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Second Meeting 
of the Council of 
Agriculture for 
England. 


Daring the coarse 
Agri- 


The second meeting of tbeCouncii of Agricalture for England 
was held at Essex Hall, London, on March 4th, when the Earl 
of Selborne, K.G., G.C.M.G., was elected 
chairman for the year, 
of the proceedings the Minister o£ 
culture, Lieut. "Col. Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen, addressed the Council . 

Among the resolutions moved was one in favour of main- 
taining the existing restrictions upon the importation of live 
animals from abroad, in order to ensure the due protection 
of British livestock against the ravages of serious contagious 
disease.” An amendment to add. as an additional reason for 
the continuance of the embargo, the words “ and to encourage 
the maintenance of the milk suppl}' of the country ” was 
carried ; while an amendment to make an exception in the 'case 
of Canada was defeated. Another amendment proposed to refer 
the whole question of the embargo to a Committee of the 
Council for enquiry and report. This was defeated, as also 
was one for a joint inquiry by the Llinistry of Agriculture and 
the I^Iinistry of Health. The original resolution, with the 
addition agreed to, was then carried by 71 votes against 15. 


It read' as follows : — 

“ That to ensure the due protection of British Livestock 
against the ravages of serious contagious disease, and to 
encourage the maintenance of the milk supply of the eoiintry, 

^ this Council -of Agriculture for England most earnestly 
requests His Majesty’s Government to maintain the existing 
restrictions upon the importation of liveunimals from abroad, 
without attempting to discriminate between one importing 
country and another.” - , 


(36447) P6/198. 11,250* 3/21. M. & S. 
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Tlie Council accepted an invitation to Bend representatives to 
the National Conference, summoned by the Lord Mayor of 
London, at the Guildhall on March 9th, to consider the question 
of the e!iil}argo on Canadian store cattle, and !vlr. Langford, 
Mr. Strutt, and Mr. Rea were cdiosen to attend. 

A resolution was moved in favour of the eompiiisoiy> 
registration, by County AgTicultural Committees, of all bulls 
kept for service — except pedigree ]>iill3 used solely in the 
owners’ herds — if and when certified suitable 'for breeding 
purposes. At the request of the chairman, a brief state- 
ment on this subject was made l>y Bir Danicd Hall, Chief 
Scientific Adviser to the Ministry. After explaining the diffi- 
culties of implementing the resolution, he suggested that the 
matter l)e referred to the Livestock Committee of the Ministry. 
This was agreed to, and the resolution was withdrawn. 

The Summer Time Act was the subject of a resolution which 
recommended that “ in the interest of the agricultural industry 
the proposed Summer Time Act for 1921 should operate from 
May 1st till September 3rd,” An amendment in favour of 
abolishing Summer Time ” was carried, and by 89 votes to 18 
the following resolution was adopted : — 

“ This Council recommends that, in the interests of the 
agricultural industry, summer time be abolished.” 

The provision of telephone call offices in rural ai'eas was then 
diseiissecL and after ]Mr. F. L. 0. Floiid, G.B., Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry, had read a statement on the subject 
wdiicli had been received from the General Post Office, a resolu- 
tion in the following terms w’as carried nem coa * — 

'' That in view of the proposed heavy increase in charges 
for telephones, and the failure of the " Party Line ’ system, 
the Government be requested to make all telegraph offices 
in rural areas public telephone call, offices as well.” 

A resrslutioii in favour of amending the Agriculture Act in 
relation to the method of fixing payments arising out of thet 
goaninteed prices for wffieat and oats was moved in the 
fol IcAV! r s g term s : — 

That, ill the opinion of this Council, the statutory pro- 
vision whereby payments arising out of the guaranteed 
prices for wdieat and oats under the Agriculture Act are 
based on an average yield for the wdiole country, is unfair 
to the more productive and highly rented areas: and that a 
separate average yield for each county should 'be adopted, 
such average yields to be determined by the ^Minister on the 
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recommendations of the Agriciiitiiml (.‘oiiiiiiittee for each 
administrative county, and that the Act be aiiieiided 
accordingly. 

On being put to the meeting it was defeated. The follow- 
ing resolution in favour of re-int indue ang the payment of 
rewards for the destruction of rats was also defeated: — 

‘‘ That the TFinistry of Agriciilture and Fisheries be 
asked to press tor the amendment of the Idats and hliee 
uDestructionj Act, 1919, in such a manner as to allow of 
rewards ror the destruction of rats being paid from the 
County Fund.'’ 


The Supply of 
Store Cattle. 


Ix the recent controversy on the question of store cattle in 
the United Kingdom, certain important facts have been over- 
looked. For example, few people appear to 
realise that the decline revealed ]\v the 
Agricultural Tteturns collected on the 4th 
June, 1920, was confined almost entirely to the herds of England 
and Wales. The decrease in Scotland, if compared with that of 
England and Wales, is seen to be xerj small, while in Ireland, 
whence Great Britain derives a large part of the total number 
of stores required for feeding, there wms practically no change; 
indeed, the total number of cattle in Ireland last year w'as very 
little short of the highest number recorded. It follows that 
there was in Ireland a heavy surplus of store cattle, from 
which the decline in Great Britain could be made up, and the 
number of fattening stores shipped from Ireland in the seven 
months June to December, 19*20, wms, in fact, *281,000, as 
against an average of 163,000 in the corresponding period 
1917, 1918 and 1919. 


It will be remembered that in January last there w'as an 
outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Ireland, and it became 
necessary to place an embargo on importation into Great 
Britain, with the result that the number of Irish stores received 
in the first twm months of this year in Great Britain has 
declined sensibly. It has now" been possible to relax the restric- 
tions, and there is no reason to doubt that Irish stores will 
appear again in large number in the English and Welsh markets. 
The considerable increase in the importation of Irish stores 
last year was reflected in the tot.al number of store cattle re- 
turned as having been offered at those markets in Tlngland and 
^Ua]es which are included in the ATinistrybs ‘‘ 'Return of 
Market Prices/’ The figure for the period June Brd to Decern- 
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ber “29th, 1920, was 372,000, which coir.pares very favourably 
with the average of 281,000 in the corresponding period of the 
years 1917-1919. Since the beginning of the present year there 
has been a slight diminution, consequent upon the outbreak 
of disease already mentioned. 

The decline in the total stock of cattle in England and Wales 
last year occurred under each of the three main heads, which 
are '' dairy cattle,’’ ‘‘ other cattle ” and '' calves,” but was 
most marked in the case of the last named. Since .inimals 
classed as calves in June last would now be described for the 
most part as yearlings, there may possibly be a moderate 
shortage of that class of store cattle this year. There is, how- 
ever, ample evidence that calves are being kept or purchased 
for rearing in considerably larger numbers than in the same 
period in 1919 and 1920. The total of 4,368,000 head of dairy 
cattle in the United Xingdom recorded in 1920 was the lowest 
since 1913. In that year the number was 4,300,000, but 
during the next three years the total number of cattle in the 
United Kingdom increased by no less than half a million. 
With a larger dairy herd as breeding stock in 1920 and a 
keen demand for good class store cattle and calves there is no 
reason wTiy the total stock of the country should not increase 
again as it did after 1913 . 

* ^ 


For some time past it has been suggested that employment 
on the farms in this country is decreasing. In order to 


EmpioymeEt 
in Agricullure : 
An Inquiry. 


ascertain the facts, members of the District 
Wages Committees in England and Wales 
have been invited by the Agricultural 
Wages Board to give information from per- 
sonal knowledge of conditions in their respective districts, and 
to this end schedules of inquiry were sent out. The greater 
number of these schedules have been completed and returned 
and the contents may be summarised as follows : — 

(/'n That among men employed in connection with the care 
of aniiTuils, referred to as "‘Special classes,” there is little 
unemployment. 

ib] That among ordinary farm labourers unemployment is 
not mneii in excess of that which existed in January, 1920. 
and that it affects mostly the unskilled and inefficient work- 
men. 

(c) That among boys unemployment to an uniisual extent 
is not general although it is anticipated that the increase in 
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tlieir miniiiiiim rates of wages coming into operation in March 
will cause more unemployment. 

{( 1 ) That few women are regularly employed in agriculture, 
and only in some districts are any appreciable number unable 
to obtain work on the land. 

Briefly put, unusual unemployment is' to be found in the 
north of England (Cumberland, Westmorland, parts of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire) ; in the YFidlands, Herefordshire and War- 
wickshire are affected ; in the South, Hampshire and Wiltshire ; 
in the Home Counties, Berkshire; in Wales, Anglesey, Car- 
narvon and Merioneth. It is agreed generally that farmers 
show a tendency to keep the minimum of workers necessaiw, 
and to suspend all work that may possibly prove unproductive . 
The gromids for their action are stated to be (a) the high wages 
for unskilled w^orkmen; (h) difficulty in getting permits of 
exemption for inexperienced or inefficient workmen; (c) the 
shorter hours of labour; (d) the low yield of the 1920 harvest; 
(e) the general decline in prices of farm produce ; and (/) high 
rates and taxes. The representatives of the workers contend 
that land is not being cultivated properly, and that if “ good 
cultivation wnre enforced there would be no unemployment. 
They find in the increasing use of modern machinery another 
contributory factor to present conditions. . 

It is satisfactory to learn that with few exceptions all ex- 
Serviee men formerly employed in agriculture have found re- 
employment on the land if they have so desired. At the same 
time cases are given of men who have passed to other indus- 
tries owing to the higher wages prevailing, 

^ ^ 


time to time the Press of this country publishes 
^ statements of the condition of cereal and other crops through- 

THe International Jat tl-^se emanate 

-p & j! A • from the Imperial Institute at Eome, but 

Institute 01 Agri" « 

MiihirP flt T?r,mP 

constitution of this Institute, or of the 

important wmrk that it carries through in the interests of inter- 
national agriculture. The origin of the Institute dates back to 
1905 when it was founded in accordance with the terms of the 
Convention signed by the representatives of some forty different 
states. Since the year of its foundation other Governments 
have signed the Convention, and to-day it may be said that 
the whole civilised world contributes to the only agricultural 
, organisation of an official character established by a iormal 
treaty between different states, managed and controlled by 
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repress, entiitives of those states iind supported l;*y their ‘joint 
contributions. 

As an international organisation of an offirial, character tlii' 
Interna ti oil al Institute of Agriculture may indecal be said to 
Iiave betai' tlie iinst of its kind in tlie world; it existed pi‘ior to 
the fornvation of t’iie League of Nations, and iiKbaHl it lias tlie 
universal support that the League has not yet obtained. 
origin or the Institute is interesting. The late 'Mr. Da'Vid 
Liibin of the United States realised that 'the farmers ol the 
world could not combine to adjust their cultivation to world 
needs so long as they reniainocl isolated and did not know what 
{iiose needs \\'ere. He therefore proposed to the King of Italy 
the estahlislimeiit of an International Institute to study tlie 
conditions of universal agriculture, publish returns, collect and 
disseminate information on economic and technical agricultural 
fjiiestioiis, and so facilitate production and aid agricuItio:e 
throughout the world. The King not only took up the idea 
with great enthusiasm but helped to erect the inagni'ticcuit 
building that houses the Institute in Lome, and t]’aiisfeiT(‘d to 
it revenues worth £12,000 a year. 

The chief object of the Institute is to jirepare reliable reports 
of the estimated production of crops and, available siipphes 
throughout the world, and it was hoped that this inform, ation 
wnuld prevent the cornering of crops on the one hand and 
violent fluctuation in price on the other. Bearing in mind the 
extent of international trade in foods and the essential unity, 
of agricultural science the importance of tlie information that 
the Institute circulates will be understood. It is managed by 
a permanent Committee composed of representatives^ u>fv Alxe 
various signatory Governments' resident in Boiiie.' ' 'Frptn time 
to time a, General Assembly of delegates appointed by their 
Governments reviews the main principles of policy. Before the 
War this General Assembly met every two years, while the 
Permanent Committee meets at least once a month and several 
of its members devote themselves entirely to the Institute's 
work. 

At present the International Institute of Agriculture is 
organised under three sections : (a) Statistics, (lo Agricultural 
Intelligence and Plant Diseases, and (c) Economic and Social 
Intelligence. Each issues a bulletin in several parts, as well 
as occasional leaflets and notices to the Press. The Institute 
also publishes an annual statistical review of the world^s agri- 
culture and an annual summary of asrricultural legislation. 
Other publications also are issued from time to time. A meet- 
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ing of the General Assembly was held in November last and 
this was the first for seven years, the operations of the Insti» 
tute having been curtailed by the War. 


■‘T.* 


During the 

AgrieiOi;U.re lc 


War 

be 


it was impossible for the Ministry of 


iT'pr-.n'.eiitefi AgrieulUirai Shows, but 
last year tlie long suspended effort was 
resumed and an agricnlturai exhibit was 
staged at thirteen of the leading Agricul- 
tural ShoV'S in England and Wales. 
Wherever the iVIiiiistry was able tOt 
secure adequate representation, the public 
response was very definite. Not only wnre farmers present in 
large numbers in search of information, but they took full 
advantage of tlie leaflets and other publications that were on 
offer. 


The Ministry 
of Agriculture's 
Exhibits during 
1920 : Proposals 
for 1921, 


In addition to a purely agriculfcural exhilut, the Ministry 
extended its interest to the hofticiiltural side of* food produc- 
tion, and was rejyresented on forty-five o(;casions by an 
exhibit either at Horticultural Shows or in leading country 
markets. This new departure was designed in the first 
instance for the benefit of the smallholder, whose methods 
do not keep pace with his enthusiasms and whose opportunities 
for acquiring wider knowledge of sound method are few. 
This exhibit has now been enlarged and its scope broadened, 
and it is sufficiently comprehensive to provide a good deal 
of help and guidance, even for the advanced fruit grower. 
Among the subjects on which information is given through 
this niodiiim are reliable fruit stocks, pollination and 
‘ reversion ” of black currants, the preservation, grading, 
jiacking and storage of fruit, the history of insect pests 
a.nd fungoid diseases, and the value and methods of apicul- 
ture. Tn addition to the ordinary exhibit, a special one 
has been provided to show the results of investigations of 
Wart Disease as carried out at the Potato Testing Station at 
Oirmskirk. Not only have specimens of diseased potatoes been 
on view, but there have been specimens of those immune 
varieties that may, when fully accepted by the industry, enable 
this country to show a clean bill of health. It is px’oposed 
during the season now about to open to provide an exhibit at 
thirty Agricultural, Pat Stock and Horticultural Shows* 
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MINIMUM PRICES OF WHEAT AND 
OATS OF THE 1921 CROP« 

Th;b Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries thinks it desir- 
able to explain the procedure in regard to the rniniiiJiim prices 
guaranteed by the Agriculture Act, 1920, in respect of wheat 
and oats produced in 1921. These niinimurn prices will not 
affect the marketing of wheat and oats. Every grower will be 
free to dispose of his wheat or oats in tiny manner he may 
desire, and at the best prices he can olffain. 

Calculation of Minimum Prices. — Tlic Act provides that the 
minimum prices for any year are to be such prices for a 
■statutory quarter as coiTespond to tlie following minimum 
prices for 1919, which is to be taken as the standard year: — 
Wheat ... 68s. per customary quarter of 504 lb. 

Oats ... 46s. ,, ' ,, 336 lb. 

The minimum prices for 1921 will lie ascertained and certified 
by three Commissioners appointed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Agriculture Act. As soon as possible after 
the completion of the harvest, the Commissioners will ascertain 
the percentage by which the costs of production of the wheat 
and oats respectively of 1921 are greater or less tliaii the (*osts 
of production of the wheat and oats of 1919. 

The minimum prices for 1919 set out above will then 
increased or decreased by the same percentage UiS the cosi; of 
production in 1921 lias increased oi* decreaised, and Lh(3i 
equivalents for a statutory quarter of the priccB calculated in 
this way will be the minimum prices per statutory 
wheat (480 1b.) and oats (312 lb.) ■ respectively /lor //the- y 
1921. As .soon as the minimum prices are certified by the 
Commissionervs, they will be published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Payment to ■Growers of Wheat and Oats. — No payments 
will be due to producers of wheat or oats unless the minirrnim 
price for wheat or oats as fixed by the Commissioners for 1921 
is greater than the average price for wheat or oats for the 
, seven months from 1st September, 1921, to 31st March, 1922, 
as calculated from the weekly returns made under the Corn 
Eeturns Act, 1882. These average prices will be published in 
the London Gazette as soon as possible after Blst March, 1922* 

If the average price for wheat as so ascertained is less than 
the minimum price as fixed by ^the Commissioners, each 
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grower will be entitled to four times tlie difference for each 
acre on which wheat was produced, and if the average price 
for oats is less than the minimum price each grower will be 
entitled to five times the diiference for each acre on which 
oats were produced. 

It is to be observed that if the average prices for wheat or 
oats are greater than the minimum prices no payments will 
be due, even though an individual ginwer may have sold his 
wheat or oats at less than the minimum price. It is the 
averag'e price over the whole country which decides whether 
any payment has to be made to the grower and not the 
actual price realised by him. 

The amount payable to any individual grower will thus, 
depend on the area on which he produced wdieat or oats. The 
\iel.d per acre which he obtained, or the price at which he 
sold his crop, will not affect the amount payable. 

It will be seen that it will not be known until after the end 
of March, 1922, wli ether any payment and, if so, how much 
is due in respect of wheat or oats produced in 1921. .Any 
payments then due will be made by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries as soon as possible. 

Claims. — No payment will be made unless a claim is made 
in respect of the area on which the wheat or oats have been 
produced. Forms of claim for 1921 will be issued along with 
the forms on which the Agricultural Beturns have to be made 
on 4th June, 1921. The claims must be forwarded direct to the 
Afinistry of Agriculture and Fisheries not later than the 
oOth June, unless the claimant can show that he became the 
occupier of the land after that date, in which case the Minister 
may accept a (tlnim made not later than the 1st Septembei’, 
192!.. 

1'he claimant will be required to enter on the form of claim 
particulars of eacli se])arate field of wheat or oats. The 
number of each field as shown on the 25-inch Ordnance Survey 
Miap, and the ploughed area of wheat or oats in each field. 
will have to be stated. These detailed particulars are necessary 
to enable the Ministry and the County Agricultural Committee 
to verify the accuracy of the claim. 

Copies of the Ordnance Survey Map on the 25-inch scale 
can be purchased through any bookseller, price 5s. per sheet. 
In most districts copies of the map of the district can be 
inspected at the office of the County Agricultural Committee. 
Information as to the number of, fields can also be obtained 
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at the local office of tlie District VaJaer of the Board of Inland 
Eevenue, The Assistant Overseer may also possess a:' copy of 
the map of his parish. In ease of difficulty, inquiry should be 
made of the Cultivation Officer of the Count}' Agricultural 
Committee. Farmers are advised to take steps forthwitli to 
ascertain the nniiibers of the fields sown or intended to 1 p‘ sown 
with wheat or oafs as shown on the 25-inch OrdnariC/e Siirve\" 
Alap. 

Mixed Coriiio — Where wheat or oats have been prodinual 
intermixed with another crop, the amount payable in respect 
of the area of wheat or oats will be adjusted in such inaimnr 
a.s may appear ]>roper, but the claimant will l)e required to 
state in his claim the quantity of each kind of seed sown 
|)er acre in the mixed crop. 

Persons entitled to Claim. — The person to make a claim is 
the person who on the 1st September, 1921, is fhe occupier of 
the land on which the wheat or oats have been produced. 
Where, how^ever, there has been a change in the occupation of 
iliejand and the outgoing tenant is under custom or other- 
wise entitled to harvest the wheat or oats, he will be the person 
entitled to claim. 

Land Negligently Cultivated. — In any case where it appears 
that land in respect of which a claim is made has been negli- 
gently cultivated, the payment to wdiich the claimant would 
otherwise be entitled may either be altogether withheld or 
may 'be reduced to such extent as may be thought proper to 
meet the circumstances of the case. 

Penalties under the Act for False Statements. — Idie attent.ion 
of farmers is drawm to the importance of iilling iip their claim 
forms accurately and carefully. 

Section 3 (3) of the Corn Production Act, 1917, provides 
thfit : — 

If for the purpose of obtarining a payment under this part 
of the Act, either for himself or for any other person, any per- 
son makes any false statement or false representation, he shall 
be liable on summary conviction to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term not exceeding six months, 
or to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, unless he proves that 
he did not know and could not with reasonable diligence 
have ascertained that the statement or representation was 
false. 

Amounts improperly obtained are recoverable by the* 
Ministry. • 
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RESEARCH IN ANIMAL BREEDING- 

I. 

R. 0. Px.LNN.ETT, F.E.S,, 

Professor of Genetics, Unirrrsitif of Catnhridijc. 

Vv^iiEN Mender B discovery in lieredity, made over 50 years ago, 
was unearthed in 1900, it was at once clear to a lew scientific 
men that a new era in the breeding o.f animals and plants had 
commenced. What the breeder requires is “ certainty in 
so far as it is possible to attorn it. When a given mating is 
made ho wishes to know what is Likely to result, and further, 
as he is genendly of an intelligent and inquiring mind, why the 
result is obtained. 

Through Menders work and its 3’ecent developineut tlie 
breederr is at last being placed in a sound position to answnn* 
these questions. Plant breeders have not been slow to take 
advanta.ge of the new knowledge. Bcalizing early the 
iminensel}' greater powers of control over the livi.ug thing 
conferred upon tlieni by Mendel, they set to work to build up 
new strains of cereals and other valuable plants. It is 
unnecessary to detail here tlie remarkable success which has 
already attended their elforts, nor to forecast the enormous 
economic gain that must come to the world when the methods 
are applied to the produce of vast tropical areas. The rapidity 
with which plant breeding stations are springing up in both 
hemispheres is evidence of the service which Mendel rendered 
fco mankind. 

While, liowxwer, the plant breeder is now fairly embarked 
upon his career of conquest, the breeder of animals tends to 
lag behind. Nor is this difficult to understand. The majority 
of plants are self-fertilized. It is an easy matter to ol)tain the 
pure strains essential for purposes of Mendelian analysis, to 
keep them pure, and to purify any desirable new strain that 
may be built up. Animals with their bi-sexual mode of repro- 
duction are far more complicated things to deal with, and as we 
shall see later, the separation of the sexes may in itself intro- 
duce complications peculiar to this mode of reproduction. Then 
again, plants are cheap owing to their great powers of multipli- 
cation. Thousands of wheat plants may be grown for the cost 
of a pig. This rapid multiplication of plants renders more easy 
fche process of Miendelian analysis, and in consequence, man’s 
power of control over therfi is enhanced. 
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It was proved years ago that Mendel’s principles of heredity 
apply equally to animals and plants, and the importance of the 
subject led the Board of Agriculture some years ago to set aside 
a small grant from the Development Fund for research in 
animal breeding. The sum allotted, less than .^200 per annum, 
only allowed of work being undertaken with small animals 
such as poultry and rabbits, but this in itself was no disadvan- 
tage, for the object of the work was not to improve the breeds 
of rabbits and poultry, but to acquire knowledge of the laws 
which underlie inheritance in animals generally. In this series 
of brief articles an attempt will be made to indicate the drift 
of these experiments, and their possible bearing upon economic 
problems. Before doing so, however, some account must be 
given of the nature of Mendel’s discovery itself; this is the 
corner Kstone of our present knowledge, and unless it is cleai'ly 
understood, later developments must prove unintelligible. 

The essence of Mendel’s discovery may best be made cJear 
by a simple example, ftnm <?attle. Tlie breeder knows, perhaps 
only too well, that red calves are apt to appear occasionally 
even in the most highly pedigreed breeds of Aberdeen Angus 
or Holstein. They are rarely welcomed, and in most cases the 
breeder would go to a great deal of trouble to ensure that they 
never appeared in his herd. Pie tries to get rid of the taint by 
vealing the red calves, but still they come from time to time. 
Ho may try to explain their appearance as a throw-back to some 
remote ancestor, and though this may ease his conscience it 
does not help to purify the herd. ]\Tencle!ism enables tlie 
breeder to understand why these red calves appear, and 
provides the knowledge which can be used to prevent their 
ever appealing again. 

Let us suppose a Mendelian analysis of this case to bo rnado 
in the usual way. The first step is to cross the red with tlie 
black, and it will be found that the pure black bull crosRed 
with red cows will produce black calves only (see Fig. 1) . If or 
this reason, black is said to he dominant to red, which is recessive, 
Tbe next step is to mate together these first crosses, or FI* 
they are termed. It will be found that their 
, progeny, the P’2 generation, consists of both blacks and reds, 
but not mixtures of the two colours, and if a sufficient number 

* For tbe s'tVe of clearness in experimental work tho cross is taken as tlio 
point of d»m^rtnre. Ttie oross nnimals belong to the first filial »» FI 
generation. "Wb-m FI animals are mated togetlvT they produce the 2nd filial or 
F2 generation, F2 animals mated together givo a 3rd filial or F3 generation, 
and so on. Sbnilarlv in the other 'b‘reo*9on the parents are labelled the 
PI generation, the grandparents as the P2 generation, and so on. 
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liave been reared, it will be found that the blacks are about 
3 times as numerous as the reds. To cover such facts Mendel 
devised a simple expianatiou in terms of germ ceils. Eed and 
black are alternative m lieredity because they are alternative in 
the germ cells. A germ cell contains cither that which causes the 
development of black pigment or something which causes the 
development of red pigment; but it is in the order of nature 
that it cannot contain both. It is not known at present what 
these contents are, but as their existence is recognised a 
name must be given to them, and they are usually spoken of 
as factors, A germ cell, in our cattle then, contains either the 
factor for black or the factor for red. When an animal breeds 
true to a given character it means that all its germ cells carry 
the factor for producing that character. All the germ cells 
of a true breeding black contain the factor for black, and all 
the germ cells of a true breeding red contain the factor for red. 

ijet us refer again to the diagram (Fig. 1) . If a red cow is 
crossed with a black bull a “ red ’’ germ cell from the cow is 
being united with a “■ black ” germ cell from the bull. 
The resultant animal will be black because black is com- 
pletely dominant over red, but although it is black it is 
not a true breeding black. When such an animal reaches 
maturity it produces germ cells corresponding to the germ 
cells by which it was produced itself. In their formation 
the red and the black factors separate cleanly from one 
another, and in consequence half of its germ cells contain 
fhe black factor and the other half contain the red factor. The 
PI animals, therefore, whether bulls or cows, produce “ red ” 
and black ’’ germ colls in equal numbers, but owing to the 
coinplete dominaiKu of black, they are indistinguishable from 
fcruG-breeding l)lacks in appearance. Their genetieal con- 
stitution, as indicated by the output of germ cells, is very 
different. Idie nature of the germ cells produced is diagram- 
matictilly repi-esented in Fig. 1 b,y the contents of the white 
circles on each animaL When two Pi animals are mated, two 
similar series of germ cells, each consisting of equal numbers of 
‘‘ red and '' black,” axe brought together. 

Normally only a single ovum of the series produced by any 
i-ndividuaJ COW will be fertilised, but the probabilities are equal 
nf this being a '' red ” or a black ” ovum. If it is a black ” 
ovum it is equally likely to be fertilised by a '' black ” or 
a red ” sperm. In the former case it will give a true-breeding 
h^^ck: in the latter it will gi^e a black of similar nature to the 
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FI aiiiiiials. If it is a red ” o\aim it is also equally likely 
to be fertilised by a black ” or a “ red ” sperm. In the 
former case it will gh^e a black of similar nature to the FI aniiual ; 
in the latter ease it will produce a red. In considering the calf 
thrown by an FI cow mated to an FI bulh the possibility of it'S 
being red is 1 in 4. of its being a true-breeding black 1 in 4-, 
and of its being an impure black (i.c., a black that produces botli 

black ” and red ” germ cells) is "2 in 4. If a large F2 gene- 
ration from a number of PI cows mated to FI bulls were raised, 
we should expect the F2 generation to consist of blacks and 
reds ill the proportion 8:1; further, of the blacks, only 1 out 
of 3 would breed true to black in the sense of producing only 
black germ cells. The others would act like the FI parents and 
throw about 25 per cent, of reds if mated together. 

The truth of Mendel’s interpretation can be further tested by 
mating what are called “ back-crosses,” i.e., by mafing tlic. 
FI animals back to the parents. Suppose, as is shown on tlu' 
left of Fig. 1 that the FI cow is mated to the pure black bull. 
As the cow’s germ cells are of 2 kinds, red ” and '' black,” 
and those of the bull are all black, we can obtain only two sorts 
*of animals, viz., those formed by the union of a “ black ” ovum 
with a black ” sperm, and those formed by the union of a 
” red ” ovum with a ” black ” sperm. The progeny will be all 
black in appearance, but while half of them are Iruo-breeding 
blacks the other half \vill be capable of throwing reds when 
suitably mated. Again, if the PI animal is mated with the reces- 
sive red as shown on the right side of Fig. 1, tlie germ (‘t'lLs of 
the FI heing ” black ” and “ red ” in equal numbers, a.iul tlie. 
germ cells of the recessive being red,” red and black among 
the calves would be obtained in equal proportion. Moreover, all 
the blacks so produced would bo of the same constitution, i.c., 
they would have the same output of germ cells as the F parent. 
No true-breeding black would come from such mating. 

For the information of the breeder, the substance of the 
matter is that when a definite pair of alternative characters is 
being dealt with, of which one is dominant and the other reces- 
sive, only three classes of animals are possible : (1) the animal 
produced by the two like germ cells, both carrying the factor 
for the dominant character; (2) the animal produced by two like 
germ cells, both earrwng the factor for the recessive character ; 
and (8) the animal produced by two unlike germ (^ells, one 
of which carries the factor for the dominant, and the other 
for the recessive character. (1) is fhe trae-breeding dominant, 
(2) the true-breeding recessive, and (S) the impure dominant, 
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wliicli, though like the pure dominant in appearance, dihers 
coiistifciitioiial^y from it in producing both dominant ” and 

recessive ” germ cells in equal nuinhers. The true test of tlie 
pure bred auiinal is that it breeds true, and this we cannot tell 
from its appearance, but only from the nature of the germ cells 
that it produces. Mendel’s advice to the breedm* is : Think in 
terms of germ cells.” 

If the breeder wishes to prevent the appearance of reds in 
liis herd lie must eliminate the red germ ceils, as these may be 
carried by blacks as well as by reds. The impure dominant 
blacks must be w^eeded out in order to be sure that red calves 
will not appear. TTirougli Mendelism there is now a definite 
test that can be applied to determine whether the black is pure 
or not, and tlmt test is to mate with the recessive; so mated, the 
true-breeding black will produce only blacks, while the impure 
dominant will produce an equal number of blacks tind reds. This 
of course is a policy of perfection, and unlikely to be put into> 
practice. Cows in a pedigree herd are too valuable to devote 
]xn appreciable proportion of their progeny to testing operations. 
But since red calves are never born of blacks*, unless both parents 
are impure dominants, it is clear that the use of a bull which 
had been tested by mating to red cows, and shown to produce 
only black progeny, would be sujBdcient to prevent the appear- 
ance of red calves in a herd, wdiatever the proportion of impure 
dominants among the cows. In practice, therefore, the breeder 
would be well advised to make sure of the bulls by testing them, 
even though he did not trouble about the cows. But although 
nothing ])ut blacks will be produced, the red germ cells will still 
1)e- seattei’cd about in some of the cows. He cannot be sure, 
without testing, that an animal sold out of the herd will he a pure 
black. Nevertheless if be makes use only of tested bulls the 
proportion of im])ure dominants among the cows will gradually 
decrease, md the possibilities of any beast sold being a true 
black will increase corres])ondin.gly. If, bowever, he uses a new 
Inill without testing it, and it happens to be an impure dominant, 
a considerable increase must be expected in the number of red 
calves in later generations, for such a bull introduces as many 
red ” germ cells as ‘‘ black,” and must necessarily increase 
the proportion of impure dominants in the herd. 

The breeder may reason that, provided the animal brought 
into the herd had a good pedigree, why should further trouble be 
taken? If its ancestry shows an unbroken line of blacks for, 
sayi'vthe last 10: ^ generations,* is it not practically certain that 
none Imt Mack calves will be thrown? ' .ThecansweV/is That/pedi-" 
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gree is certainlj^ some guide to breeding capacity. An animal 
with a line of black ancestry is more likely to be a true-breeding 
black than one that has a strain of red in its pedigree, but it 
is not a sure guide. The red ” germ plasm may be e allied 
on by blacks for many generations, without coining into the 
open in the form of a red calf. This is illustrated by the imagi- 
nary pedigree shown in Eig. 2. The impure dominant cow in 
Gen. I carried red germ cells, and the red ” germ plasm 
passes down to her daughter, grandson and great-granddaughters. 



Fic. 2. Illustrating an mmghmy Pedigree of Bla(!k Cattle. Sul is nipiC'iMited 
l)y Squares: Oowh by Circles. True-breeding B1uc;1vH represeiitod by full )>bu*k : 
impure Domiiumts, carrying Eed, represented lialf Black and half Wliite. 

JS'o red calf appears because all of these animals, except the last, 
have been mated with pure dominants. But at Gen. IV a new 
bull is introduced which turns out to he an impure dominant, 
though it mt\y have had only black in its pedigree for generations. 
If one of the great-granddaughters of the original cow is mated 
to this bull, it will produce a red calf in Gen. V. Had the 
breeder tested the bulls used in Gen. Ill and Gen. IV by mating 
them with red cows a proportion of red calves would have been 
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thrown. Had lie then substituted for these animals bulls which 
throw only black calves to red cows he would have broken the 
sequence of the “ red ’’ germ plasm and established a true- 
breeding strain of blacks. Pedigree is a rough guide in esti- 
mating the possilniities as to whether the black belongs to the 
class of true-breeding blacks, or to that of the impure dominant 
bhicks, but certamt}) as to the nature of the animal can only be 
arrived at by the direct test of mating to the recessive red. By 
using only tested bulls the breeder can be sure that none but 
blacks will appear in his herd. The true test of the purity of a 
given anirnal for a given character is not in its pedigree, but 
tlie nature of the germ cells that it produces. We now have a 
reasonable explanation as to why the pure bred beast may 
be nevertheless in reality an impure dominant. 

The relation betw^een the animal and the germ cells that it 
|)roduces is the (essence of MendePs discovery, and must in 
future form the basis of the l)reeder’s operations where purity 
of breed and character is desired. Wliere the cdiaracter depends 
upon a single pair of factors, as in tire black-red cattle case, the 
procedure for ensuring purity is simple; and there are a number 
of such simple cases in connection with farm live stock. Many 
of these concern coat colourvS because they are evident and 
easily worked out. The polled and horned characters in cattle 
form such an alternative pair, the latter condition being reces- 
sive.'^' Horned animals appear in polled breeds in precisely the 
•same way that reds appear in black breeds, and the procedure for 
ensuring a herd true to the polled condition is the same as’ that 
for rjl>tin‘ning a herd of blacks which throws no reds. Further, 
Suffolk sheep are liable to throw inferior lambs with brownish 
nuukings in place of black. Eecords suggest that this charactei* 
behaves as a sim[)le recessive, and could be eliminated by the 
usual procedure. 

The characters that breeders are concerned with are rarely so' 
simple and distinct as the black-red case in cattle, for the possi- 
bilities rarely form a simple alternative pair as already described. 
Usually they are far more complicated, and all kinds of grada- 
tions are possible. Hence arises the question whether such 
■complicated cases can be resolved in terms of a few definite 
factors showing a similar scheme of transmission. Will the 
general principle of heredity outlined above serve to cover the 
more complicated cases? Is Mendelism heredity, or is there any 
other kind of inheritance? These questions will be dealt with 
in the next article. 

Polled animals carrying tbe horned character aometimes show small ‘^ acinra.” 
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NOTES ON FORAGE CROPS« 

Jas. C. Brown, 

Vice-Princifal of the Harper Adams Agnctiltural College^ 
Neioport, Salop. 

A CONSIDERABLE range of forage crops is available to the 
farmers of this country, and several of these are well tried and 
have been grown for many years. There also exists a much more 
extensive array of forage crops, which, while obviously having 
great future possibilities, are at present debarred from being 
grown generally, through suffering from one or more weaknesses 
which make them uncertain in productiveness, or unsuitable in 
use. An extensive field awaits the improver of crops, but the 
importance of the opportunity has not yet been fully realised. 

Lucerne. — Lucerne may be taken as an example of the 
need for improvement in fodder crops, as it seems certain that 
this plant could be made suitable to the varying conditions of 
soil and climate existing in this country. This crop has a habitat 
almost as wide as the wheat crop, and where it succeeds is 
unrivalled in productiveness. All attempts to render soil suitable 
by manurial treatment seem to have failed, and inoculation l)y 
bacterial cultures has not given very hopeful results, however 
eftective in America. Throughout the world varieties of this 
plant are being developed suitable to particular regions, but in 
England no variety of this crop has as yet been raised which is 
adapted to the general conditions of agriculture of the country. 
In the United States G-rirn'in’s Alfalfa, has proved its 
superiority over the common varieties, while a most interesting 
series of hybrids of Medicago sathm and Mcdicago Inptdma have 
been obtained in Canada. It may be hoped that some of the 
types obtained by the above crossing may be suitable for cnltiva- 
tion ill Britain, and that they may possess the hardiness and 
suitability to the climatic and soil conditions of this country. 

Bush Vetch. — Other examples of plants which admit of 
improvement are Prickly Comfrey, the Flat Pea and the Bush 
Vetch (Vi cm Be/piu7n) particularly the last. This plant is, without 
doubt, one of the most valuable fodder plants indigenous to this 
country: herbage containing it is sought by cattle in preference 
t(' almost all other kinds, and greedily consumed . It possesses 
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a combination of qualities not found in any other pasture plant. 
It is extremely hardy, has a penetrating root, spreads rapidly, 
and produces heavy crops of high quality. If it could be 
developed as an agricultural crop it would solve the 
problem of clover-sick land, and further add to our 
pastures a crop equal in quality to wild white clover, 
and in productiveness to the ephemeral red clover. Sir 
John Sinclair speaks of a field in Scotland growing a crop of this 
vetch, and giving yields equal to Lucerne. In its wild state it 
is a far superior plant to the wild ancestor of the cultivated 
vetch, and but for a single weakness, would have been to-day 
one of our most prized farm plants. 

The writer’s attention was drawn to the plant many years ago 
by the preference cows showed for its herbage. Seeds were' 
collected with a view to sowing a trial plot for grazing or mowing, 
but none of the seeds sown germinated. This failure was 
experienced by others, some of whom suggest insect attack as 
the cause, but it is more probable that the seeds resemble hard 
clover seeds. 

It is only necessary to picture a field of the ordinary vetch 
with a permanent character to estimate the possibilities of this 
plant if it could be brought into cultivation. The writer tried 
for several 3^ears to obtain hybrids of this vetch with the culti- 
vated vetch but failed. 

Siberian Vetch. — Siberian Vetch (Vida villosa) is another 
neglected species of vetch. It is largely grown in America, 
especially on very poor light soils, where it is known as the Hairy 
Vetch, and to a considerable extent in Russia and other conti- 
nental countries. During the 18th century it was grown to 
some extent in England, and its chief characteristics were noted 
accurately. 

Mills’ Practical Husbandry published in 1762 says ; — 
“ Another species of Vetch, viz.. The Siberian, hardly known I 
believe to the generality of .farmers in this country, bids fair to 
become perhaps the most useful of all fodder ; for its stalks grow 
to a great length, and are well furnished with leaves which do 
not decay in the autumn like those of the other sorts, but con- 
tinue green all winter in defiance of the hardest frost.” 

The Siberian Vetch is semi-biennial in character, and should 
be sown after midsummer and before September ; if sown in the 
spring it produces seed in August and afterwards makes a second 
heavy growth which continues until cut down by frost. At the 

B 2 
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Harper Adams College it has often been growing liixviriaiith*, 
and flowering profusely in November. It is more hardy than 
the Common Vetch, makes an earlier growth in spring, and is 
more productive of foliage and flower, but the sterns art^ harder 
and covered with liairs : also the plant appears to have a less 
watery composition. It yields seed abundantly in England, and 
owing to the small size of the seed a large iiiiml)er of plants are 
produced per hnshel. Further, the plants branch profusely and 
fill up open spaces in the crop. Like the Bush Vetch, it will 
not hybridise with the Common Vetch. 

Vetches. — From the earliest times tlie Chmmoii \htch has 
been a favourite forage crop, and at the present time 
is one of the best of British fodder crops. It is especially 
valua-ble for providing keep for sheep, and it malies im 
excellent food for horses after the wateiw period of gi*owtli is 
past. For cattle and pigs, however, it is inferior to pea forage, 
and it has no significance as a seed crop. Vetches need more 
support than peas and are more difficult to harvest in good 
condition. A very heavy crop of vetch and cereal forage is 
liable, especially in wet weather, to rot near the ground, some- 
times to the extent of a third of the crop, and to be laid 
flat. Makers of silage should consider the Harper Adams 
Soiling Crop No. VI, which does not lodge, and can h(? cut and 
carried without difficulty. The writer has not the experience to 
offer an opinion as to whether peas and beans are as suitable for 
this purpose as vetches, but in America oats and peas are 
commonly used. 

Another member of the Ficia family which is worthy of the 
attention of the plant improver is the Narbonne vetch which 
has erect stems and does not require the support of other plants. 
In appearance it resembles the bean plant more closely than 
the other members of the vetch family: it is fairly productive, 
but somewhat delicate. 

Vetches ai’e not well suited for making into hay owing to their 
rapid deterioration under adverse weather conditions, the slow 
rate at which drying takes place, and their tendency to be 
over-run with mould in the stack. Well made vetch hay is 
good fodder, but pea hay is much superior. Vetches pulverise 
the soil but to a less extent than peas. T^wo British varieties 
are marketed, winter and spring, but the writer cannot 
■distinguish between them.* In 1916 the winter vetches 
sown in September were killed by frost, those sown in. 
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November survived. Two new varieties have been placed on 
the market by the Svalof Plant Breeding Station, and for spring 
sowing 'they appear to be more productive than the common 
kind. They produce more leaf, and there is a difference in the 
character of the flower. 

The Pea. — The pea has considerable claims to be regarded 
as the most important forage crop for feeding to cows and pigs. 
For sheep, in the green state, it is less suitable than vetches, 
and if fed in too large quantities will eause^ stomach trouble, but 
the dried haulm is prized by flockmasters for feeding to sheep 
folded on roots. At all stages of growth the pea plant is a suitable 
food for pigs, a fact which was well understood in byegone times, 
as the following statement from Mills’ Practical Husbandry 
shows : — 

The farmers of Staffordshire frequently sow on poor light 
shallow land, a small white pea, vdiich they never reap but turn 
in as many hogs as they think the crop will fatten, and let 
them lie upon it day and night.” 

Peas succeed on a wide range of soils, and can be grown suc- 
cessfully in all parts of the United Kingdom. They give the 
highest yields of forage on land containing a considerable per- 
centage of clay, and they prefer a lumpy tilth to a finely pre- 
pared soil. Field peas may be sown for forage at any time from 
the beginning of November until the middle of June, and a 
succession of pea forage can be obtained by sowing at intervals. 
The pea is a useful crop for reclaiming very light soils if sown 
early in the spring, while it can be cultivated successfully in many 
districts on the New "Red Sandstone, where satisfncliory crops of 
oats cannot be obtained. This land is poor in lime and rich in 
magnesia mil overrun with the weeds fumitory and mayweed. 

Experiments with Field Peas. — ^In the soiling experiments, 
the garden pea was first used, but failed entirely owing to an 
insufficient root system for field conditions. Experiments were 
carried out later to test tKe relative value of field peas, with the 
following varieties: — Svalof Grinding pea, Svalof Concordia, 
Svalof Capitol, ^Svalof Solo, Golden Vine, Bangalia, Kaiser, 
Wisconsin Green, English Gray, Dun, and the Maple pea. 

Of these the English Gray, Dun and the Maple proved the 
most luxuriant growers, but the Golden Vine also gave good 
results. All field peas have succulent stems -until the flowering 
period, but after that time the ..stems harden rapidly, whereas 
those of the garden pea do not become so woody. Infinite pains 
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have been taken- to improve the- garden pea, because of its value 
as a human vegetable food, but comparatively little has been 
attempted in- the way of improving the field pea in England, 
although ne-w varieties have been introduced by the Svalof 
Plant Breeding Station, and l)y the experiment -stations of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Dominion of Canada. If, 
however, the wild pea which Mr. Hutton brought from 
Palestine is the ancestor of the field pea, unrecorded but 
very successful elforts must have been made in the past 
to improve it. As in the case of the common vetch, the 
cultivated varieties of peas are immeasurably more productive 
than the wild ancestor. 

Me7idelia7i ExpermieMs . — In the tests made at tlie Harper 
Adams College it was shown that the varieties in general (mltiva- 
tion in England are the best at present obtainable, and as these 
leave much to be desired as fodder crops, a series of hybrids was 
made with the most luxuriant growers among tlie garden peas. 
A Mendelian scheme was planned but the E2 generation was 
too complex for the original scheme to be followed up with any 
hope of immediate success. The results are interesting. 
To give an example, a cross of the Gladstone garden pea with 
the maple field pea yielded green, blue and yellow seeded peas, 
both round and wrinkled in each case, all of which have been 
fixed. As regards vegetative characters, both the parents being 
tall, the appearance of a considerable percentage of dwarf 
plants was a surprise. The object of the experiment, was, 
however, to breed an improved Soiling Pea in the shortest 
possible time, and for this purpose fourteen of the most 
luxuriant plants were selected, and tested, those possessing 
unstable characters or showing weaknesses were eliminated. 
The type finally selected has much more foliage and stem, is 
a more rapid grower, and is less woody than the field pea.. 
Attempts made to improve the pea as a soiling crop revealed 
the possibility of improving the plant as a seed crop. Owing 
to long and persistent efforts the pods of the garden pea have 
been increased in sixe, while those of the field pea have 
remained comparatively small. By crossing with the garden 
pea, and making selections, it has been foufid quite easy to 
increase the size of the pod without reducing the number of 
pods per plant, and types have been established especia.lly 
suited to growing in mixture with oats to be harvested for 
seed. 

Mixed Pea and Oat Crops.— Tt has for long been a practice 
in the neighbourhood of Market Drayton to mix peas with the 
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oat crop to be harvested for thrashing, but the difficulty has 
always been to prevent the crop becoming laid. The only 
precaution possible is to keep the proportion of peas small. 
If the mixture is to be harvested in sheaves, it is necessary 
that the pea should ripen in advance of the oats. A mixed 
crop of peas and oats is one of the means by which the grain 
yield of weak soils can be raised. It is possible to grow the 
mixture successfully on soils which will not give a profitable 
crop of oats. The presence of peas in a crop of oats seems 
to increase the growth of the oats, and particulaily in respect 
of the size and yield of the ear. The chief drawback to the 
crop is the risk of its lodging as a result of the heavy load of 
grain it carries. 

It is hoped that the new peas, with light foliage, compara- 
tively short stem, and early ripening, will help to make this 
mixture popular, especially on soils where the oat yield is below 
40 bush, per acre. On really first-class oat soils the mixture 
would not be satisfactory. In combination with Duns oats a 
mixture of peas and oats gives the heaviest hay crop obtainable. 

Cereals. — All the cereals, when cut green, are good fodder 
for all kinds of live stock, and there appears to be little to 
choose between them; the oat, however, is considered the most 
suitable. 

Eye is important because of its earliness, and its ability to 
grow during the winter months, but unfortunately its period 
of usefulness is short, as the stems become hard much more 
rapidly than in the case of the other cereals. It is rejected 
by live stoch after seed formation has commenced. Three 
varieties are known in England, Common Eye, Giant Eye, 
and St. John’s Day Eye. Giant rye gives the earliest and 
heaviest crops. Many other varieties exist throughout the rye 
growing districts of the world, but these have not yet been 
tested in this country. 

Barley, in its early stages of growth, is preferred to all other 
cereals by sheep which will pick out this plant first in grazing. 
For feeding to cattle, however, the awns are a drawback and 
are disliked. Barley can be sown later than oats with the 
certainty of securing a satisfactory crop. The winter barleys 
are most suited for the purpose of fodder cropping. A recent 
introduction is Manchurian barley, which owing to its leafy 
and rapid growth, appears to^ have superior possibilities as % 
forage crop. 
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Wheat, cut green, is excellent fodder, and a rnixtui-e of wheat 
and vetches stands much better than mixtui’es of barley and 
vetches, or oats and vetches. In districts which lie a,t loo 
high an altitude to ripen wlieat, and where it grows luxuriantly, 
it is worth wliile considering the growing of wheat for 
dry fodder to be cut in the milk stage, tied into sheaves, and 
dried in the stook. Cattle thrive remarkably w^ell on wheat 
straw harvested in the green stage. Browiek Grey Chaff wheat, 
owing to its hardiness, is recommended, but it is hoped shortly 
to put into cultivation varieties specially raised for the 
purpose of giving large yields of stem and leaf. 

The oat has always been recognised as one of the best 
of the cereals for fodder, particularly the old varieties 
such as Clemrotheray, the seed of which can be obtained 
in quantity. The modern seed oats are unsuited to the 
purpose, because of their habit of growing thinly on the 
ground, and their w^ant of hardiness. By far the best 
of all oats for forage is the variety known as Puns, 
which unfortunately is not in general cultivation. It is 
the ideal forage oat, it groves densely on the ground, is leafy, 
succulent, tall, and stands well, and it is difficult to imagine 
how it could be improved. At the Harper Adams College, 
during a year of badly laid corn, a field of Duns oats, although 
six feet high, remained erect at harvest time. The ears are 
light but large, and the grains long and lean, in consequence 
of which it does not give yields of grain on good land equal 
to those of the grain oats. A great point in its favour as a 
fodder crop is its lateness, and its slow ripening; it remains 
green and succulent for a long period. It consists of many 
types, and could be made more uniform by selection. 

Buckwheat. — Buckwheat has long been knowm. as a useful 
forage crop. Mills among other writers speaks well of it. He 
says: — 

Milch cows fed on buckwheat will yield an extraordinary 
quantity of milk, remarkably good for making into butter and 
cheese, and another advantage attending this pasture is that 
it will continue green in the driest time of summer when 
other grass is burnt up.” 

Buckwheat has been grown and fed successfully at the 
Harper Adams College in conjunction with peas and rape, and 
the writer urges a trial of this mixture by those who have poor 
light soil. Buckwheat will grow on the poorest soils, and if 
the crop were eaten off by sheep the land would be in a con- 
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dition to carry a crop of winter barley, even on soils too poor' 
to give a profitable crop under ordinary methods of cultivation. 

Beans* — -The bean plant is quite good forage, and is readily 
eaten by cattle, even the thick hard stems. Sheep do 
not eat the bean plant if other fresh green food is aAmiiable. 
The bean has a special value in forage cropping, as it is the 
only forage plant which can be trusted to remain erect under 
all conditions, and which can be sown at any season of the 
year. For cutting green, the common winter horse bean is 
the most suitable. For spring sowing for seed production, 
the Mazagan is the most satisfactory. As in the case of the 
pea the roots of the bean pulverise the soil and leave it 
enriched for the following crops. Tn making mixtures con- 
taining beans it is necessary to sow at least one birshel per 
acre to obtain the strength necessary to support a heavy crop 
of trailing plants. 
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THE HUMAN MACHINE ON THE 

LAND. 

W. J. Malden. 

It is not necessarily the strongest labourer who does the most 
work or who is the least tired at the end of the day. Much 
labour at the present time employed in arable farming is 
inefficient, and consequently energ'y is misdirected. Assuming 
that 100 per cent, represents the efficiency of a labourer of 
all-round skill, the average for the whole country to-day is 
not more than 60 per cent. Something like £100,000,000 is 
paid yearly in wages. Forty per cent, wasted through 
inefficiency is a big charge on the land and the country. When 
several millions of acres went from the plough in the ’eighties 
and ’nineties of the last century, and the rural population 
largely drifted into the towns and industries, fche farmei's lost 
a big portion of the highly skilled men, and many of their 
more promising sons. Eoughly £1,000,000,000 was estimated 
to have gone out of farms and land capital in those years, and a 
proper wage reward could not be paid to the labourers. 

The War made a heavy call on the men of the land, and 
many skilled labourers have, as a result, been lost to 
the industry. Without skilled labour full fairming cannot 
be carried on, but what signs are there that anytlnug 
is being done to train men to a higher efficiency? Yet the 
time must come when much of the la.nd will go out of 
cultivation, unless workmen be endowed with more skill. We 
are in a fairly mechanical stage on the land, and doubtless 
invention will come further to our aid, but though a percentage 
of trained mechanics will be required, it seems perfectly safe 
to state that in a few years a highly skilled farm workei’ will 
command very high wages. The skilled man on the land, aide 
to turn to any kind of live stock, good in the hay time and 
harvest, a skilled hedger, in fact not lost anywhere, has become 
a very rare man. If he can do a few of these things really 
well, he can pretty well make his own terms, and he will be in 
greater demand as years go on. 

In many districts labour has so fallen in skill that farmers 
have accepted a very low standard, being in fact glad of any- 
thing that will see them through at all. The farm worker has 
descended very much from a farm arjrisan to a farm labourer; 
he is often possessed of little skill, and having little joy in his 
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work cannot take the pieasnre in it that his fathers did. Work 
done in that way becomes drudgery. In saying this one 
makes many exceptions. In all ways something is needed to 
bring about better conditions, to give the farm workers a 
greater interest in their occupation, and to make their lives 
more valuable to themselves and to others. Interest must be 
aroused in their work. They should be made skilled so that 
they may feel an honest pride in their work just as they should 
in their play. 

Farm Labour as Farm Athletics. — I have always regarded 
physical work on the land as farm athletics. This is probably 
due to the fact that I was reared in a district where work was 
exceptionally skilled, and where competitions in the arts of 
husbandry excited as much interest as a local football match 
does to-day. As a native of Bedfordshire, I was brought up 
under the direct influence and outcome of those remarkable 
historic Woburn Sheep Shearings which began tow^ards the 
end of the 18th and continued into the 19th century. It was 
in them that the great effort of the Dukes of Bedford, Coke of 
Holkham, Ellman of Glynde, and other giants of those days 
set themselves to w'ake up farming from the sleep in which it 
had slumbered for some centuries. These gatheriugs were 
notable in that they instituted in a broad manner competitions 
by workmen in acts of husbandry. These farm workmen's 
competitions acquired world wide repute, and before the 19th 
century opened a few county agricultural societies w^ere 
founded, mainly to further skill in farm labour. Naturally 
from immediate association Bedfordshire inaugurated a 
Society; and until quite late in the century when hard times in 
farming stopped them for a few years the competitions aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm, and exercised a big infinence. 
Farmers and workmen shared equally in the spirit of emula- 
tion aroused, and the county ploughing matches even sixty 
years ago were the hunting ground where the large agricul- 
tural machinery firms sought men of skill and resource to be 
taken to demonstrate the value of their implements and 
machines throughout the world. Further, the market gardens 
and the seed growing areas in the Biggleswade and Potton 
district developed men of skill in the handling of tillage tools. 
Thus, in that and the surrounding counties, arose an all round 
skill hard to excel. Skill made work easy to the men, com- 
petitions aroused enthusiasm, and enthusiasm led men to work 
with a will. It was not a question of one man being set apart 
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to do a particular job; every man ex])ectecl to be au all“]*ou.rul 
hand. 

Suggested Inter-County Competitions. — There are many ineii 
farming snccessfully to-day who owe their RiK‘eess mainly to 
taking up farniB where their predecesBora had tra.ined the 
men to skilled work. Had they not found tliem they could !\ot 
have trained them. Tt is of little use to find fault with bad 
work if one cannot show the man the right way. In rather 
a Mu'dely varied life on the land I have found nothing so valuable 
to me as those few years when I took part in and learned 
farm work from the skilled artisans amongst whom fate threw 
me, and every youth going on to the land should make as 
much study of it as of any other section, I shonld like to see 
teams of young farmers of one county challenging those of 
other counties in a wide range of acts of husbandry; inter- 
county contests between the farm workmen, with a challenge 
shield for the best county; and inter-school contests between 
schools in different districts. Tt would be far more exhilarating 
than, seeing two parishes playing indifferent football ! .Few 
liave thought what a lot may be learned in farm work in a 
village school playground; and how a simple training may teach 
much that is useful. All sports and physical work should be 
learnt when, one is young. 

Training in Farm Labour is Easy. — However, training in. 
farm labour is awery simple thing; and is capable of being 
taught easily and systematically. That amongst older men, there 
would be opposition to this there is no doubt, and many who 
have tried to inculcate fresh methods have met a resistance 
which has caused them to discontinue their efforts, as they have 
found that sometimes it is better to carry out a bad method 
well than a good method badly. 

In systematising work I have followed closely the practices 
in the more strenuous sports. No matter what the physical 
work or sport, no one commences to do it in the right way, 
whether it is handling a golf club or a scythe, and unless 
the proper way is shQwn little skill is obtained. It has to be 
remembered that a man is a machine — the most wonderful 
machine in the world — capable of doing any work performed 
by the most intricate machinery. He is superior to farm 
animals because they are horizontal machines capable of doing 
work only in a straight line forward or backward. Mah is a 
hinged vertical machine not only doing this. ])ut able to stoop 
and lift heavy weights vertically, which a horse cannot do. 
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Also he lias lateral action; ])y a heave from his hips and a 
shoulder jerk, he c-an pitch a sack of wheat sideways some feet 
clear of himself. Pie also has linked action tlu’ough the arms 
by which he gets arm swing in association with body swing, 
and so can use a scythe or an axe, and throw heavy bodies 
from side to side liy hand grip. Again, when using a tool 
he can get an up and down action from arms and body, as 
in pumping or threshing with a flail. PTe can also pull with 
the arms, using body weight. He can utilise the back swing 
over the hips, together with the leg drive, as in rowing, hoeing, 
or tug-of-war. Pie (.an lift upwards as in digging, or pitch 
sheaves, or swung a long hedging bill. In fact there is 
practically no action or combined action he cannot perform. 
His hinges at the ankle, knee, hips, shoulders, wrists and fingers 
are under the influence of muscles and tendons, which flex and 
give rise to pow’crfnl actions, wPiich are often assisted by dead 
w^eight, and their proper use takes advantage of leverages; more- 
over, witili tools in hand a man finds leverage from these as 
well as from outside conditions. We do not think of ourselves 
as machines until we go in for sports; yet a skilled athlete is 
but an expert artisan in an unproductive calling. A man with 
skilled training takes little out of himself as compared with 
one untrained. It is the same in all farm work; brute strength 
is helpful, but a weaker man who has got the knack can beat 
the unskilled any and every time, just as an old man who is 
skilled is worth more on a farm than a young one unskilled. 

“ Putting one’s back into work ” means much more than 
mei'e exertion, it means using one’s force and dead weight to 
the best advantage. The greater part of all heavy work should 
be done by the l:)ack and legs through leverage and momentum 
obtained through the joints or hinges, and to a large extent 
these are obtained merely by skill in actuating them, viz., 
learning how to apply them to the best advantage. The arms 
and hands are convenient means through w^hich the power is 
transmitted to tools, they give “ finish ” of work, and add 
to celerity. Knack is merely a proper <iO“Ordiiiation of mind 
and muscle brought to the position where effort is not needed 
to work them together; but one may have a had knack so it is 
necessary to learn the correct method of WT^orking. 

"When the best method of working is decided upon, it will 
be found that it comprises a certain number of actions to com- 
plete an operation; and these actions will be repeated in the 
same sequence in each operation, I have analysed the various 
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operations into individual actions, eliminated the wasteful ones, 
and taught the others separately. Next they are run together 
and operation is . linked to operation. As these are repeated 
there must be an easy connection between them making a 
aeries of smooth movements each similar, but necessary for 
continuous work. We see it in mowing, hoeing (when done 
in the proper manner), digging, axe work, planting cabbages, 
&c. Linally, the human machine tunes itself up to a speed 
compatible with endurance through an average working day, 

Heed for Intelligent Observation. — However, the hum.an 
machine should be made to bring its intelligence to bear, to 
realise its powers, and the mechanical forces within it. The 
simplest laws of mechanics must be followed. These can be 
taught very simply and quickly by simple illustration. It may 
be mentioned that little effective work can be done with the 
legs straight and rigid. The body and legs must relax, other- 
wise the rocking and rolling actions obtainable about the hinges 
or joints at the hips, knee and ankle, so necessary to give 
effect to body swing, either fore and aft or laterally, cannot be 
obtained. They give an opportunity to take advantage of good 
footwork and stance — two of the first essentials, as they afford 
the opportunity to make use of momentum, and to regain 
equilibrium, without which rythmical actions will not be 
maintained. 

Then again relaxation is needed to allow the body to go 
down to the squat or crouch to do any w’-ork where stooping is 
i’equired, and to do it without a backache — as in cabbage 
planting. The body must always have an easy balance or 
poise, or it will be overbalanced, so that power is lost and 
a proper sequence of actions cannot be taken, It is not 
necessary to go near to a man to see if he is working properly; 
it is shown as soon as he can be clearly seen. SufEcient proof 
is afforded by the fact that a man keeps time with himself 
throughout his work. It may be clearly seen whether a man 
works inside his work, or uses a tight grip where he should use 
fhe running hand, or uses the ham knuckle jerk in lifting a 
sheaf on to a wagon or rick, or is using his body leverage and 
not merely an arm lift or swung. Whether he understands the 
simple laws of levers as applied to the mechanism of his own 
body, has some knowledge of a suitable line of draught, realises 
the advantage of using his reach, has a notion of timing an 
action or values the effect of wrist work and other points, is 
discernible to anyone who has a proper knowledge of skilled 
woidcmanship. 
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Simple Instraction* — By simple demoastration all these are 
easy to teach to the old or young. It is so simple that it 
can be taught to children of almost any age, and could be 
taught in any village school playground; moreover, a boy 
leaving school at fourteen could be trained thus in many 
necessary forms of work, and be skilled in work, whereas other- 
wise he would go on to a farm without skill, and often by 
working where poor skill prevails, even after a lifetime on it 
would remain inefficient. 

That strength is not the ruling influence in effective working 
1 recently demonstrated through a cinematograph film showing 
girls after three months’ training doing very varied work, 
including most of the heaviest done on the farm. By the 
proper application of their powers they were able to work with- 
out undue fatigue, they got the knack of doing the work in 
fche most effective manner, and they worked with perfect 
rhythm. 

It may be taken as a pretty safe axiom that if dung is loaded 
and spread by long handled forks, if hoeing is done by dub- 
headed hoes instead of swmn necks, and if hedges are trimmed 
hack with short (one handed) swaps or fagging hooks, then the 
standard of work generally is a low one, wdiilst the absence 
of cabbages in a stock raising district is pretty good evidence 
that the men have not learned to stoop without making thek 
backs ache. Yet nothing is easier than transplanting done 
skilfully. With a proper stoop there is no need for back ache. 
In many districts there is not a man who can plant 2,000 
cabbages a day, yet after short training they are able to do it, 
and find it easy to plant 5,000. Where this is done the crop 
is cheaper and more reliable than any other form of root 
growing. 

Fn view of the large number of persons who have come on to 
the laud wholly unskilled, with little likelihood of training 
whereby they will become skilled, whether they come as work- 
men, small holders, men from the services, allotment holders, 
who are spending energy with small results, one cannot fail 
to see the low efficiency on the land. Boys come to the land 
. as stop gaps wu'th no knowledge, skill, or incentive to work. 
They think that a fixed wage now will see them through life, 
but without skill it will not. Any training or incentive to skill 
is sorely needed to restore and maintain craftsmanship in agri- 
cultural labour. It is necessary if the. land is to be kept under 
eidtivaition. The significance of this is obvious. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF PEATY 

SOILS. 

PART IL— TEE SILTY AND SANDY PEATS. 

B. J. Russell, D.Sc., P.E.S., 

Director o/ the EoiharnMcd Jix])eTmient(il Station. 

In Part I of this article, inihlished in the March issue of 
the JoiTRKAL, p. 1104, Dr. Russell gave an account of the 
True Peats ” m low-lying and high -lying districts, and 
the method, of reclamation. 

These soils form a, transition between tlie true peats and true 
soils ; they arise in conditions where bacterial action goes on more 
slowly than in ordinary soils, but more quickly than in true 
peats ; organic matter,' therefore, accumulates but without 
forming a separate vegetable layer. They may also arise when 
a true peat, after drainage, shrinks and finally disappeai's, again 
exposing the old surface on which it bad rested. 

In general these soils present greater possibilities of reclama- 
tion than the peats. They usually have the same defects as the 
peats, viz., wetness, acidity and lack of phosphates, but in a less 
intense form; it ivas through these defects that the soil bacteria 
were unable to complete their work, and until they are remedied 
crops cannot make proper growth. 

Silty Peats. — An interesting example of the silty peats is 
found in Bodmin moor, Cornwall. The elevation is 800 to 
1,000 ft. and tlie rainfall probably about 40 to 50 in. ; both are 
high enough to interfere with ordinary agricultural processes 
and with the decomposition of plant residues in the soil, but the 
conditions are more favourable than on the higher lying Dart- 
moor, and in consequence there is considerably less deposit of 
layers of peat. The composition of much of the moor soil is 
^lifferent from normal agricultural soil in its higher content of 
organic matter, but it is by no means as far removed fi‘om 
normal soil as is peat. 

It is possible also that peat may have occurred on some of these 
areas, but if so it has been denuded subsequently faster than it 
could be reformed. Some of these soils have the composition 
shown in the table on the next page. 

In all eases except Laneast the surface soil was black, under- 
lain by a band of broken stone; lower down was a reddish yellow 
! subsoil. Where drainage is possible there is no insuperable 
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Surface Soils Subsoils 



1 

Wilsoy Down ! 

i 

LaiietiKt 

Down 

David- 

Sti )\V 

Moor 

Cardin- 

hain 

Down 

WiDey 

Down 

Liinoast 

Down 

David- 

stow 

Moor 


Culti- 

vated 

Wild 

Wild 

Wild 

Wild 

Wild 

Wild 

Wild 

Fine gravel 

:b2 

2-5 

3'9 

1-6 

10-4 

2-1 

(rl 

2*7 

Coarse sand ... 

9*5 

G-3 

1-8 

1-5 

17*8 

(>•3 

3-9 

1-7 

Bailie sand 

26‘3 

31T) 

20-2 

15-4 

10-4 

32*4 

19-2 

14*1 

Silt 

18-1 

20T> 

21-3 

33-9. 

13(> 

17-0 

18*2 

34-1 

Fine silt 

25-8 

19-1 

25-2 

I'r-o 

ll-O 

24'0 

28-4 

18*8 

Clay 

2A 

1*8 

4-5 

3T 

3‘5 

6*0 

9-1 

11-2 

Stones ... 


I2*r> 

12-4 



i 



Organic matter 

9-1 

11-9 

161 

19-5 

17-0 

(>•2 

8-6 

12*1 

Nitrogen 

o-:u 

0-35 

0-46 

04)3 

0*48 

0-1.5 

0-23 

0-29 

Carbonates 

nil 

nil 

nil 

trace 

nil 

nil 

trace 

trace 

Acidity 


present 

present 






Lime requirement 
Total potash 


0*48 

0'67 






(K,0) 

Phosphoric aeid 


0-21 

0-53 






(P=0,) ... 



O'lO 







difficulty about reclamation; some has been carried out already 
on Wilsey Down. The first ploughing is heavy because of the 
broken stones, sometimes the work proves even dangerous when 
done with a horse plough ; there is less difficulty with a tractor. 
More important perhaps than anything else in these high districts 
is the selection of suitable varieties of crops. The Cornish oat — 

American — ^is still grown on the old moorland farms as it 
has been for 40 years past. Preliminary trials indicate, how- 
ever, that some of the newer sorts such as “ Yielder and 
‘‘ Golden Bain may prove distinctly better. Phosphates 
(superphosphate or perhaps basic slag) should be liberally used to 
hasten ripening of the cereals and to improve the feeding value 
of the rape and seeds grown for sheep feeding. Nitrogenous 
fertilisers and lime are also likely to be effective. There is 
much room for carefully considered experiments on the improve- 
ment of these soils. 

Another group lies at lower altitudes and under a smaller 
rainfall ; it offers even better prospects of reclamation ; examples 
are found in the Staddon grits of the Lower Devonian series at 
NewlynDowns and St. Brioch’s, Cornwall, Analysis of the soils 
gave the results shown in the next table (there are no important 
differences between the waste and the cultivated soils). 
An example of reclamation of this type of land is seen on Tre- 
mollet Down where a trSct of 280 acres was taken into 
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Np-wlijn 

Sf, Ihuooh'’ii. 
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Waste. 

Culti- 

vate<L 

Waste. 

Ciiiti- 

valed. 

■Waste. 

CuItL 

vatetl. 

Laboratory iiunilier ... 



10 

11 

10 

11 

Fiue grave] 

8-7 . 

7*4 

2*4 

1*7 

3*1) 

3*5 

Coarse sand 

9*2 

5-5 

6T 

8*5 

7*4 

7*2 

Fine sand 

20*3 

18*3 

28-9 

22*8 

29*4 

21-3 

Silt 

2L2 

27*8 

17*8 * 

30*3 

16*2 

33*9 

Fine silt 

17*5 

15';8 

20*8 

12*9 

21*0 

11*0 

Clay 1 

6*6 

100 

9*3 

6*6 

9*2 

11*5 

Stones ... 

j 


20 

15 

17 

24 

Organic matter 

7*G 

9*2 

9*6 

9*0 

t)‘l 

0*9 

Nitrogen 

0*21 

0*27 

0*23 

0*30 

0*10 

0*1 f) 

Carbonates 

nil 

nil 

nil 

0*02 

nil 

nil 

Acidity.,. 

present 

present 

present 

present 

0*23 

preset) 1. 

present 

Lime requ i reinent 



0*03 

0*37 

0*21 

Total potash (KyO) ... 



0*35 

0*;j5 

0*18 

0*32 

Total phospha tcs ( Fu 0 r , ) 



003 

0*07 

0*01 



cultivation by the Duchy of Cornwall in 1909-10 at a cost of 
approximately .Til per acre. Since the land readily lets at T1 
per acre the project has been profitable. The gorse and heather 
were burnt, and the land was ploughed; no further treatment 
was needed. The chief expense was incurred in making the 
road through the land and in setting out and enclosing the fields. 
These are of 8 acres each and fenced in with the usual Cornish 
earth wall faced with stone, on the top of which hazel and other 
bushes will grow; substantial fences are needed to shelter the 
live stock. The main feature of the farming is stock raising, 
and the farmers usually adopt the following rotation — oats, roots, 
barley, seeds mixture — which is then left as long as possible; 
some of it has been down' too long and is beginning to be weedy. 
The land obviously needs lime which was not applied as part of 
the reclamation ; spurry, sorrel and polygonium are all common 
on the stubbles, but the reclamation has been a complete success. 

Sandy Peats. — Numerous instances of these soils occur in 
Cornwall, and they are commonly in bad repute. Pew people 
who know them speak well of the black granite, or as they are 
locally called “ growan,” soils of Cornwall, yet there seems 
no reason why they should not be cultivated. Some of them 
are very acid — one indeed is the most acid soil the writer has 
found in England — but this could be overcnme by a sufficient 
dressing of lime. 
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The following analyses of soils are taken from the 
St. Biiryan’s district, between Penzance and Land’s End; for 
purposes of comparison the values for a highly fertile potato 
soil near Penzance are also given: — 



Trevidder 

Moor. 

Near Bo.scawen. 

LadgvaiO, 

Pen;^:ince. 


Waste. 

Waste. 

Cultivated 

Highly fertile potato 
soil. 





Surface. 

Subsoil. 

Fine gravel ... 

21*0 

9-3 

8*0 

2*8 

4*6 

Coarse sand 

40*9 

18-1 

16-4 

9-7 

11-6 

Fine sand 

O'O 

20-5 

30*8 

57*0 

49*9 

Silt 

8*1 

2M 

17*2 

2-9 

9-4 

Fine silt 

4*7 

8-8 

9 2 

7*4 

9-2 

Clay 

1*1 

2*2 

1*0 

1-4 

1-3 

Stones 

82 

ir> 

10 

23 


Orgame matter (loss 






on ignition) 

11 -s 

13-2 

10 M 

8-8 

9-4 

Nitrogen 

Carbonate (as caleinin 

0*84 

0*39 

0*37 

0*19 

0*19 

carbonate) ... 

nil 

nil 

nil 

3*2 

2-G 

Acidity ... ... 

])resent 

high 

present 

5-2 

absent 

absent 

Ph value 

Lime requirement for 

4*8 

4 *9 




neutralisation t 

Phosphoric Acid 

0*40 

0*73 

0*44 

none 

none 

(F.O,) Total 

0*10 


0*08 

0-25 


Potash (KgO) Total 

0*52 

0*28 

0*54 

0*44 



*This raeaHurcs the intensity of the acidity but not the quantity ; 7*2 is the 
neutral point and the lower the Ph tifrure the greater the intensity, 

fThis DLicaHLires the quantity of acidity and also the amount of lime absorbed in 
•oflier ways. The Hutchinsou-McLennan method is used. 

The soils were all deep, and the subsoils, both at Boscawen 
and Trevidder, closely resemble the surface soils; the figures 
are omitted for the sake of brevity. Other waste areas in the 
district were similar in character to the Boscawen area; the 
analytical details need not, therefore, be given. 

All that these waste soils need is clearing to remove gorse 
•and bracken, then deep ploughing, finally a good dressing of 
lime and phosphates. The smallness of the difference between 
Boscawen waste and cultivated land shows that there is nothing 
in the. soil to prevent cultivation. There are, of course, 
marked differences from the fertile potato soils of Penzance, 
both in the soil and even more in the position, but these could 
be used for several types of farming and for either small or 
large holders. 

Note. — Eeferences to the literature on this subject may be 
obtained on application to the Ministry. ' o 2 
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POTATO GROWING IN ESSEX. 

R. II. CuEBiE, Moulsham Lodge, Chelmsjord. 

Tiie potato is one of our most important farm firopSy and can 
be cultivated successfully and profitably on all soils in, this 
country with the exception of the' heaviest clays. In order, 
however, that the best results may be obtained, it requires “good 
farming ” both as regards cultivation and manuring. 

In an ordinary farming rotation, potatoes are taken between 
two corn crops, and are a very good cleaning crop. 

Cultivations. — The great mistake made by so manj?' potato 
growers is to give too little cultivation. They manure their land 
well with farmyard manure in the autumn, and also apply a 
liberal dressing of artificial manures in the spring. They then 
keep their land reasonably clean, and of course are disappointed 
if they do not get the maximum yield; but the first, last, and 
all-important thing in potato growing is deep cultivation and 
plenty of it, up to the time when the tubers are forming, when 
of course all cultivations should cease. 

Useful Hints nn Cultivation. — Ploughing should take place- 
as soon after harvest as possible, to a depth of at least six or 
seven inches. A subsoiling plough should come directly behind 
the ordinary plough, subsoiling an additional eight or nine 
inches. The subsoiling plough should not bring any soil to the 
top, but only break the subsoil, getting it into a good mulch 
below. The land should then lie open until the spring, and 
then, if the soil and weather will permit, it should be cultivated 
deeply, preferably by steam tackle, but if steam tackle is not 
available, a strong tractor will do the work. This cultivating 
should be at least seven or eight inches deep. The land should 
then be well harrowed until a level top is obtained. To economise 
in labour it should then be ridged with a ridging machine 
which makes two ridges (baulks or drills) at each operation, at 
the same time sowing the artificial manure. This is a good 
way to apply artificial manure, as a little of the mould rolls on 
top of the manure, and the seed tuber does not come into direct 
touch with it. The baulks should be about 27 inches wide. 

Methods of Planting and subsequent Cultivations. — The seed 
potatoes should be planted directly behind the ridging machine,, 
the tubers being covered in with a double-breasted or moulding 
plough. One horse should always walk on the top of the ridge 
so as not to displace any of the tubers in the furrow. 
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About a week after the planting the ridges should be harrowed 
down with light harrows , care being taken not to harrow the 
baulks too flat, otherwise the tubers may be disturbecL After 
the harrowing they should be horse-hoed (with two horses) to 
a depth of six or seven inches between the rows, and then 
moulded up with a moulding plough. About ten days or; a 
fortnight later a shim should be run under the potatoes, taking 
one baulk at a time, and shimming to a depth of four inches 
below the seed tuber. An implement, commonly known as a 
potato shim, is used for this operation. This will put the whole 
of the land into a proper mould or mulch. In some eases the 
results are very beneficial, but in others when the weather is 
very dry, and the ground very rough, shimming wniild result in a 
loss of moisture, and the farmer must therefore use his own 
discretion. In a case such as is mentioned above the ridges 
ought to be harrowed down again with saddle-back harrows, and 
horse-hoed again. The land should then be left until the 
potatoes are three or four inches through the ground, when they 
should be hand-hoed, all the top soil being moved, whether there 
are weeds or not. This should be followed by another horse- 
hoeing, and when the potatoes are high enough they should be 
well moulded up. This should finish all cultivations. 

Manuring. — This is a matter on which there is considerable 
difference of opinion, but after many years of practical 
experience the writer has no hesitation in recommending the 
following methods. 

As soon as possible after harvest, 15 tons of good, well- 
rotted farmyard manure should be applied to the stubbles and 
ploughed in. In the spring, just before planting, there should 
be applied a mixture of : — 

cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia 
5 cwt. 30 per cent. Superphosphate 
1 cwt. Sulphate of Potash. 

If farmyard manure is not available for the potato crop, a 
liberal dressing of organic manure should be given, which 
will to a certain extent take the place of farmyard manure. 
This organic manure should be either bone and meat meal, 
hoof and horn manure, or fish guano, and should be applied 
at the rate of about 8 cwt. per acre, while a mixture of 1| cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia and 1| cwt. sulphate of potash per acre 
should also be applied. The application of sulphate of potash 
to light land will be specially beneficial. 

Planting. — Planting is an operation which requires more 


per acre. 
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attention than is usually devoted to' it. Early varieties for the 
early market should be planted about ten' inches apart, and 
main crop varieties should be planted from, fifteen to sixteen 
inches apart. Care should l)e taken to see that the seed tubers 
ai*e planted with equal spaces between them, as if they are 
p'lanted too closely together the plants will ]:>e crowded and the 
result will be a large proportion of small potatoes. If too much 
space is left between the tubers ground wall be wasted and 
weeds will have a l)etter chance. Some farmers use a marker, 
consisting of a wheel with movable spikes which are set to the 
required distance and the wheel is then pushed along the 
furrows making small holes at even distances for the seed 
tubers. Where such a marker is not available it is a good 
practice for the man in charge of the planting to have a stick 
. cut to the length of the required distance betvv'oen each potato, 
and he can then measure the distance at which the workers are 
dropping the potatoes, and give them a clear idea as to exactly 
.how much space is to be left between each tuber. Some 
farmers plant potatoes at a distance of twelve inches apart, 
believing that they will get a larger crop, but wdiile they may 
get a larger number of tubers, the total yield of good market- 
able ware potatoes will be less; and a good crop of ware 
potatoes is what we should aim at. 

Boxing. — The boxing of early varieties should be done in 
September or October, and the boxes stored in a house or 
barn suitable for the purpose. A suitable house must have 
plenty of light, with a window or large loop, which can be 
opened every day when the weather is open, on each side of 
the house, in order to get a proper current of air through. 
Under these conditions the potatoes will give hardy, stubby, 
purple shoots. Care should always bo taken to pack the boxes 
correctly; if they are packed too closely, long, white spindly 
shoots will be found on the potatoes in the centre of each box, 
and this should be avoided (see sketch) . . The boxes should ho 
moved at least twice during the period, the top boxes being 
put below and the bottom boxes on top. 

The boxing of late varieties is a very debatable point. If 
the date of planting is to be very late — say the end of April 
pr the beginning of May — ^the potatoes ought to be boxed; but 
if planting, particularly with late-sprouting fresh Scotch seed, 
is to take place between the end of March and the middle of 
- April, so that the first sprouts are* formed in the soil, little 
jadvantage is to be gained by boxing. 
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Seed. — It pays the farmer to sow good seed for all crops, 
but the seed is of special importance in growing potatoes. The 
benefits derived from change of “ seed ” are now generally 
admitted, but some growers are not sufficiently particular as to 
{]he source of their new seed ’’ potatoes. 



Boxes for Bprouting I’otatoes. 


It is generally admitted that Scotch seed potatoes yield the 
best crops, but still a large number of farmers cling to the belief 
that “ once-grown ” seeds (i.e., potatoes grown in England from 
Scotch seed) will yield crops equally as good as those grown from 
seed direct from Scotland. Satisfactory results are undoubtedly 
obtained from “ once-grown ” seed potatoes in those parts of 
the country which have a fairly heavy rainfall, but in the drier 
parts (the south-eastern and home counties) far heavier crops 
are obtained from Scotch seed than from “ once-grown ” seed 
potatoes, although in a year with a heavy rainfall during the 
growing season occasionally the latter will yield crops almost 
equal to those obtained from the Scotch seed. These, however, 
are the exceptions which prove the rule, that in the dry eastern 
counties fresh Scotch seed*should be planted every season. Not 
only in the weight of the crop is the advantage of the new seed 
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to be reckoned, but the crop grown from new seed is generally 
more sound and marketable than a crop grown from once- 
grown seed. Some farmers, while admitting that larger total 
crops are obtained from new seed, incline to the opinion that a 
larger percentage of ware (large size tubers) is obtained from 

once-grown ” seed, but experiments conducted by the East 
Anglian Institute of Agriculture (see Keport on Field Experi- 
ments for 1914) do not confirm this. 

Considerable differences of opinion exist as to the best seed 
size, but generally speaking it is found that seed dressed through 
a 2-irich and over a IJ-ineh riddle, although taking a fair weight 
per acre, give more satisfactory results than those obtained from 
smaller seed, with the exception of the first-early variety, 
Epicure, which seems to grow equally vigorously from very 
small tubers. 

Varieties. — Local conditions largely influence the varieties 
which should be planted, but, speaking generally, one may say 
that for the production of potatoes for the very early market 
Epicure is a prime favourite, followed by Eclipse, which, 
although of better quality and shape, and a heavier cropper, is 
a little later than Epicure. 

It is interesting to note that some growers have reported very 
favourably on King George as a first early, and claim that, if 
boxed and sprouted and planted at the same time as Epicure, it 
gives a large crop of potatoes of good quality equally as early. 
Usually, however, King George is grown as a second early, and 
should be lifted, as a general rule, not later than the end of 
August. 

Main crop varieties are always changing, but of late years 
King Edward has been a great favourite at most markets in 
England, though unfortunately this variety does not seem to 
possess enough vigour to grow a really heavy crop, except under 
favourable soil conditions and with a fairly heavy rainfall. Arran 
Chief is a very good potato, giving a good yield on nearly all 
soils, even in a dry season. Unfortunately neither of these 
varieties is immune from wart disease, which has become so 
prevalent during the last year or two, and growers are turning 
their attention to several of the new immune varieties. These 
are too numerous to mention in detail, but Great Scot and The 
Ally have proved very vigorous potatoes, giving big yields of 
good quality tubers. Kerris Pink is also being grown to some 
extent, and has given some very heavy yields. Majestic, 
although a heavy cropper, is inclined to be coarse. 
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Spraying. — Although the practice of spraying potatoes is 
getting more popular, very few farmers realise that, apart from 
preventing potato disease, spraying increases the crop very con- 
siderably by extending the growing period. 

Spraying should be carried out at least twice in the season. 
The best times for spraying vary in different parts of the country, 
but, speaking generally, the first spraying should take place 
during the first fortnight in July, and the second about three 
weeks later. In a wet season it may be necessary to give a third 
spraying. 

Two types of horse-drawn spraying machines are in use — one 
for dry spraying and another for wet spraying. 

It is claimed that the application of liquid spray (either 
Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture) is more effective than a dry 
spraying, but the writer has always used dry spray and found 
it very effective. Dry spraying should be done late at night or 
early morning, when the dew is on the leaf. 

Harvesting. — If the ground is very hard and dry, the be>st 
way to lift potatoes is by means of a potato plough. By this 
method the tubers are not bruised, but care must be taken 
to have the share of the plough well below the potatoes. 

If the ground is reasonably soft, the method of using a potato 
digger is preferable. The digger must not be driven too fast, 
otherwise the potatoes will be thrown too far, thereby making 
extra work for the pickers, and to use a screen damages the 
potatoes. In this case also, care should be taken to have the 
broadshare of the digger an inch or so below the lowest tubers. 
If this is not done, the result will be a lot of split and damaged 
potatoes. All damaged tubers should be taken out when 
dressing for market, as the market prices naturally depend 
largely upon well dressed samples. 

Probably the cheapest method of picking potatoes is as 
follows. If the crop is good, nine pickers will be required 
nn each side, but if very heavy, ten wall be necessary — in 
other words, eighteen or twenty pickers respectively. 
The length of ridges should be measured and divided into 
ninths or tenths as the case may be, and stakes should be 
inserted in the middle of the work, so that each picker will 
have his or her equal share. Then each picker should be 
supplied with five bushel or potato baskets, and three carts 
should follow round at regular intervals, the potatoes being 
emptied into the carts and taken loose to the clamp. 
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Clamping. — This is work that requires careful attention. 
The bottom of the clamp should be about four feet wide and 
not more than from three to four inches deep. The side of a 
potato clamp should be made as steep as possible, a,nd the 
clamp brought to a sharp point at the top. As the olamp is^ 
formed it should be covered with dry wheat straw, well 
straightened out, and packed tightly about six inches deep. 
The clamp should be earthed up at once if possible — while the 
straw is dry. If this is done, with about seven inches of earth, 
there will be little risk from frost, always taking care that the 
trench outside the clamp is about six inches deeper than, the 
bottom of the potato clamp in order that the potatoes will lie 
quite dry. It is essential when earthing up the clamp to place 
a straw ventilation on the top, at least every six feet. This 
will let any heat out of the clamp and. the potatoes will keep 
very much better. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SIZE AND 
CHARACTER OF SEED ON THE 

YIELD OF POTATOES. 

Eedcliffe N. Sai..*aman, M.A., 5J.LX 

In 1920 a preliminary investigation of the above pro1)lem was 
begun. For this purpose a stock of a new variety"*"' was 
employed, which had been grown in Barley, Herts, the previous 
year; the tubers had been clamped during the winter and 
sprouted in the spring. This main crop variety is well adapted 
to this type of experiment for two reasons : it is an exceptionally 
heavy cropper and it is extremely resistant to leaf -roll and mosaic. 
The tubers are white kidneys, and are immune to wart disease. 
This stock was raised in 1911 by the writer in Barley. 

Selections of the seed tubers were made by the writer accord- 
ing to various grades, and the number of tubers in every pound 
weight of seed was carefully checked. The tubers were selected 
both for size and weight so that each class was as uniform as 
possible. 

The classes selected were : — 


1. 

Weiqht of tuber neti' 
0*4 055. 

i.e., 8() tubers to 1 lb. 

2. 

1-3 „ 

19 

,, ,, ,, ,, 

8. 

•2-0 „ 

71 8 ,, „ 

4. 

2-6 ,, 

,1 h ,, 

5. 

4- 

4 

,, T. 

(). 


a 

7. 

.. 

1, 12 „ 4| 11). 

cS. 

3-0 „ 

V> 4 > 

,, ,, ,, “io ,5 


y. Mixed seed of all Kizet^. 


Class No. 8 was not chosen with the idea of differentiating 
the crop obtained from seed so very similar, both in size and 
weight, to those used in Classes 6 and 7, but to discover whether 
seed tubers which carried much secondary growth influenced 
the resulting yield. In fact Class 8‘ differs merely as to the 
presence of secondary growth on all the seed tubers used, 
from Classes 6 and 7. The tubers were planted in rows in the 
midst of a farm crop of potatoes of the same variety. The part 
of the field selected, the soil of which is a medium clayey loam, 
is as nearly uniform in quality as it is possible to find in this 
part of the country, and was chosen for that reason. Manuring 
was the same for the entire potato crop, viz., 15 tons per acre 
laid in the furrows on which the potatoes were planted. The 
® This potato is not, as yet, on the market. 
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distance between the sets was 15 in. and between rows 30 in. 
Tubers were not cut. 

It is realised that in order to obtain reliable and accurate 
results in respect to cropping, it is rightly accepted that each plot 
should be repeated several times and the prol)a].)]B error ca,icU" 
lated; this has not been done. Notwithstanding, there is evi- 
dence that a very considerable degree of accuracy may be 
ascribed to the results obtained. Thus when the ware sized 
tubers were used as seed, Classes 5-7, the resulting crops are 
12.0, 11.2, 11.8 tons per acre respectively, which is not 
only a closely similar result, but one which previous experience 
would suggest* The very striking similarity between the average 
of the analysed results of the eight crops with that derived from 
mixed unselected seed of the same variety (Table II), would 
further suggest that the crops as shown in each of the eight 
classes cannot vary much from their true modes. Without 
therefore, wishing to stress unduly the results arrived at, the 
writer feels considerable confidence that the outstanding features 
which will be shortly detailed may be accepted as a general 
guide to the solution of the problem in hand. 

In Table I the actual weight and number of seed of each of the 
eight classes employed are shown. In addition the weight of 
the 'Crop returned; the ratio of yield to seed weight; the yield 
per acre ; the weight of seed used per acre : the weight of ware 
tubers of 4 oz, weight and over, and the net crop after deducting 
the weight of seed used are shown^ 
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oz. 

lb. 


lb. 


lb. 

totlH 

tons 

Ions 

tons 

1. 

36 : 1 lb. 


'44 

8*5 

304 

280 

1 :33 

•92 

5*7 

•17 

2-15 

5*53 

2. 

12 : 1 lb. 


1-33 

29 

'348 

504 

1 : 17*4 

1*45 

9*0 

‘ -ni 

2*45 

8*49 

Z. 

12:U\h, 


2' 

31 

248 

668 

1 :18 

2*23 

13*8 

•77 

4*36 

13*0 

4. 

12 : 2Ib. 


2*66 

73 

438 

756 

1 : 10*3 

1-73 

10*7 

1* 

3'67 

9*7 

5. 

12:31b. 


4* 

16*5 

66 

128 

1 : 7*8 

1*95 

12*0 

T'5 

2’64. 

10*5 

6, 

12 : 4 lb. 


5*33 

47*5 

142 

266 

1:5*4 

1*8 

11*2 

2*1 

3*55 

9*1 

7. 

12:4Jlb. 


5*66 

50 

141 

264 

1 :5’3 

1*9 

11*8 

2*2 

2'82 

9*6 

8. 

12 : 4| lb. 

1 




1 








Secotidary 

growthfj 

6* 

20 

53 

123 1 

1 :6’1 

2*35 

14*6 

2-4 

3*8 

12*2 


Prom this table two facts are evident (1) That it is tubers of 
2 oz. weight which give the best return of crop, excepting the 
large tuber sets with secondary growths. When, however, the 
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weight of seed is taken into consideration with the yields then 
the crop from the 2 oz. set is the heaviest of all. (2) That the 
crop from the sets with secondary growth is very much greater 
than any of the others, which is a fact of considerable interest. 
It is hoped that experiments will be continued to ascertain 
whether such tuber sets, cut into pieces of 2 oz. weight, would 
yield equally good crops. If such is the case, as is very probable, 
then there would be great advantage in using such, especially 
in view of the fact, as we shall see later, that the tendency to 
secondary growth is in no way conveyed by the tuber. 

That the sets with secondary growths should have proved 
such successful seed is, however, not surprising; a secondary 
outgrowth indicates a high vegetative activity on the part of the 
parent tuber, and the outgrowth itself is in the nature of an 
immature tuber, which experience has long shown to be the best 
type of tuber seed. 

Samples taken at random from the crops derived from the 
eight classes were analysed into the following groups of tubers : — 

Class a . — Tubers under 1 oz. in weight. 


h— „ of 

1-1^ oz. 

c. ,, ,, 

14 - 2-6 07. . 

d.- „ 

3 - 4 ^ » 

)J 5? 

5 oz. and upwards. 


The results are set out in Table II. 


TABLE II. 





Percentage of Total in each 


Heavy- 
Ware 
d. and e, 
combined 


Seed Class. 

Weight 

of 


Crop 01as.s. 




Sample. 

. I 

K 

C. 

d. 

e. 



lb. 







I. 

Under 1 oz. 

32 

4*0 

5*0 

18*0 

.37*0 

36*0 

73*0 

2. 

oz. 

30-5 

5*4 

9*7 

29*5 

19*6 

35*0 

64*6 

S. 

2 oz. 

29*25 

3*45 

2*55 

.30*7 

24*0 

39*2 

63*2 

4 . 

2*66 oz. 

30 

5-8 

2*33 

23*3 

26*6 

41*7 

68*3 

5. 

4 oz. 

29*35 

9*4 

8*9 

37*5 

20*5 

23-9 

44*4 

6. 

5*33 oz. 

30 

5*0 

8*6 

28*3 

18*3 

40*0 

58*3 

7. 

5'66 oz. 

30*5 

4*92 

10*6 

36*0 

23*3 

24-6 

47-8 

8. 

6 oz. with out- 









growths 

36*5 

5*45 

8*2 

34*3 

24*5 

27 -5 

62 -0 


Average of 









8 classes 

31*0 

5-48 

7*22 

29*7 

24*2 

33*6 

67-8 

9. 

Mixed seed 

27*6 

4*55 

4-93 

25*6 

32*5 

32*5 

66-0 


The percentages of weights of each group in each sample varied 
within relatively small limits from each other, or from the 
control sample derived from mixed seed of the same variety. 
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The crop from the small chat tubers produced a greater per- 
centage of large ware than those from the heavy seed. 

As the value of a potato crop is concentrated in the main on 
the quantity of the large ware size tubers formed, it is of interest 
to refer to the last column in Table II where the percentage of 
the entire crop represented by the tuber of 4 oz. and over is 
shown. The highest value, viz., 73 per cent, of the total crop 
is given by seed tubers of less than 1 oz. in weight, i.e.. by chats, 
■SO that it would appear the larger the set the smaller the qiiantity 
of big ware. When, however, the fact is taken into account 
of the bigger crop thrown by the 2 oz. sets the total yield per 
acre of large ware is considerably greater in this than in any 
other class. If, however, cut tubers with secondary growth will 
yield in the same manner as the large ones of Class 8, then the 
advantage of such sets might at least equal that of the 2 oz. set 
in the production of heavy ware. 

A further analysis was made of the crops from the. 8 different 
sized sets, as well as one from mixed sets in respect to the 
number of tubers in each weight group. Table III shows the 
result as well as the weight of the sample, and the total number 
of tubers contained in it. 

I TABLE III. “ "~| 


Percentage of i^ninber of Tubers 
in each Class of Yield. 



! 

S(’ed f Hass , j 

Weight I 
of 1 
Warn pie. ! 

No. of 
Tal)er.siii 

tSampliL 

Under 

1 oz. 

1 

l-lloz. 

1 

; oz. 

5M.]oz. 

5 oz. and 
over. 



lb. i 








1. 

0*44 ox. 

32-12 ! 

156 

12-8 

1 5*4 

; 24 '3 

30-7 

IG'7 

2. 

1 *33 oz I 

80-5 > 

204 

24*5 

19-6 

31 ‘0 

11*8 

13*3 

3. 

2*0 oz. ’ 

29-25 ! 

159 

14-5 

7-55 

43*5 

17*6 

17*0 

4. 

2' 06 oz. ; 

:$o j 

160 

25-0 

6-9 

28*8 

1 20*0 

18*8 

5. 

4*0 oz. 

29-S5 

207 

28*8 

16-9 ! 

34*8 

11*2 

8*2 

6. 

5-83 oz. 

30 ' 

16<; 

19*3 

ir>'7 1 

35*5 

13*2 

1 16*3 

1 0*3 

7. 

1 5*66 oz. ! 

30-5 

205 

18*5 

21-6 

37-0 

13*7 

8. 

! 6 oz. with i 

, outgrowths ' 

3()-5 ! 

263 

23*5 

18*3 



34*3 

9*6 

1 13*7 


I Avera;j:e of 









8 Classes : 

31 1 

190 

20*8 

15-2 

3t*3 

16-5 

18-7 

i). 

Mixed Seed i 

. 27-6 

154 

19-5 

! 11*6 

30*5 

28-5 

15-0 


It does not appear that any inference can be drawn from these 
figures, except that small sets do not tend to produce any undue 
proportion of their like, nor large sets of theirs. There is far 
less conformity between the numbers of tubers in the same 
groups of the yields from each of the 8 crops than there was 
in the case of the corresponding 'weights of the tubers. This 
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result is in harmony with a long series of unpublished experi- 
ments, which, amongst other things, show that the crop of a 
potato plant must be expressed in the quantity of tuber material 
produced, its subdivision into tubers depends on other factors 
and is probably influenced by environment. The general 
approximation of the numbers of tubers in the classes of the crop 
from mixed seed, with that of the average of the eight seed 
classes, is a fact of considerable interest. 

It will be remembered that seed class No. 8 consisted of large 
tubers with secondary growths. A close scrutiny was made 
throughout the crops of the 8 classes for tubers exhibiting 
any tendency to similar outgrowths. In Table IV the percen- 
tage of tubers thus affected in each class is shown. It will be 
noted that so far from the crop of seed class No. 8 showing any 
excess, it actually has by far the least of such tubers. It is, 
moreover, the bigger tubers in each case which tend to exhibit 
secondary growth at all. That the tendency to secondary growth 
formation should not be conveyed is in full accord with a number 
of more critical experiments the results of which will shortly be 
published by the writer and Mr. J. W. T.esley. 


TABLE IV. 



Percentages of Secondary Growth in each (dass of Tuber. I 


Weed Class. 

— 




— 



Undier 1 oz. 

1-1] oz. 

l4-2d» oz. 

3-44 b®** 

i oz, and over 

1. 

0*44 oz. 

0 

8-6 

0 

10-2 

16-4 

2. 

1*33 oz. 

2 

5 

4-75 

H5 35 

333 

3. 

2*0 oz. 

0 

0 

8*7 

28*5 

37*0 

4. 

2*66 oz. 

2-5 

0 

4*35 

6*25 

23*5 

5. 

4 *0 oz. 

0 

2*85 

1*4 

8*3 

35*2 

0. 

5*33 oz 

0 

3*55 

5*1 

0 

33-3 

7. 

5*66 oz. 

i) 

0 

3*95 

14*3 

21*0 

8. 

6 oz. with outgrowih.s.. 

0 

0 

0 

2*75 

8*0 


Avoi'iigc ... 

•5 

2*5 

3*53 

10*83 

25*8 

9. 

Mixed Seed 

0 

0 

15-0 

13*9 

43*6 


It will be seen also, that there is no relation between the 
amount of tubers with outgrowths in the same weight groups 
in the crops from the different seed classes, excepting that in 
the small weight classes the proportion is uniformly low, whilst 
in the higher ones it is very variable, but generally high. There 
is here no such close relation between the values for the average 
of the crops from the eight seed classes, and those of the groups 
in the crop from the mixed see"d as was found in respect of both 
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weights and numbers of tubers — see Tables II and III» It 
appears that neither size, weight, nor external character of a 
tuber set, influences the phenomenon of secondary outgrowths 
ill the potato crop. 

Although the tendency to produce secondary growth is 
obviously not carried on by the tuber seed, nor influenced in 
any way by the size of the set, it is, however, clearly a property 
of larger, rather than smaller tubers of the crop. 

The results of the experiment so far as this first year allows 
of conclusions are : — 

1. That although small chats give a great return in proportion 
to their weight as seed, and produce as much, in this experiment 
more, big ware as any class of seed, yet they are decidedly 
uneconomical. 

2. The best seed class are tubers of 2 oz. in weight. 

8, Seed tubers over 2 oz. in weight give smaller crops whilst 
the amount of seed used is progressively greater. The amount 
of heavy ware is progressively less both actually and relatively. 

4. The tendency to secondary growth formation is not con- 
veyed to the crop from the seed tuber. It is a peculiarity of 
big tubers and is not directly influenced by the size of the seed 
tuber. 

5. Seed tubers with secondary growth make exceedingly good 
seed, and, apart from the fact that they are large and wasteful 
without cutting, the evidence would tend to show that their use 
as seed is strongly indicated. 

In conclusion it may be noted that the experimental results 
as regai-ds the best weight of tuber sets being 2 oz. merely con- 
firms general experience. As to the value of tubers exhibiting 
secondary growth as seed, it is the custom amongst the allotment 
holders and others in this district to use, when cut as seed, those 
tubers they exhibited in the local Flower Show for largest 
size ” class, and which almost invariably are deformed by promi- 
nent outgrowths, in the firm belief that they yield the biggest 
crops and earliest crops of the particular variety. 
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' COMMON SCAB OF , POTATOES. ^ 

W. A. Millaed, B.Sc., 

Adviser in Mycology, University of Leeds. 

Every farmer and gardener knows the uncertainty with which, 
despite every precaution, he looks forward to the harvesting of 
a sound potato crop. So many are the fungoid diseases which 
attack the potato that it often seems barely possible for the 
plants to escape infection from one or more of them. It is true^ 
that, in the case of some of the worst diseases, certain protective 
measures may be taken which give a fair guarantee of immunity,, 
but in the case mf many others, which, though perhaps less 
generally destructive, are often very serious, escape from attack 
is very much a matter of luck with the majority of growers. 

Two of the most harmful diseases which come into this cate- 
gory are Corky and Common Scab. Both are widely distributed, 
to a large degree seasonal in their outbreaks, and each is 
frequently responsible for great loss in many potato crops, 
which, before lifting, appeared free from disease. 

A certain amount of experimental work has already been 
carried out on Gorky Scab, and the results of this together with 
the treatment recommended are embodied in Leaflet No. 232. 
A detailed description of the two diseases, which bear a certain 
superficial resemblance to each other is given in the same leaflet. 

In the case of Common Scab, little information has been avail- 
able, and no treatment could be recommended with any certainty 
of success. An investigation of the disease, extending over a 
number of years has, therefore, been carried out at the University 
of Leeds, and it is hoped that the results obtained may. be of 
service to those growers, ■ who up to the present have been prac- 
tically at its mercy. 

A reporti of the experiments has been recently published by 
the University of Leeds and the Yorkshire Council for Agri- 
cultural Education, and the present article is therefore intended 
to give a short account only of the disease with especial reference 
to the remedial measures found effective for it. 

Common Scab is found in its most virulent form on light sandy 
or sharp gravelly soils, and a photograph of the disease as it 
occurs on such soils is given herewith (Fig. 1); it appears to 
a lesser extent, on heavier soils and is practically unknown pn 
peat soiL It is frequently '-associated with the presence of ashes 
in the soiL' ' ^ , 

n 
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On these grounds, the idea arose that Scabbing was due to 
the wounds inflicted on the swelling tubers by sliarp soil particles 
with which they came into contact during their growth, and the 
•disease was thus long known as Mechanical Scab/* 

In Ameiica, how^ever, so long ago as 1890, the work of Thaxter^ 
had shown that Common Scab — or Deep Scab, as he then called 
it— was due to the attack of a fungoid organism now known as 
Actinomjrces scabies (Thaxter) Griissow. Although during 
recent years it had been assumed that English and American 
Scab were identical, Thaxter’s work had never been confirmed 
in this country, and certain text books, still in coinmoii use: 
even averred that American Scab,” he., that produced by 
Thaxter’s organism, was almost unknown hei’e. Eethybridge, 
however, carried out experiments in Ireland in 1914 and came 
to the conclusion that there could be practically no doubt that 
Scab w^as due to an organism.^ 

It thus appeared very necessary to repeat the American work 
for Common Scab as we know it in England, and this has formed 
one section of the Leeds investigation. The details of the work 
are not included in the Report above mentioned, but it is hoped 
they will be published shortly. 

The results showed Actinomyces scalies to be the cause of 
Common Scab, and thus proved the American and English 
diseases to be one and the same. Prom other experiments, it 
was also shown that Scab was not produced by mechanical injury 
from sharp soil particles and, with the combination of these 
results, the problem of controlling the disease reduced itself 
to the simpler one of fighting a fungoid pest, whose charac- 
teristics could be studied at will in the laboratory. 

Remedial Measures.- — ^The discovery of a remedy for the 
disease formed the second section of the inveBtigation. Exptai- 
ments in America on the prevention of Scab a]}])ea,r to liave 
consisted mainly of attempts to sterilise the soil by means of 
fungicides such as copper sulphate, corrosive sublimate, &c, 
but, these have not given any results of pradical vfxliie. Sulphur 
has also been tried by various investigators bnt with indifferent 
success. 

The only previous English w^ork on the subject is that of Seton 
and Stewart,^ who carried out a series of experiments at the 
University of Leeds in the years 1904-7 and came to the con- 
clusion that whatever the cause of Scab may he, it would seem 
That there is some relationship between the virulence of the 
disease and the moisture holding capacity of the soil.” 




Coimium Soals of Potatoes. 



iiiaimivci I" litreatecl. 

Fii^. 2. — Tilt' otiect nf Oreeii-iuaniirii!^ on Seal*. Experiiiieiit in 1919. 
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Later, Professor Seton conceived the idea of increasiag the 
moisture holding capacity of the soil by green-maimriuggand the 
present series of experiments is the natural outcome of this sug- 
gestion. Subsequent experiments have shown that the hypo- 
thesis put forward could not be maintained, but the treatment 
to which it gave rise, has, for some other reason which will be 
discussed later, given excellent results. 

The first experiment in which it was put to the test was 
carried out in 1914 as follows : — 

Two plots, No. 1 and 2, were selected on soil known 
to produce Scab. On Plot 1 a quantity of fresh grass lawn 
mowings was spread at the rate of 30 tons to the acre, and when 
this had withered somewhat, it wars forked in. No dung was 
used but a mixture of artificials was applied to each x>lot. 

Two-thirds of each plot was then planted with clean sets ” 
■and the remaining third with badly scabbed “ sets of *’ l)al- 
housie ” XDotatoes. The plots were then cultivated in the asual 


way. 

When harvesting, a great contrast was shown between the 
respective crops. That from Plot 1, both from the clean and 
'Scabbed '' sets ” was almost entirely free from Scab and the 
-skin of the tubers showed the smooth glossy appearance !*a.]’ely 
seen except on Potatoes raised on peaty soil. 

That from Plot 2 was badly scabbed as usual, the tiibers: from 
the scabbed “ sets being slightly worse in this respect than 
'those from the clean. 

The respective yields from the two plots and from tlie dilferent 
•parts of the same plot were as follows : — 

From Clean sets.” From Si-altbeil •* sety.” 

Per acre. Per acre. 


tons cwt. 

■plot 1, Green Manure<l ... 18 5 

Plot 2, niitreated ... ... 1*2 10 


tons cwt. 
10 15 

8 0 


In addition therefore to the main object of the ex])eriirieiit, 
it is clear that grass ju-ovides an excellent manure for the potato 
••crop and materially increases the yield. It should also be •noted 
that the yield given by the scabbed seed fell eqnsiderabiy lower 
than that from the clean seed on both plots and on these grounds, 
the use of clean seed is to be advocated."^' Scab on the seed does 
not, however, appear to have much effect on the amount of S<3ab 


* The scabbed seed was from the same sample as that shown isi Figure 1 
but was -not obtained from the same source as the clean seed. It is apparently 
■only where the scab has attacked the eyes of the, tubers, that the yield is 
4iifected so adversely })y it. 

1)2 
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produced in the crop. This experiment with slight variations in 
the amount of grass applied, and in the manner in which it was 
introdiiceu into the soil, was repeated on the same plots in 191,5, 
1917 and 1919 and on some other plots in addition in 1915 and 
1919. In every case similar results were obtained. 

The dry year of 1919 was the worst season for Common Scab 
known in Yorkshire for some time past and the photograph of 
that j^ear's results is thus selected for reproduction here (Fig* 2). 
In the Eeport mentioned, how^ever, photographs of the four 
years’ results are given. 

Conclusion. — There appears to be no doubt that the intro- 
duction of green organic matter into the soil may be regarded 
as a means of securing a clean crop. The amount necessary to 
secure the best result will naturally depend on the scab producing 
propensity of the soil. Very good results have been obtained 
with 10 tons to the acre of fresh material on soil where the 
control plot gave a badly scabbed crop. 

In estimating the quantity to apply, it should be remembered 
that green plants contain approximately 75 per cent, water and 
thus tlie amount of half dry or withered grass required will be 
considerably less than that of fresh material. No trials have 
been inade Avith hay but there seems no reason to suppose that 
this would not act in the same beneficial manner. The secret 
of success appears to lie in securing such an intimate admixture 
of- the A'Ogetable matter with the soil that fche young potatoes form 
in a compost consisting largely of the decaying organic matter. 
On a small scale, where the land is cultivated by hand, this is not 
a difficult condition to secure. , The grass may be applied in 
different ways. It may be spread on the surface and forced in 
before, planting or, a part may, be strewn in the trenches at 
planting time, a further portion added with the soil in filling in 
the trenches and the remainder strewn lightly over the surface 
and worked into the soil on earthing up. 

On a larger scale, where green manuring can only bo carried 
out by fiioiighing in a green crop growing on the soil, it is diffi- 
cult as yet to suggest by what method it would be possible to 
secure an intimate incorporation of the green crop with the top 
spit of soil, and at the same time to allow of Bubsequent cultiva- 
tions. It is not too much to hope, however, that the ingenuity 
of the practical agriculturist will find some way in which this 
clifficiiity may be overcome and the treatment applied. 

Ill the experiments recorded in the Eeport, grass -was the 
only vegetable substance tested. In another exp.eiiment, ’good 
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results were obtained by digging in a crop of Piye and planting 
tiie potatoes soon after the operation. There appears to be no 
reason, however, why other sources of organic matter of vege- 
table origin should not be used with equally good effect. Leaf 
mould is used by some gardeners with good results, and since 
carrying out this work the writer has been informed that spent 
hops are employed in some localities for the same purpose. 

How Grass Inhibits Scabo — Various theories were formulated 
during the course of the investigation to account for the preven- 
tion of Scab by grass and plant residues, and this part of the 
wnrk proved far the most difficult. Idxperiments on it were carried 
out concurrently with the repetition trials of the treatment, but, 
for a full account, the reader must be referred to the Depart- 
mental Bnport. The conclusion there drawn is that the fungoid 
organisms responsible for the Common Scab are primarily sapro- 
phytic, that is to say, they feed on dead organic matter in the 
soil, where they thrive mainly on plant residues and aid in the 
early stages of its decomposition. Only when these natural 
supplies of food are exhausted do they become parasitic on the 
potato tubers. 

It is not difficult to see that this deduction will account for 
many of the observations made in regard to Common Rcah. Two 
of those made earlier in this article may be recalled. Scab is 
most prevalent on light sandy or gravelly soils and is practically 
unknown on peat soils. In soils of the first type, especially where 
these have been liberally supplied with lime, organic remains 
tend to disappear rapidly and the scab organisms being left with 
a deficiency of food, attack the potato. The introduction of fresh 
supplies of plant residues remedies this defect, and may be con- 
sidered to act as a decoy for the fungus. The potato crop in this 
way escapes attack. In a peat soil, however, large reserves of 
organic matter are present naturally, and there is consequently 
no fear of the crop being attacked. 

Other phenomena relating to Scab, in particular the influence 
of lime and ashes on the disease, may be accounted for in a 
•similar way. More work is being carried out on the subject, 
and it is hoped to publish a further report of the experiments in 
due course. 

(1) “ Common Scab of Potatoes^ University of Leech and Yorhshire 
•Council for Agricultural Education^ Eeport 118. 

(2) Connecticut Agric. Expt Station^ Report for 1890. 

(3) Investigations on Potato Diseases^ 6tb Report, Jbwr?!. Dept, of AgnCm 
and Tech. Instruction for Ireland^ Vol. XV., pp. 491-526. 

(4) University of Leeds and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education, 
ileports 55, 63, 70. 
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DUCKS AS EGG-PRODUCERS. 

Oscar C. Brown, B.Sc. (Agric.). 

Wmi tlio iiigii cost of kbour and the general dopreciatioii in 
the saleal)!*;:' value of their principal products, farmers are tiiidiug 
it increarsingiy necessary to look around for every possible source 
of income, and to concentrate on those branches of the farm 
which rerpiire the minimum of labour. In these cii*cunistances 
it is thought that farmers and all occupiers of grass or orchard 
land might profitably consider the possibilities of ducks as egg, 
producers. Vvdtli proper management the la, hour expenses are 
small and the returns are regular. There is likely to be an 
increased demand for w^ell bred stock birds of the best laying 
strains, and** duck egg production can be easily made the source 
of a regular weekly income. 

Considerable advance has been .made lately in the science a,nd 
practice of egg production. Many farmers, realising the 
increased economic value of poultry, no^v recognise tlieni as a 
distinct branch of the farm, and give proper attention to their 
management. This advance, however, has been made with one 
section only, for whilst hens have received greatly increased 
attention, ducks have been neglected. It is not suggested that 
clucks should in any wai-y replace hens, but that both can be 
kept so long as separate sleeping accommodation is provided. 

Swimming water is not necessary; in some eircumstances it 
may be a disadvantage ; the best laying breeds lay quite as w'oll 
without it, and their eggs are as fertile. The general dislike of 
the strong, green cluck egg is sometimes quoted as an objection 
to ducks as egg producers ; this is immaterijil, as well bred ducks 
of suitable breeds lay pearly white eggs which have a ready sale. 
There is also a douht whether the market can absorb a large 
number of duck eggs; this remains to be proved, but at present 
there appears to be no reason for anticipating a greater diflieulty 
ill disposing of the fresh, clean, white duck egg than of the hen 
egg. There will of course be seasonal gluts just as with hen eggs* 

Advantages of Ducks as Egg-prodwers. 

Managenient , — Ducks require less attention than hens : feeding 
is less frequent and more simple. This is especially the case 
where grass range is available. 

Housing.— There is no need for an expensive house or 
scratching shed. If a house is provided it can be of the simplest 
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kind and very cheaply made. Glass windows, perches and nest 
boxes are not required, and although bedding is necessary if a 
duck-house is used, there are no expenses in purchasing scratch- 
ing litter. 

The writer prefers leaving the ducks absolutely in the open 
as soon as they are large enough to be safe from rats. 

Feedmg . — Feeding is less frecpient than with hens. A wet 
mash given late in the day is the essential meal, and only simple 
ingredients like ground oats, bran and fishmeal are necessary. 
Hard corn is only required if the ducks have not free range or 
if their eggs are to be used for incubation. Variety, which a duck 
does not appear to relish, hinders rather than helps egg pro- 
duction. 

Fencing . — The fencing, which is very expensive for poultry 
runs, costs much less in the case of ducks, as wire netting 
8 ft. or 4 ft. high will keep most kinds within bounds. 

Depreciation . — ^Whilst hens are rarely worth keeping after 
their second season except for breeding purposes, and are 
less productive iir their second season than in their first, 
well bred ducks often lay as well in their second as in their first 
season, and are usually profitable in their third and sometimes 
in their fourth. Being also less subject to infectious diseases, 
and generally more healthy, they are less likely to die young 
than hens, so that replacement charges are less. 

Laying Capacity . — The writer does not wish to support the' 
extravagant claims of egg laying which are sometimes made on 
behalf of ducks, as there have been very few real tests of com- 
parison between hens and ducks. He is of opinion that 
pullets and ducklets of the best laying breeds average 
about the same number of eggs per Inrd per year, but that 
the best ducklets will probably produce more than the best 
pullets. Second, third and fourth season ducks undoubtedly 
averag'e more than hens of the same age. 

Size of Eggs . — ^Practically all duck eggs are large, being well 
over the 2 oz. standard. 

Consistent Laying . — Well bred ducks often lay continuously 
for very long periods. 

Good AiiUimn Production . — Ducks lay a large proportion of 
their eggs when prices are high*; if properly managed, their 
production after the moult in the autumn may be quite as good 
as in the spring. The writer’s best records with. Khaki Camp- 
bells were made in the autumn by second season ducks after 
their moult. 
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Foraging Capahilities . — Given a good range, ducks will travel 
:far and wide and pick up a large proportion of tlieir food. 

Small Liability to Disease, — Ducks are more healthy and at 
■the present time less" subject to disease than hens. They seem 
to be more or less immune from most of the commoner fowl 
ailments. 

Hardiness. — Ducks are less affected by rain, snow and frost 
than hens, so that they can profitably sleep out of doors. 

Damage to Crops. — Ducks do much less damage to farm and 
orchard crops than hens, as they are unable to scratch with their 
webbed feet and their bills are too blunt to do much damage 
by peeking. They are of great value in orchards for destroying 
insect pests. 

General Remarks . — On partly arable farms ducks are a source 
of income which is helped by the wet unsettled weather which 
so often damages arable crops in this country in summer time. 
Nearly all duck eggs are laid early in the morning before about 
"9.30 a.m. This simplifies gathering and makes individual 
recording much easier. The colour of the egg shell of the best 
strains of ducks is a pearly white. These eggs find a ready 
market and usually make a])out the same price as hen eggs: 
sometimes in the spring they command a little more. The green 
duck egg, however, is less easily marketed, especially in summer 
time, and should be eliminated. The flavour of duck eggs from 
the best laying breeds is not strong unless unsuitable feeding is 
allowed. They are like large white hen eggs except that the 
shell is rather more pearly white and the membrane lining is 
slightly thicker and stronger. 


Disadvantages of Ducks as Egg-producers. 

(1) Ducks are more nervous then hens, and easily harassed. 
Handling or any change of feeding or, treatment are liable to 
disturb them, with consequent loss of eggs. Moulting out of 
season is also more liable to occur in ducks. 

(2) ,Duck houses are more difficult to keep clean than hen 
houses. 

(8) When ducks are so disturbed that they cease laying, it is 
sometimes very difficult to get them to commence to lay again. 

(4) Ducks are not so suitable for the back garden as hens. 
They lay well in confined runs, but the ground is difficult to 
keep clean and the amount of food required is much greater 
than when the birds have free range.. They are also more likely 
to disturb neighbouring households by their quacking. 
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Tile Best Laying Breeds of Ducks, — There are very few 
first class laying breeds, but it is probable that the increased 
interest taken in ducks will soon lead to the production of several 
new ones. Pawn and White and White Indian Piunners, Khaki 
Campbells and Buff Orpingtons are the best and the most popular 
at present. The entries in the Stapleford Duck Test, and in the 
Test which the National Utility Poultry Society and the Utility 
Duck Club are carrying out in conjunction with the Greab Eastern 
Eailway Company at Bentley, seem to show that White and Pawn 
■and White Indian Eunners have been considered the best layers 
and are, therefore, much the most widely distributed. The final 
results at Stapleford, however, and the early reports of the Test 
at Bentley, show that Khaki Campbells are making a strong bid 
for the premier position. It is probable, therefore, that this 
breed in particular will meet with an increased demand in the 
near future. 

Indian Eunners, Fawn and White or White, "have a very 
upright carriage, and clean, well marked flocks are very attrac- 
tive. ^ They are good layers of white eggs, but being very small 
birds are not of high value for table purposes, though if killed 
when 9 or 10 weeks old they make excellent eating. Birds of 
the best strains are very good layers; some strains have been 
rather spoilt because a few breeders have given too much atten- 
tion to their show points, and have practised too close breeding. 
Indian Eunners, especially the white variety, are liable to look 
very dirty and disreputable in muddy situations unless they have 
clean swimming water. 

Khaki Campbells are larger and less upright in carriage than 
Indian Eunners. Owing to recent crossing with the wild duck 
they are considered hardier birds, and more suitable for an open 
air life. The coioiir more or less resembles mud, and in wet 
weather it has not the dirty appearance of the white duck ; they 
are, therefore, a more suitable breed for muddy situations and 
where there is no swimming water or only limited accommoda- 
tion. They average about a pound heavier than Eunner ducks, 
are better table birds, and are equally as good and possibly better 
layers of white eggs. They have been exhibited very seldom and 
are bred principally for egg production. The best strains of 
Indian Eunners and Khaki Campbells are about equally good as 
egg producers, but there appears to be a smaller proportion of 
poor layers among the Khaki Campbells. 

Buff Orpingtons are also^good layers, but on the average it 
is probable they are not quite so good as Indian Eunners and 
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Ehaki Campbells. They cannot be considered, first-class egg: 
producers until tlie green egg, now all too frequent, lias been 
eliminated entirehu This breed of duck is larger and heavier 
than either of the above-mentioned birds and serves the dual 
purpose of egg production and table use. 

Pedigree Breeding o! Ducks. — Chiefly owing to the supposed 
difficulties of keeping individual records of production, vory 
little pedigree breeding of ducks has been undertaken, except 
by a small number of specialist breeders. More attention is now 
being given to this branch of the subject and various methods 
of obtaining individual duck egg laying records have been 
evoked. 

Type of Duck Eequired. — Primarily it is essential to obtai;u. 
birds of a strain which has been developed for egg production by 
a skilful specialist breeder. The anatomical points of a good 
layer seem to be the same with ducks as with hens. The bird 
should be so built that plenty of room is available for the digestive 
and reproductive organs; breadth and depthof body, width across 
the back and between the legs are therefore desirable. Small 
boned active birds with sharp, snaky, fine loolring heads and 
necks, seem to give the best results, especially those with briglit 
prominent eyes set high up in the skull. The thick clumsy head 
and short thick neck are undesirable features. Large, coarse 
boned, heavy birds should be avoided. 

Housing: Open-air Metliods. — There is a great difference of 
opinion as to the best methods of housing ducks. The pri:o,!ary 
object is to keep them healthy, contented and p:rod,uctiv6 as 
economically as possible. Few duck houses comply with these 
conditions. It is almost impossible to keep them clean without 
a large expenditure in labour and bedding material; the ducks 
rarely approve of being shut in at night, and if left aloiic' 
will usually remain outside. Most authorities insist that a. dry 
bed at night is essential for clucks; the writer, however, (*on- 
siders that the natural clothing of feathers in waterfowl is so 
arranged that their bodies remain dry and warm in wet sur- 
roundings. He prefers, therefore, to keep ducks without a house 
as soon as they are large enough to escape from rats. An open- 
air sleeping pen surrounded by wire netting, is provided instead 
of a house, and ducks kept in this manner appear to be more 
contented and less disturbed at night. In consequence, the air 
they breathe is fresher, they are hardier, healthier and better 
breeders. These open-air methods Jiave proved extremely suc- 
cessful in the ease of Khaki Campbells at Appleby, in North 
Lincolnshire. When severe wintry weather comes on, the egg; 
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production of ducks which are housed at night, falls quite as^ 
much as those which are in the open all the time. 

Feeding 'Ducks for Egg Production. — Ducks should be 
induced to obtain as much of their food as possible by foraging. 
Eoragiug is good for their health, increases egg production, 
and in consequence a smaller proportion of artificial food ' is 
required. It is most economical to feed, as far as it is possible, 
on home-grown and home-prepared foods. Fancy and proprie- 
tary laying meals are not recommended. The bulk of the food 
should be given in the form of a wet inaBli consisting principally 
of ground oats, wheat bran, and a reliable fish meal of low" salt 
and oil content. If free range is available the only other neces- 
sities are some shell forming material such as cockle or oyster 
shell and drinking water. If the birds are confined in pens a 
small feed of heavy white oats or small wheat should be given in 
the morning and some vegetable food supplied. Flint grit is 
very seldom needed. Barley and barley meal are not recom- 
mended for egg production and maize is unnecessary. 

Time of Feeding. — ^^Vhen free range is available, one feed 
of wet mash each day just before dusk seems to give the best 
results. It is a mistake to feed laying ducks in the morning or 
at mid-day except when foraging is for aify reason either impos- 
sible or insufficiently productive. A morning feed removes the 
natural hunger, and the ducks no longer have any incentive to 
forage for themselves. 

Amount of Food. — The weight required per bird per day^ 
depends on so many factors, and is so extremely variable that it 
is unwise to give any figures. It wull be found that the rate of 
laying, nature and extent of foraging range, warmth and moisture 
of atmosphere, and numerous other factors exercise a great 
influence on a duck’s appetite and requirements. 

It is a sound rule to give laying ducks on open range as much 
tis they will eat when they return in the evening, but nothing at 
any other time of the day. 

Training of Ducks. — Much depends on the way in which the- 
young diicklets are trained. To give the best results it is 
essential that they should feel thoroughly at home and settled 
by the time they are old enough to commence production. They 
should, therefore, be taught when still young what to do and 
what treatment they must expect later on. The ducklets 
should be placed in their permanent laying quarters as soon as 
possible after they can be distinguished from the drakerels. 
They should then remain there, having the same sleeping accom- 
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.modatioB and the same range for the rest of 'their lives, if the 
■best egg returns are desired. Changes made at a later date 
.are almost certain to result in a serious loss of eggs. 

Immediately the ducklets have been put in their perma- 
nent laying quarters, they must be taught when and where to 
■expect their food. They must be made to realise that the}’ 
will not be given anything until just before dark. They 
must learn from experience that they can only obtain 
food by running about and looking for it, and that quacking 
has no efi'ect on their attendant, who must be firm. J fc 
is wise to spend some time teaching ducklets where to forage. 
They should first be attracted from their permanent quarters 
by scattering a little corn on to their range in the direction in 
which it is desired they should go. They must not be allowed 
i^o remain in or around their sleeping quarters. If there are two 
or more flocks it is worth while trying to teach one to go in n 
particular direction and the other in the opposition direction. 
In this way a larger area of ground is covered and a bigger harvest 
■of worms and insects is obtained. 

Farm Duck Management. — Farmers and occupiers of gra»ss 
land will find the following plan worthy of trial. It has proved 
very successful in the case of Khaki Campbells on a farm at 
Appleby in North Lincolnshire. , 

Two flocks of about twenty layers each may be kept at each 
farmyard or feeding centre. One flock should consist of 
ducklets and the other of second season ducks. The two 
flocks must be fed separately and must sleep separately. Two 
•open-air sleeping pens should be arranged some distance apart, 
about 12 to 15 yd. square. They should be situated if possible 
in a quiet unused part of the farmyard where they will be safe 
irom horses and cattle, and if possible they should be on thick- 
growing grass. Each pen should be surrounded with strong 
wire netting, hung on strong posts, the ends of wdiich have been 
dipped in tar. In a fox country the wire should be 8 ft. high 
and let into the ground at the bottom; 6 ft. wire will be sufficient 
if there are no foxes. Fix a simple gate in the middle of the wire 
on whichever side of the sleeping pen is approached most con- 
veniently from the food store. Place in the pen a sufficiently 
long feeding trough of simple make to enable all the birds to 
"feed at the same time. Drinking water should be placed 
outside only, not inside the sleeping pen, and a liberal supply 
of cockle shell or other shell formiajg material shoxild always be 
available. Arrangements should be made for a supply of about 
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twenty well bred April or May hatched diicklets. Preferably 
these should have been bred and reared on the same farm. If, 
it is desired to stock a larger number of layers, each flock may 
consist of 25 to 30 layers, and 4, 6, 8, or more flocks may be 
undertaken. If It is decided to keep the ducks a third laying, 
season, three sleeping pens should be provided instead of two, 
for each group of three flocks. 

Anyone beginning in 1921 with the idea of keeping two small 
flocks would then proceed as follows : — 

September 1, 1921. 20 ducklets (Flock A) put in Pen 1. 

September 1, 1922. 20 ducklets (Flock B) put in Pen 2. 

September 1, 1923. 20 ducklets (Flock 0) put in Pen 1.. 

November, 1923. Flock A sold out of Pen 1 when their* 

autumn production of eggs ceases. 
September 1, 1924. 20 ducklets (Flock 1) put in Pen 2 and 

Flock B sold in November. 

Thus each season a new flock is introduced early in September 
to replace an old flock which is sold in November. Each flock i& 
kept for two whole laying seasons and an extra autumn period. 
Two flocks inhabit one pen for two or three months each autumn 
until the older one is sold. If desired an extra sleeping pen may 
be provided, in which case the new flock goes into a clean empty 
pen, and the old flock is not disturbed by the appearance of the- 
new one. 

The following is the daily routine of work in connection with 
each flock : — 

9.30 a.m. Open gate, count ducks out, collect eggs, shut gate. 
l\)wards dusk, open gate, put mash in trough, count ducks in, 
sluit gate. See that cockle shell in abundance, and drinking" 
water are available. At regular intervals clean the sleeping pens 
as thoroughly as it is possible and give them a good dressing" 
of lime. 

It is convenient to mix two or three weeks’ supply of 
mash at one time so that it is only necessary at the time of 
feeding to wet sufficient for that meal, 12 to 15 per cent, by 
weight of the standaixl mash mixture should consist of good fish- 
meal, the bulk of the remainder can be ground oats with about 10 
per cent, of bran. Other foods can be used but these are satis- 
factory, simple and are obtained easily. The attendant should 
also have a supply of fishmeal which may be used to encourage* 
egg production if suitable care is taken. If the ducks are not 
laying sufficiently well, or if there is less natural food available 
than usual, a little more fishmeal should be added to the mash.. 
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If the weather is warm and moist and there is an abiiiulaiice c!t 
■worms., or if the eggs are required for meiibation, the aiiionnt 
-fishmeal should be reduced. If eggs are being freely prodiic(3d 
ill April and May in moist weather, it is a. good to 
the amount of fishmeal considerably, so that it is possi1)lo to 
increase it when the weather gets hotter and drier and 
natural food is available. When the moult comTnences in Jiiiy 
and xlugiist., fishmeal should not he given but introduced again 
■as a strong incentive to egg production after the moult. 

It is advisable to breed and rear at home the young dneklots 
which are to become a new laying flock in Reptembor. P(»r.r 
drakerels should be rim with each flock of 20 ducks. Whole 
oats should be largely fed and less mash and fishnioal given os 
stock birds should not lie forced. It is easier to hatch duck eggs 
under hens than incubators, and April and "Mny an* the, brst 
months for hatching laying ducks. 
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SIZE OF EGG IN RELATION TO 

AYERAGE PRODUCTION. 

Edward Brown, F.Ij.S. 

Complaints have been made during recent years of the 
increasing number of home eggs below the recognised standard 
in size and weight \vhich are placed upon the market. The 
■advent of the commercial poultry farmer, whose main object is 
table egg production, and the increased practice of pedigree 
breeding for high fecundity may largely account for this 
decrease in the size of eggs, although farm eggs have also 
undergone a decrease, but in lesser degree. It is the general 
practice to use medium-sized or large eggs for table purposes, 
and to reserve the smaller ones for cooking or manufacturing 
purposes. Before the War large quantities of eggs were 
imported into this country, but these were mainly full sized, 
the “ smalls ” being retained for home consumption. The 
import trade has not yet regained its former dimensions, and 
home producers are not, therefore, faced with foreign com- 
petition to the same extent as formerly. It may be anticipated, 
how^ever, that former conditions will gradually reassert them- 
selves, and with the increased number of full-sized eggs which 
will find their way on the market, poultry keepers will be 
obliged to give closer attention to the question of the production 
of eggs of reasonable size. 

Pullets of all breeds usually produce smaller eggs than do 
older birds, especially at the beginning of the laying period. 
This tendency is increased the earlier they commence to lay. 
Among the distinctive breeds there are great differences in 
the size of egg produced. The Minorca hen and Wyandotte 
hen are relatively about the same weight, yet the egg of the 
former is consistently larger than that of the latter. A similar 
difference is observed in the case of the smaller bodied types 
such as the Campine and Hamburgh; although both breeds 
are of the same ancestry, Campine eggs are larger than those 
of the Hamburgh. Many other instances could be given. A 
farther point of importance is that the egg produced by 
improved races of poultry as the result of selection and better 
feeding is larger than that from the original stocks. The 
constant tendency to reveraion can only be counteracted by 
careful breeding with a view to maintaining size of egg. 
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. The influences which tend to the production of a greater 
number of small eggs may be briefly summarised: — 

(1) When eggs are laid by pullets at a much earlier period 

than the normal, and before the body has attained 
m^atiirity; such early laying checks the growth of the 
body, so that in process of time, in the absence of 
selective breeding, the size of the egg is reduced. 

(2) "When an increased number of eggs is laid within a 

given period there is a tendency toivards reduction 
in weight; investigations and observations both in 
this country and America have shown that in a cycle 
of continuous la^dng each egg is slightly lighter than 
its predecessor, and that the maximum is not regained 
until a break in laying has taken place. 

(3) There are periods when, in certain breeds, over entire 

flocks, a marked reduction in the size of egg takes 
place. The accompanying graphs illustrate this in 
the case of "White Wyandottes, Leghorns, Ehode 
Island Beds and Plymouth Bocks. Periodical 
variations occur which, differ according to breeds, but 
which, nevertheless, seem to follow a definite rule 
of variation within a breed. 

(4) The use of breeding stock before maturity has been 

I'eached; birds hatched from eggs smaller than the 
full size tend to smaller eggs. 

At the Harper Adams Poultry Conference, held in August, 
1020, it w^as advocated by some breeders that market standards 
for eggs should be reduced. There seems no reason, how^ever, 
for any change from the present 2 oz. to 21- oz. standard. . 

"A study has been made of records presented in the Beport 
of the 1918-19 Small Blocks Laying Trials at the Harper 
Adams Agiicultural College, with a view to obtaining data as 
to (1) the relative proportion of undersized eggs to the total 
production; (2) the extent to which there was an increase in 
size during the whole year; (3) whether heavy winter laying 
has an appreciable influence upon the size of egg during the 
remaining periods of the year; and (4) the relation between 
total annual production and the size of the eggs laid. The 
breeds selected for observation were White Wyandottes' 
(33 pens); White Leghorns (32 pens); Bhode Island Beds 
(8 pens) ; and Plymouth Bocks (8 pens). Each pen contained 
six pullets. These birds were carefully selected from much* 
larger flocks, which had been bred with a view to early layings. 
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A¥]iite Wyandotte (S3 pens, 198 birds). Leghorn (32 pens,. 192 birds). 

Percentage of Production Percentage of Production ~ — ■ 
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and were from stock which had been reared for several 
generations for high numerical production. It was expected, 
therefore, that a tendency to lay small eggs would be noticed. 

Table I gives the percentage of production in each period 
of four weeks. An egg per day per pullet is reckoned as 
100 per cent, production, and an egg every alternate day oO per 
cent. Table II shows the percentages of first grade eggs 
(2 oz. and over) and of second grade eggs (all eggs under 
2 oz. during the first sixteen weeks and under 2 oz., but not 
less than If oz., thereafter). 




Table 

I.— 

■Percentages of Produefion. 



Periods. 

IVijmuioUcs. 

LrgJwrtbs. 

R.I. Beds. ■ 

Plynwutk 

Bocks. 

1. 

Nov. 8— 

-30 


16-4 

12*9 

12'4 

5-2 

2. 

Dec. 1~* 

-28 


27*5 

28*9 

21*2 

21*j 

3. 

Dec. 29 

-Jau. 25 ... 


49*7 

58*4 

55 "8 

49*4 

4-. 

,Jan. 2<v 

-Feb. 22 ... 


04*1 

47-2 

58*5 

49*5 

5, 

Feb. 23- 

-Mar. 22 .. 


86*7 

50-9 

62-9 

61*0 

tK 

Mar. 23 

-Apl. 19 ... 


75*0 

73*2 

79*8 

72*5 

7. 

ApL 20- 

-May 17 ... 


72*5 

70*3 

79*2 

59*5 

8. 

May 18- 

-Jun. 14 ... 


58*8 

71*3 

53*8 

.55*7 

9. 

Jim. 15 

-Jul. 12 ... 


56*8 

65 *8 

60*9 

50*8 

10. 

Jul. 13- 

-Aug. 9 ... 


51*1 

59*0 

58*0 

49*5 

11. 

Ang. 10 

—Sep. 6 


48*7 

51*9 

58*2 

49*8 

12. 

Sep. 7— 

-Oct. 4 


48*7 

84*4 

49*2 

46*4 

IH. 

0(;t. 5— 

Nov, 2. 


51 *3 

37*5 

48*9 

24*4 

Table IT. ^ 

-PercemtcKje 

if of 

First Grade (A) and 

Second, Grade 

(B) Eggs. 


Periods. 

Wifiindottcs. 

Leglior'iis. 

B.L Beds. 

Piymmth 

Bocks. 




A. 

B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 

1. 

Nov. 3- 

-30 

41 

59 

22 88 

45 .55 

55 34 

2. 

Dec. 1~ 

-28 

{>2 

88 

57 48 

72 28 

61 39 

3. 

Dec. 20- 

—Jan. 25 ... 

75 

25 

79 21 

90 10 

75 25 

4. 

Jan. 2{)- 

-Feb. 22 ... 

78 

25 

77 23 

90 10 

71 29 

5. 

Feb. 23- 

- Mar, 22 ... 

82 

18 

84 16 

91 9 

73 27 

f). 

Mar. 23 

—Apl. 19 ... 

75 

24 

85 18 

91 9 

77 23 

7. 

Apl. 20~ 

-May 17 ... 

77 

23 

88 17 

91 9 

73 27 

8. 

May 18- 

—Jun. 14 ... 

73 

27 

78 27 

85 M 

73 27 

9. 

Jun. 15- 

-Jul. 12 ... 

81 

19 

81 19 

90 10 

79 21 

10. 

Jul. 18- 

-Aug. 9 

79 

21 

75 24 

89 14 

71 29 

11. 

Aug. 10 

—Sep. () 

si; 

14 

82 18 

88 12 

75 24 

12. 

Sep. 7 — 

Oct. 4 

85 

15 

88 12 

91 9 

80 20 

13. 

Oct. 5— 

Nov. 2 

87 

13 

59 31 

82 18 

86 14 


The accompanying graphs indicate the relation between size 
of egg and production in the thirteen periods of the year. 

Selecting the 33 pens of Wyandottes for further study, 
remarkable variations are apparent in each period. The figures 
for these pens are given in Table III below. Two of the pens 
laid only second grade eggs during the first four weeks. In 
one pen the eggs steadily increased in size with the exception 
of two recessions, and in the last recorded period (the twelfth) 
produced 90 per cent, of first grade eggs; the other pen varied 

B 2 
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to a much greater extent, and in the last period the birds laid 
only 26 per cent, of first grade eggs. A third pen, which in 
the first period produced 17 per cent, of second grade eggs, 
lost heavily, and in the fifth period had produced 64 per cent, 
of second grades; thereafter it slowly improved, and in the 
final month produced 78 per cent, of first grade eggs. 


Table III . — Relation of Size of Egg in the Fird IFo Feriotlf^ io 
Average Annual ProducMon and Grade of Eggn {fA' natulolti^d). 


Pc'jh Eo. 


Pcrcentcufc of Pnd Grade 1 

^eaniy 

Yearly Perct' nlifye (tf 


Egtfs in- fird oG days. Average, 

Pnd Gradi' Eifys. 

as ... 


28 s; 

201 

33*2 

34 ... 


.53*7 

220 

30*0 

35 ... 


57*6 

191 

39*0 

as ... 


56-6 

231 

39*5 

a? ... 


No eggs laid 

179 

6*9 

38 ... 


38*5 

161 

13*8 

39 ... 


54*0 

209 

13*8 

40 ... 


83*3 

170 

1 1 *6 

41 ... 


67-8 

208 

1 1 *6 

42 ... 


11*3 

187 

S-9 

43 


80*0 

195 

35*2 

44 ... 


66*7 

20(5 , 

28*7 

45 ... 


63*5 

235 

51*5 

46 ... 


52*0 

183 

23*2 

47 ... 


54 \S 

176 

20*5 

48 ... 


40*0 

181 

17*1 

49 ... 


No eggs laid 

151 

1()*-1 

50 ... 


49*2 

217 

19*6 

51 ... 


15*9 

194 

12*9 

52 ... 


30*6 

158 

6*8 

63 ... 


11*8 

185 

12*3 

54 ... 


76*5 

184 

46 *5 

55 


22*8 

173 

15*6 

56 ... 


44*0 

217 

30*9 

57 ... 


50 *0 

20-1: 

28 *5 

58 ... 


69*1 

204 

48*5 

59 ... 


29*7 

205 

-!*0 

(10 ... 


55*7 

191 

7*3 

61 ... 


11*5 

385 

39*6 

62 ... 


27*3 

199 

2*8 

63 ... 


85*2 

163 

51 *8 

64 ... 


44*4 

204 

5*5 

65 ... 


31*5 

261 

7*5 

Table IV.- 

— Wmter Laying ( Srd November 

— 28 th Jdeecmihef) in Relation 


to Annual Frodmdion and^ Size of Eggs ( WyandottesJ. 



First ami 

Second Periods. 

Year 

ly Arerages. 

No, of 

No. of 

Average No. 

N’o. of 

PereenJayes of 

Eggs. 

Birds. 

0 ^ Eggs. 

Eggs. 

Pnd Grade Eggs, 

0 

12 

0 

165 

8*5 

l.to 10 

66 

5 

190 

28*2 

11 ,, 20 

78 

13 

192 

22*0 

21 „ 30 

30 

22 

206 

26*7 

Over 30 

12 

33 

230 

18*2 


As it is unsafe to draw conclusions from the performances 
of single pens, results have been collected of the number of 
eggs laid by groups of pens during the first two periods 
(November and December) , in order to determine the extent 
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to which the size of eggs over the whole year is related to 
winter production. The results are given in Table lY. 

The relation between the total annual egg production and 
the size of egg is shown in Table V. 


Table V. — A7jerage Egg Produdion in Relation to Si:ce of Egg, 


ftroiq'). 

No. of 

No. of Birds. 

v/ vr.rmjc Frodtiction. 

Perm nf ago. of 

3nd (trade Eggs, 

151 to 160 

12 

155 

8*6 

16 1 ,, 170 

18 

164 

25*6 

^71 ,, 

, 180 

IS 

176 

14-3 

00 

, 190 

36 

183 

24*6 

191 ,, 200 

30 

191 

19*7 

201 ,, 210 

48 

205 

24*7 

211 .. 

, 220 

12 

217 

20*2 

221 

, 230 

6 

220 

30*0 

Over 

230 

18 

235 

32*6 


The percentages of production as given in Table I indicate 
that, hr -’election and efficient management, a steady output 
of eggs can be maintained throughout the entire year. While 
the maximum is attained during the spring cycle (Pebruary- 
May) , the variations at other periods are less than might have 
been expected. It will be noticed that Leghorns did not 
compare favourably with Wyandottes, Ehode Island Eed's and 
.Plymouth Eocks, a matter of surprise, considering that Leg- 
horns are non-sitters, whereas the others are usually sitters 
during the fifth, sixth and seventh periods. 

Table II is worthy of study. It will be noticed that while 
there are considerable variations in accordance with the 
season, yet the variations seem to follow a consistent rule. 
The proportion of eggs failing to reach market standards is 
considerable. In this respect the Ehode Island Beds show 
the most marked improvement from the first period. 

The graphs show that size of egg increases with greater 
production, although not in relative proportion, during the 
earlier periods of laying, and that during the later periods, 
when production declines, the size of the egg is maintained. 

It is further shown that all breeds lay smaller eggs in the 
first two periods, and that the increase therefore takes place 
after the first eight weeks. 

From Table IV it would appear that, with the exception 
of the two pens which produced no eggs in the first and 
second periods, and gave the lowest annual averages of second 
grade eggs, there is no affinity between winter laying and the 
percentage of second grade eggs. The eleven pens of 
Wyandottes which laid an average of 5.1 eggs in the first 
and second periods, gave over the whole year an average of 
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28.2 per cent, second grade eggs, and the two pens which pro- 
duced 33.2 eggs in first two periods laid 18.2 per cent, of 
second grade eggs. 

On the other hand, with notable differences, it would seem 
(Table V) that the number of second grade eggs laid is 
influenced by the total annual egg-laying capacity; the larger 
the annual production the greater is the percentage of second 
grade eggs. 

Further evidence is obtained by a study of the details from 
records of pens of White Wyandottes given below. 
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an Annual Average of IFF) Fgg^ 
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Til is flock quickly improved, and maintained a liiglua* pro- 
portion of 1st grade eggs. 
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54 

8*0 

72*2 

40*4 
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3*0 
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Until the last period the percentage of 2nd grade eggs was very low. 
t 11 ’76 per cent. 2nd grade eggs in second period. 

J Average of 2iid grade eggs greatly increased, lieing Old per cent, in 
fifth period. 

In only thirteen instances were all the eggs produced 
within any one period of first grade standard. (Jf these, 
one was in the third period, one in the fourth, one in the 
fifth, two in the seventh, three in the ninth, two in the. 
eleventh, one in the twelfth, and two in the thirteenth period. 
In the large proportion of cases, where small eggs are laid 
during the first and second months, the size of the egg is 
below standard during the remainder of the year. 

The figures submitted, so far as the four breeds dealt with 
are concerned, would clearly show that, while early laying 
has, in the majority of cases, an influence upon the size of 
eggs throughout the year, and also on total productivity, yet 
there are enough exceptions to indicate that size of egg is 
largely a matter of breed or strain. In order, therefore, to 
obtain a standard sized egg throughout the year, attention 
should be devoted to the production of a larger egg during the 
winter. Size should not be enfaYely sacrificed to numbers. 
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GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
HORTICULTURE: 

ITS LIMITS AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 

Wm. J. Lobjoit, O.B.E., 

Controller oj Horticulture, Ministrij of AjjricidiurG. 

Expectations as to Government assistance to iiortieultiire are 
not infrequently based on a failure to appreciate what are and 
what are not the functions of a Government Department. In 
the demands and criticisms which one hears and reads there is 
evidence of two distinct and divergent lines of thought among 
growers as to what the Ministry should do and what relationship 
it should maintain to the industry. 

There are those whose conception of the whole duty of Govern- 
ment is expressed in three words: ‘‘‘Let us alone.” The 
persistent neglect of agriculture, which in past days was the 
occasion of almost universal grumbling, is now looked back upon 
with wistful regret as a paradise lost. Most people, however, 
have come to realise that modern society has grown too complex 
for Government to adopt the role of merely keeping the ring 
while competing interests tear each other according to the law 
of the jungle ; the community in general looking on and taking 
its chance, whether of benefit or suffering. You cannot bring 
back the water that has flowed under the bridge, nor can you 
put back the hands of the clock. During the years 1914 to 
1918 civilization sailed into a new latitude and it has had to 
set its chronometers to a new Meridian. There is a changed 
atmosphere; there is an expanded outlook; there is a new philo- 
sophy of life, affecting those who think and those who exist 
without thinking. You cannot go back to the untrammelled 
individualism of the isolated country-side. The functions of 
Government are extended and extending by force of a world-wide 
impulse. On all hands there is the regulation of liberty in order 
that the essence of liberty may be preserved. There are, how- 
ever, those who expect Government to do almost everything for 
them ; a mental condition begotten of the nightmare of the war 
period when Government invaded the very altar places of home 
and in the manifest impotence of individual effort men looked 
to Government for deliverance. Just as there is the call so there 
are the limits to what a Government can do for Horticulture. 

It can neither supply capital, nor individual initiative. It 
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cannot find judgment nor give financial prudence. It can make 
knowledge available but the acquirement must rest with the 
individual. Nor can it — and this seems to be the chief note in 
much criticism that has been passed on the Ministry — deliver 
growers from the necessity of facing up to the competition 
of produce from overseas. The fiscal policy is for the country 
through Parliament to settle. 

Association of Growers. — There is a range of subjects in 
which growers in combination can do what the individual acting 
alone cannot. 

Among these are questions of railway and other transport, 
markets, matters requiring agreement upon a common policy 
for the industry. Growers, in co-operation with the Ministry, 
can combine for conducting experiment and research as is done 
at Lea Valley and Mailing. Last but not least, growers can 
always participate in the exhilarating sport of criticising and even 
of fighting the Government. There is still left a wide territory 
which can only be occupied by Government action. 

Government Action. — But Government action does not neces- 
sarily mean — though it is generally taken to mean — action of 
the policeman type coming with a summons in his pocket. 
There is that wider and much more general police action of pro- 
tection against the aggressor, of safeguarding interests menaced 
by the evil doer, and there is action of the “ fire engine type 
which comes to preserve property threatened by destruction. 
Whatever in the past may have given occasion for suspicion of 
Government action and given rise to resentment of the visit of 
an inspector as an invasion of the liberty of the subject, it is 
the anxious desire of the Ministry to dispel suspicion and to 
prove itself to be the friend of every section of the industry, the 
co-operator in every useful development, the protector of its 
interests against every assailant — ^its eyes in the investigation 
of problems and its intelligence wing in research. 

To secure that this shall be so, elaborate arrangements have 
been made for frequent consultation between the Ministry and 
representatives from all branches of the industry. There is the 
Horticultural Advisory Council with its Sub-Committees of 
Nursery, Fruit and Vegetable Growing, Glass House, Marketing 
and Distribution, Bee Keeping and Willow Growing. 

At the foundation of a horticultural policy is the question of 
statistics. Probably no industry in the country stands in such 
an unfurnished condition in this respect as does that of horti- 
culture. That the industry is important — that it represents the 
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investmeiifc of miicii capital, and gives employineiit to large 
numbers, everyone knows — but who can fix precise figures to 
the general statements? Yet to know the dimensions of the 
industry is surely a reasonable pre-requisite to defining a policy 
in regard to it. It has been said that the value of statistics to 
a Governinent Department is patent, but what benefit can they 
be to the grower? It is very much like stating that anyone can 
see the value of diagnosis to a physician; but what benefit can 
it be to the patient? In the recent inquiry as to railway rates the 
absence of accurate statistics has weakened the ease for the 
industry. There are violent fluctuations of prices for vegetables. 
Is the cause over production or lack of transport or faulty distri- 
bution? Statistics alone can prove it. In times of glut, too, 
is importation the cause or is it a question of reorganising trans- 
port? Statistics are necessary before an answer can be .given. 

No doubt at the mention of statistics the grower sighs and says 
“ More forms.” But here his feai’s are groundless — for though 
there must be the filling of schedules, expert assistance for this 
purpose can be given from Committees comprised of representa- 
tives of growers’ organisations, the County Horticultural Staff 
and the inspectorate of the Ministry. The schedules are the 
product of conference between the national orgilnisations of 
growers, the Horticultural Advisory Council and the Ministry, 
They are designed to obtain an accurate, detailed record, in the 
first instance, of fruit growing of all types in the country and 
of the nursery and glass house industry, with provisions for 
building up a system of reliable forecasts of the fruit crop, 
obtained in time to give warning to growlers overseas when 
there is a large crop in this country. 

The collection of statistics on the lines above indicated has 
been deferred for the present in view of the need for economy. 

Plant Hygiene. — If an accurate diagnosis of the conditions of 
the industry is the foundation for a Horticultural policy, the 
next step will be to take measures to defend the horticultural 
stocks of the country against the attacks of diseases and pests. 
These can either be brought into the country upon imported 
produce or can be spread by the distribution of home grown stock 
as carriers. In the first case dealing with imported produce is 
necessary, and here it is evident the industry is dependent upon 
sympathetic Government action. The matter is not an easy one 
in any case, and is made more difficult by the disagreement 
among experts of how best to do it. The provision made and the 
powers taken to protect the live-stock herds against infection, 
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1‘orm some analogy of the course that may be taJcen. inspection 
and certification by the authorities of the exporting country, 
where an effective system for this purpose exists, and where it 
does not, inspection at the port of landing before distribution in 
this country, form the basis of the plan with, in the background, 
the power to prohibit importation altogether, where such a 
drastic measure becomes necessary. 

Next in importance is the health of the home stocks. Growers 
can be assisted in this matter by means of inspection of nurseries 
so that in all cases where it is possible to do so a certificate of 
health can be given, wdiich the holder may use and quote to his 
clients, and powers to secure punishment of those wdro, reckless 
of the damage they may do to the industry and the community 
at large, send out plants seriously affected with diseases or pests. 

This fight for health has become a vital matter to the industry. 
With the relative position attained by costs of production and 
the wholesale price obtained for produce, the saving of the waste 
seems to be the only way of escape for the grower. 

Purity of Stock. — Next to health comes purity of stock and 
fidelity to type. Notwithstanding the laudable and costly efforts 
made by our nurserymen and seedsmen to improve and to fix 
standard types, the battle has yet been scarcely inoi'e than an 
affair of outposts, but the lines have been pretty clearly laid down 
and much useful ground co\’’ered at Mailing. Experiments with 
regard to Strawberries, Easpberries and other fruits are now 
being conducted st Jjong Ashton, but there is scarcely a form of 
fruit or vegetable pindvice in which the field for investigation, in 
this respect, is not almost unlimited. Then there is the matter 
of production of new t>T)es which has hardly yet been attacked 
in a comprehensive and scientific manner. In all these matters 
the Ministry so far as its resources permit is ready to lead the 
WTiy for the industry, so that the problems that are constantly 
arising may be effectually tackled. 

Value of Fruit Shows. — All this is in the production line. 
The more efficient and successful you make production the 
greater the obligations imposed upon you to find an outlet for 
the consumer. Here again you come into almost uncharted 
territory and the Ministry can offer to the industry services 
that cannot be substituted. It is proposed to make a’ beginning 
with apples— it is safe to assert that the general public is 
ignorant of what the home commercial grower can produce of 
this fruit. ^ 
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Tiie series of commercial fruit shows which began mth Kent 
and has gradually been extended to other fruit growing centres 
has already served to quicken the interest and stimulate the 
spirit of emulation among fruit growers. These shows serve to 
afford information of what the more progressive and scientific 
growers are accomplishing. They are dispersing the old idea 
that any grower can gain by a policy of selfish seclusion; they 
serve the purpose of education by bringing the growers together 
for mutual counsel, and for the discussion of topics of general 
interest; they afford stimulus from the sporting spirit of com- 
petition; they serve to enlighten the public of what home 
growers are striving for, and they demonstrate what with skill, 
courage and persistency the most advanced have accomplished; 
they serve also to concentrate attention on those varieties of fruit 
which are best calculated to meet the public taste. Bnt shows 
in fruit growing centres are insufficient. It is necessary to have 
a crowning edifice in London wdiere entries which have obtained 
a prize in the Provincial Shows may be brought together and 
re-staged in competition with one another — if possible for some 
substantially attractive prizes for the best among the best. 

The home grower has hidden his candle under the bushel too 
long. Too long has he neglected advertisement. It is a modesty 
which is not convenient, and it has given long measure to the 
illusion that if fruit that is attractive for the table is desired, one 
must get it from overseas supplies. The undoubted excellency 
which home grown fruit has attained, has yet to be brought home 
to the citizens of the metropolis and the provincial capitals of 
industry. This is a matter in which Govei’nment support can 
be helpful to the cariwing out of any extended enterprise. It is 
satisfactory to note that arrangements are well under way for 
the organisation of a show’^ of commercial fruit in Ijondon in the 
forthcoming summer on a scale such as has never been attempted 
before. 

The commercial fruit show in the fruit growing area may be 
called ‘‘ educational '' — -this to be held in London may be called 
a “ demonstration ” show. It is fitting that the first demon- 
stration show should be held inLondon — the hub of our Empire. 
It is well to enlighten the citizens of the metropolis first — ^but it 
is not enough to do this and stay. The teeming populations of 
onr commercial and industrial centres are emially unenlightened 
in this respect, and it is part of the proposed plan in subsequent 
years, to hold a demonstration show in each of the principal 
provincial cities. 
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Wlieii the home grower has by these means demonstrated to 
the British public that he can produce fruit of the finest quality 
and present it in a manner to suit the most refined taste, there 
must be set on foot a campaign of propaganda to secure that the 
home grown fruit shall have its full and rightful place in the 
dietary of the people. It must strike anyone who gives the 
matter a moment’s thought that this is most assuredly not the 
case at present. Without referring to ordinary domestic uses, 
it is sufficient for the moment to ask the question : at how many 
dinners or banquets, even of the highest class, does one see a 
provision for dessert of such a nature as to en(iourage the con- 
sumption of home grown fruit? The order of events must be 
first the demonstration of what the home grower is accomplishing 
and then the propaganda to extend the use. 

Grading and Packing of Fruit . — The encouragement of an 
extended ciiltiire of fruit must have its counterpart in the propa- 
ganda to encourage the extended use of fruit, which, if it can be 
attained, will justify itself not only upon economic grounds, but 
on the higher plane of health. These considerations involve the 
form of package to be used, the lines on which -fruit should be 
graded and the methods of packing to be recognised, the standard 
of quality, and any possible limitation of the varieties to be 
recognised. As a beginning has to be made, it will be well in 
the first instance td confine attention to the apple, ■which is the 
most widely used of any form of fruit capable of being grown 
at home. It is common knowledge among growers and a>ll who 
deal with apples that the popularity which the imported a,])|>]o 
has attained in this country is due to the use of a stJUKlardised 
package selected beeauae of its suitability for shipment purposes, 
the adoption of a consistent system of grading which has been 
imposed by Government action, to scientific methods of packing, 
and to a high condition of soundness in quality,' while the con- 
tinuity of supply which results from concentration upon a com- 
paratively few varieties of ascertained quality has added to these 
other advantages and given to the imported apple a distinct lead. 

The Ministry does not wish to impose upon the trade the use 
of any form of package, but would rather that the trade (and, 
by the term “ trade in this connection the Ministry under- 
stands' not only the growers, but wholesale salesmen and retail 
distributors), should come together and arrive at an agreement 
as to what packages should be standardised. The same system 
will apply to the other items of grading, packing, standard of 
quality, and of recognised. sorts. Upon each of these matters 
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the industry is asked to come to an agreement. When this- 
measure of agreement is obtained, the next stey) to consider is 
how to put it into practical operation for the benefit of the 
industry and the country in general. There are those who favour 
legislation,, giving to the agreement arrived at by the trade, the 
force of law, but this would not necessarily be the best method 
of securing the willing co-operation of the growers, and the popu- 
larity of the method. A far better method would be to make 
use of the motive of self interest and by the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the growers themselves, demonstrating the advantages of 
the system. To effect this an authorised label to be used only 
for apples which are packed in the manner agreed to by the 
trade and authorised by the Ministry might be adopted. The 
label could be issued by the Ministry to organised growers 
under a guarantee to observe certain conditions. 

These conditions would be (1) An authorised system of grading; 
(2) An authorised system of packing ; (8) An authorised standard ^ 
of quality; and (4) A recognised commercial variety. The label 
would bear, distinctly marked on it, the grade, the number of 
weight of the contents, the variety of the apple, and some 
distinction mark to identify the grower. The label would thus 
be a symbol to all buyers of honest fruit. 

The apples of any one variety w^hether growm in the "North, 
South, East or West of England, packed according to these coii' 
ditions and of the same grade would be so similar that they 
could be stacked together in the market and sold in bulk. A 
buyer would thus have the advantage of continuity of supply, 
which a.t present unfortunately only goes wuth fruit grown over- 
seas. The saving of labour and space to the salesmen in busy 
umrkets is evident, and some might be reflected to the grower 
in reduced salesuieTfis charges. The main advantages to the 
grower, howeveix would be that ruinous slumps would be avoided. 
As all sales would be from standard samples no individual con- 
signment need be neglected. An auxiliary to this policy wmld 
be the taking off the market of all scabby and misshapen 
apples which now tend to lower the price and to spoil the home 
grown apples, and the use of such fruit in manufacture. ■ 

Tt may be mentioned, in conclusion, that by -the Agriculture 
Act, by the legalising of what is known as the ‘‘ Evesham 
custom ’’ and by other pimvisions, long-standing grievances of 
which commercial horticulturists complained, are removed, and 
to the encouragements to the extension of intensive cultivation 
described above is now added •that of a larger measure of security 
for capital invested in improvements of the holding. 
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‘*iSLE OF WIGHT" DISEASE OF BEES, 

The disease of bees called Isle of Wight ” disease has 
recently come into prominence on account of some interesting 
papers that were read before the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh on 
1st November, 1920, by Dr. J. Eennie, and his collaborators, 
Miss Elsie J. Harvey, and Mr. P. Bruce White, B.Sc., on their 
recent discovery in connection with this malady. Before dealing 
with these papers, however, it will perhaps be as well to give a 
rapid survey of the history and progress of this disease, and the 
investigations that have been made into its cause since it first 
appeared. 

The name ‘‘ Isle of Wight ” was given to the disease because 
the first serious outbreak occurred in that Island in 1904, since 
when it has engaged the continuous attention both of the 
Ministry and practical and scientific bee-keepers. From 1904 
to 1906 the disease spread slowly, but in the latter year its 
progress became more rapid, until in 1907 practically the whole 
Island was affected and bee-keeping there became an unprofitable 
industry. 

The symptoms of the disease are as follows : — Listlessness of 
the bees; dislocation of one or both posterior wings, and disten- 
sion of the abdomen ; the staining of the alighting board 
and combs, with excreta of the consistency of putty: crowd- 
ing of the bees on the outside of the hive, and, in severe cases, 
owing to their inability to fly, crawling about in thousands on 
the ground or ascending upright objects, and at times collecting 
in small clusters eventually to die. * 

Many theories in earlier times have been advanced as to the 
cause of the disease, including infection from poisonous plants, 
from tax spraying of the roads, from spraying fruit trees and 
potatoes, from damaged pollen collected and eaten by the bees, 
inbreeding, want of ventilation, fungi, yeasts, artificial feeding, 
and modern methods of bee-keeping. In 1907, at the request 
of the Board, Mr. A. D. Imms, B.A., Cambridge University, 
carried out an investigation of the disease in the Isle of Wight 
itself. He came to the conclusion that it was due to 
digestive trouble, and gave an account of his investigations 
in this Journal in June, 1907 . Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Imms went to India, and his work of investigation was con- 
tinued by Dr. Graham Smith, in conjunction with the late Dr. 
Malden, of Cambridge University. They reported that all the 
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aflet'ted stocks in the Island had by that time died off, and that 
Die disease remained in abeyance until the middle of June, 
when it broke out again with greater virulence. They formed 
the opinion that the conditions described by Mr. Imms were the 
result and not the cause of the disease. The}- also shared the 
opinion of the practical bee-keepers on the Island, that the 
disease was highly infectious and that the drinking places visited 
by the bees were a source of contamination. 

In 1911, the disease made its appearance in England and 
Scotland. Dr. Malden continued his work and was assisted 
by Dr. Fantham, Dr. Annie Porter, and Mr. Bullamore. The 
general conclusion which these investigators arrived at was that 
the disease appeared to be caused by a parasitic organism, 
'' Nosema Apis,” a member of the group known as Micro- 
sporidia,” which carried out its life cycle in the intestines of 
the bee. The name “ Microsporidiosis ” was aceordmgiy given 
to the disease. Investigators in other countries. Zander and 
Massen in Germany, and N'ussbaumer in Switzerland, also came 
to the conclusion that Nosema Apis ” was the cause of the 
disease. 

Attention w’'as now devoted to finding a cure for it. 
Several drugs were tried with varying results, but no definite 
and certain remedy could be found. Investigations were then 
carried out at the University of Aberdeen and the Aberdeen Col- 
lege of Agriculture by Dr. Eennie and Mr. Anderson, the latter 
eventually questioning whether ” Nosema Apis ” was, in fact, 
fche cause of the disease. Dr. Eennie was later assisted by Miss 
Elsie J. Harvey and Mr. P. Bruce White , B.Sc. Their investiga- 
tion led to the discovery, early last year, of a parasite of a remark- 
able kind, belonging to the genus Tnrsonemus,'' hitherto 
unknown in bees. The Tarsoneines include several species 
destructive to plants, and there are some which have been found 
in malignant growths in man and in animals; in structure the 
bee Tar son erne appears to be most closely allied to these last. 
This creature, w’^hich is specialised in structure, is teed within 
the bee and is confined to an extremely limited, but very impor- 
tant region of its breathing system. Within the space of a few 
cubic millimetres scores of these creatures may be found in all 
stages of development, sometimes so densely packed as to cut 
off effectively the air supply from the surrounding organs. The 
detailed pathology described in Mr. White’s paper proved the 
destructive character of the parasite’s habits. Thousands of bees 
have been examined from large numbers of stocks throughout the 
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coiiiitiy, and it was foiind that every stock reported by reliable 
bee-keepers, or certiiied by the investigators themselves, as 
suffering from the diseo-se, luirboured this parasite, while 
“ Nosema Apis ” was not aiv/ays present. Biinilaidy, every iiidi- 
vidiial bee known to be suffering trom this disease from its stock 
history and individuai symptoms, was also found to contain these 
parasites, and to exhibit tlie internal disorders which caused the 
disabling symptoiiis. The investigators stated that they were 
now able to diagnose the disease in its earliest stages, while the 
bees were capable of flying and foraging. Infection appeared 
to occur mainly in the hive, the conditions of the cluster making 
this comparatively easy. In support of this theory, mites have 
been obtained from the outside of the bee apparently on their 
migratory passage. 

In the light of this discovery much that was puzzling in tlie 
symptoms of the disease appears to be cleared up. The mite 
infests the trachea of the thorax only, entering by the spiracles, 
and breeding takes place here, u^til eventually the trachea 
becomes partially or wholly obstructed. In the latter case the 
bee dies at once, while in the former, being unable to fill the 
air sacs which permit of flight, it is reduced to crawling. 
In such cases the faeces are not evacuated, as normally this is 
accomplished when the bee is on the wing, and hence arises the 
congested condition of the bowels, and the consequent staining 
of the combs, hive front, and alighting board. 

Interesting experiments were carried out by blocking up the 
fchoracical spiracles of the bee with wax, and by this means all 
the usual symptoms of ‘‘ Isle of Wight ” disease were produced. 
Tests were also made on young bees which were hatched from 
combs in an incubator and from which all the adult bees had 
been previously removed. Out of the 157 young bees that were 
examined only one was found to be affected with Tarsoneme ” ; 
this may have remained on the comb, and entered the bee after ifc 
had emerged from the cell, so that it is reasonable to suppose 
that young bees are not affected. This supposition is further 
strengthened hy the fact that in the past, stocks apparently have 
been cured, and have given surplus honey by making an arti- 
ficial swarm from the affected stock; the swarm, consisting of 
all the old infected bees being destroyed, and the young and 
hatching bees allowed to carry on the work of the hive. 

Many bees from different countries outside Great Britain 
have been examined, and so far “ Tarsonemus has not been 
found in them. All the evidence bbtained points to this parasite 
in bees being peculiar to this country. 
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As some recognition of the interest taken by Mr, A. H. B. 
Wood, the director of the research proposes to designate the new 
species “ Tarsonemus looodi^'* The investigators also recorded 
their high appreciation of the support of bee-keepers throughout 
Great Britain, and also of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in supplying bees, and rendering other assistance so 
essential for the successful conduct of the research. 

In conclusion it may be said that the discovery appears to be 
an important one for the bee-keeping industry, and there seems 
little doubt that the causal agent of ‘‘ Isle of Wight Disease 
has at last been traced. It remains, however, for other investi- 
gators to corroborate or refute the conclusions arrived at by Dr. 
Eennie before the discovery can be wholly confirmed and 
accepted. Dr. Eennie, to whom great credit in the matter is 
due, will now devote his time to finding a means of combating 
this pest. He suggests that the name Isle of Wight 
disease, which is unsatisfactory, might be changed to ‘‘ Acarine 
disease. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR APRIL. 

E. eT. Eussell, D.Sc., . 

Rothmnsted Experimental Station. 

Manures for Potatoes, — This is the seiison when, manures 
must be applied for potatoes. The best preparation is a good 
dressing of farmjwd manure in the previous autumn in 
England, or in spring where the winter rainfall is heavy as, 
probably., in Wales. Where sufficient dung ^Yas not available 
in autumn the remainder is applied in the drills. 

Artificials must always be added. Satisfactory results have 
been obtained by the application at the time of planting of 
1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 4 cwt. of superphosphate, and 
1 cwt. of sulphate or muriate of potash per acre. If, liowever, 
the soil and climatic conditions are such that 9 or 10 tons of 
potatoes per acre may be expected then the following mixture 
would be justified: cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 4 cwt. of 

superphosphate, and 1-J- cwt. of sulphate or muriate of potash. 

In special cases even higher dressings can be used, but only 
when direct experience shows a definite advantage. Cases are 
on record when a shortage of dung was satisfactorily counter- 
balanced by increasing the sulphate of ammonia to 2| cwt., 
with corresponding increases in the superphosphate to 6 cwt. 
and in the sulphate of potash to 2 cwt. per acre. 

Some farmers have asked whether anything is gained by 
adding magnesium compounds to a potato manure. Certain 
Scotch farmers have used magnesium in the form of oxide or 
carbonate, and claim to have obtained satisfactory results. One 
of the successful Scotch growlers in Hertfordshire has applied 
magnesium compounds. The writer was unable to find, how- 
ever, that any advantage was gained thei'eby, but precise evi- 
dence is lacking. Magnesium sulphate or chloride could be 
more readily obtained: the effect is being tested during the 
present season at Eothamsted. 

Sulphate of ammonia is generally found better for potatoes 
than nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime or nitrolim, and should 
therefore be used unless there is evidence that the nitrate 
would be more effective. Whenever there is any reason to fear 
scab sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate would be 
oecessaiy, but in soils where soab does not generally give 
trouble, and in certain other cases also, a mixture of basic slag 
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and superphosphate can be used instead of superphosphate. As 
a general rule, however, the mixture given above has worked 
satisfactorily. 

Manures for Mangolds. — As in the case of potatoes, the best 
preparation for mangolds is a dressing of farmyard manure, 
applied in the previous autumn if possible in the case of most 
of England, but in spring in districts where the winter is very 
wet. Many dairy farmers in the Home Counties have used 
little else, but this is not a satisfactory method of treatment 
unless dung is very cheap. Better results are obtained by the 
use of not more than 20 loads of dung, supplemented by 
artificials. 

The following mixture has proved satisfactory: 1 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, 3 cwt. of superphosphate, 4 cwt. of kainit 
or sylvinite, and 2 to 4 cwt. of salt in the drills, and cwt. 
nitrate of soda as a top dressing when the plants are singled 
and hoed. 

The dressing seems heavy, but owing to the importance of 
the crop liberal manuring is quite justified. In the case of 
mangolds nitrate of soda gives better results as a top dressing 
than sulphate of ammonia: experiments show" that nitrate of 
lime is also effective. 

Eainit or sylvinite are suggested in to other 

potash manures because the salt present is of value to the man- 
gold crop. Ibmn when 4 cwt. of these fertilisers are. used, how^- 
ever, mangolds would often respond to further dressings of salt. 

Swedes and Turnips.* -These crops require altogether 
different manurial treatment from the x^^’^c^ding. If growm 
without dung they need large, quantities of xffiospliate, and 
sufficient, but not excess, of nitrogen. A useful dressing in 
this case would be, in the southern part of England: 4 cwt. of 
superphosphate or G cwt. of basic slag, and 1 cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia. If, however, climatic and soil conditions favour 
a yield of 18 tons or more per acre, the following could be 
used: 6 cwt. of superphosphate or 8 cwt. of basic slag, 1 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, and 1 cwt, of sulphate of potash in the 
drills, followed by 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda as a top dressing at 
the time of singling, . 

Where, however, dung is applied it is very doubtful whether 
artificials are required at all. In numerous careful experi- 
ments there has been no response to the additional artificials. 
The phosphate and potash* would of course remain in the soil 
for future crops, but the ammonia would be lost. 
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Examine CSlover Leys now. — Now that the winter is over- 
careful inspection of the clover leys is desirable to ascertain 
whether the general soil conditions are suitable ■ or whether 
there is a need of lime and of phosphates. The writer is con- 
vinced that many farmei’s suffer unnecessary loss of this most, 
valuable crop simply through lack of lime and phosphates. The 
best time for applying these is at or before the sowing of the- 
clover seed, when, as pointed out last month, there is a marked 
response in the growth of the young plant. The advantage of 
inspection now is that it affords guidance for the treatment of 
seeds to be sown this year: if last year’s crop is patchy and the 
plants are not as healthy as they should be, the newly sown^ 
seeds should be well dressed with basic slag. 

Difference between Kainit, Sylvinite^ Muriate of Potash and 
Sulphate of Potash.— Our correspondence shows that there is 
some confusion in the minds of farmers between these sub- 
stances. 

Sulphate of potash is well known, and being a single substance 
is always of the same composition so long as it remains of the 
same degree of purity. It can be used on all crops needing 
potash, and is free from harmful effects on quality. 

Muriate of potash is also well known to farmers, and in most 
cases can be used as freely as sulphate of potash, with the 
certainty that it will siqDply the requirements of crops needing 
potash. There have been statements that it sometimes injures 
quality, but the writer has found no direct evidence that this 
is the case. Careful trials are being made this year. 

KainU is a mixture of substances graded so as to contain 
about per cent, of pure potash (K^O), most of wlh/di 
appears to be in the form of muriate. Before the War it con- 
sisted of about one-third of its weight of common salt (sodium 
chloride) , about one-third of magnesium salts (apparently 
chiefly as sulphates) , while the remaining third was muriate 
of potash with water of crystallisation. It is known to be of 
great value on mangolds and grassland, where probably all its 
constituents help the crop. 

Sylvinite is a newcomer among fertilisers and is being 
vigorously handled by the Company responsible for the develop- 
ment of Alsace and Lorraine, where it is found. One grade is 
sold to contain 12 to 14 per cent, of pure potash (K^O), and 
this is comparable with kainit; a higher grade contains 20 to 
22 per cent, of potash. Both differ^ from kainit in containing 
no sulphate of magnesia but only muriate of potash and 
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muriate of soda (common salt) . The lower grade contains 
approximately 19 to 25 per cent, of muriate of potash, 60 to 
66 per cent, of muriate of soda, 2 to 5 per cent, of sulphate of 
lime, and 10 to 12 per cent, of insoluble matter; the higher 
grade contains approximately 32 to 35 per cent, of muriate 
of potash, 50 to 55 per cent, of muriate of soda, 2 to 5 per cent, 
of sulphate of lime, and 9 to 10 per cent, of insoluble matter. 
Either grade would be worth trying on mangolds or grassland. 
The effect on potatoes is being carefully tested this year at 
Eothamsted. 

Confusion between Chalk, Lime and Limestone, — Instances 
have been brought to the writer’s notice of a confusion between 
lime and limestone or chalk, wEich is adversely affecting some 
of the farmers in whose minds it exists. It is unfortunate that 
these words are all used in rather a loose way, as if they rneant 
the same tiling. They do not, and there is really a consider- 
able difference between them. In buying lime the farmer 
should be perfectly certain as to what the analysis means, and 
if he is in any doubt should communicate with the County 
Organiser. If one invoice guarantees 90 per cent, of pure chalk 
or pure limestone or pure calcium carbonate, and another 
guarantees 50.4 per cent, of pure lime or pure oxide of lime, 
these two quantities are not different but the same. There 
being no legal form of guarantee a dealer is fully justified in 
describing the material in whatever way he thinks most attrac- 
tive, but the farmer who is buying should be perfectly clear in 
his mind what it is he is getting. 
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FEEDING STUFFS IN APRIL. 

E. T. Haenan, M.A., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

In last montli's notes it was stated that eggs contained ah 
the vitamines considered essential to the well being of the young 
growing animaL It should have been stated that eggs, like 
most animal products, are deficient in the anti-scorbutic factor. 
Mthough our present knowledge does not enable us to state 
whether this factor is indispensable as a component of a normal 
growdh dietary, it -is w’ell to mention its absence in order to 
remove any misapprehension which may arise through the state- 
ment made. The anti -scorbutic factor is of coarse abundant in 
most fresh vegetable foods, such as cabbage, swedes and 
carrots. 

Farm and Consuming Values.— It will be noted that the 
expression “ consuming value ” as applied to potatoes, swedes, 
mangolds and silage, has been replaced in the table by the term 

farm value.” The object of this is to avoid the possibility 
of confusing the value given with the value assigned to farm 
goods by valuers. The ‘‘ consuming value ” of a food, as given 
by valuers, is arrived at generally by taking two-thirds of the 
market value of the food, after allowing for costs of marketing 
and residual manurial value. The figures given in tlie tablcu 
lioww^er, represent the actual value to the farmer for feeding 
purposes on the farm, together with the manurial value, and do 
not allow^ for cost of marketing. The value assigned by a valuer 
to potatoes on a farm will, as a general rule, have quite a 
diffei'ent value to that given in the table. 

Maijze and Maize Products. — An average sample of maize 
contains approximately 1.5 per cent, ash, 2.2 per cent, crude 
fibre, 4.5 per cent, oil, 10 per cent, protein and 70 per cent, 
starchy material. It is relatively high in oil and starch, medium 
ill protein, and low^ in fibre, and is, therefore, pre-eminently a 
fattening foodstuff. The protein of maize by itself is unsuit- 
able for young growing animals, so that if maize is used it 
must be supplemented with foods rich in protein and mineral 
matter. In the case of growing and breeding stock, maize or 
maize meal should in no case exceed one-half of the ration, 
about one-third being the best proportion. Oats or bran with 
linseed meal, lucerne or clover hay, and pasture are suitable 
additions to a iiiaize^ dietary. 

In the case of fattening stock, •particularly pigs, maize or 
maize meal may form with advantage the bulk of the food. 
Whether the maize should be given whole or crushed, or in the 
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form of meal, depends on the class of stock and the Judgment 
of the feeder. In the case of cattle a proportion of the whole 
grain passes through the digestive system unchanged, and it 
may be an advantage in this case to run pigs with the cattle. 
In the ease of iambs, the maize should be finely crushed, but it 
is considered best to feed sheep with whole maize. In the case 
of pigs the maize is best fed in the form of meal, and it is 
advisable to soak the meal well before feeding. 

Maize By-products. — The use of maize and maize products 
for human food gives rise to a large number of by-products, 
including maize bran, gluten feed, gluten meal, maize germ 
meal, corn oil cake, hominy chop, hominy feed, and brewery 
by-products such as distillers’ grains. 

Maize Iran consists of the whole of the maize and has a low 
feeding value. Gluten feed consists of a mixture of all the by- 
products obtained in the manufacture of maize starch, and can 
be regarded as the maize grain wuth most of the starch removed. 
It is rich in oil and protein and is well suited for dairy and 
fattening stock. Gluten meal does not contain the whole bran 
or the embryo, and differs from gluten feed in this respect. 
It is a concentrated feeding stuff, and may be used in the 
same way as gluten feed. 

Maize germ meal or cake consists of the embryo or maize 
germ from which the oil has been extracted. It is a very 
concentrated food and should be used in conjunction with other 
grain feeds. Corn oil calce consists of the pressed embryos, 
contains a considerable quantity of oil, and, like maize germ 
meal, is a highly concentrated feeding stuff. Hominy chojp and 
hominy feed consist of the \Yhole grain and starchy refuse from 
fhe hominy factory. They resemble maize itself from a feeding 
standpoint, and are of about equivalent value lb. for lb. They 
are valuable for fattening animals and milch cows. Distillers'' 
grains obtained from maize are valuable as a feed for dairy 
cows, and may replace part of the oat ration for working horses, 
but owing to their fibrous nature are not suitable for pigs. 

The followimg table shows the chemical composition of the 
various by-products : — 



Wafer. 

Crarfe 

Protein. 

Oil 

’ Nitrogen 
free 
extract. 

Crvcle 

fibre. 

Ash.. 

(Ilnten meal ... 

9*2 

36-9 

3*9 

48*7 

2*2 

1*1 

Gluten feed ... 

8*5 

25*7 

4*4 

53*5 

6*7 

1*2 

Germ meal 

9-1 

230 

10*7 

45*0 

9*0 

2*6 

Hominy feed ... 
Distillers^ grains 

9*3 


8*6 

63*7 

'4*6 

2-7 

8-8 

35-0 

11*3 

30*4 

121 

3*4 

Maize bran 

9*1 

9-9 

5*6 

62*0 

12*1 

3-1 
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Name. 

Price 
per Qr. 

s. lb. 

Price 

per 

Ton. 

£' s. 

Manurial 

Value 

IKsr 

Ton. 

& s. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

s. 

Sfcarcli 

Equiv. 

per 
100 lb. 

Price 

per 

XJnit, 

Starcli 

Equiv. 

s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Barley, English Feeding 

•to/s 

400 

11 


1 

(> 

9 

11) 

71 

3/10 

1 *52 

„ Foreign „ - 

46/<; 

400 

13 

0 

1 

6 

11 

14 

71 

3/3 

4/2 

1*74 

Oats, English „ 

•tl/6 

336 

13 

17 

1 

9 

12 

8 

59-5 

2*23 

1*83 

JBkueign „ 

S3/- 

320 

11 

11 

1 

9 

10 

2 

59-5 

3/d 

Maize 

5.1/9 

480 

13 

0 

1 

{) 

11 

15 

81 

2/11 

1 *56 

Beans, English spring - 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


— 


— 

,, „ winter - 

57/- 

532 

12 

0 

3 

] 

8 

19 

OO 

2/8 

1*43 

„ Chinese 

14/t 

112 

14 

10 

3 

1 

11 

9 

00 

3/6 

1*87 

Peas, English blue 

60/- 

504 

13 

7 

2 

13 

10 

14 

09 

3/1 

1 -65 

,, ,, dun 

70/- 

504 

L5 

11 

2 

13 

12 

18 

69 

3/9 

2*01 

„ ,, maple - 

70/- 

504 

15 

11 

2 

13 

12 

IS 

69 

3/9 

2-<J 

„ Japanese* - 

l37/(» 

504 

30 

11 

2 

13 

27 

18 

69 

8/1 

4*33 

Buckw^heat «■ 

72/- 

392 

20 

11 

1 

9 

19 

2 

63 

7/2 

3*8-1 

Eye, English 

54/5 

480 

12 

13 

1 

8 

11 

5 

72 

3/1 

1*65 

Millers’ offals — Coarse - 

— 

— 

9 

10 

2 

10 

7 

0 

45 

3/1 

1 *65 

„ „ Fine - 



— 

10 

10 

2 

10 

8 

0 

64 

2/6 

1 *34 

.Barley meal - 

— 

— 

10 

5 

1 

6 

14 

19 

71 

4/3 

2 *28 

Maize - 

— 

— 

12 

10 

1 

5 

11 

5 

81 

2/9 

I *47 

Bean n “ 

— 

— 

16 

10 

3 

1 

13 

9 

06 

■)/) 

2*19 

Brisk „ - 



— 

21 

0 

7 

12 

13 

8 

53 

5/1 

2*72 

Linseed 

. — 

— 

19 

0 

2 

16 

16 

1 

119 

2/!» 

1*47 

Cakes, Linseed 

— 

— 

17 

12 

3 

12 

14 

0 

74 ^ 

;i/i) 

2*01 

„ Soya - 

— 

— 

- 




- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

„ Cotton seed 

— 

— 

10 

0 

3 

5 

6 15 

42 

3/2 

1*70 

,, Cotton seed de- 










1 


corticated* 

— 

— 

18 

0 

5 

6 

12 

14 

71 

3/7 

1*92 

,, „ decorticated 




1 







1*29 

meal 

I 

— 

14 

0 

5 

6 

8 

14 

71 

2/5 

Coconut cake - -i 

— 

— 

10 

10 

i 3 

0 

7 

10 

79 

l/ll 

1*03 

Groundnut cake - 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

1 __ 

_ 

— 


— 


— 

„ decorticated 



— 

15 

0 

5 

5 

9 

15 

73 

2/8 

1*43 

Palm kernel cake - 



— 

7 10 

2 

1 

5 

9 

75 

1/5 

0*76 

„ „ meal - 



' — 

_ 

~ 

— 

- 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Brewers’ grains, cky 


— 

8 

10 

2 

7 

6 

3 

49 

2/6 

1*34 

„ „ wet - 

— 

— 

1 

15 

0 

12 

1 

3 

15 

1/6 

0*80 

Distillers’ „ dry 

— 

— 

11 

5 

2 

10 

8 

9 

57 

3/. 

1*61 

,, „ ■ wet - 

Malt culms “ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 






— 

— 

— 

7 

10 

3 

6 

4 

4 

; 43 

1/11 

J *03 

Potatoe^t ' 


. . . 

3 

0 

0 

8 1 

2 

12 

18 

2/11 

1 *56 ' 

Swedesf 




1 

(5 

0 

.5 

1 

1 

7 

2/11 

1*56 

Mang^jldsf - - - 

— 

— 

1 

3 

0 

6 

0 

17 

6 

2/11 

1*56 

Vetch and oat silagef - 

I “ 

1 ~ 

2 

16 

0 

1.5 

2 

1 

14 

2/11 

: 1*56 


Prices at Liverpool. t Fana value. 


Noi’E. — I lie prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale, transactions have taken place in London, nnlcss otherwise stat.ed, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. Tlie prices were current at the taul of 
February and are, as a I’ule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country marlods, the difference being clue to carriage and dealers’ ccuntnission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
■on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manurial value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefove £7 19s. 
pp ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. Id. Dividing this 
a^in by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. 
of starch equivalent is 1*1 Id, A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer^can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted* on his own market. , 
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AGRICULTUHE ABROAD. 

PICKEEING SPEAYS— WHEAT IMPEOVBMENT 

IN CANADA. 

The United States Bureau of Chemistry has completed an 
investigation into the comparative efficacy of Pickering Sprays and 
p. , . ^ of the standard Bordeaux Mixture, and the 

rxcKermg^bprays Bulletin No. 866 of the 

p .. United States Department of Agriculture. 

JUiigus uiseases. pathologists will remember that 

Spencer Pickering did considerable work on Bordeaux Mixture, 
made by treating dilute copper-sulphate solution with lime water. 
It w^as obvious that, if the results obtained by Pickering in the 
laboratory in England held good under field conditions in 
America, a great saving of copper might be effected. The investi- 
gation, therefore, sought to determine the amount of copper 
necessary, for a given quantity of spray, to ensure effective con- 
trol of fungus diseases, while a comparison of the adherence of 
the sprays was also made. As a result of tests on potatoes, 
■extending over three seasons, it was found that sprays made after 
Pickering’s method, containing 7 per cent, of copper-sulphate, 
were as effective as ordinary Bordeaux Mixture containing 1.25 
per cent, of copper-sulphate. Pickering’s claim that the copper 
of his wash was 10 to 12 times more effective than the copper 
in standard Bordeaux Mixture was, however, not substantiated. 
Its adhesive property was, however, satisfactory, while no 
injurious effects on the plants were noted. Curiously enough, 
the Pickering Spray was not so effective on apples and grapes, 
and it also burned the foliage. Barium hydrate solution sub- 
stituted for lime water also gave satisfactory results on potatoes. 


According to The Agriculttiral Gazette of Canada for May 
last, the first serious effort made by the Federal Government 
^ to improve the wheat crop of Canada dates 


I. • 1886, when the Experimental Farms 

ment m Canada. , ’ . x mi. i • x 

System was inaugurated. The objects 

were to improve existing grains- and to introduce from abroad 

varieties that were hardv, high yielding, and capable of maturing 

in districts in which the season was somewhat short. Owing 

to Canada’s geographical position and to the great climatic 

differences prevailing in the various Provinces, no single variety 

of either fall or spring wheat gives uniform results througbiout 
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the Dominion. By breeding and selection, tliercSb'ye, each 
Province is endeavouring to innduce varieties of wheat tliai}^^ will 
not only give optiiiiuni results to the grower, but will aibv> 
possess satisfactory milling qualities. Improvement of the wheat ^ 
crop is also eiieouraged by the Canadian Seed Growers’ xissocia- 
tioii'^ and by private individuals. That their uiiitod efforts have 
been attended with success there is no doubt. The result is 
demonstrated in tw’O directions. First, doubtless in part owing 
to war conditions, the wheat acreage has been greatly increased : 
in 1918, it was approximately two million acres above the 
average acreage of the three preceding years, while in 1919' 
there w'as a further increase of another two million a*cres.. 
Beconclly, the value in increased wheat production owing to the. 
specially selected cars of wheat which w^ere recleaned and dis- 
tributed at cost for seeding purposes tliroiigliont Canada can 
scarcely be estimated. 

At first, twenty-eight varieties representing the produce of 
the chief grain-growing countries of the world were selected 
by the Dominion Department of Agriculture from grain oftercd 
for sale on the London Corn Exchange. x4mong these were four- 
varieties of wheat from India, namely, Kurrachee^ Hard Cab 
cutta, Bed Calcutta, and Club Calcutta, some of w^hich proved 
valuable for breeding strains of high quality, x^nother w^as Bobs, 
a yellow’- branned wdieat from Australia, from wdiich the present 
Bed Bobs is a selection. Practically the only variety of the 
earlier introductions grown to-day is Kubanka, a Durum wdreat, 
which was tested out by the Experimental Farms in 1908-4. 
Among the first crosses made by a Fife wheat on those from 
Northern Bnssia were Preston, Stanley and Huron. Of these, 
Huron is the best; it is a red, bearded wheat well suited to 
the Eastern Provinces and parts of iVlberta and Saskatchewan. 
In Northern Alberta, the Bishop variety has made a noticeable 
stand; it is comparatively early, it gives an excellent crop and 
yields a very good grade of flour. Then there is Marquis, 
the leading wheat of Canada, which has added enormously to 
the value of the Canadian wheat crop. Introduced by 
Dr. Chas, E. Saunders, Dominion Cerealist, Marquis is from 
three to tw^elve days earlier in maturing than some other 
varieties, and is very productive, especially on rich soils and 
in rather dry climates. It yields excellent flour, it does not 
readily shell out before cutting, the kernels are hard, and 
the straw is rather short, but stiff. 

See Journal January, 1912, p. 8^. 
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Another cross-bred variety is Eiiby, whicli ripens at Ottawa 
in about 93 clays from the date of sowing, and is thus even 
earlier than Marquis. It yields w^ell and is specially valuable 
in districts wdiere Marquis is too late or where there is a 
moderate rainfall. Euby wheat has helped to make profitable 
the growing of w^heat in districts where grain crops w'ere 
formerly mined by frost. Prelude is also an early variety, 
ripening about 87 days from the date of sowing; it yields 
flour of very high baking strength, but it is not pale enough to 
be given the highest rank for colour. One of the most note- 
worthy strains of wheat produced by selection from commercial 
varieties is Early Eed Fife. It is obtained from ordinary 
Eed Fife, but is several days earlier and has a higher yield. 
Among other sorts are White Eussian and White Fife. By 
the free distribution of 5-lb. samples of wireat, through the 
agency of the Experimental Farms, the Dominion Govern- 
ment is encouraging the growdng of high-yielding, good flour- 
making wdieats suitable to the wide variety of conditions found 
in Canada. 

Private growers also aid in the work of producing new^ or 
improved ^'arieties. The foundation stock resulting fiom selec- 
tion of individual plants of outstanding merit is maintained and 
multiplied in its purity by farmers wEo specialise in seed 
growing. About three hundred such farmers are members of the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. The Association receives a 
grant from the Government and charges fees for registration of 
inspected seed, which is marketed as such. In localities well 
adapted to the production of wheat, growers of registered seed 
work in co-operation in what are known as seed centres. Eegis- 
tered seed provides the stock for field crop eonipetitions, seed 
fairs and provincial seed exhibitions. These receive subventions 
from the Seed Branch of the Canadian Ministry of Ag'iculture, 
which also inspects and tests seed for farmers and seed 
merchants, besides sapptying seed wdieat through the Govern- 
ment Seed Purchasing Commission. Thus, when farmers or 
seed merchants are in doubt, samples are sent to the seed 
laboratories for germination tests. 

Seed wheat exposed for sale must comply with the require- 
ments of the Seed Control Act. It must be either free froni 
noxious weed seeds or be labelled to indicate those present, and 
must be capable of germinating 68 per cent, or be labelled to 
show the exact percentage of germination. If sold according to 
grades, the standards must'^be maintained for those indicated. 
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namely, Extra No. 1, No. 1, or No. 2 seed. The Seed Purchasing 
Commission was established in 1916, primarily to provide 
emergency seed for the drought-stricken areas in the Prairie 
Provinces, but gradually it extended its operations until at the 
present time the quantity supplied to Western Canada alone 
runs into millions of bushels a year. Car samples of wheat in 
transit to Government elevators are sorted by Dominion seed 
inspectors, and those which can be cleaned to seed grade without 
serious dockage are treated accordingly. The seed inspectors 
also supervise the re-cleaning and issue seed certificates 
ex-elevator. Every car is sampled for gexmination tests to be 
made at the Dominion seed laboratories, while purity tests 
are made by the inspectors. The policy of providing an abundant 
supply of superior seed wheat will, it is anticipated, result in 
increasing the demand for the best quality only. 


Eveby farmer is familiar with the barrel-shaped maggots 
often to be found in large numbers just under the skin on the 
backs of cattle. These maggots are the 
grubs of the Warble Ely, and are the cause 
of enormous loss to farmers. The subject of 
this pest in cattle is engaging the attention 
of a Scientific Committee appointed by the Ministry. Experi- 
ments are in progress with a view to discover a remedy which 
must be cheap, safe and easily obtainable to combat the ravages 
of the Fly, and eventually to destroy the pest altogether. 
The only reliable process which has been recommended 
hitherto is that of ‘‘ squeezing out the warble maggots from 
the backs of cattle during the season of greatest growth, but 
this method of destruction is both lengthy and troublesome. 
The Committee have devoted their time to the finding of a 
satisfactory “ dressing which might be applied with safety 
to affected cattle, and one has given results so promising that 
it has been decided -to invite farmers to try it as extensively 
as possible, with a view to its recommendation for general use. 

The dressing is a wash, the principal ingredient of which is 
a tobacco powder. This powder is steeped in water for 
24 hours, the liquid strained through coarse rniislin, and 
applied with a cloth or brush to the backs of the cattle. The 
wash should be pressed into the warbles. 

An infusion of 3 to 4 lb. of the powder, with 4 lb. of lime 
added, in one gallon of water gives the best results. With a 
w^ash compounded in this way it has been found possible to kill 
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from 80 to 96 per cent, of the maggots present in cattle sub- 
jected to experiment. A single application was in some cases- 
sufficient to do this, but more certain results may be expected 
from dressing twice at an interval of 2 days. 

The Committee wish, therefore, strongly to urge upon farmers 
the desirability of carrying out for themselves trials with the 
above-mentioned dressing during the Warble season. An 
admirable arrangement would be to apply the dressing to the 
cattle once a fortnight until May; in this way farmers wall 
not only advance their own interest by rendering their stock 
immune to an objectionable and costly pest, but they will also 
assist the Ministry in a very practical manner. The great 
desideratum is that a result reached by patient experiment- 
should receive repeated tests by practical men working under 
normal conditions. There is reason to believe that if this 
campaign is followed up and the experimental side of the 
Ministry’s researches is carried from the Laboratory to the 
farm, the grievous trouble to cattle and the heavy loss to the 
farmer may come to an end within two or three years. 

The Committee would welcome at the Ministry’s Offices any 
communication from farmers interested in this matter, and 
wmild be glad to receive in due course reports as to the progress 
they may have made and the results obtained. 

^ ^ ^ 0 ^ 


The First World 
Congress on 
Poultry. 


The first “ World Poultry Congress,” to be held at The 
Hague and Scheveningen, in Holland, from September 6th to 
13th, 1921, will be an event of inter- 
national significance to poultry-keepers. 
This Congress will be an assembly of 
delegates from G-overnments, Teaching 
and Experimental Institutions, Poultry and other Societies, 
and persons interested in the development of poultry 
husbandry. 

The Congress has been organised by the International 
Association of Poultry Instructors and Investigators. It was 
intended originally to hold the first Congress at The Hague 
in 1916, but the war made it necessary to postpone the 
meeting until 1921. The programme is remarkable in its 
range, including as it does papers and discussions relating 
to education, research, poultry hygiene and diseases, produc- 
tion, distribution, co-operation and standardisation. The 
exhibits will include the breeds and varieties of the world, the 
latest inventions in poultry equipment and appliances, educa- 
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tioiial methods, results of research, and the special literature 
■of vaiioiis countries. The main purposes of the Congress arc 
to stimulate interest in poultry-keeping, and all matters 
relating" thereto, to co-ordinate education and research in 
poultry-keeping in all countries, and to educate poultry- 
keepers in the most efficient and practical methods. 

The titles of the sections and sub-sections alTord sufficient 
indication of the exhaustive nature of the discussions and 
demonstrations to be held during the sittings of the Congress. 
There are four main sections, the firnt dealing with experi- 
ments, investigations, the science of breeding and its practical 
application, systems of incubation, brooding, general manage- 
tneiit and rearing. The second section will he concerned with 
State and official action, including reconstruction, together 
with opportunities for women in the poultry industry. Tt will 
consider also international and national trade in eggs, co-opera- 
tion and the organisation of poultry societies. The iMnl 
section is concerned with hygiene and diseases, and the 
fofuih section will discuss the training and the necessai'y 
■qualifications of instructors, and deal generally with education 
and demonstration work, as well as with the organisation and 
influence of Exhibition and Laying Trials. Nearly 100 
different papers have been projected and these will be read 
by men and women of the highest authority in the poultry 
world. Prom the titles of these papers it will l:)e seen into 
what an extraordinary number of subsidiary, althougb 
important, departments this industry is divided. Among 
re<aders in the first section occurs the name of Professor 
Punnett, who will lecture on his own subject — Meiulelism: 
the Poultry Industry and the Fancy.” Professor Graham, 
from Guelph, Canada, wall discuss the science of breeding 
and its practical application. Professor Chas. Voitellier, 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Pai*is, will be hea,rd on the 
scientific bases of balanced feeding of fowls, with a (liBciission 
of variations in weight and composition of eggs, (Z) in different 
periods during the time of laying of the same hen, and (2) on 
hens of different breeds. 

In the Women’s Section some interesting papers will bo 
given upon woman’s sphere as an instructor in poultry-keeping, 
and the charge of small animals. This will 1)6 considered as 
Si hoipe industry for women. Among papo's dealing with 
breeding, visitors will hear an account of American nietliods of 
packing and marketing. In the section of hygiene, matters 
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relating to diseases of poultry will be discussed, American 
methods of combating* disease, French investigations in tiiber» 
ciilosis of poultry, and the ‘infection of eggs dead in the shell. 
In the educational section, administration of agricultural clubs 
and farm schools will be treated exhaustively. 

The Congress can be attended by delegates representing any 
Government, Teaching and Kesearch Institution or Organisa- 
tion engaged in some phase of poultry breeding, production or 
distribution. Private individuals interested in these subjects 
may also attend. Inquiries should be addressed to the Hon, Secy, 
of the British Congress Committee, 3, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, London, S.W. I. 

■itJ ‘'fr -jt ifr 


Fish meal, rightly used, forms a palatable food for stock, 
but the Ministry is receiving evidence that farmers are not 
The Use of Fish material with proper discretion. 

Meal for Pi^^s “ butchers and bacon curers are com- 

A Warnma -WntP Plaining bitterly that many pigs bought 
^ by them are tainted with a hshy taste and 

odour, and the carcasses from such pigs are worthless for human 
food. In all these cases, when the trouble is traced back, it 
appears that the feeders have used either the wrong brand of 
fish meal, or have used it in excess, or, in certain cases, have 
used a proprietary pig meal containing a large quantity of fish 
meal. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that fish meal is 
a dangerous food for pigs unless the right grade is used and 
unless this meal does not form more than one-eighth of the dry 
food fed. An error in this direction is very difficult to correct, 
since the fishy taint once aecpiired by tbe pig is very difficult to 
get )‘id of subsequently. It is certain that butchers will not face 
the possibility of loss through acquiring tainted carcasses, and 
the inevitable result of misuse of fish meal for pigs will lie 
that butchers may refuse to buy pigs which have been fed on 
fish meal. The Ministry’s Tjeaflet No. 333 gives particulars of 
the kind of fish meal that is safe and the quantity that can be 
used; unless a farmer can ensure that instructions of the kind 
are followed he had better let fish meal alone. 

Note for Compound Meal Manufacturers . — The Ministiy has 
recently been advised of a case of tainting of pig meat which 
occurred in the Birmingham area. The case concerned a lot , 
of 500 pigs, the carcasses of which were yellow and oily in 
appearance and had a strong ftshy odour. On tracing this case 
back to its source, it appeared that the tainting was dne to the 
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presence of considerable quantities of fish meal in a patent pig 
meal fed to the pigs. The Ministry wishes to call the attem 
lion of manufacturers to the danger of' putting large quantities 
of fi.sh, meal into meals or cakes; ‘‘ white fish meal ” only 
should be used for this purpose, and the quantity fed should 
not exceed one-eighth by dry w^eight of the total meal. In all 
such cases, when a meal contains fish meal, it is advisable to 
state the proportion by weight of fish meal present to obviate 
the danger of the pig feeder using fish meal in excess by feeding 
fish meal in conjunction with such pig meals. 

The danger of taint from such sources is a real one, and 
misuse of fish meal is liable to discredit the value of fish meal 
as a feeding stuff. It is obvious that the retail meat trade will 
take as strong action as possible to avoid losses in the future 
from such a source if such cases occur in any freqiienev. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. — Gloucestershire^ Herefordshire^ the Mid- 
land Counties Groups and Lincolnshire (Ormahf and Grlmshi/ Districts ). — AH 
restrictions imposed in connection with the outbreaks in tlicse districts have 
now been withdrawn. 

Yorkshire (East Biding ). — Six outbreaks, in all, have been confirmed in the 
Halsham district, the most recent being on the 1st March on premises in close 
proximity to those concerned in earlier outbreaks. The restrictions on 
movement are applicable only to ten parishes, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Halsham, and the parish of Hollym alone remains a prohibited area, that 
is, an area in which movement is entirely prohibited except by licence. 

Rabies. — Wiltshire, Dorset and, Hampshire . — One further case of Eahies 
has occurred in this district since the issue of tlie March Journal, nanuily, on 
the 12th March at Southampton. 

The limits of the Inner Controlled Area around Salisbury have been 
contracted by the issue of an Order which operated on the Ihth B\*bruaiy. 
That Area now includes only the Borough of Salisbury and 1 t)arishes 
immediately surrounding the Borough. 

Glamorgan . — No further outbreak has -occurred in tins district. 

Berkshire District . — A case was confirmed at High Wycoml)e on tlic first 
of March in a puppy which died and was buried early in January. 

Lo'iulon . — The suspected case of Babies in the Borough of W oolwich having 
been found, as the result of inoculation experiments, not to be one of 
Rabies, the restrictions on the movement of dogs out of a portion of that 
Borough were withdrawn as from the 4th March. No further outbreak of Rabies 
having occurred in the Acton District since that which necessitated the 
imposition of restrictions on the 8th December last, the requirement of leading 
was, therefore, withdrawn as from the 4th March. 

Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 

By Metchim & Son, Princes’ Street, Westminster, S.W.l, 
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Home-Grown 
Wheat Prices. 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

An account was given in the March issue of this Jouenal 
(p. 1097) of the arrangements proposed to give effect to the 
Government’s decision in regard to the 
price to be paid for home-grown wheat of 
the 1920 crop. The scheme has since been 
extended so as to enable sales made by growers to merchants 
between 8th November, 1920, and 5th March, 1921, to be dealt 
with more eft'ectively. Farmers who sold wheat during this 
period to merchants can now claim the repayment of the differ- 
ence between the price which they received and the prescribed 
price for wheat of sound milling quality. Claim forms containing 
instructions to growers in England and Wales can be obtained 
from the local branches of the National Farmers’ Union and the 
National Association of Corn and Agricultural Merchants. 


In connection with the arrangement as regards the price of 
home-grown wheat of the 1920 crop, it was stated that the price 

Home-Gtown ">• tome-groTO 

Wheat Prices for f qaality mU continue sc 

Anvil and Mutr average c.i.f. cost 01 imported 

" wheat remains above the parity of that 

figure. This average will be the average of the c.i.f. cost of: 
all milling wheat imported during the two preceding months, 
together with the actual and anticipated arrivals in the United’ 
Kingdom duHng the current month, subject to adjustment in 
respect of the lower percentage of flour of equal water content 
obtainable from home-grown wheat as compared with imported 
wheat. In the event of this average falling below the equivalent 
of 95s. the price of home-grown wheat will be adjusted accord- 
ingly, and the revised price to be paid by millers will be- 
announced monthly. 

(86771) P6/198. 11,250. 4/21, M. & P. A 
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The Ministry announced on the 23rd of M.arch that it had been 
informed by the Ministry of Food that the average c.i.f,, cost of 
imported wheat calculated as stated above for the ’ month of 
March was 102s. 7d. per 480 lb. After making the necessary 
adjiistnient for moisture content, the equivalent price for home- 
grown wheat is approximately 96s. 3d. per 504 lb. The price of 
95s. ]^er 504 lb. payable by millers therefore ^•emained unaffected 
during the month of April. 

As regards the price payable during the month of May, tlie 
Ministry is informed that the Eoyal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies calculate that the cost of wheat imported during February, 
March and April is equivalent to 92s. per qr. of 504 lb. for home- 
grown wheat of sound milling quality. For the month of May, 
1921, therefore, the average price properly receivable by growers 
will be 92s. per 504 lb. 

Special arrangements have been made which should enable 
millers to use home-grown w^heat freely and to pay for it on the 
average a price not less than the price properly receivable by 
growers for wheat of average quality. Choice samples should 
realise prices above the average, but lower prices can only be 
expected for samples of inferior quality or condition. 

No definite guarantee can of course be given that millers will 
be able to purchase all the home-grown wheat that may be offered 
to them at any given time, especially if farmers press their wheat 
on the market in excess of normal requirements, but the Ministry 
does not doubt that the whole of the wheat crop is recjuired and 
that it will have been absorbed by the mills by 13th August next, 
the date at which the present arrangement will come to an end. 

^ ^ m # 


Many complaints have lately reached the Ministry from those 
who have seen or heard that British horses landed in Belgium 
ExDort of often in a condition that should have 

Worn Out Horses. 

the Ministry has been condiietmg a very 
eai*efiil investigation into conditions in Belgium and at our home 
and as a result it was ascertained that while the standard 


at the Port of London is uniformly high, certain cargoes which 
have been allowed to leave provincial ports have contained horses 
which in the Ministry’s opinion did not conform to the standard 
set up by the Act of 1914, In order to secure the greater super- 
visipn which is necessary in order to maintain humane condi- 
tions, it has been decided to employ an additional Staff of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons who will give their whole time to this work. 
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It is very generally admitted that the Act of 1914 has to a 
large extent removed from export the class of horse that made 
uf) a very considerable part of the consignments before the Waig 
and it is hoped that the fresh action taken will still further secure 
the observance of the Act. Every effort is being made to stimu- 
late the slaughter by humane methods on this side of horses that 
are intended for meat. It is proposed to extend this system to 
the fullest possible extent so that no horse intended for con- 
sumption may be sent across the seas alive. The extent to which 
horse-slaughtering depots in this country have developed near 
the ports during the past six months is most encouraging and 
favours the belief that home-killing will soon become the rule 
and the export of live horses for meat a rare exception. At the 
same time it is well to remember that a horse in all respects fit 
for work may be bought in Belgium for meat, because horses 
are sold in the open market and the butcher may be prepared to 
outbid other buyers, 

^ ^ 


In Glasgow last month a pig feeder was charged and found 
guilty of having had in his possession a number of pigs affected 
^ ^ 1 Ts or suspected of having Swine Fever 

mAi wTlCC0SSX'O.li Ju XOS©"** j * j* j'ui /I ii_ 

and failing to give notice of the outbreak to 


cution under the 
Swine Fever Order. 


the authorities. He was further charged 
'and found guilty with having exposed 
twenty pigs for sale in one market and fifteen pigs for sale in 
another market, all these pigs ])eing diseased or suspected of 
being diseased. Nearly all the pigs disposed of in the markets 
had died of Hwine Fever within ,a short time of the sale. The 
Court imposed a fine of iTOO with two moiitlis’ imprisonment as 
an alternative. The Ministry of AgTiculture through its 
inspi-H'tors has traced the pigs that tliis dealer sold, and of the 
fifteen sold on the 8th December all were suffering from Swinei 
Fever ten days later. The twenty sold on 6th December were 
disposed of to different farmers and introduced Swiile Fever on 
eight sets of premises. The very serious injury which is done 
to the pig breeding industry by cases of this sort will be realiseds 
and it is the duty of every pig keeper to see that he does not sell 
any animals which afford any suspicion of the existence of Swine 
Fever. In this trade as in all others there is a certain amount 
of wilful carelessness, even of fraud, but if the Petty Sessional 
Courts before which cases like the one referred to above are 
brmlght, will only deal with them on the same salutary lines it 
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is safe to say that the business of trading suspect animals will 
become unpopular. 

^ ^ ^ ^ -t- 


Early in April Sir Lawrence Weaver, Director-General of the 
Land Department of the Ministry of Agriculture, read to the 
Eoyal Institute of British Architects a 
paper in which he set out a brief record 
of the Ministry’s work in providing land 
settlement for ex-soldiers. He pointed out 
that this work is the outcome of a pledge 


BuiMing for 
Land Settlement : 
A Survey of the 
Ministry's Work. 


given during the war to men in H.M. Service and to women 
who worked on the land for at least six months. This pledge 
received statutory force from the Land Settlement (Facilities) 
Act of 1919. 


The total applications from ex-Service men for land 
amounted to 48,340 when the list was closed on December Isfc 
last. It is expected that about 30,000 of these applications- 
will stand and of these upwards of 11,000 have been satisfied. 
If agricultural conditions continue satisfactory enough to main- 
tain the pressure of applicants’ demand for land it may be 
found necessary to acquire as much as 160,000 acres more, so 
that when the work comes to an end 640 square miles will 
have been acquired and 30,000 men will have been settled. 

The term ‘‘ Small Holding ”is an elastic one and covers 
anything between a plot of an acre or two suitable for a 
market garden up to a fifty acre dairy bolding with seven 
roomed cottage, dairy and farm buildings. The capital cost 
has ranged from £100 to £5,000, but is now limited to £2,500, 
The average size of a holding in England and Wales is about 
13| acres. Practical difficulties in the way of work done have 
been immense. Demobilisation brought no reduction in the 
cost of building; contrary to general expectation prices 
increased. 'Although the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act 
placed twenty million pounds to the credit of capital costs and 
although the Government undertook to meet all annual losses, 
fche most rigid economy has been called for all the time. 
Approximate scales of capital cost and annual loss per holding 
were placed before the County Councils in the summer of last 
year, and the Ministry’s superintending architects review all 
small holding building schemes and cut out every item of 
unnecessary expenditure. ^ 

The Land Settlement Division ® maintains the closest 
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relationship with County C'ouncils, and the Ministry's District 
Commissioners act with the superintending architects “ as 
ambassadors to the County Councils.” Experience has shown 
that cheap architects make poor buildings, and the ilinistry 
urges upon County Councils the engagement of men with 
proper qualifications. In view of the bitter need for reduction 
in cost, it has been found that the architect in charge of cottage 
and farm building schemes must needs be more of an organiser 
and economist than an artist. The complete task of the 
iMinistry which is, working through the County Councils, to 
provide three thousand new cottages and nearly two thousand 
sets of new farm buildings, in addition to hundreds of adapta- 
tions of existing premises, is complicated by the fact that the 
work is spread over sixty-two administrative counties in 
remote Yorksliire vales, on the slopes of Welsh mountains, 
in the folds of inaccessible dowms.” The wdiole of the 
architectural work has been carried on as far as the Depart- 
ment is concerned by less than fifty people and the best 
possible use has been made of the very limited range of avail- 
able material. In building operations it has been found that 
brick has held its own, though most exhaustive experiments 
have been made with cob, pise and concrete. 

The Ministry looks forward to the time when it will no 
longer need to control directly the building operations on its 
own Farm Settlements, which amount to 25,000 acres. It takes 
the view that building is a commercial business associated 
with a speculative side and carrying wdth it risks that a 
Ministry ought not to undertake. A Government Department 
is concerned with administration and not with trade, nor can 
it hope to carry on business successfully because the Treasury 
supervision, wdiich is absolutely essential in the best interests 
of the State, enforces delays and difficulties which the ordinary 
building contractor does not encounter. This view is explained 
in greater detail in the Report of Proceedings under the Small 
Holdings Colonies AcA for the period ended 31st March, 1920, 
in which it is explained that a decision has been arrived at: — 

(a) To divide into small holdings the area now devoted 
to central farms on small holdings settlements, and to 
dispense with the services of the Director so soon as the 
equipment of the whole estate for small holdings purposes 
has been completed and the settlers are fairly established. 

(b) To transfer the management of such estates to the 
Councils of the counties' in which they are situate. 
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(c) To deal with the profit-sharing farm settlements in 
one of the following ways: (1) Where the land is suitable, 
by cutting up part of the estate into small holdings, and by 
selling the remainder as ordinary farms; (2) By selling the 
complete estate: (3) By retaining one, or at most two, 
specially faTourable estates (in wdiole or in part) in order 
to draft thereto men displaced on other estates. 


No. 32 of the Miscellaneous Publications of the Ministry is by 
Professor T. B. Wood, of Cambridge University, and is called 


Rations for 
Live Stock. 


“ Eations for Live Stock.’' It shows the 
■composition and nutritive value of many 


feeding stuffs, the relation between live- 
weight and food requirement, and offers the farmer a niothod 
of working out suitable rations for his animals. Professor 
Wood compares an animal with a steam engine at work 
and points out that it must be supplied with the materials 
necessary for fuel and repairs, the fuel of the animal being 
carbohydrates and fats or oils, while the repairing material 
is given in the form of albuminoids or flesh formers. He empha- 
sises the important fact that the value of the feeding stuff 
depends on the proportion that can be digested, and the pamphlet 
contains figures giving the nutritive value of a large number of 
foods and the nutritive rafio of the repair to the fuel content. 
Then comes the question of productive feeding — the food that 
will enable animals to increase their weiglit, yield more milk or 
do more wwk. Advice is offered on the question of buying 
feeding stuffs, and figures are suiiplied giving the best measure 
of the relative productive value of various concentrated foods. 

An important section of the pamphlet is that dealing with 
the general properties of feeding stuffs. It is followed by notes 
on the rations for fattening bullocks, for cows, calves, she/’p, 
horses and pigs. Professor Wood has used the simplest possible 
language and has been so careful to explain the principles under- 
lying the tables accompanying the pamphlet that a very small 
effort is required to master them. The value of these contents 
to the practical agriculturist is undoubtedly very great. Even 
some of our suecesMiil stock owners may find in the light of this 
work that they have been feeding wastefiilly and that a better 
balanced ration may add to the worth and condition of the 
stock fed. 
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The procedure ia regard to the minimum prices guaranteed 
by the Agriculture Act, 1920, in respect of wheat and oats 

MinimiiTn Pri»>P<« PJ^oduced in 1921 was explained in the 

for Wheat aM 

4 . TT « a attention of farmers is drawn to the fact 

in 1921 payment wiii be made unless a 

claim is made in respect of the area on which 
the wheat or oats have been produced. Forms of claim for 1921 
will be issued along with the forms on w^hich the Agrieiiltiiral 
Pietiirns have to be made on 4th .June, 1921. The claims must be 
forwarded direct to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries not 
later than the 80th June, unless the claimant can show that he 
became the occupier of the land after that date, in which 
ease the Minister may accept a claim made not later than the- 
1st September, 1921. 

The claimant will be required to enter on the form of claim 
particulars of each separate field of wheat or oats. The 
number of each field as shown on the 25-inch Ordnance Survey 
Map, and the ploughed area of wheat or oats in each field, 
will have to be stated. These detailed particulars are necessary 
lio enable the Ministry and the County Agricultural Committee 
to verify the accuracy of the claim. 

Copies of the Ordnance Survey Map on the 25-inch scale 
can be purchased through any bookseller, price 5s. per sheet. 
In most districts copies of the map of the district can be 
inspected at the office of the County Agricultural Committee. 
Informaliion as to the number of fields can also be obtained 
at the local office of the District Valuer of the Board of Inland 
Bevenue. The Assistant Overseer may also possess a copy of 
the map of his parish. In case of difficulty, inquiry should be- 
made of the Cultivation Officer of the County Agricultural 
Committee. Farmers are advised to take steps forthwith to 
ascertain the numbers of the fields sown or intended to be 
sown with wdieat or oats as shown on the 25-inch Ordnance 
.purvey Map. 
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ACCOUNTS OF A HAMPSHIRE DOWN 

FLOCK. 

Sm A. D. Hall, K.C.B., F.K.S. 

In this JotFHNAL for May, 1920, the accounts of the Pedigree 
Hampshire Down Flock belonging to the Lord Wandsworth 
Orphanage and kept on their Long Sutton Estate in Hampshire 
were set out for the year ending Michaelmas, 1919. Below are 
set out the corresponding figures for the following year, ending 
Michaelmas, 1920. 
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It may be explained again that the accounts are kept on a 
costs basis. The initial valuation is arrived at by taking the 
number of flock ewes on 1st May (approximately the date of 
weaning) at the average figure of £4 each. Old rams are simi- 
larly valued at ^67 each. From 1st May the cost of keeping (a) 
the ewes, (b) the selected ram lambs, (c) the ewe lambs and 
wethers is kept separately, and the valuations at Michaelmas 
are made up of the flock ewes at their fixed £4 price and the 
cost of keep between 1st May and 11th October, any ram lambs 
remaining unsold at cost, also ewe lambs and tegs at cost. The 
valuation figure has also to include the cost of any rams hired for 
the coming season, and one-half cost of rams purchased. For 
book-keeping purposes a pedigree suspense account is kept wdiieh 
is debited with the cost of ewes and rams purchased for the flock, 
one-half of the ram costs are charged to the flock in each of the 
two years after purchase, and the cost of the ewes is similarly 
.spread over three years. The labour and horse labour items 
represent actual costs ; the crops that are folded oif are charged 
at two -thirds of the cost of cultivation, plus the cost of seed (the 
manures and one-third of the cultivation, as representing clean- 
ing costs, are passed on to the succeeding corn crops) ; hay, oats 
and other foods grown on the farm are charged at market prices. 

An examination of the figures for the two years shows that 
the costs of keeping the flock, high as they were in 1918-19, have 
been greatly increased in 1919-20. The cost of the labour 
/directly employed upon the flock (one head and one assistant 
.shepherd and one labourer) has increased from £406 to £537. 
Similarly the cost of the crops consumed, again largely labour, 
has increased from £673 to £978. The chief increase in the 
expenditure comes, however, in the purchased foods, the cost of 
which has risen from £662 to £1,462. To some extent this has 
been due to a large number of lambs raised and to increased 
prices, but the extra cost has been chiefly due to the fact that 
'during the year in question feeding stuffs were again obtainable 
ill quantity and were consumed on the principle of ‘‘no stint ’’ 
and “ the best is good enough for me which prevails in the 
rearing of pedigree stock. Less home grown oats and beans were 
used, the grazing (92 acres of lattermath) on the other hand 
cost rather more, but this cost is accidentally swelled by a very 
heavy bill for fertilisers charged to the pastures, on which a 
course of improvement is being carried out. Less hay was con- 
:sumed, but at the price then ruling, £13, the cost amounted to 
£566 as compared with £402 in the previous year* ■ 
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The general result is a very -heavy expenditure; taking the 
ewe as a unit the total cost of the flock per ewe amounted tO' 
£16 3s. ill 1919-20 as compared with £9 5s. in the preceding 
year. Of this £10 12s. went for food, £2 8s. for labour, £l Bs, 
for rams, &c., £1 15s. for management and sundries, as com- 
pared with £5 15s. for food, 26s. for labour, 17s. for rams and 
27s. management and sundries in 1918-19. These figures are- 
very large in themselves, apart from the enormous increase they 
show on those of the preceding .year. To some extent the 
increase is due to a bigger number of lambs reared, 304 against 
278, and particularly a bigger number of ram lambs, which cost 
the most, 89 against 58 in the preceding year. Labour and food 
ivere dearer. The extra 8s. per ewe for sundries represented only 
the increased cost of showing in 1920 as compared with 1919. 
Big as the food bill appears it is not a wasteful one, such as 
might be incurred by a shepherd who dips at will into granary 
and cake store; the foods are rationed out after discussion 
between the manager and the shepherd, and while there has been 
no stint there has been no waste. I am satisfied that the costs are 
legitimate enough for the year and do not exceed those pre- 
vailing in other pedigree flocks of the same quality. 

Of course there are probably no other sheep so expensively 
produced; Hampshire ram lambs have to be forced from birth, 
indeed as much as possible before birth, because neither 
breeding nor quality will be of much avail if the lambs 
have not size at the August sales. The essence of a Hamp- 
shire is early maturity and the ram buyers make their choice 
on what they see before them, which is, other things like- 
conformation and wool being equal, the weight attained in the 
time, whether that is due to skilful feeding and to natural 
capacity to put on flesh such as may be transmitted to the ofl'- 
spring. I am aware of few pedigree flocks that have a strict 
account kept against them, especially as they so often are kept 
as hobbies ; indeed, the main purpose of setting out this aeeoriiit 
is to induce owners of pedigree flocks to realise what expenditure 
they are up against. 

On the credit side the flock makes a better showing in 1919-20* 
than in the preceding year. In the first place more lambs were 
reared, 310 from 263 ewes, as against 278 from 279 ewes in the 
preceding year, and the quality was better, so that 89 could be- 
drafted for the ram sales as compared with 58 before. Sales 
were better ; as is well known, there was an exceptional recovery 
in the demand for rams and sheep of all kinds in 1920. This 
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flock in 1920 let two iambs at 225 and 150 guineas respectively, 
and sold three others at 82, 54, and 48 guineas, the average for 
73 lambs being over £24, while the 20 shearlings averaged nearly 
£19 each. The draft ewes and the butcher’s lambs made over 
£6 each as compared with 73s. in the previous year. The wool, 
of wiiich the ewus clipped over 8 lb. and the lambs under 3 lb., 
produced £452, as against £327. The valuation of The flock 
show^s a considerable rise, nearly £700, but this was not due to 
any writing up of the value of the ewes, which wnuld have been 
done in an ordinary valuation according to marketapriees, but to 
the fact that 47 tegs had not been sold by the 11th October 
(afteiwards realising £306). that there were 11 more flock lambs 
kept over, and that the pedigree costs for rams hired and pur- 
chased had been increased by £140, and that the cost of keep 
from 1st May had been greater. 

The final result show^s a loss of £190, a sufficiently discon- 
certing result for what had seemed to he a good year, when the 
fall of lambs had been good, the early spring favourable, and the 
sales both in amount and quality far better than the flock had 
hitherto realised. Of course the loss could be converted into a 
profit if the hay, charged at market price — £13, were charged at 
cost, he., at something under £4. Then the debit of £566 would 
become £176. In the oats and beans bought from the farm is 
also concealed a little profit. If all the home growm foods were 
charged at cost the account would show a nominal profit of 
£250 instead of a loss of £190. Argument will of course 
be perennial whether it is more correct to charge the live 
stock at cost or market price for home growm foods; it does 
not matter much except in times like the present wdien market 
prices are fluctuating widely. The important thing is that the 
farmer, using his book-keeping for his own information, should 
not deceive himself. The final upshot of the accounts of this 
flock, whether home grown food is taken in at cost or market 
price, comes to the same thing, viz., the flock produced from 
171 acres of arable land cropped with roots, vetches, Aic., 40 
acres of seeds as hay, 8 acres of oats and beans, and 92 acres of 
lattermath, a cash return of about £250 after all expenses had 
been paid. The flock is only valued at about £3,000 at Michael- 
mas, but taking the average of the net expenditure also standing 
against it throughout the year it ought to he paying interest on 
a sum of about £5,000 floating capital. The result then could 
be summed up as showing that the flock returns a bare 5 per 
cent, on its capital while the tend which the flock used, some 220 
acres, earned no profit at all. 
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Now tlae land under corn on the same farm that year made 
an average profit of M 12s. an acre, and it is in the light of this 
figure that the really unprofitable nature of the flock is seen- 
Land which will produce a profit of £4 12s. an acre under corn 
will produce no profit at all but only a low rate of interest on the 
extra capital at stake when its produce is marketed in the form 
of a pedigree flock. 

It may be urged that the corn could not be grown but for the 
sheeping the land had received. The proposition is debatable, 
but at any ^^rate the flock gets ample credit for what is 
done in this direction, because the subsequent crops have 
to pay off some £3 an acre of manurial residues in 
addition to £2 an acre or so of cleaning costs. While there 
can be no doubt about the enrichment of the soil effected 
by the heavy cake and corn feeding accompanying its folding 
over by a pedigree flock it is often difficult to get a paying return 
for this manuring. If the fold is late in March or even February, 
it is often difficult to get spring corn sown on a satisfactory tilth 
in time to secure a good crop, one that is in any way proportional 
to the manure residues supposed to be in the land. On these 
chalk soils the spring drought may set in early, and the two 
dominant factors in securing a good crop are early sowing and a 
good tilth. Actually on this farm wheat is the profitable crop 
rather than spring oats and barley, because it does not suffer 
from the late tilth and has not to pay so much of the costs carried 
over from the folding. In fact the corn is most profitable on the 
land that is never sheeped. 

Another objection may be taken to the general conclusion as to 
the unprofitable nature of the flock — that it is not quite big 
enough nor skilfully enough managed to attain the results that 
alone will pay for the expense involved. The prices realised for 
pedigree rams by a flock which is recognised as among the two 
or three leading flocks in the country, the sort of flock which 
wins first prizes at the Eoyal Show% are -very different 
from the prices obtained by a flock which just misses the 
highest position. Such a position has not been attained 
by this flock, whose show record for 1920 was one third 
prize at the Eoyal Counties Show, two second and two third 
prizes at the Bath and West Show, and one second prize at 
the Hampshire Down Society’s Breed Show. The truth of both 
objections may be admitted. A flock of 400 or 500 has a much 
greater chance of winning prizes than one of 2G0, merely because 
there are more to seledt from. The expenses increase with 
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numbers but the whole average of the sales may be increased by 
the superior' prize winmng_ capacity. Again prize-winning to^ 
a considerable extent depends upon the art with which the stock 
are finally prepared and presented for show, and in connection, 
with every breed there are two or three shepherds known for 
their personal skill in putting their animals before the judge to 
the best advantage. However, let it be admitted that the flock, 
in question may fail in this respect, the general conclusion would 
still emerge that ram breeding is an unprofitable business unless, 
the flock can be brought to the very top of the tree. 

In fact one cannot standardise a ram breeder's business and. 
prepare an account which compares the average cost of produc- 
tion with the return for the output that may be expected in a 
normal market. On the receipt side of the account the personal 
factor counts for much ; how well can the particular shepherd show 
his sheep, how clever a salesman is the owner in the special and 
limited market in which he had to make his profit. But these 
accounts do show what costs of production have to be faced and 
how unprofitable a business ram breeding is likely to be for 
the majority of men who engage in it. The balance sheet may 
serve the purpose of inducing ram breeders to consider their 
business in the light of results; can they so bring their flock to 
the front as to pay for the expenditure or is the loss worth: 
while as a luxury? 
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RESEARCH IN ANIMAL BREEDING. 

II. 

E. C. PUNNETT, P.R.S., 

Professor of Genetics, University of Gamhridge. 

In the first article of this series, ‘published in the Ajrril 
issue of the Joijbnal, Prof, Pimnett dealt ‘icith coat colours 
in cattle as an illustration of simple Mendelian mheritance . 

In the case selected for illustrating simple Mendelian iiiheri- 
'tance, viz., black and red coat colours in cattle, one of the 
aiiembers of the alternative pairs. of characters is completely 
dominant to the other. The black animal that carries red germ 
.cells is quite as black in appearance as the true breeding black 
that carries black germ cells only. This feature of complete 
dominance is found frequently in animals, but there are other 
eases in which it is possible to distinguish by appearance, the 
form that carries both kinds of germ cells. Eotin Shorthorns 
provide an illustration. 

No breeder has succeeded in establishing a strain breeding 
true to roan, for such animals, when bred together, always 
throw reds and whites in addition to roans. Statistical examina- 
;tion of the herd books by se\'eral writers suggests that two kinds 
of germ cells are concerned, viz., ‘‘ red ” and white.” When 
two “ red ” germ cells meet, a red"^ animal results, and such 
.animals breeil true to red; also, when two white ” germ cells 
met't. the result is a white, and sucli animals breed true to white. 
When, however, a red is crossed with a white, as shown in Fig. B, 
a union is effected between a red ” and a white germ cell. 
The resultant animal is a roan,' more or less interipediate in 
.appearanct3 between full red and white. This animal, formed by 
two unlike germ cells, carries both red and “ white germ 
cells in equal numbers; consequently, when roans are mated 
together equal numbers of ‘‘ red ” aud “ white ” ova are 
fertilized by equal numbers of red ” pml white ” sperms. 
Each rad ovum has an equal chance of being fertilized by a 
“ red or by a “ white ” sperm; in the former caseiit will give 
a pure red animal, and in the latter a roan. Also, each “ white '' 
ovum has an equal chance of being fertilized by a “ red “ or 
“ white ” sperm; in the former caseja roan animal will result, 
and in th^r^ latter a white. Roans mated together, as shown in 

^ Both reds and roans may have white rnai*kings, especially on the belly, 
but these appear to be independent of the roan character. 
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Fig, 3, give reds, roans, and whites in the ratio 1:2:1. From 
the view of the practical breeder a roan animal is a hybrid 
between red and wiiite ; the colour cannot be fixed, for there are 
ao “ roan ” germ cells (only red ” and wdiite ” cells). 
The breeder who desires roan animals will be well advised to 
obtain them by crossing red with white; in this way 100 per 
cent, of roans will result, as against 50 per cent, from mating 
roan by roan, roan by red, or roan by white. 

The '' breaking up of the type ” that often occurs after a cross 
is a familiar feature to breeders. The first cross animals may 
show considerable uniformity, though differing from both 
parental strains. In one character they may take after one 
parent, in another they may resemble the other parent, while in 
a third they may be more or -less intermediate between the two. 
When such animals are bred together a great diversity of forms 
makes its appearance in^the next generation, and in extreme 
cases scarcely any two beasts may be alike. The skilled breeder, 



Black Black 
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Fic. 4.— Illustrating the relations of l^olletl and Horned cattle. 

ilowever, will often name with eertainty the original parental 
breeds of such a mixed progeny; as he will understand that 
there is something orderly underlying apparent chaos. The 
breeder who sees as far as this, will doubtless welcome the simple 
explanation that Mendelism affords, but for those who may 
doubt the possibility of such an explanation, a simple example 
is given to illustrate the nature of the principle involved. 

Suppose a cross is made between a black polled and a red 
horned breed. The progeny will he black polled animals (sea 
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Fig. 4). The FI generation is uniform, but when a further 
generation is raised from these, fresh tj^pes appear. In addition 
to black polled and red horned beasts there will be horned blacks 
and polled reds, types distinct both from parents and grand- 
parents, but evidently a recombination of characters found in the 
grandparents. These four types appear in widely different pro- 
portions, as indicated by the numbers in Fig. 4. It has been 
pointed out already that polled and horned cattle form a pair of 
alternative characters, of which polled is dominant; and that 
black and red form a similar pair, the black being dominant. 
Knowing this, we should expect all the FI beasts to be both black 
and polled ; the F2 generation to consist of blacks and reds in the 
ratio 3 : 1, and polled and horned in the same ratio. If we 
suppose that the factors for the black-red and the polled-horned 
pairs are transmitted in the same manner, hut independently of 
one another, we must obtain a F2 generation consisting of the 
four classes black-polled, black-horned, red-polled and red-horned 
in the ratio 9 : 8 : 3 : 1. This is the only ratio in which the 
polled and horned appear in the proportion 3 : 1 , and the blacks and 
reds simultaneously in the same proportion, provided that each 
pair is inherited independently. Though the ratio 9 : 3 : 3 : 1 
has not been verified on a comprehensive scale for ‘the cattle 
cross, it has been worked out in all details in many cases for 
smaller animals, where the expenses of breeding are far less. 
There is reason for supposing that if a P2 generation of several 
hundreds of cattle were bred from this cross, the four classes 
mentioned wunkl be obtained in the proportions given above. 

There has been a “ break-up of the parental types in that 
the two new classes, horned-blacks and polled-reds appear in the 
F2. generation ; and it is clear that these new classes arise through 
recombination of the two pairs of factors in which the original v 
parents differed. The '' break-up,” however, is not marked, 
because the parents differed in two pairs of factors only. Had 
they differed in ten pairs, the F2 generation would have been 
very much more complex, and the feature of recombination, so 
obvious in the simpler case, would have been obscured by the 
great number of recombinations that would have appeared. 
Nevertheless, on the evidence obtained' from smaller animals, 
there is good reason for supposing that the more complicated 
case could be resolved on the. same lines as the simpler one, 
and that the same principle underlies both. 

. A cross may be undertaken deliberately with the idea of com- 
bining particular characters found in one breed with other cha- 
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racters found in another breed, and with this in view it is clear 
that Meiidelian principles can be of great assistance to the 
breeder. Let us suppose that the breeder wishes to obtain a 
strain of red polled cattle out of Aberdeen Angus and Bed Short- 
horn; and further, that he is not aware of the fact that polled 
and horned, and black and red behave as simple Mendelian pairs. 
From this crossing only polled blacks result. So far he can 
say only that the Angus is prepotent ; but as soon as he raises a 
F2 generation and view-s it in the light of Mendelian knowledge, 
he begins to understand wdiat is happening. The fact that he gets 
no intermediates, but only blacks and reds in the F2 generation,, 
and that the latter form about one quarter of the total, tells him 
that these colours depend upon a single pair of factors. From, 
the point of view" of horns in the F2 generation, it will he noted 
that polled and horned appear in the ratio 8:1; and this tells 
the breeder that he is dealing with another pair of factors. More- 
over, the 9 : 3 : 3 : 1 ratio tells him that the two pairs are trans- 
mitted independently ; for this is the meaning of the 9 : 8 : 3 : 1 
ratio in analysing the phenomena of heredity. 

Having obtained the polled reds the breeder w’-ants to fix them 
in the shortest time. To a problem of this sort Mendelian theory 
may be a valuable guide. When once the factors concerned in a 
cross have been determined, it is possible to calculate the propor- 
tion of fixed animals in each class of the F2 generation, and to 
suggest also how they are to be found. In explanation we may 
examine the cattle cross from a slightly different point of view. 
The nature of the F2 generation tells us that we are concerned 
with a difference of two pairs of factors, viz., the pair for polled 
and horned denoted by P and p, and the pair for black and red, 
B and It is clear that both dominants went in with the Angus 
and both reeessives wuth the Shorthorn : therefore, we denote the 
polled black as PPBB and the Shorthorn as pphh. Since the FI 
gets P and B from its Angus parent, and p and h from its Short- 
horn parent, its constitution must be PpBh (Fig. 5). When FI 
forms germ cells each cell contains a representative of the P-p 
pair, and also a representative of the B-b pair. Hence 50 per 
cent, contain P and 50 per cent, contain p; also 50 per cent, 
contain B and 60 per cent, contain h. Since the F2 generation 
shows that the P-p pair and the B-h pair are transmitted inde- 
pendently, we must suppose that any germ cell containing P’ 
has an equal chance of containing either B ox h, and similarly, 
any p germ cell has an equal chance of containing P or 5. Hence 

* It is customary to denote the factor tbnt gives rise to the dominant of a 
pair of alternative characters, hy a capital letter, and that upon which the- 
recessive depends, hy the corresponding small letter, 

B ' 
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the B1 animals will produce the 4 kinds of germ cells PB^ PbyfB 
•and phy and produce them in equal numbers. When FI beasts 
are mated together it means that we are bringing together a 
.series of ova of this nature with a similar series of sperms. The 
•simplest way to arrive at the result is to make a figure of 16 , 
.squares^ as shown in Fig. 5, Wd‘ to write the above series of 
germ .cells first across the four horizontal rows of the figure, and 
then down the four vertical rows of the same figure. Thiswvill 
give all the different possible combinations in the proportions in 
which they may be expected to occur, i.e., the constitution of 
the F2 generation. Examination of the squares shows that 9 out 
of the 16 contain both P and B and are, therefore, polled blacks, 

3 contain B and p, which are horned blacks; 3, in which P is 
associated with 6, are polled reds; while 1, having only h and p, 
must be red horned. The three red polled are not all alike. One 
is PPhh and two are Pphh (Fig. 5, squares numbered 6, 8, and 
14). The former is purq^for the polled factor, having received it 
from both parents ; tha.,bthers, however, have received it from 
one parent only, and are consequently impure. The polled 
character is already fixed in one-third of the red polled P2 beasts, 
but how are the fixed to be distinguished from the unfixed beasts? 

As pointed out in the previous article, this can be done by crossing 
with the recessive, which in this case is the horned beast. The 
fixed polled red PPhb gives only polled beasts when mated with 
horned animals, the impure polled red Pphh gives on the average 
equal numbers of polled and horned. The above example was 
selected as a v'ery simple illustration of the manner in which the 
break-up ” of the type, and the recombination of characters is 
interpreted on Mendelian lines, but the general principle applies 
to far more complicated cases. It has provided us with a simple 
explanation of tlic:' curious phenomenon of reversion on crossing, 
a phenomenon which has puzzled the practical breeder and the 
man of seic'uee. As, however, no fresh principle is involved in such 
cases there is no need to consider them here in further detail.y^ 
Many of the characters of animals with which the breeder 
deals, owe their manifestation to the presence of one or other 
definite factor, which is transmitted according to a definite 
scheme. If these factors are not divisible under normal condi- 
tions, they must be handed on through the germ cells as definite 
entities producing their full effect in each, siiceessive generation. 
Continual crossing of black with red does, not diminish the 
potency of the black factor. . So long as it is passed on' through a, 
germ cell, it produces its full effect. This .relative permanence 
of the factors, assuming it to be well founded, is doubly important 

B 2" '' 
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for the animal breeder. It assures him that a character put into 
a cross " can be recovered from it by suitable procedure ^ even 
though' it may for a time appear to be submerged and lost. It 
also offers the prospect of understanding, and so of controlling, 
fully the material with which he works ; but in order that he may 
be in a position to do this he must first be provided with an 
analysis of that material in terms of factors. The factor is for 
the breeder much what the atom is for the chemist. Though' 
they may have a real existence, in practice both the atom and 
the’ factor are used as symbols. The chemist anah*"ses hiS' 
material in terms of atoms that he has never seen, but the con- 
ception of their existence is justified by the control he obtains 
when using the atomic theory as his guide. The theory guides 
the analysis that enables him to build up a conception of the 
chemical constitution of the substance he examines, and this 
conception enables him to predict the behaviour of the substance 
in its various reactions. Understanding the atomic nature of the 
substance, he can thenceforth control it; so also, the biologist 
is attempting to analyse his material in terms of factors whicli 
he has never seen. For if factors are something definite and 
permanent, following a definite scheme of distribution in here- 
dity, it is clear that the characters of living things can be brought 
under accurate control by the breeder. They can be dissociated 
and recombined, just as the chemist dissociates and recombines 
atoms to make new substances. 

This work of analysing the living beast is only beginning. It is 
only within recent years that the factorial theory of heredity was 
enunciated, and the scientific man is still busy testing how far 
it is sound. In simple eases such as those described above, it haS' 
certainly borne the test. The skipping of characters for a genera- 
tion — the persistence of the unwanted recessive even in most 
highly pedigreed flocks and herds — the unfixable nature of 
certain types — ^the explanation of the curious phenomenon of 
reversion on crossing — the meaning of the break up of the type 
in the second generation from a cross — the principles governing 
the recombination of characters — all these things are now 
straightforward, and will be found treated of in a text book 
dealing with heredity. But can we interpret in terms of the fac- 
torial theory those cases, where at first sight there appears no 
suggestion of clear cut alternative pairs of characters — ^where a 
cross seems to result in a muddled blend — or must we confess 
that no solution has been found? It is such problems as these 
that have been engaging our attention at Cambridge for some 
years past, and a brief account of them will be given in the two* 
following articles. 
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REPORT OF THE BARBERRY AND 
THE BLACK RUST OF WHEAT SUR- 
VEY IN SOUTH WEST WALES« 

W. H. Bsoabbent, A.E.C.Sc., DJ.C. 

Dueing the past two years several cases of the disease knowB 
as black rust of w^heat, caused by the fungus Puccinia 
gmminis, have been reported from South West Wales, and in 
view" of the serious nature of this disease the Ministry of x\gricul- 
tiire and Fisheries, in conjunction with the Department of Agri- 
culture of the University College of Wales, Aberystw^yth, 
instituted investigations, the results of wEich are embodied in 
this report. 

It is well authenticated that the common barberry (Berheris 
vulgaris) serves as spring host for the fungus wdiich causes the 
black rust disease, and with the object of ascertaining the distri- 
luition of the common barberry and the extent of the occuiTence 
of black rust a survey of the counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan 
and Pembroke wras undertaken in the siimmen of 1920, Owing, 
how"ever, to the many difficulties involved it has not yet been 
possible 'to complete the work. 

Methods employed in the Survey: — 

Visits to Farms. — As many farms as possible within a selected 
area were visited. The growing wheat and any straw lying about 
were carefully examined, and wdiere evidence of disease was 
found search was made for barberry bushes. This method gave 
good results but took considerable time. 

IntervleivB . — Few young or middle-aged persons appeared to 
know anything about the barberry bush, but it seemed to be 
familiar to the older people, especially women. Good and reliable 
information w"as readily furnished by elderly people in remote 
country districts. The help of schoolmasters in the rural districts 
was solicited, and in each case valuable assistance and information 
were obtained. 

Exhibitions of Specimens. — Specimens of the common bar- 
berry and the black rust of wheat have been exhibited, particu- 
larly at the United Counties Agricultural Show, Carmarthen, in 
July, 1920. By this means interest was aroused amongst farmers 
which resulted in the location of a number of barberry bushes. 

Personal Search. — ^Personal search, independent of outside 
help, was also made. The growth, colour and form of the bar- 
berry are characteristic, so that while travelling along country 
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roads it was possible, after a little experience, by glancing round 
the hedgerows to ‘‘ spot ” bushes growing in the vicinity. This 
method also yielded good results. 

The survey extended over a period of three and a half months 
(May-August, 1920), but, when the hilly nature of the country 
and the difficulty of travel are considered, it will be readily under- 
stood that in this short period it was not possible to investigate"" 
more than one-third of the entire area. 

Description of the Bush. — The common barberry (Berheris 
vufgaris), known in Welsh as prcn melyn, or prcn clefyd melyn, 
is said to be a native of Asia. It Tvas introduced into Europe- 
during the fifteenth century and cultivated as a fruit ” bush 
for several hundred years, until it was found to spread the rust 

seeds/' The berries were used in the preparation of preserves 
and jellies, and their juice for making wine and vinegar. When 
allowed to grow wild it is a tall erect shrub, often as many as 
10 or 12 ft. high, and it is a persistent grownr. The 
branches are arched and hanging at the ends." The bark is 
greyish in colour and the wood is yellow. The branches bear 
three-parted spines at the base of the tufts of leaves (Eig. A). 
The leaves on the young shoots are alternate and green or purple 
in colour, but on the old shoots they occur in clusters. They are 
egg-shaped, rather stiff, and have saw-tooth edges (Eig. 0). The 
berries are small, red, oval, and contain one or two seeds (Eig. Bh 
The bark has been largely used for making a concoction which, the 
old people say, is an infallible cure for yellow jaundice (clefyd 
melyn) and for various diseases of cattle. It is not now, however, 
included in the British Pharmacopoeia and is not used by dis- 
pensing chemists as it is not proved of value in these diseases, 
and its place as a bitter tonic has been taken by a number of 
drugs, such as gentian, quassia, dandelion or quinine. 

Occurrence of Barberry. — x^lthough the survey is incotnplete, 
enough has been done to show’* that the bush is widely distribiTtvtP- 
in the three counties. In Carmarthenshire, 100 farms were 
visited and barberry was found to exist on 60 of them. It 
occurred chiefly round the homesteads and in the hedges about 
the farms. In all there were discovered 55 single bushes and 
144 yd. of barberry hedge, the latter oecuning in strips from 
6 to 40 yd. in length. Each strip of barberry hedge, or even 
a single bush, may be the centre of a local outbreak of the disease, 
and 64 of these possible centres extending over 24 parishes, 
were located in this county. In South Cardiganshire, 40 farms 
were visited and barberry was seen on 80 of them. In all therm- 
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were found 25 biislies, and 68 yd. of barberry hedge — 30 pos- 
sible centres of infection, estending over 12 parishes. Pembroke- 
shire has not been systematically worked, but barberry is known 
to exist in 14 parishes. At one place there is a stretch of barberry 
hedge over 100 yd. long, and at another about 70 yd. long. 
These were the largest stretches met with, and it is a long time* 
since wheat was grown near them. It is clear that if the survey 
were continued a very great deal more barberry would be 
discovered. 

Extent of Black Bust on Wheat. — Time would not allow of 
justice being done to this part of the work, and in many places 
where barberry was found it was impossible to examine the 
wheat growing in the neighbourhood. However, 45 cases 'were 
observed in Carmarthenshire, 15 in South Cardiganshire and 14 
in Pembrokeshire. In each of these cases, moreover, barberry 
found in the immediate vicinity. From conversations with 
farmers there can be no doubt that the disease has long been 
prevalent over the greater part of the three counties. 

Results of Persosiai Interviews. — It has been said that the 
farmers of a generation ago were aware that the common bar- 
berry caused the black rust of wheat. This, however, cannot 
be said of the present-day farmer in the surveyed district. To 
him the life-cycle of the fungus is a mystery and the disease is 
known to most of the farmers under the name of blast and 
is regarded, as are most other diseases, as entirely due to wet 
weather. This idea is very deep rooted, and the fact that the 
life -history of Puccinia graminis seemed to many like a fairy tale,, 
made it very difficult to convince them as to the true nature 
of the disease. Consequently, the w^ay in which the information 
and advice given was received by the farmers depended chiefly 
upon the educational attainments of each individual, the quantity 
and position of the barberry and the condition of the wheat.. 
Very few farmers, who had the black rust affecting their wheat,, 
acted upon the advice given and removed the barberry at once, 
but every farmer 'who had barberry on his land admitted that 
he eoiild never obtain a good crop of wheat when it was grown 
near the bush. The popular variety of wheat is Hen Gymro 
(Old Welshman) w^hich is particularly susceptible to the black 
rust. 

* Local terminology in respect to plant diseases is very indefinite and 
confnsed. Blast ” is applied to all rust diseases of cereals ; blight ’’ and 
blast” to the PhjiophfJiora disease of potatoes and “blight” to Woolly 
Aphis on apple trees. The term'^^duon” (blacks) is also used in South Wales 
to designate black diseases of cereals such as rust, Init more especially smut, 
while in North Wales bimt and smut are both known mp&iMu (blacklicad). 
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Field Observations on the Disease* — 

Spring Stage, — The disease ai)pears on the under surface of 
the leaves of the common barberry in the form of yellow or 
oraiige-eoioiired swollen patches (Pig. A). These patches vary in 
size and may be as much as half an inch in diameter, and when 
examined by the aid of a hand lens are seen to consist of 
numerous cups known as “ cluster cups/' During the year 
1920 the cluster cups were first observed on the barberry in Pem** 
'brokesliire on the 8th May. and from that date they were 
been continuously until the end of August. On reaching maturity 
a few weeks after the appearance of the spot the cluster cups 
open and the contents (a very fine yellow powMer) are easily 
ilistributed by the wind. This powder consists of the spores'^ or 
“ seeds ” of the fungus, which when blown on to wheat produce, 
if conditions are favourable, the summer or ‘‘ red " rust stage. 

Summer Stage . — The summer stage generally appears on 
the wheat leaves and stems in the form of reddish -browm, elon- 
gated spots, which give the wheat a rusty appearance. From its 
abundance on the stems the disease is termed in America the black 
h‘f;em-rust. These spots consist of masses of “ summer spores ”t 
wiiich help to spread the disease during summer. The first out- 
break of the disease for the year 1920 w^as noted on the 27th 
July on autumn sown wheat in Pembrokeshire. The second ease 
was found in Cardiganshire on the 28th July; it was a bad 
.‘ittack, and apparently the disease had commenced much earlier 
than the date of the visit. This view was confirmed by the 
farmer, who stated that he had noticed the disease about the 
first or second week in July. The summer-spore stage was also 
seen on spring wheat ‘‘ April Bearded '' as late as the IBth 
September. The time of appearance of the disease in all proba- 
bility depends on (1) climatic conditions, (2) proximity of 
barberry, and (S) state of maturity of the wheat. 

The Winter or Blach Stage . — A winter stage gradually dis- 
places the red summer stage. It appears on the surface of the 
stem in the form of conspicuous black streaks, which consist of 
the resting sporest of the fungus (Fig. D). During the year 1920 
this stage wuis observed as early as the 27th July, the same date 
as the red stage, and it was here noted that the transition from 
the red summer stage to the black stage had taken place com- 
paratively quickly, probably within a fortnight's time. In other 

^ The spores from the cluster cups or aedcHa oil barberry are called 
aecicliospores. 

t The Summer spores on the wheat are termed uredospores. 

% The resting spores produced from the black stage on the wlieat are 
termed tel eutosp ores. 




The Common Barberry (JBerlerls mlgarU). 

A. — Flowering Shoot in May or Jnne, showing the Cluster Cup stage of the Bust 

Fungus forming yellow or orange coloured spots on the Jeaves. The spines 
on the stems, usually in threes, distinguish this from most common, garden 
Barbemes. 

B. — A Bhoot in Autumn, with long red Berries which hang in clusters. 

C. — Leaves, enlarged, showing tooth margins and the yellow spots with the Cluster 

Cup stage of the Fungus. The spores from these cups infect the Wheat. 

D. — A small piece of Wheat attached by Black Rust showing as black lines on tlie 

stem. 
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•oases (see below) the change took place more gradually. The 
black resting spores remain dormant on the straw and stubble 
through the winter, germinate in the spring and give rise to other 
minute spores, which infect the barberry leaves, thus completing 
the life-cycle of the fungus. 

A small point, though possibly of great practical importance, was 
observed in connection with the summer spores. It w^as noted 
that in some varieties of wheat these spores (the uredospores) 
•did not break through the epidermis of the stem. The red stage 
w^as visible within the stem but it never burst through, merely 
slowly changing to the black or teleutospore stage. Late in the 
season, when the transition from one stage to the other was 
complete, the epidermis was ruptured and the black winter-spores 
w'ere exposed for dispersal. This might have been an unusual 
occurrence due to the low temperature prevailing through the 
summer. However, the matter calls for further investigation, 
becausG, if varieties of wheat can be found in which the uredo- 
spores are not exposed for dispersal, such varieties will not spread 
the Slimmer stage. Further, the rupturing of the epidermis 
injures the wheat owing to the loss of water by evaporation, and 
if this does not take place in some varieties until late in the season 
tliese should give better yields than those in which the epidermis 
is broken early. In short, varieties of wheat in which the uredo- 
spore stage does not break through, the epidermis may be 
regarded as partial ‘ 'resisters.” 

Spread of Disease from Barberry to Wheat. — The spread of 
the disease 'from barberry to wheat was observed fairly closely 
at two places. In one case, there were two barberry bushes in 
the middle of a hedge alongside the wheat, and in the other 
there was a strip of barberry hedge, eight yards long, near 
one corner of the wheat field. In both cases it was obvious 
that the disease had commenced, and that the intensity was 
greater, near the barberry. To one of these places two farmers 
were taken to witness this for themselves, and after going 
carefully over the field they were fully satisfied that the bar- 
berry was a contributing factor in disseminating the disease. 

Elect; of Black Rust on Wheat Growing in South West 
Wales. — Although this part of Wales is mountainous and not 
considered generally suitable for wheat growing, there are 
districts where wheat might be more successfully grown if it 
were not for the presence of the barberry and tbe black rust 
disease. Most of the farmers endeavour to grow enough for 
home consumption, and many would sow more wheat if they 
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could grow a profitable crop. The conditions are clearly least 
favourable within “ Barberry Areas.” Some of the farmers' 
have tried wheat-growing so often, with such disappointing 
results, that'’ they have given up the practice altogether. In 
face of this evidence, one is forced to the conclusion that the 
barberry is directly responsible not only for a considerable reduc- 
tion in yield per acre but also in the amount of wheat grown, and' 
that if this factor were eliminated the yield and acreage would' 
appreciably increase. 

It may further he noted that in 1920 the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture made a special etfort to ascertain all eases of black rust 
in the country, England as a whole was found to be remark- 
ably free from the disease, and the common barberry is scarce, 
A fexv quite small outbreaks were located, the worst case, in 
Crioiicestershire, being in immediate proximity to badly rusted 
barberry in a hedge. Many farms in parts of Devonshire and 
CornW'all (which counties have a similar climate to South W^'est 
W'ales) xvere examined and no case of black rust was observed, 
and during the inspection hardly a single bush of the common: 
barberry wtts met with. 

Losses caused by Elack Rust. — In order to give some idea^ 
of the damage caused by this disease, the losses suffered by a 
farmer in Cardiganshire during the last two years might be 
quoted. On this particular farm there was, until recently, a 
strip of barberry hedge ten .yards long. In 1919 wheat was 
grown alongside this hedge and the intensity of the disease 
was so great that the crop only yielded eight bushels per 
acre, and the straw was of little value. During 1920 wheat 
was again growm near the barberry, but on advice the latter 
was cut down on the 20th May. This date was, unfortunately, 
rather too late, as cluster cups were present on the barberry 
and some of the spring spores had already been dispersed. The 
disease made its appearance in July. Before the crop was 
cut it w^as noticed that the intensity of the disease was much 
less than in 1919, and on being threshed the crop yielded 
sixteen bushels per acre, and the straw was much better. This 
decrease in the severity of the attack might have been partly 
due to the cold, wet summer, but there is reason to believe 
that the cutting down of the barberry also helped. In any 
case, the farmer was quite pleased with the result, and will 
dig up the entire plants with roots before next spring. Prom; 
this example it will he seen that the losses caused by the 
'diseaBe may be very high, and in years of epidemics the erop^ 
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may be practically a total loss. The statistics for the year' 
1919 give the area under wheat in the counties of Carmarthen,. 
Cardigan and Pembroke as 22,000 acres, and much of this wheat 
land must fall within the range of influence of the barberry, so 
that the loss directly attributable to the latter is in the aggregate 
very considerable, even assuming that the existence of the 
barberry is not, as many now believe, an absolutely essential 
condition for the existence of the disease on wheat. 

Summary. 

1. It is ascertained by means of the survey that the common 
barberry is widely and plentifully distributed in Carmarthen- 
shire, Pembrokeshire and South Cardiganshire. The cluster- 
cup stage of the black rust fungus is abundant on the barberry 
in spring and early summer. 

2. On the w^heat black rust may be said to be generally 
distributed over the same area, and causes serious losses every 
year. In certain seasons the attacks are very severe. 

3. Wheat is regarded as a risky crop in these counties, and 
is certainly not a paying one in barberry areas. As a result 
there is a reduced acreage under wheat, and this is diminishing.. 

4. The common barberry is the alternate host of black rust, 
giving the fungus a good start each spring. In several con- 
crete cases field-observations showed that the disease was 
most intense near the bushes and bad started from them. As 
long as barberry is aliow^ed to remain it will be a constant source 
of infection, not only to the adjacent 'wheat fields, but to other 
fields on w^hich the summer vspores from the wheat will be 
blown. 

5. In more than one case, the removal of barberry bushes 
resulted in slighter attacks on adjoining fields than in the 
previous season, but until barberries are eradicated on a whole- 
sale scale no complete elimination of the disease can be expected, 
owing to spores blowing from other fields. Every bosh destroyed 
means so many less initial infections and the fewer the infections 
the better will be the wheat crop. 

6. Black rust is very scarce in all other parts of the British 
Isles and there appears no reason to doubt that if the barberry 
were exterminated in Wales the annual attack of black rust on 
wheat would subside. This method was adopted in Denmark 
eighteen years ago, and black rust in that country has now 
practically meased to exist. 
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POLLINATION OF FRUITS. 

Cecil H. Hooper, M.E.A-.C., 

Librarian, South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

In ciioosing land for fruit planting, there are several factors 
to be considered, such as distance from market, climate, aspect, 
and protection from frost by careful selection of site. The next 
point is the kind of fruit to be planted, after which comes the 
choice, of varieties suitable for the district. The prospective 
planter is advised to limit the number of varieties he plants to, 
say, six varieties of each kind of fruit tree grown, in order 
to be able to send considerable quantities of each variety to 
market. 

Growers have sometimes planted a single variety alone by 
the acre (for example, Lane’s Prince Albert Apple, Pitrnaston 
Duchess Pear, Eiver’s Plarly Prolific Plum, or Early TUver’s 
Cherry), with the result that, although it has grown strongly 
and flowered profusely, it does not fruit satisfactorily. The 
reason for this is that, in Nature, each apple, pear, plum or 
cherry tree springs from a separate seed ; each tree is a distinct 
individual. The nurseryman or fruit grower compares the fruit 
of the different trees and selects those which produce the 
best fruit. Experience has taught Mm that the majority of 
frees grown from seed are not quite like their parents : in most 
cases their fruits are inferior to those of the parent. He 
therefore takes shoots of the selected tree and propagates the 
variety by grafting or budding on suitable stocks. Now each of 
these trees is part of the original tree : each bears similar fruit 
and has similar habits. 

Nature in general favours cross-pollination for the production 
of good-sized fruit and seed of vigorous growth, but in the case 
under consideration each tree is similar, being of the same 
origin and not grown fresh from seed according to Nature's 
plan. Pollination by the same variety is, therefore, a form, of 
self-pollination, and does not give the best result in the 
majority of cases. 

Practical botanists in England, America and Australia, who 
have made experiments on the fruiting of the apple, pear, plum 
and cherry, find that relatively few varieties are strongly self- 
fruitful. Of apples, less than one^-half of the varieties appear 
do bo self -fruitful; of pears, about one-half; of plums, about 
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two-thirds; and of cherries, not more than one-third, when 
grown in the open air; but under the more favourable con- 
ditions of glass-house culture a larger proportion of varieties 
mature fruit with their own pollen. 

The best system of planting, as indicated by observation, is 
to intermix varieties to a certain extent. Thus, for an orchard 
two or three varieties having somewhat the same blossoming 
period should be chosen. In other words, the grower should 
avoid planting varieties that flower very early with those that 
flower very late. It is also preferable to plant lines of 
trees with a different variety — e.g,, Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
Worcester Pearmain — in alternate rows. In cases where a whole- 
orchard or a large block has been planted with one variety, 
such as Amber Bigarreau cherry, every fifth tree or so may be 
regrafted or replanted with another variety, choosing, perhaps, 
Frogmore Bigarreau, the two varieties being found to cross- 
pollinate well. In the ease of cherries, it is found that not 
all varieties are inter-fertile, and it may be advisable, therefore, 
to plant three different varieties in an orchard. 

PoUenizing Agents. — Nature’s pollenizing agents are chiefly 
the wind and insects. In the case of walnuts and cob nuts, 
the wind carries the light pollen from the catkins to the nut 
blossoms. In the case of gooseberries and black and red 
currants, the pollen of which is glutinous, it is necessary for 
insects to transfer the pollen from flower to flower, for the wind 
is unable to carry it. In the case of apples, pears, plums and 
cherries, very little pollination appears to be due to the wind. 
Hive bees, bumble bees and other wild bees appear to be the 
insects best adapted for carrying the pollen. 

Experiments on the Pollination of Fruits. — From trials, 
in America, Australia, at the Eoyal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens at Wisley, and at the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution at Merton, observations have been made as to the 
movement of pollen by the wind. The effect of placing muslin 
around fruit trees in order to exclude insects was also- 
investigated, and it was found that trees so enclosed produced 
either no .fruits or very few fruits, whereas similar trees in the 
open produced hundreds of fruits ; which showed that wind did 
not help much and that insects were necessary. 

In the writer’s own trials, stmwlernes under muslin which 
allowed a certain amount of air movement but excluded insects 
matured good fruit, the weather being sunny. With straw- 
berries in pots under glass, more perfect and larger fruits. 
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matured on plants that ivere hand-pollinated, than on the plants, 
the pollen of which was only transferred by the draft due to the 
ventilation of the house. 

Raspberries and loganberries, enclosed in bags during 
blossoming but not hand-pollinated, did not mature as well as 
bushes in the open. 

Gooseberries, black, red, and white currants matured hardly 
any fruit, but where they were hand-pollinated all matured fruit 
plentifully. 

The following table gives a summary of the general results 
of the writer’s trials with fruit tree blossoms made between 1911 
and 1920 : (1) Excluding insects ; (2) Hand pollinating with 
pollen of its own variety by means of brush or forceps; (3) 
Hand pollinating with pollen of other varieties. 
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On an average five flower buds were enclosed in each bag, 
but a slightly larger number in the case of cherries. The 
camel hair brush used for pollinating was sterilisod after use 
by dipping in methj'lated spirit. There were several handicaps 
to the experiments, some of which wm-e : — fP) Risk of destruc- 
tion by insect attack (aphis, psylla, eaterpillai's hatching out 
in bag) ; (2) Risk of destruction by fungus attack (Brown rot 
disease); and (8) Risk of missing the most favourable time for 
pollination. Although a larger number of trials in each kind of 
fruit would have given more accurate information, the results 
obtained give some data regarding fruit pollination. For 
instance, in the ease of apples, twice as many fraits matured 
when a variety was pollinated with its own pollen as when left 
with insects excluded, while three times as many matured wdth 
cross-pollination as when flowers were pollinated with theii' own 
pollen. 

.Judging from the opinion of investigators in America, and 
'from the wiiter’s own observations extending over several years 
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ill this country, it would seem that hive bees, bumble bees and 
the smaller wild bees take the greatest part in cross-pollination. 
By reason of their habits they are better able to act as carriers 
-of pollen than other insect visitors are, and the operation is 
further assisted by their hair-covered bodies and legs. Bumble 
bees work earlier and later as well as in less favourable weather 
than do hive bees. Again, where there are extensive fruit 
plantations the number of wild bees is small compared with 
the number of flowers that should be visited. It is, there- 
fore, of great advantage to keep hive bees near fruit plantations. 
This is especially the case with cherry orchards, especially 
in seasons when the weather is unfavourable for the fertilization 
of the blossoms: the bees are then at hand to cross-pollinate 
(he blossoms during the short intervals suitable for that 
work. In 1920 the weather was cold, rainy and windy during 
jnost of the blossoming time of cherries, yet it is believed that 
where bees w^'ere kept the crop of cherries was much better than 
where bees were not kept. One orchard w^as seen which usually 
produced several tons of cherries, but which in 1920 only 
produced a peck. No bees were kept in the neighbourhood. 
Another orchard where bees wwe kept, produced a good crop. 

Hives of bees are probably best placed within a few hundred 
yards of the fruit plantation. If, as is likely, the fruit grower 
is too busy to look after the bees himself, it wmild repay him 
well to offer a bee keeper free standing room for his hives, or 
even to pay him a few shillings for each hive placed near the 
orchard, the bee keeper looking after them and keeping the honey. 

In cherries, apparently the only thoroughly self -fruitful 
\'ariety is the Morello. All other varieties benefit by pollination 
with pollen of another variety. 

Among plums, Persliore Yellow^ Egg and Pershore Purple Egg 
and some damsons and bullaces ai'e very self -fertile and can 
be planted alone. Next, perhaps, come Victoria, Monarch, 
Ozar, Bemiiston’s Superb, but all these crop better when inter- 
planted with other varieties. 

In the case of apples and pears, no variety can be recom- 
mended to be planted alone in quantity. 

Obfect and Procedure of the Trials. — The object of these 
experiments was to elicit information on three points (1) The 
effect of excluding insects; (2) Whether the variety matured 
fruit with its own pollen ; and (3) Whether the variety set , fruit 
better with pollen of a cliffei*ent variety. 
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With regard to the method, paper bags (as used by confec- 
tioners for sweets) and muslin bags were employed. The bags were 
tied over the unopened flower buds shortly before their opening. 

About five flower buds eacdi of apple, pear or plum, and 
ten of cherry were enclosed, and were left untouched until the 
petals iiad fallen, when the fruits set were counted and noted. 

The bags were removed when the flowers opened, and pollen 
taken from the same flower (the same tree or another tree of 
the same variety), w^as applied 'with a camel hair brush to the 
stigmas: in some cases stamens containing pollen were used with 
forceps for applying the pollen, and after the petals had fallen, 
the bags wnre taken off and the number of young fruits counted. 

When the flowers had opened, the bags were removed, 
and pollen taken from a different variety was applied to the 
stigmas, after which the bags were tied up again. 

Emasculation is advisable in the case of self-fertile varieties; 
when buds are emasculated, the stamens of the flowers are 
removed by scissors, forceps or a fine comb before the pollen 
has shed; foreign pollen was usually applied at the same 
time. The bags were afterwards replaced and left on 
till the petals had fallen, when the young fruits were counted. 
During the trials, observations were made and notes were taken 
in each case about once a fortnight until the fruit was mature and 
nearly ready to pick. 


Pear Trials (1911-20). 

The results from the following varieties of pears were : — 


VAllIETIES. 

LEFT. 


Own 

BOIiLEN. 

FOREIfiN 

PORLKN. 

Number of 
Bags. 

ll 

•s 1 

“o 

P’ 

11 

11 

eg 

a 

11 

A 

ll 

B*S 

Zb 

la 
a m 

Conference ... 

25 

49 

7 

13 

27 

6 

13 

48 

7 

Bnrondean 

13 

52 i 

10 

4 

? 


4 

? 

n 

Wniliams* Bon Chretien 

10 

9 

1 1 

6 

8 

0 

19 

30 

15 

Dr. Jnles Griiyot ... 

9 

4 

1 0 

3 

1 

1 

5 

14 

9 

Benrr4 Hardy 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Doyenne dn comice ... 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

6 

1 


Other varieties that showed themselves more or less self- 
fruitful were : — Triompe de Vienne, Petite Marguerite, Colmar 
d*Ete, Doyenne d’Et4, Marguerite Marillat, Diichesse d’Angou- 
leme, and Pitmaston Duchess. 
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Pears that failed to mature fruit with their own pollen 
include: — Beurre Ranee, Catiilac, Clapp’s Favourite, Emile 
d’Heyst, Fertility, General Todleben, Josephine de Malines, Le 
Leetier, Marie Louise, Nouvelle Fulvie, Passe Cresanne, and 
Uvedale’s St. Germain. Twelve varieties of pear matured fruit 
with their own pollen out of 88 varieties tried. 

Cherries. 


Varieties that proved self-fruitful in these trials: — 




LEI<’T. 

OWN 

Pollen. 

Foreign 

POLLKN. 

CHERRIES 

more or less 

SELE-FRUITFCJL. 

o 

1 1 
Spa 



o« 

S'e 

Number of 
FruitK matured. 

0 

1 i 

Number of 
Fruits Bet. 

^ 'c 

^’1 

o 

11 

r 

'o -g 

■p S 

3 

O P 
-1^ 

S 53 
*2 

5 

fl’g 

f? 

WvG Morello : ( Perfectly self -fertile) 

3 

■7 

10 

4 


17 

2 


2 

Morello : (Very self-fertile) 

5 

9 

2 

10 

u-i 

20 

:3 

13 

10 

R ‘Undels 

2 

10 

0 

2 

17 

(> 

3 

14 

8 

■Turk 

6 

8 

1 

0 

9 

0 

r> 

32 

18 

Circassian 

2 

0 

1 

— 





2 

12 

10 

Elton Heart 

7 

'} 

2 

6 

20 

4 

13 

60 ’ 

42 

Napoleon Bigarreau 

4 

13 

0 

5 

25 

3 

0 

37 ! 

8 


In addition to these, it was found at Merton that Flemish 
Red and Late Duke were self-fertile, and Mayduke and Arch- 
duke partly self -fertile. The following varieties of cherries 
failed to mature fruit with their own pollen : — 




Left. 


Own 

Pollen. 

FOREIGN 

Pollen. 

CHEREIES 

SELF- STERILE 
(in these trials). 

o 

|i 

-A 

Number of 
Emits Set. 

Number of 
Fruits Matured. 

"q 

V (/ 
M fg 

|pA 


Number of 
Fruits Matured. 

"o 

P 

*0 -w 

ll 

I 

o’Bl 

n oa 

^1 

Earlv Rivers : (9 pollens tried, good 
fruit matured with pollens of Old 
Kentish Black, Elton, Waterloo, 
Amber Bigarreau, Black- Eagle, 
Florence and Turk) ' 

8 : 

2 

0 

4 

5 

0 

15 

89 

60 

Amber Bigarreau ; (8 pollens tried ; j 
fruit matured with Turk, Frog- 
more, Napoleon and Old Black 
Heart pollens) 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

1 24 

16 

Frogmore Bigarreau : (5 pollens 
tried *, best results from Amber 
Bigarreau and Turk) 

3 

10 

0 

3 

16 

0 

5 

^ 25 

18 

Black Eagl« : (Fruit matured with 
pollen of Knight’s Early Black)... ^ 

4 

0 

1 ^ 

2 

i 0 

0 

5 

i 7 

4 

t 


@ 
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The following also failed to mature fruit in these trials with 
fcheir own pollen: — Kentish Preserving, Knight’s Early Black, 
Old Kentish Black, Waterloo; and at Merton: — Black Tar- 
tarian, Bigarreau de Schreken, Bigarreau Noir de Giiben, 
Bigarreau Jaboulay, Governor Wood, Giiigne d’Annonay, and 
White Heart. 

Trials in the pollination of cherries seem to be of special 
importance, as so many are self-sterile, and some varieties are 
inter-sterile, or nearly so. Cherries need patient and numerous 
trials extending over several seasons, for results of one year 
do not absolutely tally with those of another year. Season, 
position of trials on tree, health or constitution of the tree, 
disease, insects, accidents, frosts — all these influence results 
and make trials advisable on different trees, in different 
orchards and in different localities. Although the result of 
individual trials may vary somew^hat with the order of blossom- 
ing, yet the general results are the same year by year, showing 
the advisability of inter-planting varieties for cross-pollination 
and demonstrating the value of hive and wdld bees in carrying 
pollen from flower to flower. 


Apple Trials (1911-1920) : Sell-fruitM ¥aiieties. 




Left 


0-lVX 

Pollen. 

FOIU'UUK 

Pollen. 

APPLl'IS 

•more or loss 

SELF-PKUITFUL. 


c -g 
51 CO 

*2 iS 
5‘S 

Number of 
Fruit? Matured. 

"o 

JsS 

A 

Vi * 

I'S 
A ft 

>13 

o| 

a .2 
Pi'S 

1 1 

1* 

11 

A’X 

Knmber 

Fruits Matured. 

Tlje following are given as exam])les: — 
Lord Derby : (With own pollon it 
matured as large fruit as average, 
some being among liugest on tree ; 
matured fruit witli pollen of 
(?rrenadier, diaries Ross and 
Bismarck) ... ' ... 

7 

15 

4 

17 

46 

11 

8 

11 

5 

Irish Pcacli: (Fruit from ‘‘Left'’ 
and ‘ ‘ Self-pollinated ” as good as 
average) 

19 

49 

5 

17 

as 

16 

3 

11 

6 

Hewtoir Wonder : (Good fruit 
matured with own pollen ; from 

9 eross-pollinations fruit only 
matured with pollen of Lord : 
Derby) 

17 

4 I 

1 

4 

8 i 

5 

11 

38 

3 

Worcester Pearmain ; (7 foreign 

pollens tried ; be-st results with 
Cox’s Orange, Allington, Beauty 
of Bath and King of the Pippins) 

! 

14 

4 

0 

9 

i 

7 

' 2 

26 

46 

23 


Space will not permit of further details, but the following 
additional varieties proved more or less' self-fruitful in these 
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trials: — Potts’ Seedling, Summer Golden Pippin, Christmas 
Pearmain, Baumann’s Pi^ed Winter Eeinette, Crawley Beauty, 
Miller’s Seedling, Brownlee’s Eussett, John Downie Crab, James 
Grieve, EcMinville Seedling, Ellison’s Orange, Charles Boss, 
Golden Spire, Early Eed Victoria, Baldwin, Ben’s Eed, 
White Transparent, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Adam’s Pearmain, 
Eival, Striped Beaufin, Washington, King of the Pippins, 
Bismarck, Eibston Pippin, Eambleur Pepelin, Egremont 
Eusset, Warner’s King, American Mother. Other varieties 
found self-fertile elsewhere include Stirling Castle, Keswick 
Codlin, Pevonshire Quarrenden, iCellini, Coronation, and 
Duchess of Oldenburgh. 

The following apples failed to mature fruit in these trials 
wiieii ' ' left ’ ’ or wEen pollinated with their own pollen : — 




Left. 


Owx 

POLLICX. 

FOaKXCN 

POLI.EX, 

APPLES 

tliafc appear to be 
SELF-STBIULE 
(or very nearly so). 

t* if' 
h 

'A 

2 % 

S ^2 

“a 

A 

11 

|l 

(S 

o 

^ bii 

A 

"c -g 

>r< CD 

S £ 

t3 

f 1 

S "S 

^ g 

Typical examples : — 

Lane’s Prince Albert: (Noattempt to 
set fruit with own pollen; matured 
fruit with pollen of the Queen and 
Bramley) 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

8 

4 

(xrenadier 

9 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

16 

4 

Bi'auty of Bath ; (4 pollens tried ; 
good fruits matured with pollens 
of Cox’s Orange and Summer ' 
Golden Pippin) ... 

8 

s 1 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

8 

2 

Bramley 's Seedling i 

19 

2 ; 

0 

12 

0 

; 0 

12 

15 i 

7 

Cox’s Orange Pippin : (22 pollens 
tried; best rasults from IVorce.st *r 1 
Pearmain, John Duwnie Crab, 
Allington, Bramle}’, Grenadier, 
High Canons, Beauty of Bath, 
Cleopatra, Kib.ston,and Bismarck; 
i) varieties failed, including 
Lane’s Prince Albert.) 

•15 

1 

0 

i 

1 

' 0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

! ^ 

56 

108 

36 

Allington Pippin: (7 pollens tried ; 
Eibston and Woi’cester Pearmain 
pinduced good fruits and Summer 
Golden Pippin the finest fruit on 
the tree) 

22 

i 

3 i 

j 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

i 17 

1 

7 


Other varieties that failed to mature fruit with their own 
pollen included: — Alfriston, Annie Elizabeth, Barnack Beauty, 
Beauty of Kent, Belle de Pontoise, Benoni, Blenheim Orange, 
Brabant Bellefleur, British Columbia, Byiord Wonder, Glaygate, 
.Pearmain, Cleopatra, Cockle Kppin, Court Pendu-plat, Crimson 

o 2 
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Bramley, Cox’s Pomoiia, ’ Duchess Favourite, Duke of York, 
P'oster’s Seedling, Gladstone, Hamling’s Seedling, Hector 
Macdonald, High Canons, Hoary Morning, Hormead’s Pear- 
main, Hunt’s Early, King’s Acre Pippin, Lady Henniker, Mere 
de Menage, May Queen, Norfolk Beauty, Eome Beauty, 
Sandringham, Sanspariel, Seaton House, Striped Beaufin, 
Sturmer Pippin, The Queen (Saltmarsh’s), Wagener, Waltham 
Abbey, Wealthy, Wellington. 

In the trials at Wisley and Merton the following varietiea 
were found somewhat , self-fruitful; — Branile^^’s Seedling, 
Crimson Bramley, Allington, Sturmer, and Annie Elizabeth; 
in the case of Cox’s Orange Pippin onty four fruits matured in 
61 trials, which shows that this variety is very rarely self -fertile. 

Plum Trials (1911-20). 


The following showed themselves self -fruitful : — 



LKJ-'T. 


OWN 

Pollen. 

Foreign 

1‘0I.LKN. 

SELF-I^JiUITPUL 

PLUMS. 

Number of 
Bags. 
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Fruits Set. 
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Fruits Matured. 
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Fruits Set. 
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Persliore Yellow ; (Perfectly 

seif-fertile) 




3 

36 

15 

1 

13 

4 

Per.^flinre Purple Egg : (Perfectly 
self- fertile) i 

10 

47 

24 

5 

36 

15 

7 1 

26 

11 

Victoria 

8 

21 

18 

8 

U 

7 

8 i 

1 15 

12 

Czar 

9 

46 

24 

8 

42 

11 

5 1 

37 

14 

Deniiiston’s Superb 

6 

19 

4 

7 

37 

15 

2 

9 

9 

Monarch 

3 

6 

0 

3 

16 

4 

3 

13 

1 









1 



Other varieties that showed themselves more or less 
self-fruitful were: — Damson (?Farleigh), Bradley’s King of 
Damsons, Bullace (yellow with orange streaks), Bittern, 
Eivers’ Early Prolific. At Merton the following additional 
plums were found self-fertile: — Early Transparent, Early 
Mirabelie, Golden Transparent, Gisborne (each very self- 
fertile), Eeine Claude Violette, Eeine Claude de Bavay,. 
Oullins Golden Gage, Belle de Louvain, Prince Englebert, 
Giant Prune, Yellow Magnum Bonum, Myrobalan, Bed and 
Belgian Purple; the following were classified as partly self- 
fertile : — Early Orleans, Early Favourite, and Cox’s Emperor. 
Eivers’ Early Prolific, which, with its own pollen, matured only 
one fruit to about lOO flowers. 
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The following plums failed to mature fruit with their own 
pollen : — Admiral, Black Diamond, Coe’s Golden Drop, Golden 
Gage, Jefferson, July Greengage, Old Greengage, Pond's 
Seedling, and President. At Merton, the additional varieties 
that showed themselves self -sterile were : — Coe’s Violet, Crimson 
Drop, McLaughlin’s Gage, Early Greengage, Pieine Claude 
d’Althann, Wyedale, Progmore Orleans, Late Orleans, Prune 
d’Agen, Primate, and Progmore Damson. 

In certain varieties of plum, cherry, and, perhaps apple and 
pear, it is advisable, in order to obtain the largest quantity of the 
best fruit, to ascertain whether they cross-pollinate each other 
wnll, in addition to planting together varieties that flower at 
the same time. 

In trials wuth four varieties of outdoor peaches, each appeared 
to be self-fertile, but fruiting w^as increased by hand pollinating 
wifch a camel-hair brush. 
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DRY SPRAYING FOR THE 
DESTRUCTION OF CHARLOCK. 

W. A. Millard, B.Sc„ 

Lecturer in Agricultural Botany ^ JJniverBity of Ijeeds, 
and S. Burr, 

Research Assistant in Agricultural Botany, University of Leeds. 

One of the most successful operations now commonly carried 
out in farming practice is admittedly that of the destruction of 
Charlock in corn crops by means of a spray, consisting generally 
in this country of a 4 to 5 per cent, solution of sulphate of 
copper (Bliiestone), that is to say 4 to 5 lb. of sulphate of copper 
to 10 gal. of water, applied at the rate of 40 to 60 gal. per acre.. 

In certain parts of the country, however, where the shortage 
of water is at all times a serious problem for the farmer, wet 
spraying, if not a matter of impossibility, is at least one which 
makes too great a demand on the limited water supply, os* entails 
more labour in carting water to outlying parts of the farm than 
can be conveniently or economically spared. In such districts, 
a considerable advantage would be gained if it were possible to 
substitute a dry powder for the wet spray, provided the former 
was equally efficacious, and not unreasonably expensive. 

It was with this object in view that the present experiments 
with dry sprays of some powdered chemical substances were 
arranged, and carried out during the last two years. 

"From published reports it was found that a certain amount 
of experimental work had already been done on the subject, and 
a short summary of this is given below. 

SUMMARY OF FORMER TRIALS OF DRY POWDER 
SPRAYS. 

The substances tested, of which records have been found, 
were Calcium Cyanamide (Nitrolim), Sulphate of Iron, 
Nitrate of Lime, and Eainit. 

I. Calcium Cyanamide.* — The experiments recorded in 
references 1-5 are of German origin, except No. 3 which is 
Swiss; the quantity of calcium cyanamide applied varied from 

*(1) Jour. Board of Agric., Dec., 1907, p. 568. 

(2) Jour. Board of Agric., Dec., 1909, p. 761. 

(S) Jour. Board of Agric., Jan., 1909, p. 776. 

(4) Jour. Board of Agric. , Oct., 1913, p. 018. 

(5) JoU7\ Board of Agndc., April, 1914, p, 64. 

(6) “ Charlock Destnietion, ” Bull. I, Agric. Dept, IJihv. Coll, of N. AVales, 

Bangor. * 

(7) Die Verbreitimg u. Bekampfung dev Ackeiamkraniter in Dentscbland, 

Bd. 1, May, 1918: Arhe.iten der D.Jj.G., Heft 294. 
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60 to 240 lb. per acre, and its destructive effect on the Charlock 
was said to be generally satisfactory. In Eef. 7, however, a 
comparatively recent German book which summarises a large 
number of experiments on weed destruction, the author is. much 
less sanguine as to the value of calcium cyanamide in this 
direction. In Eef. 6, calcium cyanamide is not recommended. 

IL Sulphate of Iron (Ferrous sulphate).* — Eef, 8 refers 
to work of French origin; the quantity of sulphate of iron 
used varied from 3 to 4 cwff. per acre, and was stated to give 
satisfactory results, if applied before the flowering stage of the 
Charlock. In Eef. 7 given above, the common crystalline 
form of sulphate of iron is not strongly recommended, but a 
specially prepared anhydrous form of the salt is said to be 
efficacious. The latter substance, however, would be difficult to 
obtain, and would certainly be much dearer than the ordinary 
crystalline salt. 

III. Nitrate of Lime.t — The only reference is to an 
experiment of German origin, and the results are not very 
satisfactory. 

IV. Kainit.J — The reference is to an experiment of German 
origin. The quantity recommended is not less than 1050 to 
1250 lb. per acre. 

The results appeared to be very satisfactory when moist con- 
ditions prevailed at the time of application. Eef. 7, liowever, 
states that success is only possible wuth a powdered kainit, 
which is a speciality of the German Potash Syndicate. 

Note . — No records have been found of any trials made with 
powdered sulphate of copper. 

PRESENT EXPERIMENTS. 

Dry Spray Trials^ 1919. — These were carried out on 
Mr. Wilson's farm at Garforth, near Ijeeds. The substances 
selected for the test were Nitrolim, Sulphate of Iron, and 
Sulphate of Copper (Bluestone). Each was obtained in as fine a 
powder as was possible, and, in the case of the first two sub- 
stances, the state of fineness w^as very satisfactory. The copper 
sulphate was, however, a little coarse, having been partly sifted 
out and partly ground from the stock supply kept in the labora- 
tory. Unfortunately fresh nitrolim could not be obtained at the 

’*'(8) Jour. Board of Agrie.^ Dec., 1909, p. 761. 

(9) Jour. Board of A gric.^ June, 1911, p, 244. 

t(10) Jour. Board of Agric., April, €911. 

t{ll) Jour. Board of Agric., Aug., 1914, p. 451. 
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time^ and that used was several years old. The sulphate of iroiij 
as is mevitablGj was oxidised to some extent, but analysis showed 
it to contain 87 per cent, of the ferrous salt. 

The field in which the experiment was conducted carried a crop 
of barley in which Charlock grew abundantly. The spraying 
was carried out on June 16th, 19 19, and at this time the Charlock 
was in full flower, and a considerable amount of seed was set. 
The corn was, on an average, 9 in. high. 

Six plots, each having an area of l/40th acre, w^ere marked 


out and treated as follows: — applied 

per acre. 

1. Nitrolim ... ... ... ... 140 

2. Ub treated ... ... ... — 

3. Sulphate of Copper ... ... 45 

4 . „ „ „ 100 

5. Sulpliate of Iron ... ... ... 200 

6. „ ' „ „ 400 


Dry, hot weather prevailed, and, in order to ensure that the 
powders should adhere to the plants, the spraying operations 
were carried out at 3 a.m., immediately before sunrise when 
the dew was on the leaves. The knapsack spraying machine 
used was Strawson’s Coronette.” The day succeeding the 
spraying was fine, but rain fell 36 hours after the operation, and 
the weather then remained unsettled for two or three weeks. 

Results . — The plots were first examined on June 20th, four 
days after spraying, and the following notes made : — 

Plot 1, No obvious effect. 

5 , 2. Untreated. 

„ 3. Leaves and flowers of the Charlock badly withered ; seed pods 

still green, but unliealth^^ in appearance. 

„ 4. Similar to Plot 3, but effect more marked. 

„ 5. Leaves of Charlock withered, but flowers and seed pods not 

greatly affected, 

,j 6, Similar to Plot 6, 

Later examinations showed a quickly developing effect on Hots 
3 and 4. On Plots 5 and 6 there was also further deterioration 
of the Charlock leaves, and the flowers were also affected, but 
the seed pods were only injured on the plot with the heavier 
dressing of sulphate of iron, 

A final examination was made on July 9th, three weeks after 
spraying, and the following report made : — 

Plot 1 . No visible effect. 

„ 2. Untreated. 
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Plot 3. On 75 per cent, of the Charlock plants, not only were the leaves 
and flowers dead, but the seed pods were so shrivelled, that 
the seed within them had scarcely developed at all. 

On the remaining plants only the larger seed pods were living, 
and these appeared able to set seed. Thistles on the plot 
were badly damaged, and Coltsfoot slightly damaged, 

„ 4. Practically all the Charlock had been destroyed, including even 

those plants bearing full grown seed pods. Thistles- badly 
damaged; many being killed. Coltsfoot badly damaged, 
but not killed. * 

,, 5. The leaves and flowers of the plants were badly withered, hut 

the seed pods were very little injured, and would appareuiU' 
set seed. Thistles were uninjured, and Coltsfoot very slightly 
injured. 

,, 6. The leaves and flowers of the plants were killed, and in about 

30 per cent, of the plants the seed pods were also dead. 
Thistles and Coltsfoot slightly injured. 

No lasting deleterious effect on the barley was observed on any 
of the plots. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the best results were 
obtained with sulphate of copper, and, in the unbiassed opinion 
of the farmer on whose field the experiments were conducted, 
these plots were entirely successful. The sulphate of iron, 
especially in the heavier dressing, also destroyed the leaves and 
lowers of the Charlock plants, although its action was obviously 
slower than that of the sulphate of copper, and would thus he 
more liable to be cheeked in the case of rain falling soon after 
the application of the spray. The total failure of the nitrolim 
was thought to be due, possibly, to its having been kept for so 
long beforehand, exposed to the air. 

The experiment was regarded as having fully demonstrated 
the possibility of using dry "sprays for the eradication of 
Charlock, and it seemed probable that, by spraying earlier in the 
season, equally good results might be obtained with smaller 
quantities. In the case of sulphate of copper a still greater 
advantage would certainly be gained if the substance could he 
obtained in a finer state of division, since obviously the finer 
the powder the more uniform and economical would its distribu- 
tion become. It was decided, therefore, to carry out further 
experiments in the following year, when the defects of the 
experiments would be remedied as far as possible, and smaller 
applications of the chemicals would be tested. 

Dry Spray Trials, 1920.^ — These were carried out at two 
centres, viz. : — 

(1) Mr. H. BeachelFs farm, near Market Weighton. 

(2) Mr. Wilson's farm, Garforth, Leeds. 
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The same substances were used as in the previous yeaij with 
the difference that a new supply of ground nitrolim was obtained, 
and the sulphate of copper was supplied by a local firm of manu- 
facturing chemists in a much more finely ground state than 
that used in the 1919 trials. It was decided to test the respective 
substances in the following quantities : — 


Sulphate of Copper 

V 1' r 

1 ' 

Xilrolini 

Sulphate of Iruii 

?5 55 

At the Kipling Cotes centre 10 plots each l/20th acre were 
marked out in a field carrying Barley, and an abundant growth 
of Charlock. When, however, the actual amounts of the spray 
powders to be used per plot were calculated, they were found 
to range from 8 oz. to 5 lb., and it was feared that any quantity 
less than 5 lb. could not be easily distributed over the plots 
with the knapsack spraying machines at our disposal. It was 
therefore, decided to make up the bulk in each case to 5 lb. 
with some inert substance, and Silica was chosen for this pur- 
pose. In order to ascertain whether this diluent might in any 
way, either by absorption or mechanical obstruction of the spray 
powder, tend to weaken its chemical action, it was decided to 
put in a control plot to the plot of sulphate of eopp-'U' fit 30 Ol 
to the acre, in which only 1 lb. instead of 3'|- lb. of Silica was 
added. 

The final treatment of the plots was as follows : — 


30 lb. per acre. 
20 „ „ „ 

10 „ „ 
100 „ ., „ 

50 ,, j, 

100 „ „ 

60 ., ,. 


Plot 1. 

Sulphate of Copper 

per 

acre. 

30 

lb. per 
pilot. 

H 

lb. of S^ilica 
added per 
plot. 

Total irL 

m 

Spf'apmg 

Powder. 

5 

2. 

11 51 11 

20 

1 

4 " 

5 

„ 3. 

71 V 11 

10 

I 

44 

5 

4. 

11 11 1’ 

30 

U 

1 

21. 

„ 5. 

(Control for Silica). 
Untreated 





„ 6. 

Nitrolim 

100 

5 

0 

5 

,1 7. 

55 

50 

U 

24 

5 

51 a 

Untreated 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

5, 9. 

Sulphate of Iron 

100 

5 

0 

6 

„ 10. 

55 15 55 

50 

24 

24 

5 


Arrangements had been made for spraying the crop much 
earlier in 1990, when the Charlock was about 3 in. high, but 
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unfortiiiiately a very unsettled spell of wet weather set in at the 
time^ and the operation was perforce postponed until June 4fch. 
By that time all the plants were practically in flower, but very 
little seed had been set. The Barley was 6 to 8 in. high. 

A.S in the previous year, the spraying was carried out at dawn 
in the hope of finding a good dew on the plants; but the 
weather was very unpropitious — ^there was no dew, and, to make 
matters worse, a moderately strong wind was blowing. The 
leaves, however, were slightly damp from rain, which had 
fallen during the night, and the experiment could no longer be 
delayed. 

The plots were examined on June 21st, 17 days after treat- 
ment. The Charlock was still in full flower, and from a distance 
two green patches, afterwards discovered to be Plots 1 and 4, 
stood out clearly in the surrounding blaze of yellow. The follow- 
ing notes were made : — 


Hot 1. 


2 . 


}3 


3. 

4. 


jj 

V 


5. 


8 . 

9. 


10 . 


About 75 per cent, of tlie Charlock bad been destroyed, and tlie 
remaining plants were weakly, and much dwarfed. 

The leaves of the plants were badly damaged, and about 50 per 
cent, of the fiow'er heads destroyed. 

Plants slightly damaged. 

About 85 per cent, of the plants were dead. This was decidedly 
the best plot of the series. 

Untreated. 

These plots showed no improvement on the untreated plots. 

Untreated. 

Here the spray had evidently been badly distributed. On that 
half of the plot at which the spraying was started, the effect 
was as great as on Plot 4, hut, on the other half, not mor«‘ 
than 30 to 40 per cent, of the Charlock had been killed. Oi o 
may assume, therefore, that the first half of the plot had 
received at least twice as large a dressing of the spray as the 
second half — say at the rate of 150 lb. to the acre. 

Practically no effect. 


As regards the crop, the Barley on the sulphate of copper and 
the sulphate of iron plots showed marked yellowing four days 
after the spraying, but, on the final examination on June 21st, 
it had quite recovered, and showed no signs of damage. 

On the whole the results of these trials were better than had 
been anticipated, but it was felt that their value had been seriously 
depreciated by the unsuitable weather conditions, which pre- 
vailed at the time of spraying. The season was very backward, 
especially in the West Riding, and as the Charlock there was 
still in full flower, it was decided to repeat the experiment in a 
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modified form on the farm at Garfortli on which it was carried 
out in 1919* 

A comparison of Plots 1 and 4 in the I(ipling Cotes experiment 
led us to believe that the presence of a large proportion of 
Silica in. the spraying mixture had exerted some inhibitive effect 
on the action of copper sulphate. In making up the required 
quantities of chemicals for the Garforth trials, therefore, a much 
smaller proportion of Silica was added to make up the bulk, 
and greater care was taken in the spraying to ensure an 
even distribution on the plots. It was decided to omit nitrolim 
from the test, and to include only one plot of sulphate of iron. 
The latter substance is approximately times cheaper than 
sulphate of copper, but this advantage is more than outweighed 
by the larger quantity which appears to be necessary to give 
results comparable to those of sulphate of cop>per. 

Five plots, each l/60th acre, were marked out in a field 
carrying Eye and Vetches — a thin crop which was spring sown. 
There was an abundance of Charlock, which, on account of the 
wet season and the open nature of the crop, had made luxuriant 
plants bearing a quantity of flowers and seed pods. The follow- 
ing table gives the treatment of the plots together with the actual 
amounts of the chemicals and Silica applied to each : — 


Plot 1. 

S\il]4vate, of Copper 

/d. per 
acre. 

40 

oz per 
plot. 
loa 

oz. Silica 
per plot. 

Tofa/’ oz. 
Flpra.pmg 
Poirrhyr 
per plot. 

13 

„ 2. 

•>1 

30 

s 

5 

13 

„ S. 

f ?5 ’7 

20 

H 

71 

13 

„ 4. 

11 11 11 

10 

n 

10^ 

IB 

„ 5. 

Sulphate of Iron 

50 


0 

13-J 

The 

field selected 

for spraying was 

adjacent to the 


University farm at Garforth, and it was thus possible to 
await favourable wmatber conditions for the operation. This 
was carried out on June 19th at 3.45 a.m. The weather 
was very hot. and a thunderstorm occurred at 9 o’clock on the 
previous evening, after which a heavy mist hung over the ground 
from midnight onwards. In the morning the air was very calm, 
and every leaf was drenched with moisture. No rain fell for 
48 hours after the spraying, and the weather conditions may be 
considered to have been ideal. 

Results . — After two or three days the plots presented a 
remarkable appearance, and it was evident that the experiment 
was a complete success. The previous experiments had shown, 
however, that the full effect of dry spraying could not he judged 
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for ten days or a fortnight after the application, and for that 
reason only the notes made on the second examination on 
June 30th are given here. These were as follows: — 


Plot 1. 




3. 


4. 


Sulphate of Copper — 40 lb. per acre ] 
11 11 — 30 


per acre > 

n 55 ' 


The whole of the Charlock 


plants had been destroyed. Even the large seed pods wei-e 
dead and shrivelled, and the plants looked like dead sticks. 

Sulphate of Copper — 20 lb. per acre. All the leaves and flowers 
were dead, and the great majority of the seed pods were too 
badly shrivelled to ripen seed. 

Sulphate of Copper — 10 lb. per acre. 75 per cent, of leaves and 
flowers were dead, and much damage had been done to the 
seed pods. 

Sulphate of Iron — 50 lb. per acre. 50 per cent, of leaves and 
flowers were dead, but the seed pods were very little injured. 


A week later, bunches of the Charlock plants pulled at random 
from the respective plots were photographed, and those from 
Plots 1, 3 and 5 together with a bunch from the untreated 
part of the field are shown in the illustration. The flowmrs at 
this time had disappeared, but seed pods on the specimens 
gathered from the untreated part of the field and from Plot 5 
may be easily seen. As regards the crop, the Bye, although 
slightly yellowed at first, showed no permanent injury on any 
of the plots, but the Vetches were rather badly damaged,, 
particularly on Plots 1, 2, and 3. 

It should be mentioned that in dry spraying with a Knapsack 
machine it was found necessary for the operators to wear 
respirators, since the fine dust of the sulphate of copper spray 
tended to produce nausea. A simple respirator made of two or 
three thicknesses of gauze was found to give complete protection, 
ft is very possible, however, that this precaution would be un- 
necessary in the ease of a horse-drawn machine, where the 
operator is seated at some distance from the spraying nozzles. 

Conclusions. — (1) The success in dry spraying for Charlock 
lies in the choice of a suitable day for the operation. The weather 
should be fairly settled, and there should be a heavy dew and 
no wind at the time of application. Provided these conditions 
prevail, we may say confidently that dry spraying is quite aa 
effective as w^et spraying. 

(2) Of the substances tested, nitrolim was found to be of no 
value, sulphate of iron was effective only in quantities, which, 
on the ground of cost, make it impracticable, but sulphate of 
copper gave excellent results'! 
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(3) Tlie Garforfch experiment of 1920 shows that when the 
siiiphate of copper is finely ground, an application of 20 lb. to 
the acre is sufficient to destroy the Charlock plants, provided 
seed has not set. In the majority of reports of experiments on 
Charlock spraying, emphasis is laid on the necessity of spraying 
the plants when in the third or fourth leaf, but, from our experi- 
ence, we are inclined to think that the best results are likely 
lo be obtained if the spraying is carried out just as the plants 
are bursting into flo-wer. The flower-heads are very easily killed, 
and the leaf surface exposed to the action of the spray is at this 
time greater than in the case of younger plants. The effective- 
ness oE the spray is thus increased, and the plants are less likely 
to recover. 

(4) There appear to be a number of Dry Spray machines 
on the market. We have not tested any of these person- 
ally, but some of them should be easily adaptable to the 
spraying of Charlock. Two of those which have been brought 
to our notice are said to distribute quantities as small as or 
smaller than 20 lb. to the acre, and this being the case, the 
necessity of adding any diluent to the sulphate of copper, as 
was done in the Knapsack machine, would no longer arise. 

(5) A comparison of the relative cost of Wet and Dry Sjjraying 
shows that, in this respect also, the latter process compares very 
favourably with the former. In wet spraying, the formula 
recommended by recent trials is 16 to 20 lb. of copper sulphate 
in 40 gall, of water, this making a solution sufficient to spray 
an acre. In dry spraying, we have suggested 20 lb. of copper 
sulphate to the acre; in this case, how^ever, there will be a 
-'.light additional charge for grinding the material, but this is 
not likely to exceed 5s. a cwt. On the other hand, the labour 
entailed and the time expended in the newer process is very 
considerably less than that required in the older. 

We consider, therefore, that provided an efficient machine is 
used for the purpose, the destruction of the Charlock pest by 
dry spraying should recommend itself to many farmers, and in 
particular to those who live in the more waterless districts of 
Ihe country, where the older method has always been so heavily 
handicapped. 

We wish to express our thanks to Mr. H. Beachell and Mr. 
Wilson for their kind co-operation in carrying out the trials on 
fclieir farms, and also to Mr. J. Manby, of the University of 
TiOeds, for the photographs. , 
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“RURAL BIAS” IN SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS: 

THE WOEK AT SEXEY’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL 
IN SOMEESET. 

S. L. Bensxjsan. 

At first sight there is little remarkable about Sexey’s Founda- 
tion School. The buildings that compose it are perhaps more 
than ordinarily attractive and certainly the situation is quite 
out of the common, Sexey’s stands rather high on land 
overlooked from a distance by the Quantocks, the Mendips and 
the famous Dimkery Beacon, From the upper rooms of the 
School House one can glimpse the Islands of the Severn Sea. 
The school itself is remote from all great centres of life and 
action, though within touch of places boasting the most interest- 
ing associations. Cheddar is some five miles away, Glastonbury 
ten, Wells about as far, and the first thought that strikes the 
casual visitor is that those who teach and those who are taught 
must admit that their lines are cast in pleasant places. But 
Sexey’s could hardly claim the attention of agriculturists if it 
were merely an attractive and welhplaced secondary school; 
the special interest lies in the fact that it is one of the few 
centres in England in which secondary education is associated 
with what is known as a ‘‘ rural bias.” 

There are many agriculturists in this country who feel very 
strongly that the development of husbandry would be furthered 
considerably if secondary education took more note of our 
greatest national industry. They would like to see children 
who have a natural aptitude for land-work encouraged to 
develop rather than forced to suppress it, and they believe 
that there is no more important problem before statesmen 
to-day than the repopnlation of rural areas, with the great 
resultant stimulus to the production of home-growm food. They 
feel that, while in the old days the training that the boy or 
girl of farmer or farm labourer received was adequate to the 
demands that the future would make, the conditions have been 
altered entirely by the development of scientific investigation, 
by the advent of machinery, by the acquisition of precise 
knowledge and above all by the pressure of the economic 
situation. The State has recognised that pressure; it is 
spending considerable sums of money in the quickening of 
sound production, and consequently it is of first importance 
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that there should be an ever-lengthening procession through 
our secondary schools of boys and girls bent upon acquiring 
the special knowledge that will enable them to take advantage 
of modern conditions. The Board of Education is not 
unmindful of the new needs that the past few years have 
l)rought into being, and while expert opinion there is convinced 
that, if it is to be effective, secondary education must be an all 
round education and not limited in scope or purpose, yet 
certain concessions have been found possible. Provided that 
the curriculum of a secondary school embraces a modern 
language, some science and English, the “ rural bias ” is 
recognised and even encouraged. The new development is at 
present ouly in its first stage, and Sexey’s is one of four 
secondary schools in which the “ rural bias ” may be seen in 
the working. Welshpool County School for Boys is another, 
Knaresborough Eural Secondary School in the West Biding 
is a third, and the Dauntsey Agricultural School at West 
Lavington in Wilts the fourth. In three years at Knares- 
borough thirty per cent, of the boys went on to farms, while 
others took to surveying or garden work or emigrated to the 
Dominions. At Welshpool out of 250 boys more than thirty per 
cent, went on to farm work or took up estate office work and 
surveving. At Sexey’s where the majority of the pupils are 
associated directly or indirectly with agriculture the proportion 
■ that seeks a living from it is larger still. 

Sexev’s differs from Knaresborough and W^elshpool in so 
far as it is a co-educational school, the boys and girls working 
in the same classrooms to a like end. W^hile it is a secondary 
school by virtue of its four-year course for children who may 
come in at the age of twelve, there is a preparatory side for 
boys and girls, so that it is possible for a child whose training 
and associations suggest the possible development of an 
agricultural bias to start at Sexey’s and receive complete 
education there. 

The support received for this farm, which is of course a 
branch of the school and was a subsequent addition to it, comes . 
from many sources. The original foundation was the Manor 
of Blackford, left by Hugh Sexey. Auditor to Queen Elizabeth 
and James I, for educational and other purposes in the year 
1617. Out of funds provided by this foundation a school was 
built and when the Eev. Edward Smith, who had been 
Instructor in Agriculture under the Wiltshire County Council, 
was asked to take charge of it, *his keen interest in farming 
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led him to consider the question of establishing a training farm 
within easy reach, A stone’s throw of the school there was 
a small holding of some twenty acres or so, derelict for many 
years, the rich land gone to waste, the little farnilioiise boarded 
up (Fig. 1). It should be remembered that this wurs more 
than twenty years ago when agriculture was at a very low 
ebb and -even those who farmed the rich Somersetshire land 
were hard pressed to make a living. Mr. Smith was of 
opinion that the possibilities of improvisation, if grasped by 
l}oys and girls who have a natural instinct for land work, would 
provide them with a key that rvoiild open many a door 
through which, in normal times, only those could hope to 
pass who are plentifully supplied with the world’s goods. He 
acquired the derelict holding, and being a skilled practical man 
with quick eye and trained hand, he managed to conveii 
the farmhouse into a farm school (Fig. 2) at the trifling expense 
of £150. Those wFo have any working acquaintance with 
the present cost of adaptation will be astonished to realise 
how much could be done with a very little so recently as twenty 
years ago. The ground floor of the farm has been divided up 
into a dairy, a cheese-making room, a cheese-store for ripening 
and an incubator house. Beyond these there is a workshop, 
a milking byre, a pigs’ kitchen and a cider house. On the 
upper floor there is a delightful little classroom with well- 
equipped agricultural library, and there are other rooms for 
the study of methods of fruit storage and for demonsti-ations in 
seed ripening and apiary work. Beyond the farm there is one 
outhouse that has been supplied with power for the economic 
iiaiidling of every farm product and its adequate prepara- 
tion as food for stock. The mixing floor is concreted and the 
motor is driven by electricity supplied from Wedmore a mile 
or so away. There is a cow house and an up-to-date poultry 
station, and there ore piggeries. 

A special and notable feature of this small farm is that the 
actual work is not done by the pupils. Mr. Smith holds very 
strong views on this matter, and is of opinion that it is not 
right to ask any of his boys or girls to do work that should 
eoiiimand payment. Yet although the total grant in aid of 
the farm school is limited to about .€200 a year — a Grant from 
tJie Board of Education, the regular Grant to Secondary* 
Schools, and school fees — the farm maintains three men at 
fche standard w^-age and supplies the school, with its 150 pupils 
and resident staff of nearly *a dozen people, with all the fruit, 
vegetables, eggs, milk, butter and bacon consumed. n 
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Tlie great difficulty that the school has had to face on its 
farm side is the postponement of the operation of those 
provisions of the Act of 1918 by which parents were compelled 
to keep their children at school until the age of 16. The 
training at Sexey’s being thoroughly practical and modern, 
attempts have been made by parents who are working farmers 
to withdraw their boys and girls before they have completed 
their course, because they find that after a couple of years or 
less in the farm school they can replace a skilled man., 

Mr. Smith finds as a result of his long experience that in 
addition to giving the main school rural bias ” the foundation 
of the farm school serves to provide fitting occupation for those 
boys and girls on whom a purely academic training would be 
wasted, while affording opportunities to those who show a 
special aptitude and wish to travel beyond the boundaries of 
ordinary farm work to prepare for an agricultural college.! 
Pupils come from all parts — from local elementary and 
private schools, from secondary schools, and in some cases 
from the Continent. Perhaps because Mr. Smith is a very 
keen botanist, botany is the foundation of much of the out- 
door practical \vork of the farm school. In fact every pupil 
has two years of botanical work, theoretical and practical, 
before the farm school can be reached. 

Naturally all demonstrations are carried out on a small scale, 
but it is abundantly clear that effectiveness is not a matter of 
acreage. There is a quarter of an acre of garden land kept under 
every variety of seasonal crop, so that the sequence of the- 
market-gaxdener’s work can be followed. There are green- 
houses ; there are cool and heated frames. In addition to delight' 
fill orchards there is half an acre of fruit garden in which fruit 
culture is taught in all its branches — grafting, budding, trans- 
planting and the rest — ^while owing to the rich soil and the mild 
climate, transplanting work is carried on under conditions that 
must excite envy among those who have learned their orcharding 
on colder and less grateful lands. 

The farm work itself embraces nearly all the problems that 
agriculturists must consider. For example, to take mangold 
cultivation, there is a plot some 110 yd. long and 11 yd. wide 
divided into three strips. One is manured with superphosphate 
at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre, sulphate of potash J ewt., nitrate- 
of soda 1 cwt., salt 3 cwt. On the next plot the rates are super- 
phosphate 6 cwt., sulphate of pojtash fewt., nitrate of soda 
11 cwt. On the third the rates are : superphosphate 8 ewd., sul- 
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phate of potash cwt., nitrate of soda 2 cwt., salt 3 cwt.j and 
beyond these three plots there is a little triangular piece on 
which mangolds are being growui without manure. A quarter- 
acre plot of grass land has been divided up, all having been 
dressed with potassic superphosphate at the rate of 6 cwt. per 
acre, while half has received in addition nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 1 cwi. per acre. The manurial value of each is carefully 
explained and the pupils can compare for themselves the actual 
results obtained. Elsewhere swedes are being grown on plots 
with farmyard manure applied at the rate of 25 tons per acre 
over the wEole, wEile one half has an addition of superphosphate, 
potash and sulphate of ammonia, and the other has superphos- 
phate, potash and nitrate of soda instead. Potatoes are grown 
under a variet}^ of conditions. One plot has farmyard manure 
at the rate of 15 tons to the acre and is then divided up, one 
half receiving an addition of superphosphate, potash and sulphate 
of ammonia, the other superphosphate, potash and nitrate of 
soda, this additional manuring being the same as is given to the 
sw^edes. In addition to this there is another potato plot divided 
into five parts. The first has no manure at all ; the second has 
superphosphate ; the third superphosphate and potash ; the fourth 
superphosphate, potash and nitrate of soda ; the fifth superphos- 
phate and nitrate of soda but no potash. Here too the pupils 
will be able to see for themselves the effect upon the yield of 
crop. The use of machinery and its value on the farm have not 
been forgotten and the necessary attention is given to farm book- 
keeping, farm coiTespondence and costs. 

The ordinary course in agricultural science is open to boys and 
girls of the school betw^^een the ages of 15 and 17 wdio have 
reached the fifth form or can give evidence of having received 
public secondary school education up to the fifth form of the 
school from which they have come. In addition to farm book- 
keeping based on the year’s accounts of the school farm, the 
course of study includes land measurement and surveying, the 
theory and practice of dairying — ^including laboratory practice, 
the use of the Gerber tester, the clean production of milk, 
the making of butter and cheese, the feeding and care of live 
stock, including the preparation of rations on a scientific basis, 
and the principles of land cultivation and manuring on gi‘ass. 
land, arable and moor. 

The Somersetshire orchards are unfortunately more remark- 
able for their beauty than for the state of their preservation, and 
a spirited effort is being made at Sexey’s to teach students the 

D 2' 
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value of pruning, spraying and a general clean up of dirty trees. 
In order to make the lesson memorable, some trees are eared 
for and others are left alone, so that the eomparison is clear and 
obvious. Cider making is also undertaken by pupils, and in the 
laboratory they carry out qualitative analyses of feeding stuffs, 
manures and milk. Tire principles of drainage and eleiiieiitary 
physiology are included in the curriculum, and practical demon- 
strations in bee-keeping are part of the suiiimor term’s work. 
The course for girls includes all branches of dairy work, book- 
keeping, correspondence, poultry-keeping, and a study of foods 
and feeding, together with practical gardening, fruit culture, 
fruit -storage and preservation. Pupils have taken County Agri- 
cultural Scholarships, both senior and Junior, and some have 
found high places in Agricultural Colleges and elsewhere. The 
practical work is associated with frequent lectures so. that those 
who learn may understand the principles iindeiiying their 
teaching. 

By reason of the Government grant for secondary schools and 
with the aid of the County xViithorities, the Board of Education 
and Sexey’s Foundation, it is found possible even in these days 
of high prices to charge the parents of boarders no more than 
£42 a year for board, lodging and books. Moreover — and this 
perhaps is one of the most important aspects of the whole under- 
taking — the terms under wiiich the school is conducted provide 
that 25 per cent, of the admissions in any year must be free of 
charge, and this has a particular significance in view of the 

rural bias” because it means that for every hundred pupils 
who can pay there must be the fixed proportion, of those wlio are 
unable to do so. Here is the chance for the child of the agricul- 
tural labourer. It is not sufficient to give the agricultural 
labourer the minimum wage, because it leaves him without 
prospects and he sees no better future for his children than that 
of the so-called '‘unskilled worker.” He wants something 
better, and here in the remote Somersetshire Country he finds 
w^hat he needs. At the present time 40 per cent, of the children. 
,at Sexey’s are not paying pupils. 

It is interesting to note that Sexey’s School started in a barn 
and WHS not housed in its present attractive quarters until the 
success of the undertaking had been proved beyond all question. 
The Farm School was added to the premises as a going concern 
-about the year 1913, w-hen Mr. Smith handed over the hiiiHings 
to the School Authorities. To-dav the Ml limit of the accommo- 
dation lias been reached, and so great is the Bchool’s popularity 
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that vehicles ply daily between Cheddar and Blackford to take 
pupils to and from the railway station. 

It does not require any special gift of vision to see in the 
secondary schools with a/' rural bias/’ of which Sexey’s is so 
pleasing an example, a prospect that may go far to change the 
outlook of those who work on the land. It is admitted on all 
sides that no class of our population has done better work for the 
country or has received less return for it in years past than the 
agricultural labourer. The War brought these truths home to 
the commuiiitj’ at large, and the worst of the farm labourer’s 
disabilities have been removed by the Agricultural Wages Board 
and the Agriculture Act, wEile Village Clubs and Women’s Insti- 
tutes have developed the social side of rural life with the very 
happiest results. But this is not enough. The agricultural 
labourer’s children have, a right to be prepared to help the com- 
munity at large by the development of their natural aptitudes 
along the most familiar lines. Welshpool, Daiintsey’s, Knares- 
boroiigh and Sexey’s may constitute a small beginning, but as the 
knowledge of these undertakings grows and the value is recognised 
by the community it is not too much to hope that we shall see 
the rin-al bias ” a feature of secondary schools in all suitable 
districts, and that year by year they will send out a steadily 
increasing number of skilled vrorkers on to* the land. The 
expense is trifling; the reward is great; and in giving every 
encouragement to such a movement as this, the State will be 
recognising in very practical fashion its debt to those who have 
raised a considerable part of the nation’s food in most dis- 
. heartening conditions for many years. The rising generation 
should prove capable, in the new circumstances that will follow, 
of increasing the output to a point at which we shall stand far 
nearer self-support, and the security that attends it, than we 
Urie to-day. 
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HOP~“ MOULD” AND ITS CONTROL, L 

E. S* SAI.MON, 

Mycologist to the South Eastern Agricultural College, 

Wye, Kent. 

Introductory « — The disease known variously as “ mould/’ 
red mould ” or mildew is the cause in many seasons (e.g., in 
1920) of serious financial loss to the hop-grower. The other 
serious disease of the cultivated hop is the “ fly ” or hop-/l|dris. 
The modern hop-grower has fully acquainted himself with the 
life -history of the Aphis and when it arrives he '' washes ” the 
hop garden with such energy and technical skill that even the 
most persistent attacks are kept under. 

The cause of hop-“ mould ” has only comparatively recently 
been understood by the hop-grower. The farmer who still 
believes that “ mould ” is due to certain atmospheric causes or 
to the unhealthy condition of the sap of the hop-plant caused 
by errors of cultivation or manuring is now rarely met. Most 
farmers now not only recognise that ‘‘ mould ” is of fungous 
origin, but know the main points in the life-history of the par- 
ticular fungus concerned. Prof. <J. Percival and Mr. A. Howard, 
working at Wye College, largely helped in the spread of this' 
knowledge. The late Mr. W. H. Hammond, a hop-grower as 
well as scientist, was the first to point out"^ that '' red mould ” 
and mould ” were two forms of the one disease. 

The fact that at the present day “ mould ” takes far too heavy 
a toll of the crop in many quarters is due chiefly to the following 
causes : — (1) Although the use of sulphur (an efficient remedy 
against '' mould ”) is general, the farmer does not, as a rule, 
use it early enough in the season. (2) The thorough control of 
mould ” is dependent upon the taking of many indirect 
measures, some of them cultural. (8) Too often the hop-grower 
depends upon some utterly fallacious measure for controlling the 
disease. 

It is the object of this article to treat the subject of ‘‘ niould ” 
fully from these three standpoints. 

Life-Mstory oi the Hop-'* mould or Mildew. — A photo- 
graph of a hop-leaf with several spots of ‘ ‘ mould ’ ’ is given in 
Fig. 1. The general appearance, under a strong magnifying 
glass or microscope, of a spot of hop-“ mould ” is shown in 
Fig. 2. The '' spawn ” (mycelium) of the fungus (SpJuerotheca 
* Joimi. 8.E. Affrie. Coll., IX, p. 19 (1900)t • 
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liumiili (D.C.) Burr.) — composed of a mass of interlaced fine 
white branched threads {liyfhce) — creeps over the surface and 
at short intervals sends minute branches — the '' suckers ” 
(haustoria ) — from the under surface of the threads into the cells 
of the hop-leaf or hop.’’ These suckers extract from the sap 
of the hop-plant the food the fungus requires — much as the 
needle-like proboscis of the ho'p- Aphis does when this insect is 
feeding. From the spawn upright branches (conidiophores) arise , 
each bearing a necklace-like chain of summer-spores (conidia)^' 
{Fig. 2). 

As each summer-spore {conidiuin) at the top of the chain 
becomes ripe, it separates and becomes free (Fig. 3), fresh spores 
being formed below as the top ones, become ripe and fall off. In 
this waj myriads of spores are produced in favourable w-eather 
conditions and accumulate in white, “ powdery ” masses over 
the surface of each spot of ‘‘ mould ” — a condition indicating 
infallibly that mould ” is ‘'on the run.” These summer- 
spores serve for the rapid propagation of the fungus, and being 
exceedingly minute and light they are easily carried by the 
wind for distances of a mile or more. This manner of distribu- 
tion accounts for the fact sometimes to be noticed that an epi- 
demic of “ mould ” appears suddenly in a hop-garden hitherto 
entirely free. If our eyes were able to observe such small objects — 
or if the summer-spores were much larger — we should frequently 
see in the air during summer in hop-growing districts a white 
dust-like cloud composed of myriads of these spores — much as w^e 
often see masses of “thistle-down ” blowing about. Prof. F. M. 
Blodgett has computed that on a square inch of leaf-surface 
covered with hop-mildew 2,800,000 summer-spores are produced, 
and remarkst “ from this it will be seen that, while the large 
majority of these spores may perish, there may still be enough 
left on a single leaf to infect a whole hop-garden.” 

Each summer-spore behaves like a seed in giving rise to a 
new^ individual. On reaching a healthy leaf or “ hop,” it at 
once proceeds to infect it; it puts out a root-like germ-tube, with 
a terminal knob (appressorium) which attaches itself firmly to 
the surface of the hop-plant (Fig. 4), Within 24 hours a sucker 
is produced from -the under surface of the knob. The sporeling, 
or young fungus, is now both firmly anchored and supplied with 
food; it rapidly develops the threads of the spawn and. under 
favourable conditions, a “ powdery ” patch of “ mould ” with 
chains of summer-spores is produced within a week or ten days. 

These can easily be seen with a pocket magnifyiTii? glass. 

f Cornell University, Agric. Exper, Stat., Bull. $28 (1913). 
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Ab each of the two million odd spores produced in a large patch 
of “ mould is able to propagate in this way, it is no wonder 
that the hop-grower, unless the earliest, patches are dealt with, 
is often faced with sudden outbreaks of mould ” on an epi- 
demic scale* The explanation of the efdcacy of early sulphuring 
lies in the fact that the first powMery patches of mould formed in 
the season are killed before the^- have time to start hundreds of 
fresh infections in the neighbourhood. 

So long as the hop-plant continues to produce fresh sappy 
growth, such as young leaves, lateral shoots, runners/’ and 
the burr ” stage or young hop-cones, the mildew continues to 
produce its summer-spores. These spores, however, are quite 
unable to survive the winter months, when the hop-plant dies to 
the ground* It is important for the farmer to understand in 
what form and also where the ‘‘mould ” survives from year to 
year, since ignorance on these points leads in many cases to the 
adoption of useless and expensive measures. 

The stage in which the fungus passes the winter is far less 
noticeable than the white “ mould.” It can readily be seen 
with a pocket-lens, however. If during late summer the 
“ mould ” on the lower leaves is examined, minute round 
blackish-brown bodies (conceptacles) will be observed, usually 
densely clustered on the “ spawn ” (Fig. 5). Each conceptacle 
(peritliecmm) contains within it a transparent sac (ascus) holding 
8 winter-spores (ascospores). These conceptacles are also found 
plentifully on “ mouldy ” hops. If a hop with “ mould ” or 
“ red mould ” is picked to pieces, hundreds of these dark, round 
bodies can be seen (with a pocket-lens) on the surface of the 
” petals ” (bracts and bracteoles) (Fig. d). 

When the leaves decay, or w^hen “ mouldy ” hops are left 
unpicked and allowed to blow away, the conceptacles with their 
winter-spores reach the soil of the hop-garden and remain there 
in security through the winter-months. The following spring — 
usually ill May — ^these winter-spores are liberated in the follow- 
ing manner. Each conceptacle — ^when the weather conditions 
are right — absorbs water, swells and cracks open, exposing to 
view the inner sac (Fig. 8). The sac then likewise absorbs water 
and swells up, expanding like the envelope of a balloon (Fig. 8), 
until the tension on the expanding wall is so great that the sac 
bursts and the winter-spores are expelled forcibly through a 
slit into the air (Fig. 8). When thus liberated the winter-spores 
are wafted about by air-currents and some get carried to a hop- 
leaf — ^usually the lower leaves on the bine. The winter-spore 
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then germinates at once, infecting the leaf in exactly the same 
manner as the summer-spore does (Fig. 4), and in a few days a 
‘‘ powdery ’’ patch of white ‘‘ mould ’’ is produced, bearing 
hundreds of summer- spores. Thus is brought about the first or 
'primary outbreak of ‘‘ mould '' for the season. 

As the result of infection by a single winter-spore there may 
arise, within three weeks, many hundreds of little patches of 
mould ” scattered through the hop-garden, unless l 3 y the use 
of sulphur during May and June the primary outbreak is 
smothered and killed before its summer-spores have time to 
spread. The hop-grower must realise that wdien in May and 
June he sees the “ fly ” arriving on his hops, at the same 
period the winter-spores of the mildew (unfortunately invisible) 
are being shot out of the soil and the first infections are 
occurring. 

From the point of view of the practical farmer, the most 
important facts in the life-historj^ of the hop mildew are (1) 
the fungus is confined to the surface of the above-ground parts 
of the hop-plant, never entering the “ hill ” or occurring on 
the roots; TS) during the winter months it exists only in the 
form of winter-spores within closed conceptacles w^hich become 
dispersed over the surface of the soil of the hop-garden. The 
following year, about May, the winter-spores are liberated 
and produce at once the highly infectious white “ mould,*' 
There is no living spawn existing through the winter. 

Damage caused by Mould — 

{a) To the Leaf. — Although serious injury to tbe hop-leaf is seldom 
caused by mould,” it is essential that it is destroyed on the leaves, as 
otherwise the summer-spores produced there in immense numbers spread 
tbe disease to the ‘Tnirr” and hop-cones where irreparable damage may 
be done. Farther, it is comparatively easy to kill the mildew on the 
leaves, since the mildew is fully exposed and hop-leaves are easily 
sulphured, whereas mould ” on the hop-cones is difiB.ciilt to deal with. 

(h) To the Mun \'^ — The greatest damage is caused when “ mould’’ 
attacks the “burr,” i.e., the female inflorescence which develops later 
into the hop. Each inflorescence when ready for fertilisation by pollen 
from a male hop shows a bunch of spreading branches (stigmas) — a stage 
called the “ brush ” by farmers. If summer-spores are carrier! by the 
air to the “brush,” they readily infect it, it becomes white with “mould,” 
and is soon converted into a hard white knob, wdth the result that no hop 
is formed. (Fig. S.) The infection of the ^‘burr” is usually brought 
about by summer-spores set free from powdery patches of “mould” on 
the hop-leaves in the same garden ; more rarely the spores are oamed on 
the air from a neighbouring hop-garden infested with “ mould.” If the 
“burr” becomes attacked by “mould” it is impossible to save it. 
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.Kverj’tbing possible sliould be done, therefore, to help the lio[> plant to 
pass through as quickly as possible the critical stage when it is in “burr.” 
If no pollen-dust from a male hop reaches the “brush,” the hop reniains 
in burr some 10 days longer than when pollen has been supplied, and 
then sets into a seedless hop, wliei’eas if pollen reaches tlio brush, the 
‘M)urr ” stage passes (piickly, and a large seeded iiep is produced. Jt is 
consequently a wise precaution — as Mr. A. Howard lirst pointed out'''— to 
plant a certain number of male hills in the hop-garden, more es[)Coially as 
it has now been conclusively proved that fertilisation of the “ l)urr ” is 
essential for the production of well-grown-out hops.f 

(c) To the Hop. — Serious injury is very couimonly inflicted by 
“mould” on the hop-cone in all stages of its develnpiuent. All kinds 
of inalf(U'mations of the' cone may be met with; a very young hop 
maybe entirely converted into a white “mouldy” knob, or the young 
cone may he eaten into ” on one side, or at the base or at the tip ; 
or Imps may occur which are normal in shape and size and yet diseased 
to the extent that many of its ‘‘petals” bear the conceptacles of the 
mildew. It is among the ripening hops that the eundition so well known 
as “ red mould ” is met with, “lied mould” was long thought to he 
due either to the effect of certain atmospheric conditions (hot sun, mist, 
&c.), or to the attacks of some special parasite on the hop-cones, but it is 
now delinitely established that “red mould” is nothing more nor less 
than white “ mould,” and the one can change into the other according to 
the part of the bop plant that is attacked. The name “ red mould ” is 
given to it on the ripening liop-cones, because under tlie attacks of 
the mildew the “ petals ” turn a foxy- or reddish-brown colour ; very little 
“ spawn” and few summer-spores are formed, hence the mildew does not 
])GC0Tne white nor resemble the “mould” elsewhere, but conceptaedes writli 
winter-spores are produced abundantly. It is one of the most insidious 
forms of the disease, and can only be dealt witli by the rigorous sii])- 
pression earlier in tlie season of ail outbreaks of wlnbi “ mould,” 

Preventwe Measures. — Direct. — ‘ ‘ Flowers of snlpluir ’ ’ (pure , 
siibliiaed svilplmr) is the great specific against “ mould,’’ a,s 
all hop growers know. It should be applied much earlier iii 
the season than is generally done. Owing to the fact that 
winter-spores arise from the soil during May, the first out- 
breaks of white “ mould ” for the season usually take place 
(unknown to the farmer) during that month. A good knap- 
sack siilphiirator should be employed to apply the sulphur to' 
the leaves of the bines; the under surfaces of the leaves (which 
are usually infected first) should be well dusted over and a 

Journ. S.K Agric. Coll.^ XIV. p. 211 (1905). 

t Jtmrm. Board of Agno.^ XX, 95.H (1914). 

j Last season (1920) reports were received of the prevalence of “ red mould ” in 
the hops of only those hills in the proximity of male hops (“ seeders ”). It seems 
probable, however, that in these cases there was no mould of- all, but that the 
“going off” in colour (that was mistaken for “red mould”) was due to the 
presence of partially over-ripe cones. will not uncommonly show some of 

the “petals” which carry no “seed” at the base still of a bright colour, while 
those that are “seeded ” have turned dark reddish-brown. 
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.special dose given to the lowermost leaves. One good early 
sulphuring frequently prevents a bad outbreak of mould ” 
later in the season, and should never be omitted.* If 
“ mould ” has been noticed in the garden in the previous 
season, the knapsack sulphuring should be given once a fort- 
night until the lower leaves have been “ stripped off. Where 
a bad outbreak of “ mould ” has occurred during the previous 
season in the garden, or where the thoroughly bad practice has 
been followed of leaving “ mouldy ” hops unpicked, applica- 
tions of sulphur with the knapsack pump, starting at the 
beginning of May, should be given regularly at intervals of 
a fortnight until the bines are high enough for the horse- 
snlphurator to be used. The number of applications necessary 
later in the season must of course depend on the extent and 
character of the outbreaks of “ mould,” on the weather con- 
ditions, and on the amount of ” bine ” in the garden. It 
is dangerous to tolerate patches of white “ mould ” at any 
time in a garden, as under certain weather conditions favour- 
able for its propagation the mildew spreads with great 
rapidity and if this coincides with the period when the hop- 
plant is in “ burr ” or just in hop, irreparable damage may 
be done. Up to the time the “ burr ” appears any white 
'' mould ” in the garden should be promptly dealt with by 
sulphuring. It is the practice of many of the most successful 
hop-growers to sulphur the hops when in burr, not only as 
a preventive of “ mould ” but in the belief that the sulphur 
acts in some beneficial way, causing the burr ” to set into 
hops quickly. Generally speaking, no further sulphuring is 
necessary; should, howwer, “ red mould ” appear, applications 
of sulphur must be given until the hops are approaching 
ripeness. 

In sulphuring with the horse-machine it is considered a 
good practice — since the sulphur is so light that it drifts in 

A striking instance of the efficacy of early sulphuring may be lueiitioned 
here. At the East Mailing Research Station, in Kent, a new variety of hop, “ The 
Foundling ” (see this Jmrnal^ Vol. XXII, p. IBS {1915) ) has been grown, amongst 
others, in the Hop Variety Trials. The Foundling’' has proved to be so specially 
■susceptible to “mould” that nearly all the growers who have been testing it have 
abandoned its cultivation. The treatment of the hops at East Mailing for the 
years 1918-20 has been as follows : 1918^ 5 applications of sulphur, viz., knapsack, 
end of May, early June, July 21; horse-sulphurator, Aug. 10, Aug. 17; 1919. 

“ 3 applications, viz., knapsack, early June ; horse-sulphurator, July 24, Aug. 16 ; 
1920^ 2 applications, viz,, horse-sulphurator, July 16, second week in Augu.st. In 
1918 and 1919 there was no trouble with “mould.” Mr. J. Amos. Manager 
Recorder, writes • “ In 1920 the early sulphuring was omitted, which I must admit 
was a mistake, lor I noticed that the hops were more ‘ mouldy ’ than in the two 
previous years, as was also the case in 1917 when no early sulphuring was done, 
I shall make a point of having the early sulphuring done annually in future.” 
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Uie air over several alleys — to take the machine down every 
second or third alley through the garden in the first operation, 
and then on subsequent occasions to go down the alleys' 
previously missed. The sulphur will always readily adhere to 
any spots of mould/’ but if a slight dew is present, it will stick 
better to the hop-leaf; absence of wind at the time of the opera- 
tion is highly desirable, and such a condition is most frequently 
obtained in the early hours of the morning. 

The purest “ flowers of sulphur ” should be used in all 
the operations, and such adulterated forms as “ green 
sulphur,” '' black sulphur,” “ sulphur vivum ” should be 
strenuously avoided."^ Eecent evidence gives ground for 
believing that sulphur does not act in a gaseous form, and that 
direct contact of the mildew with a particle of the sulphur is 
necessary for its destruction. Contrary to general belief, the 
heat of direct sunlight is not required in order to make suli/luir 
efficacious in killing “ mould.” The writer has observed 
repeatedly in experiments that when a particle of sulphur 
adheres to the mildew, a slow shrivelling up of the fungus takes 
place, even when it is kept continuously in the shade (Fig, 9 ) . 
In order to get the best results in sulphuring against “ mould,’* 
the observance of two points is essential: (1) the flowers 
of sulphur ” must be of a brand guaranteed to be pure sublimed 
sulphur and free from admixtures, and (2) it must be in a 
condition of very fine, dry, dust-like particles free from lumps 
or “ caked ” masses. If the sulphur has become ” caked ” it 
must be passed through as fine a sieve as possible. The finer 
the particles the greater will be the number of points of con- 
tact, and a quicker and more thorough destruction of the 
mildew will be the result. 

There seems little doubt that in wet weather mould ” is 
not kept under satisfactorily by flowers of sulphur/’ probably 
because of the removal of the latter by the rain. Some growers 
use in dull or wet weather a solution of liver of sulphur ” 
(polysulphides of potassium or sodium). The strength usually 
advocated is from 1 to 2 lb, of “ liver of sulphur ” to 100 gal. 
of water or of “ hop-wash.” Experiments have shown t that a 

liver of sulphur ” solution of this strength does not kill hop- 

mould/’ even when used with 10 lb. of soft soap to the 100 gaL 
of water, and that from 8 to 4 lb. of '' liver of sulphur ” is 

A sataple of a much-advertised brand of “green sulphur” contained only 
25 per cent, of sulphur, while the other constituents (including sulphate of lime 
(gypsum) 40 per cent.) were of no known fiihgicidal value. 

t J. K Mifremd H. 8, Salmon, in Jovim, Agric. Soienm, YII, 473 (HU 6). 
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required — a strength which would cause too serious a scorch- 
ing ” of the hop-plant in summer. In common practice, the 
liver of sulphur ” solution is applied with the wash (usually 
soft soap and quassia) that is being used against the “ greenfly 
(Aphis) . If this w^ash contains a higher percentage of soft soap 
than 10 lb. to the 100 gal., it is possible that good results are 
obtained in checking, if not killing, the mould/’ since it^has 
been found that ‘‘ liver of sulphur solutions become more 
potent when used with greater amounts of soft soap. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether sufficiently strong solutions of liver 
of sulphur ” (with soft soap) to kill “ mould ” could be used on 
hops either when in “ burr ” or just before (wiien the “ pin ” 
is showing) without causing serious '' scorching ” injury.^ 
Strong solutions of '' liver of sulphur ” and soft soap, or the 
lime-sulphur wash (1 lb. of the concentrated wash to 29 gal. of 
water) can safely be used on the hop-leaves early in the season, 
but except in special circumstances their use would not prove 
economical. It is quite certain that at present “ flowers of 
sulphur ” must be regarded as the one. safe and certain remedy 
against “ mould.” 


(To he co'UchidecL) 


The same danger would attend tne use of the lime-sulphur or the Jimmoiniiui 
polysulphide wash. 
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POULTRY RESEARGH^ 

AN URGENT NEED, 

0, Chaenoce Bradley, M.D., D.Sc,, M.E.C.V^S,, 
Pnncijnil^ Roi/al (Dich) Veterinary College, Edinhurgh. 

One need not be particularly perspicacious to recognise the 
current vigour in and expansion of the poultry industry. The 
forthcoming World’s Poultry Congress is in itself a clear indica- 
tion of the rapid development that has taken place during the 
last few years; while the part Great Britain is to play at the 
Congress demonstrates the enthusiasm of the poultiy specialist 
in this country. 

When development is so obvious, and when poultry-^keeping 
is becoming so popular, the question naturally arises: Is science 
taking an adequate share in the development? So far as the 
United States of America is concerned, the answer is that science 
is undoubtedly affording a very considerable and present help. 
The paper read by Mr. Edward Brown at the 1920 Plarper- 
Adams Conference alone shows this. But the answer as applied 
to Great Britain is not so satisfactory. Work in poultry research 
has certainly been done, and is being done, but it may 
be reasonably affirmed, not to the extent nor in the organised 
manner that is so desirable. Credit must be given to the few 
who are applying time, thought and energy to the elucidation of 
problems relative to heredity, diseases, and the like, but workers 
in the enormous field of research are all too few. This is the more 
to be regretted because the machinery by which knowledge can 
be brought to those who are willing to apply it is in existence. 
Poultry lecturers there are in plenty, but they are only able 
to instruct the poultry-keeper up to the point at which present 
knowledge ends. Poultry investigators, on the other hand, are 
far too few, while their research is too sporadic. This is likely 
to remain so until adequate opportunities are given to those 
who would fain specialise in poultry research, but who must, 
for the present, make such research subsidiary to their main 
line of work. So many problems are clamouring for attention 
that the chance investigator is discouraged from embarking 
upon research while he sees little, if any, probability of being 
able to pursue it in a manner likely to lead to satisfactory 
results. However small the corner of the field upon which he 
casts his eye, he soon perceives .that either he or someone 
else must attack areas outside that little plot. 
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Factors controlling Artificial Incubation* — There would he 
little difficulty in indicating problems the solution of which 
would greatly benefit the poultry industry. All those questions 
that centre around artificial incubation immediately suggest 
themselves, and it is, indeed, fortunate that a start has been 
made in this direction. So far as present indications go, 
Professor Chattock is in a fair way of revealing some of the 
factors controlling successful artificial incubation. Being 
artificial, it is reasonable to surmise that the factors are many, 
and it may be safely predicted that, the deeper the problems are 
probed the more widely will their ramifications be found to ex- 
tend. New questions are bound to present themselves, but while 
these are waiting for answers, those solntions that have already 
been arrived at are available for practical application. 

Avian Eepiodnction. — The phases of reproduction prior to 
incubation also offer wide scope for the investigator. While 
there are principles of the physiology of reproduction common 
to all the higher animals, there are many features of repro- 
duction peculiar to birds. Obviously, phenomena long recog- 
nised and subjected to investigation in mammals must of 
necessity be absent in oviparous animals; and phases of the 
reproductive act that are of first importance in birds are incon- 
spicuous in mammals. Seeing that the ovum of birds, as fiivst 
formed in the ovary, is so small, it is evident that the forma- 
tion of the other components of the egg— the yolk and the 
white — and the laws governing their formation, must always 
stand first in economic importance. The periodic production 
of relatively enormous quantities of albumen by the fowl 
has no exact parallel in the mammal. Clearly, then, the 
general and mammalian physiologist can scarcely be expected 
to give special attention to such processes, though they lie 
at the very root of success in the poultry industry. Not that 
the physiology of avian reproduction has been entirely 
neglected: much attention has been paid to it by American 
investigators. Yet no one with a knowledge of research workers" 
publications can escape the conviction that what has been dis- 
covered in this direction is but a tithe of what remains to- 
be discovered before any practical application of the know- 
ledge is possible. 

Problems of Eeproduction. — ^With the problems of reproduc- 
tion as affecting egg-production, those of heredity are inseparably 
connected. The utility poultry keeper is probably not very 
interested in fine distinctions of plumage or in the size and shape 
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of the comb, but he is anxious to learn anything coiieeming the 
inheritance of factors that affect the number and size of the eggs, 
as well as the fattening qualities of the bird. Egg-layiog trials 
serve an exceedingly useful purpose, l)ut they do not necessarily 
throw a searching light on the subtler aspects of heredity. It is 
not difficult to understand that the trials can hardly be conducted 
with that regard for scientific precision demanded by the student 
of heredity, and that, therefore, more rigid control, and the 
recognition of precise rules of experimentation, may be regarded 
as necessary for the discovery of facts upon which laws may be 
formulated. 

Pachology of Reproduction, — Reproduction, moreover, has its 
pathology. Not by any means of trifling economic importance 
are those obscure disturbances of the reproductive organs which, 
though not generally recognised as actual diseases, are yet suffi- 
cient to lead to faulty egg-production. These, too, require 
investigation. 

Research in Poultry Diseases. — In the province of pathology 
and bacteriology, it is . impossible accurately to estimate the 
benefits that would accrue to the poultry industry from dis- 
coveries arising out of research. There can be no question that 
the benefits would be many, and we may obtain some idea of 
them by a review of any one of the recognised diseases, as well as 
by a summary of the confessed gups in current knowledge 
res})ecting its etiology and control. For such a review and sum- 
mary almost any disease would serve, but an instructive examphi 
might be found in a disease of which few poultry-keepers have 
the good fortune to be ignorant. I refer to that disease or group 
of diseases known by a multiplicity of names — roup, diphtheria, 
bird pox, &c. In the forefront of many questions stands tlmt 
of Cause. Is there one main factor? Or are there many? If it 
should be determined that there is only one causal agent, then 
how is it that such a gamut of manifestations can be induced? 
When these and many other doubts of a like nature have been 
cleared, there will arise an inquiry into the best and surest 
method by which the disease or diseases may be combated and 
controlled. ■ • 

Carriers of Disease. — There is also the matter of carriers.'* 
It is recognised that apparently healthy mammals may be 

carriers ” of diseases, and in avian pathology it is also recog- 
nised that an apparently healthy' pullet may be a carrier 
of the Virus of bacillary white diarrhoea. It is probable that fowls 
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may be ‘ ‘ carriers ’ ' of other diseases, but investigation on sdeii" 
feific lines can alone prove this. 

Poultry Besearch. — That pathological and bacteriological 
research will always be fruitful, in varying measure, is beyond 
question, and it cannot be doubted that any discovery in avian, 
no less than in mammalian, pathology will inevitably show that 
there is something further to seek. There is no finality in 
pathological research any more than there is in any kind of 
biological research. Those who are following modern thought in 
Medicine know that recently a change has crept into the con- 
ception of the causation of diseases due to bacteria. Time was 
when it was considered sufficient to recognise two factors in 
disease — the tissues of the animal attacked, and the attacking 
micro-organism. Now, however, experiments have hinted at 
the possibility of a third factor — or “ third partner in disease,” 
as it has been called — acting on the animal tissues and breaking 
down their defence, thus permitting the micro-organism to exert 
its pathogenic power. When the precise nature of the third 
partner ” has been disclosed, and the means of nullifying its 
effects have been devised — thus putting a further restraint 
upon the activity of the pathogenic organisms — ^research will 
proceed to an inquiry into the still more efficient control of the 
causes of disease. Whatever advance is made in pathological 
knowledge in general, will be possible of application to the con- 
trol of avian diseases. Clearly, then, facilities and opportunities 
for the application of general knowledge to the special problems 
of poultry diseases cannot fail to lead to beneficial results. 

While poultry research has a wide field in the investigation of 
diseases concerning which something, at least, is already known, 
it has an even wider field in the discovery of the true cause of 
many diseased conditions not yet clearly identified. Is it not 
true that even the poultry-keeper of wide experience occasionally 
encounters a condition that, in spite of Ms long acquaintance 
with the frailties of domestic birds, he has not previously seen, 
and to which he cannot give a name? The pathologist who has 
made a special study of avian diseases is often in the same 
position. 

Among the numerous investigations that are awaiting the 
attention of research is that dealing with the action of drags. 
From the very limited observations made, it is evident that the 
effects cf drugs on birds cannot be predicted with certainty. 
This is not surprising, for it is well known that different species 
of mammals exhibit variation •in tbeir tolerance to toxic drags, 

B 
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from, which it might be surmised that drugs would also affect 
birds ill varying degree. Gallagher’s experiments, though few 
in number, are sufficient to show that poultry have a distinct 
tolerance towards some drugs, while they are sensitive to others. 
Though it would be unwise to draw definite conclusions from 
experiments that are admittedly only preliminary, it is at least 
permissible to say that they demonstrate the need of investiga- 
tions on the safety-point of solutions used as drinking-water. 

It is unnecessary to detail all the directions in which 
profitable research might be undertaken, but passing reference 
may be m.ade to the necessity for systematic inquiry into food 
values. In mammalian physiology, an enormous amount of work 
has been done, and is being done, to discover the most econo- 
mical and most productive foods, and certain laws of nutrition 
have been formulated. But in avian physiology the subject has 
not received nearly the amount of attention it deserves. Dis- 
coveries in mammalian dietetics cannot always be applied to 
birds, because of differences in metabolism and outstanding 
differences in the physiology of reproduction. That the kind of 
food — apart from its quantity and admixture — ^has a marked 
influence upon the egg may be taken for granted, for it is well 
known that the colour of the yolk can be altered by the adminis- 
tration of certain foodstuffs. If, then, the colour can be affected, 
why not other properties? And why should not the white of the 
egg be affected as well as the yolk? Doubtless something of 
v'aliie could also be discovered from more extensive research on 
the question of insect proteins as a component of the diet of 
poultry. It has even been suggested that insect protein may 
have an influence on susceptibility to disease. But the whole 
subject of dietetics is very closely associated with liability to, and 
even production of, disease. 

If, then, it is held incontrovertible that poultry research is 
necessary and would lead to results of economic importance, it 
may be asked : Dnder what conditions should it be prosecuted? 
It is possible that some would suggest a large central institution 
wherein all forms of research might be conducted by a specially 
trained staff, who would disseminate reliable information to those 
engaged in the poultry industry. There is much to be said for 
what may be called a clearing-house of knowledge, from which 
the poultry-keeper could obtain the information he desires, if 
available. But it is not so certain that centralisation of research 
would he altogether a good thing. There is a strong possibility 
that the workers, being isolated and not in contact with wider 
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.and more general biological problems, would bave tbeir outlook 
narrowed. It seems probable that better work would be done 
in places where problems relative to mammals were also being 
investigated. Breeding experiments would be more fruitful of 
useful data if they were conducted alongside investigations 
bearing on the same questions as applicable to animals other 
than poultry. Investigations relative to dietetics could scarcely 
be profitably separated from the work of existing nutrition labora- 
tories ; nor would it be altogether vise to separate the study of 
awan diseases from that of mammalian pathology. On carefu] 
consideration, it appears probable that in practice the most 
satisfactory way of fostering poultry research will be found to 
be by encouraging existing institutions to extend knowledge that 
can be disseminated by a central organisation, to which the 
poultry-keeper may look for information, guidance, and advice. 
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NOTES ON POULTRY^KEEPING^ 

The deYelopment of egg production has to some exteii.t 
operated against the revival of the table poultry industry, and 
at the present moment this is very apparent. With the 
exception of small supplies of petits poussins ” practically 
the only English poultry now reaching the markets are old 
birds. Fortunately for the consumer, American supplies of 
frozen chickens of very good quality are available. By the time 
these notes appear spring chickens should be ready for the 
markets in appreciable quantities, and poultry keepers -are 
warned against holding back their supplies too long. The 
demand is for a chicken weighing 2 to QJ^b., and although 
young birds of larger size may be even more favourably 
received it is seldom advisable to hold them over several 
weeks in order to attain this weight, since, by so doing the 
best trade and the higher prices per lb. are frequently lost. 
Although the cost of feeding stuffs has fallen, the prices realised 
for table poultry are good. 

In many instances, particularly when there is a lack of 
accommodation for the growing chickens, the poultry keeper 
is well advised to market his young cockerels as petits 
poussins.” These small birds sent to the market alive weigh 
from 10-12 oz. when, at the rate of 2s. 8d. to 3s. per lb., 
fchere is a fair margin of profit. 

An indication of the comparative position of poultry foods at 
present, compared with this time last year is given by a com- 
parison of the average wholesale prices of the staple poultry foods 
in London in corresponding weeks of 1920 and 21 : — 

Weeh ending 


Oats 

per 3S6 lb. 

April 7th, 1920 . 
£ s. 

3 0 

. April 6 th , 1921 . 

£ s. 

2 4 

Maize 

„ 4801b, 

3 19 

2 16 

Middlings 

5 , ton 

... 13 10 

10 0 

Bran 

17 75 

... 13 10 

8 0 

Barley meal „ „ 

... 26 10 

15 lb 

Apart from 

the considerable reductions 

shown in these 


figures the quality of the offals in particular has vastly 
improved. Although figures for ground oats and proprietary 
foods largely used in chicken rearing during the early stages 
cannot be given, these will generally be found to have fallen 
at least proportionately, whilst there is an even greater 
improvement in quality. 
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CMcken Searing* — By May a large proportion of the chickens 
have reached a stage when the pullets and cockerels will 
thrive much better if separated. Some difference in the 
feeding should be observed; young cockerels if kept in a soft 
and well-fed condition will require little if any fattening 
provided they are separated from the pullets, and they will then 
be ready for table at from 10-14 weeks old. They may be kept 
upon a restricted range, in a grass pen for preference, whereas 
the pullets will grow and thrive better with free run and a less 
generous diet. 

Sussex ground oats or barley and make meals with a due 
proportion of middlings should be given to cockerels in a wet 
mash twice daily, with a feed of wheat at night time. One 
feed of wet mash with a small feed of wheat at mid-day and a 
liberal feed of wheat at night will suffice for the pullets on a 
free range, but an additional wet mash is necessary if the 
range is limited. As an alternative under these conditions 
dry mash may be used in place of the wet mash. 

Young Turkeys. — Unless the young turkeys have the range 
of meadows and hedgerows with access to nettles and other 
wild green stuffs of which they are very fond, troubles are 
likely to arise. The too free use of starchy foods in thej 
dietary of turkeys is a frequent cause of loss, and an abundance 
of green food is essential. Insect life is also needed, and the 
provision of a substitute when the birds have a limited run 
is more difficult than in the case of chickens and ducklings. 
Young turkeys do not readily eat fish meal, but granulated meat 
of good quality and free from bone can be given, though the 
use of freshly cooked meat, bullock’s liver and lights, finely 
chopped, is much to be preferred. Middlings, Sussex ground 
oats, and maize meal can be used — ^the two latter in modera- 
tion — and boiled rice if mixed with the meat. Practically 
60 per cent, of the bulk of the food consumed by young 
turkeys should consist of fresh green stuff. 

BucMings. — The rapid growth of ducklings renders them 
particularly attractive to the rearer of table poultry. They are 
ready for market from 3 to 4 weeks earlier than a chicken 
and can be raised upon smaller spaces. Boiled rice constitutes 
one of the most valuable foods,, but this cannot be considered 
economical at the present price. Middlings with maize and 
barley meal or wheat meal with 10 per cent, of fish meal 
should be used up to 5 weeks of age, after which the quality 
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of the flesh will be better if maize and fish meals are omitted. 
Fresh meat offals thoroughly cooked and including the fat 
should replace the fish meal. Boiled nettles, using the tea 
for mixing the meals, should be given at least once weekly 
from the time the ducklings are a month old. At this age boiled 
wheat forms a useful variety to the meals used, but uncooked 
grain is not economical for fattening ducks. 

Adult Stock, — The use of nettles for adult poultry stock at 
this season is greatly to be recommended. With the advent of 
warmer weather many of the laying hens suffer from the 
generous feeding given during preceding months to maintain 
production. Several mashes of young nettles boiled to a pulp 
and mixed with the wet mash will have a very beneficial effect. 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PLANTS. 

W. H. Parker, M.C., M.A., 

Director, National Institute of Agricultiiral Botany, 
and H. Chambers, 

of the Mmistry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

To ANYONE who lias the future prosperity of British Agricul- 
ture at heart, one of the most hopeful signs of the times must- 
be the fact that the farming community, hitherto noted for its 
extreme conservatism, is beginning, under the stress of 
modern conditions, to discard the idea that the w’-ays of its 
fathers are invariably the best, and to demand that new 
methods of cultivation, new fertilisers and new^ varieties of 
plants shall be provided for its use. 

Valuable as will be the ultimate effect of this new spirit, 
it has also its dangers, for what is ‘‘ new ” is not always an 
improvement on the old, nor is what is termed an “ improve- 
ment ” always what it purports to be. As in all matters, 
so here, demand has stimulated supply, and never has there 
been such a number of “ new and improved ” varieties of 
our different agricultural plants put on to the market as has 
been the case during the last few years, and every year that 
number increases. 

This, in itself, is all to the good, for, as time goes on, it 
becomes more and more evident that there is no one variety 
of any agricultural plant which is ideal for all conditions of 
soil and climate found even in a small country like the United 
Kingdom. In fact there is room for any number of varieties 
of any species; and any variety which can be shown to be 
particularly adapted to any one district has, in fact, justified 
its existence. It is certain, however, that among all the named 
varieties now on the market, there are a large number which 
could, and should, be eliminated as being either identical with 
one another, or as being distinctly inferior, under any con- 
ditions, to their brethren. 

Present Situation in the United Kingdom. — Though everyone 
with any knowledge of the subject is convinced of this 
superfluity, it is obviously difficult to produce any large amount 
of evidence concerning the extent of the trouble, for no trials 
in any country (except in the case of potatoes, fully dealt with 
later) have ever been made on a sufficient scale to afford 
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concrete proof, and where no conclusive evidence is forth- 
coming, it is impossible, on account of the proprietary interests 
involved, to give instanccxs, however strong the presumptive 
evidence may be. 

Wheat. — The above should be borne in inincl when studying 
such a brocliiire as “ Dunns on Seed Wheats ” — the most 
complete modern catalogue of wheats which has fallen into our 
hands — for it is obvious that a publication of this nature 
cannot but be absolutely tied down to accepted fact. Even so, 
concerning the list which it contains of over 425 names, it 
says: “ It is not suggested that they am all distinct vai'ieties. 
Essex Eoiigh Chaff, Kentish Eed Chaff, Square TTead’s 
Masters have at least a dozen names, each in different 
localities.” Seventy-five names are mentioned as being used 
for varieties still grown in the United Kingdom, but from the 
notes given it is obvious that they cannot represent over (but 
probably far less than) 60 varieties. 

An additional complication arises out of the use in many cases 
of one name for several varieties; for example, there are white 
chaffed and red chaffed wheats both known as Erowick, and 
it is the common practice to call all bearded autumn-sown 
wheats either Bivetts or Cones, and they include both red and 
white grained varieties. 

Oats . — There is the same confusion in the case of oats: it is 
difficult to say how many . different ‘ ‘ varieties ’ ’ are in 
existence, none of which show any visible difference from 
” Abundance.” Mr. C. W. S, Marquand, of the University 
College of North Wales, Aberystwyth, states that, as a result 
of a study of a very large number of samples, he has come to 
the eondusion that many so-called “ varieties ” are viorpho- 
logically indistinguishable, hut that he is not yet in a position 
to etpress an opinion as regards their physiological identity. 

Grasses and Clovers . — Here the position is somewhat 
different; the number of varietal names is small, but there 
is a profusion of strains with purely local, and probably 
mythical, reputations. Only a very small mimber are the 
result of conscious effort towards improvement, nor have their 
claims ever been submitted to crucial test. Mr. S. P. Mercer has 
already pointed out the confusion which exists .where Eed Clover 
is concerned, enumerating the following names which are in 
use without any strict adherence to any system by which it 
would be possible to tell whether ^the strains were of ordinary 
JSroad Bed, or of the true late-flowering type. ‘‘ The names, 
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Bed Clover, Cowgrass, Giant Cowgrass, Perennial Pied Glover, 
Cow Clover, Single-Cut Cowgrass, Double-Cut Cow Clover, Late- 
flowering Bed Glover (and probably others) appear to be used 
very much according to the taste and fancy of the user.”* There 
is also , much confusion arising out of the promiscuous use of 
the term ” Wild white clover.” 

Vegetables . — ^In the case of vegetables it is probable that the 
“ orgj’’ of synonyms ” is more marked than in any other group 
of plants. Of the thousands of names of peas at present on 
the market there are probably less than 100 varieties, and 
these in .turn include probably less than 20 types. Cabbages, 
turnips and beans also suffer from a multitude of unnecessary 
names. 

Potatoes . — For more concrete evidence, it will now only be 
necessary to describe the state of affairs where potatoes are 
concerned. Here one is on safe ground, for, as stated above, 
this is the only crop which has been systematically and 
authoritatively dealt with in relation to synonymity. 

As a result of the widespread importance attached by all 
those interested in the potato crop to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s annual trials for Immunity from Wart Disease held at 
Ormskirk, perhaps nowhere in the world are such a great 
number of varieties grown in such a limited area or under 
such uniform conditions. Tn 1915 the late Mr. John Snell, 
M.B.E., B.Sc., started to make records of synonymous 
varieties sent for test, and, since 1919, annual reports have 
been published on this subject. In the 1919 report! 
Mr. Snell suggested the several ways in which synonyms 
could arise, viz.: — 

(1) The re-naming of varieties for trade purposes. 

(2) The giving of a new name to a selection from an old 
variety, even though the selection may be indistinguish- 
able from the variety. 

(3) The propagation and naming of promising “ rogues ” 
found in fields of another variety, on the assumption 
that they are “ sports ” or “ mutations.” 

(4) The stock of a new variety passing into the hands of 
two different introducers, each of whom names it. 

* Report on A Survey of the Principal Seed-Growing Counties of England, 
Wales and Scotland (to be issued shortly by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries). 

t Supplement No. 18 to the Journal of the Board of Agrictdture^ March, 
1919, 

tMinistry of Agriculture and* Fisheries. Miscellaneous Publications, 
No. 28„ 
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(5) True seedlings arising, which are identical with older 
varieties, or with other seedlings. 

Though interesting, it is not necessary to dwell on this- 
branch of the question. 

In 1919, the work was transferred to a Committee, and in 
1920 the National Institute of Agricultural Botany took over the 
respoiisibilitjmf the appointment of this Committee, and the report 
for this year was written by its Chairman, Dr. Salamaii, and 
published by the Institute."^' For fuller details concerning the 
important work carried out since 1915 the reader is referred to. 
the three reports mentioned. It will suffice, here, to confine 
our attention to synonymity among; the named varieties ” 
submitted each year, ignoring unnamed seedlings which have, 
or (usually) have not, proved themselves to be novelties. The 
total given for each year consists of named stocks of potatoes 


which purport 

never to 

have been 

previously tested 

Ormskirk. 

Total. 

Synonyms. Percentage. 

1915 

90 

24 

27-77 

1915 

81 

21 

25-92 

1917 

43 

9 

20-93 

1918 

93 

39 

41-93 

1019 

105 

64 

60*95 

1920 

135t 

92 

68-15 


547 

249 

45-52 


This would seem to show that the trouble is on the increase., 
It may be objected that the mere fact of entering potatoes 
for trial cannot be taken to mean that it is intended to put 
them on the market. This argument would certainly hold 
good for unnamed seedlings, but these are excluded from the 
above figures, and it seems fair to argue that breeders or 
producers do not, as a general rule, name their productions 
unless they have some definite idea of submitting them to the 
public. 

As a result of the publication of these findings, very few, if 
any of the above synonymous stocks have actually been sold 
commercially; this only emphasises more strongly the 
immense value of such a check, and how desirable it is that 
something of a similar nature should be undertaken in the case 
of other crops. 

Evidence of the conservatism of the findings is supplied by 

^ ^ISTatioiial Institute of Agricultural Botany, “ Keport of the Potato 
Synonym Committee, 1920.” * 

f Excluding stocks too weak in growth, or too mixed to be judged. 
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Mr. Findlay, who enumerates 148, among the potatoes which 
he has himself tested, as being synonymous with either Duke 
of York, British Queen, x4.bundance or Up-to-date. Of these, 
48 have also been gmwn at Ormskirk, and in 38 cases there 
is agreement both as to synonymity and type. A larger 
discrepancy might have been anticipated, for at Ormskirk the 
Synonym Committee does not pronounce a stock to be 
synonym save wdth the concurrence of every member (six in 
1920) ; thus, at Ormskirk there is a greater likelihood of a 
stock being given the benefit of the doubt than w^here, as in 
Findlay’s case, the decision rests with a single judge. 

Harmful Consequences. — Such chaos as has been shown is 
obviously bad. It prevents the raiser of a good new variety 
from reaping the full value of his discovery, as the name he 
selects will be lost amongst the many new^ names that are 
continually appearing. It makes it necessary for the seedsman 
to list and stock many so-called different varieties of the same 
kind of seed whereas probably half the number w^oiild be 
sufficient so far as any real difference in the varieties is con- 
cerned. It also entices the grower to purchase seed because 
it has an attractive new name, whereas seed which will 
produce exactly similar crops could in many cases be purchased 
at probably a lo’wer price under the name of its parent. 

It is not implied that wilful misrepresentation is habitual, 
or even common, among British Seed Producers or Dealers, but 
a very small minority can do a great amount of harm. In 
general, our present position must be attributed to the complete 
lack of any means by wffiich a variety can be submitted to 
adequate comparative test before it is put on to the market. 
No single firm could possibly undertake the highly technical 
tests which would be necessary to ensure complete knowledge 
concerning its productions, and even if the attempt were made, 
such a firm would only penalise itself to the advantage of its 
less careful competitors. 

Nevertheless immediate action is called for. The present 
situation is undesirable, as worthless or inferior varieties are 
being kept alive when they deserve to die, and they are 
continuing to occupy land which should be growing more 
valuable productions. 

Remedial Measures Abroad. — It is recognised that the 
evidence given concerning our British crops is not eoncliisive, but 

* Wm. M. Findlay, Potato Synonyms,” The Scottish Journal of A grimU 
iure, April, 1920, pp. 202-207. 
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it only requires a short investigation into the action being taken 
in foreign countries to convince us of the seriousness with which 
they view the present situation* In every case where any atten- 
tion has been paid to the matter, it has been decided that the 
facts have justified the adoption of some scheme by which the 
trouble may be diminished. 

Germany , — ^Eor the general system of seed improvement, the 
reader is referred to the Journal of the Board of Agriculture for 
June, 1909. Crop nomenclature is controlled by a Committee 
of the German Agricultural Society, whose main activities consist 
of the Begistration of Pure Bred Seeds, the Eecognition ” of 
stocks of superior varieties, variety trials, &c. 

Begistration of all plants of agricultural importance in the 
Official Piegister is permitted on submission of satisfactory evi- 
dence, derived from independent trials, that an improved variety 
has been produced, but proof must also be given that this 
improvement is the result of conscious efforts carried out through 
a series of years on the stock in question. A sub-committee of 
experts decides the eligibility of stocks, and admission gives the 
producer the exclusive right to describe his seed as “ entered 
in the Pure-Bred Seed Eegister of the German Agricultural 
Society ” and to use a legally protected trade-mark. Mr. E, S. 
Beaven* has already pointed out of what great value such a 
system would be in England, but so far no steps have been taken 
in this direction. 

Eecognition is granted to the seed-crops of Members of 
the German Agricultural Society after the growing crop has been 
inspected by experts of the Society, who must satisfy themselves 
that it is a pure sample of a variety of proved worth, that it is 
being grown under favourable conditions, and that harvesting 
arrangements are satisfactory. Eecognition only applies to the 
actual crop inspected. 

All registered seed has also to he “ recognised,” but recogni- 
tion is also open to growers (who are not the actual breeders) of 
seed of first-class varieties, and to breeders whose varieties have 
not gained admission to the register. 

It is obvious that fictitious novelties are excluded, by the above 
conditions, from both registration and ” recognition.” 

Variety Trials are carried out on an extensive scale all over 
Germany, not only by the Society itself, but also in conjunction 
: with other Agricultural bodies. The trials are conducted on a 

139^ Boyai Agricultural Society of England ^ Vol. 70, pp. 119™ 
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uniform plan, and the results are published by the German 
Agricultural Society. 

It may be remarked that trials are an essential part of any 
scheme, and the whole subject is dealt with below. 

Denmark . — When reviewing Mr. Faber’s book, '' The Forage 
Crops of Denmark,” in a previous number of this Jouenal, one 
of the present writers drew particular attention to that portion 
which explains how, in Denmark, there is practically no sale for 
Eoot-seed unless it has shown its superior value in independent 
field trials. The “ Guarantee^ of Genuineness ” now furnished 
by Danish Seedsmen also w^as the subject of special comment. 
So great has been the success of these two movements that, as 
far as Boots are concerned, all confusion in nomenclatare has 
been completely eradicated; it is now intended that all other 
agricultural crops shall receive similar attention. 

Whether “ Guarantees of Genuineness ” can ever be intro- 
duced into this country is a question wBich only the Seed-trade 
itself can decide, but it is worth pointing out that in Denmark 
the system originated on the initiative of the trade, and has 
become more and more popular with them ever since. 

Holland . — The Society of Agriculture of the State of 
Holland ” undertakes the inspection of crops at all stages, from* 
sowing to marketing, and issues a guarantee of seed which 
comes up to the requisite standard. 

The farmer w^ho desires to sell seed under this guarantee 
must obtain his original stock from a source recognised by 
the Society — either from a pedigree-seed producer of 
unimpeachable reputation, or from stocks previously approved 
by an Agricultural Society providing satisfactory guarantees of 
their value. The seed should reach the farmer in sacks sealed 
by the producers, when he must notify the Chief Inspector of 
the Dutch Society of the date and place of the proposed 
sowing. The Inspector verifies the origin of the seed and notes 
the land on which it is sown. The crop is subsequently 
examined just before harvest by an inspector and by twor 
experts nominated by the Society, and is valued on a ecale of 
points, as follows: — 


Trueness to strain and variety ... 

... max. 30 points. 

Uniformity of height of plants ... 

20 

Absence of* weeds ... 

... „ 5 „ 

Absence of disease 

„ 15 „ 

General impression ’ 

,, 30 „ 


100 
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For guarantee, the points gained must exceed 80, and the 
crop must earn 3/5 of the maximum under each heading. 
The finding of the Committee must be unanimous. Before 
the guarantee is actually given, the Society mast be informed; 
of date of harvest, of thrashing and of cleaning, each of 
which must be done in such a manner that admixture is 
precluded. The harvested seed is examined critically by the 
inspector, and if the result is favourable, the hulk is placed 
in bags and sealed with the initials of the Dutch Society, and 
with a number corresponding to that in the Society’s register. 
A sample is taken and retained for reference after a small quan- 
tity has been sent for test at the Official Seed-Testing Station, 
the report of -which is published in the journal of the Society. 
After this the seed can be sold as Guaranteed.” 

Other European Countries . — As far as can be ascertained, the 
remainder of the European countries have devoted but little 
attention to the problem, and have so far* confined their 
activities to an attempt to crowd out inferior varieties by 
propaganda in favour of those of proved worth , and by 
organising seed-growing societies among farmers through the 
agency of which seed of good varieties is disseminated through- 
out the country. These activities, though valuable, do not* 
touch, the root of the evil, and can only be regarded as auxiliary 
measures. 

Australia . — A Seed Improvement Committee of the Common- 
wealth Advisory Council of Science and Industry was set up 
in 1917. Its chief terms of reference are: — 

” To deal with (Ij the nomenclature of cultivated varieties 
of farm crops, (2) the elimination of undesirable varieties of 
crops.” 

Wheat is the first crop to receive attention, and it was decided 
that the first thing to be done was to publish a detailed 
description of every variety (of wheat grown in Australia) 
which can be taken as a standard, and to which any grower 
or breeder can refer in case of doubt.” As a result of this, 
a bulletin containing a provisional classification and key has 
BOW appeared, and it is proposed to add to this from time 
to time. Other measures will follow in due course, but their 
nature and scope have not been published. Classifications or 
descriptions of wheat varieties have also been' produced in 
South Africa and India. 

United States of America . — ^In America, though it is widely 
recognised that the nomenelature both of agricultural and garden 
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plants leaves very much to be desired, little has been done by 
Federal legislation to bring about improvement. It appears that 
the truth is occasionally published concerning some of the most 
flagrant eases in which varieties are being sold under incorrect 
varietal names, but, in general, unless there is fraudulent exploi- 
tation, even this action is seldom taken. Even whore such facts 
are published, little benefit can result, for in no cases are the 
names of the offending traders given save in the unique instance 
where such action is enjoined by Federal legislation. This last is 
in connection with the adulteration of certain grass-seeds where 
the law definitely directs that the names of the offenders shall be 
published. 

Under the auspices of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, systematic botanists started, in 1903, to compile a 
classification of the wheats of ihe country, but so great was 
the confusion which they found to exist that the project had, 
temporarily, to be abandoned. This work has now been 
resumed by Messrs. Ball & Clark, who, as a preliminary step, 
presented a paper before a meeting of the American Society of 
Agronomy. They commence the paper by giving numerous 
examples of the chaos prevalent in the nomenclature of this 
crop, and then set forth a proposed code of nomenclature for 
consideration and adoption by this body as representing the 
interests concerned. A complete set of rules is set out, which 
even go so far as to Control the type of name to be adopted by 
the originator, discoverer, or introducer. 

Pure-line selections, hybrids, &c., which have superior 
merit, even though not distinguishable by external characters, 
are eligible, but unfortunately, the basis on which admission 
would be granted or refused in such cases is not explained. 

Were it proposed, in England, to exercise an absolute control 
over nomenclature, these regulations would demand detailed 
study, but the present time is not auspicious for such a plan, 
nor does it appear desirable to go to this extreme until other 
means have been tried. 

Apart from any action by the Federal G-overnment, each 
State can take its own line in matters of Seed Control, and 
all except 15 have done so. Their general object is to make 
compulsory the labelling of all seed sold within the State, 
such labels usually have to state the kind of seed, the name 
and address of the seller, the |)urity, the germination, the 
place of origin and the percentage of specified noxious weed- 
seeds. A heavy fine is imposed should any information on the 
label^^hfi;.>*P're“\J'ed to be false. 
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To turn from agricultural to garden plants, much valuahle 
work has been done lately. At the Annual Convention of the 
Vegetable Growers’ Association of America in 1919 a. com- 
mittee was appointed to study the problem of vegetable nomen- 
clature. A further committee with a similar purpose was 
appointed by the American Seed Trade Association at theiii 
1920 Annual Meeting. These two committees held a joint 
meeting in October last at which certain lines of action were 
decided on which give promise of real progress in the solution 
of this difficult problem. 

Previous to this joint meeting a questionnaire had been 
issued to members of the Association asking (1^ whether they 
were in sympathy with an attempt to standardise the names of 
vegetable varieties, (2) whether they had any points to suggest 
in connection with form of name, spelling, provision for the 
identification of private strains of standard varieties, &c., (3) 
whether they would supply the Committee with a list of the 
varieties definitely understood to be renamed standard varieties, 
and also a list of the new varieties introduced by each firm 
which had been generally accepted as new varieties, (4) 
whether a transition period of one, two or five years should be 
adopted as the period during which renamed varieties should be 
followed in brackets by the Standard name, and (5) whether 
they would be prepared to forward trial samples of all new 
varieties to be tested and registered at an official trial ground 
at least one year in advance of their public introduction. 

The replies to this questionnaire w^ere very satisfactory and 
encouraging. 

The joint committee decided that one of the first problems 
which presented itself was the necessity for collecting com- 
plete information with regard to the trade names and 
comparative market quality of the different vegetables and 
their varieties. It was clear that to obtain these particulars 
the assistance of a wide circle of competent persons would have 
to be enlisted. The Committee therefore grouped vegetables 
according to their natural relationship and twenty-one sub- 
committees of the leading authorities in the seed-trade of 
America were suggested as group committees. A plan of work 
was mapped out for these committees. 

The pint committee also drafted a suggested code of 
vegetable nomenclature modelled on the code adopted by the 
American Pomological Society. 

In addition to the controlling^ of the type of name to be 
adopted, the code lays down that there shall be a BoarJ of 
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Eegistration (it is suggested that the Bureau of Plant Industry 
should undertake this work) whose duty it shall be to make 
and preserve records and descriptions of all existing valid 
varieties of vegetables, and to register such new varieties as 
may be submitted to them, provided they find them to be truly 
new and distinct. This Board is to have authority to issue a 
certificate to the originator of a new variety, and such variety 
is not to be catalogued or offered until such certificate has been 
issued. 

The work of the 21 sub-committees appointed to give 
detailed study to certain groups of vegetables is said to be 
progressing in a very satisfactory manner. 

Efforts are also being made to develop a system of field 
tests throughout the different parts of the United States, to 
be checked by some central committee, whereby the compara- 
tive value of strains as well as varieties can be determined. 

This concludes our survey of the work being done in other 
countries, and not only does it confirm our contention that 
the situation in those countries is deemed to be so unsatisfactory 
as to justify drastic measures, but it furnishes us with most 
valuable suggestions concerning the methods which might with 
advantage be adopted in England towards the amelioration of 
our own situation. 

Proposed Eemedies: — 

Immediate Measures . — ^We will first deal with the measures 
being taken by the American Vegetable G-rowers’ Association 
just described. 

There is much in this scheme which could be adopted in 
this country both for agricultural plants and for vegetables. 
Though it is essential that for the ultimate solution of the 
problem of nomenclature a complete system of yield and 
quality trials is the only possible basis, the organisation of such 
trials will take time, and there is a vast amount of preliminary 
work which can be begun forthwith, particularly in the 
direction of establishing an authentic list of existing standard 
varieties, which is a necessary preparation for the registration 
of new varieties. As to whether this preliminary work should 
be undertaken by the Ministry of Agriculture, the National Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Botany or *some other directing authority 
need not now he discussed. 

In order to secure the requisite co-operation of the seed 
trade, any scheme for the limitation of the names of varieties 
should be of a purely voluntary nature. 

F 
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The Directing Authority might in the first place invite all the 
leading wholesale seed houses to submit individual lists of the 
standard varieties of agricultural plants which they consider : — 

(a) To have died out altogether, although the names are 
still' listed/’ 

(b) To have been entirely superseded by better, new 
varieties. 

(c) To be in no way different from, or to have degenerated 
to, the parent stoeh. 

These lists should be amalgamated and submitted for the 
consideration of an expert committee, it being fully understood 
that the names of the firms submitting lists should in no way 
be disclosed in connection with their individual suggestions. 
From the amalgamated list a shorter (agreed) list might be 
selected and published as an “ Official Liist of Synonyms/’ 
This would no doubt lead to quite an appreciable number of 
obsolete and unnecessary names of varieties being cleared off 
the market. 

Fidiire Measures , — Committees similar to the Potato Synonym 
Committee, but with wider functions, might be appointed to 
deal with each species of plant which is of agricultural (or 
market garden) importance. These committees must, how- 
ever, be assisted by a most complete system of trials of yield 
and quality; for these physiological characters are after all of 
far greater importance to the grower than is any morphological 
feature such as beards on wheat or panicle shape of oats. It is 
essential that a broad view should be taken, and it should frankly 
be recognised that it is not of the least ultimate importance 
whether a production be a novelty or not unless, in some way, 
it is an improvement on its predecessors. Prom this point of 
view, these committees should discourage the naming of any 
variety or strain merely because it presents new characteristics. 
Merit should be the criterion, and on this proved merit such 
variety or strain should be granted admission to its appropriate 
Eegister, which should be kept by the organisation to whom 
povFer shall have been delegated to nominate these committees. 
The original entries into the respective Eegisters would be 
those existing standard varieties which had gained admission 
into the authentic list (mentioned above) compiled by the 
Directing Authority referred to above. As is the case in Germany, 
subsequent stocks would only be eligible on proof of conscious 
effort, culminating in improvejgient, continued over a series 
of years on the part of the producer. 
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This standard of merit obviously brings with it many 
difficulties. One is dealing with qualities which are not 
necessarily, or usually, correlated with any morphological 
character. No one, for example, on looking at an individual 
•wheat plant of a variety unknown to hiia, can say whether 
its progeny will give a high or a low yield. As a result of 
long experience the expert can often recognise a variety and 
say: This is Squareheads Master, it will give a bigger crop 

than that, which is Fife,’" but this prediction is only the result 
of constant trials of the two varieties, and not because any 
external character betrays the yielding capacity of the 
individual. Now it is certain that within any commercial 
variety there are individual stocks which possess capacity for 
yield, or for producing high quality grain, or for other valuable 
physiological qualities in a greater or lesser degree than the 
average, without betrajdng the fact except after prolonged 
test. The better stocks, when isolated, deserve encourage- 
ment; but if each small advance in useful physiological 
characters were considered to be a justification for a new name, 
instead of decreasing the number of names, it would be 
uncontrollably augmented. 

There is obviously a distinction between these productions 
and those which combine improved qualities with morpho- 
logical differences; and to mark that distinction it is suggested 
that the following definitions shall be adopted: — 

Varietif . — Any group of plants morphologically indistinguish- 
able from one another, but morphologically distinct from 
any other plant or group of plants of the same species, 
shall constitute a variety. 

:Strain . — Any group of plants physiologically distinct from any 
other plant or group of plants of the same variety (as 
above defined) shall constitute a strain of that variety. 
The oldest known strain of a variety shall be termed the 
type. 

It is proposed that only ‘‘ varieties ” as above defined should 
he entered into the Eegisters with distinct names, and that 
strains should be entered under the type name with the 
name of the originator or producer as a prefix, e.gr., Brown’s 
[Essex Eough Chaff.” 

Should an originator claim to have produced a new, superior 
'Variety, it should be tested before admission to the Eegister, 
in competition with the best representative strains of at least 
two of the older varieties, and should only be entered as a 
new variety if both the above claims are proved correct. 
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In tie case of a new strain, i.e., where it is only claimed that 
an improvement has been made in yield, quality, or other non- 
botanical feature, the trial need only be made in regard to 
this quality against the best representative of the type to 
which the strain belongs, though any notable deficiency in any 
other good character would prevent admission to the Eegister. 

Such trials must be carried out by experts, and would have 
to be repeated simultaneously on several different stations in 
different parts of England: the respective committees would 
weigh the evidence, and make their reports. These reports 
would be submitted annually to meetings of the interests 
concerned for confirmation, and would then be published. 
The reports might give, in addition to the mere findings, descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the varieties and strains which have 
qualified for the register ; and a list of the original growers of the 
new registered varieties and strains, or of those to whom the 
whole of the original stock had been transferred. 

The admission of strains to the Eegister, though essential, 
immediately creates a difficulty, for the fact that they are 
unrecognisable by eye from the other strains of the same 
type must tend to encourage fraud, as it would be impossible 
to detect the substitution of seed of inferior strains for that 
of the genuine article. That this form of fraud would not 
only be at the expense of the public, but also to the detriment 
of all honest traders, would suggest that the latter would have 
to co-operate to protect themselves. This brings us back to the 
Danish “ Guarantee of Genuineness ’’ which was evolved by 
the seed-traders themselves to meet this very difficulty in the 
case of roots. It would be a notable advance if this principle 
were adopted by traders in Britain, whose business it is to 
guard themselves, and to whose advantage it is to protect the 
public. 

By the combination of trials and Eegisters everyone con- 
cerned, save those who deliberately make money by fraud, 
would be benefited; nomenclature would become rational and 
simple, and at the same time only the valuable productions 
would be encouraged at the expense of those wdiich have no- 
right to survive. The seed dealers would find their w^ork 
simplified, the producers would, for the first time, receive an ade- 
quate return for their skill and labour, and the country would at 
last learn something about the crops which it grows. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 

FOR MAY. 

E. T. Halnan,. M.A., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Rationiag of Stock. — -Several correspondents have asked at 
various times, that analyses of feeding stuffs and their digesti- 
bilities might be included in these Notes. Owing to lack of 
space, and to the fact that such a table -would necessarily be 
very incomplete, it has been impossible to accede to their 
requests. Their needs have, however, been carefully considered 
and it is hoped have been met by the publication by the Ministry 
of Miscellaneous Publication No. 32, entitled Eations for Live 
Stock, by Professor T. B. Wood. This publication, among 
other things, includes a table giving the chemical analysis and 
feeding value of all feeding stuffs likely to be used in farming 
practice, and wall be found most valuable if used in conjunction 
with these notes. Copies may be obtained from the Ministry, 
price 6d. per copy. 

Rice and its By-products. — The preparation of rice for human 
food gives rise to a number of by-products that find their way 
into the feeding stuffs market, either in the form of straight 
products or in the form of compound meals. In preparing 
rough rice for food, the outside tough hulls are removed and 
the rice kernels “ polished to give them an attractive appear- 
ance. These mechanical processes give rise to rice hulls, rice 
bran, and rice polish. 

Rice hulls are tasteless, tough, and woody, and have practi- 
cally no feeding value. Very often they contain a considerable 
proportion of sand or silica, and for this reason alone are 
dangerous to feed to stock. Owing to their unpalatability and 
poor feeding value they rarely find their way on to the market, 
except, in certain cases, in the form of compound meals. It 
should be unnecessary to state here, that reputable firms rarely 
employ this stuff as an ingredient to their meals. 

Bice bran consists of the outer layer of the rice kernel and 
includes the germ , and should contain only a small percentage 
of the hulls. Such bran contains about 11 per cent, of oil and 
not more than 12 per cent, of fibre, and is a highly nutritious 
feed. It is useful for fattening steers, but should not be fed 
in very large quantities to dairy stock or pigs, since it tends 
to spoil the quality of the butter and produces soft pork. 
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1 Name. 

Price 
per Qr. 

s. lb. 

Price 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Maniirial 

Yalue 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Starch 

Eqiiiv. 

per 
100 lb. 

Price 

per 

lJuit, 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Barley, English Feeding 

40/B 

400 

11 

5 

1 6 

9 19 

71 

2/10 

1*52 

„ Canadian „ 

40/- 

400 

11 

4 

1 6 

9 18 

71 

2/10 

1*52 ! 

Oats, English „ 

HI- 

336 

14 

13 

1 9 

13 4 

59-5 

4/5 

2*37 

Foreign 

39/6 

320 

13 

16 

1 9 

12 7 

59*5 

4/2 

2*23 . 

Maize, Argentine - 

56/- 

480 

13 

1 

1 5 

11 16 

81 

2/11 

1*56 

Beans, English spring - 

— 



— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ „ winter - 

57/- 

532 

12 

0 

3 1 

8 19 

66 

2/8 

1*43 

.. Rangoon - 

8/- 

112 

8 

0 

3 1 

4 19 

66 

1/(3 

0*80 : 

Peas, English blue 

58/' 

504 

12 

18 

2 13 

10 5 

69 

3/- 

1*61 ■ 

„ dim 

70/- 

504 

15 

11 

2 13 

12 IS 

69 

3/9 

2*01 ^ 

„ „ maple - 

72/- 

504 

16 

0 

2 13 

13 7 

69 

3/10 

2*05 

„ Japanese - 

125/- 

504 

27 

16 

2 13 

25 3 

69 

7/3 

3*88 

Buckwheat - 

64/- 

392 

18 

6 

1 9 

16 17 

53 

6/4 

3*39 

Eye, English 

55/8 

480 

12 

18 

1 8 

11 10 

72 

3/2 

1*70 

Millers’ offals — Bran 

— 



8 

0 

2 10 

5 10 

45 

2/5 

1*29 

„ „ Coarse 










middlings 

— 



10 

0 

2 10 

7 10 

64 

2/4 

1*25 

Barley meal - 




15 

10 

1 6 

14 4 

71 

4/- 

2*14 

Maize „ - 

— 



11 

10 

1 6 

10 5 

81 

2/6 

1*34 

Bean « * * * 

— 



16 

10 

3 1 

13 9 

66 

4/1 

2*19 

Fish „ - - - 

— 



21 

0 

7 12 

13 8 

53 

5/1 

2*72 

Linseed 

— 

— 

- 

- 



— 

— 

— 

— 

„ Cake, English - 

— 



19 

7 

3 12 

15 15 

74 

4/3 

2*28 

Cottonseed,, „ 

— 

— 

12 

0 

3 6 

8 15 

42 

4/2 

2*23 

j, „ deeorti- 










-'^'cated 

„ Meal decorti- 

— 

— 

18 

10 

5 6 j 

13 4 

71 

3/9 

2*01 

cated 

__ 


13 

0 ' 

5 6 ' 

7 14 

71 

2/2 

1*16 

Coconut cake 





10 

0 

3 0 

7 0 

79 

1/9 

0*94 

Groundnut cake - 





11 

10 

3 9 

8 1 

57 

2/10 

1*52 

„ „ decorticated 





16 

0 

5 5 

11 0 

73 

3/- 

1*61 

Palm kernel cake - 



i 

6 

15 

2 1 

4 14 

75 

1/3 

0*67 

„ „ meal - 

Brewers’ grains, dried, ale 





- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





7 

12 

2 7 1 

5 5 

49 

2/2 

1*16 

n wet 





1 

15 

0 12 

1 3 

15 

1/6 

0*80 

Distillers’ „ dry 



— 

li 

0 

2 16 

8 4 

57 

2/11 

1*56 

)5 ,, wet " 

Malt culms - 





_ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

6 15 

3 6 

3 9 

43 

1/7 

0*85 

Potatoesf ' - 



3 

0 

1 0 8 

2 12 

18 

12/11 

1-56 

Swedesf „ ' - 

. 

— 


6 

0 5 

1 1 

7 

i 2/11 

1-66 

Mangoldsf - 

. — 

— 

1 1 

3 

0 6 

0 17 

6 

! 2/11 

1-56 

Vetch and oat silagef • 

. — „ 

___ 

! 2 

i 

16 

0 15 

1 ^ ^ 

1 

14 

j 2/11 

! 

1-56 


* Erici^ at Liverpool. t Farm value. 


Note. — T he prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholmle transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
March and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference being dne to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes, ^ Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at ^£10 per ton. Its 
manurial' value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £7 19s. 
per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 28. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starcb equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per Ib. 
of starch equivalent is 1*1 Id. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per ib. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffe on the same local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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Rice volish has a feeding value approximately equal to maize, 
but is rarely found on the feeding stuffs market as it has a 
commercial value apart from its feeding* value. 

Errata. — In the issue of this Joxtrnai= for April, p. 87, the 
following were stated in error: — 

Line 14, ' ‘ whole of the maize ’ ’ should read ‘ ‘ hulls of maize. ’ ’ 
Line 19,.“ whole bran ” should read “ hull bran.” 

Line 29, “ whole grain ” should read “ hull, germ.” 


Entertainment Tax 

and Agricultural, 
Horticultural, 
Poultry and 
Rabbit Shows. 


There appears to be some misunderstanding as to the condi- 
tions under which exemption from Entertainments Duty is 
granted in respect of Agricultural, Horti- 
culturaL Poultry and Babbit Shows. 

The Ministry has been in correspondence 
with the Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise in this matter, and is informed by 
the Commissioners as follows : — 

“ All such Shows are ‘ entertainments ’ within the mean- 
ing of the Finance (New Duties) Act, 1916, and therefore 
Entertainments Duty must be paid unless the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise have granted a Certificate of Exemption. 

“ Where it is desired to claim exemption, an application must 
be made to the Commissioners of Customs and Excise, Custom 
House, London, E.C.8, not less than seven days before the Show, 
accompanied by copies of the Buies and last Balance Sheet of 
the Society and Programme of the Show. 

“ If a Certificate of Exemption is not received before the Show, 
Entertainments Duty must be paid, as stated above, 

“ It may be added that, irrespective of any other objection, 
exemption cannot be granted if the proceedings are to include 
any extraneous attraction, such as a band, sports, fireworks, &e.” 
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SuGAE Beet in England. 


Home G-rown Sugar Limited, the Company in which the 
Ministry holds half the share capital, has now closed its list 

Sugar Beet ia contracts with farmers w’^ho have agreed 
~ ™ sugar beet daring the present year. 

Prosnects for iqsi capacity of the factory is 60,000 tons 

but acting on the advice of their French specialists, the 
management have limited the tonnage for the first year to 
20,000 so as not to overload the factory at a time when the< 
machinery is new, and the English staff to be employed are 
being trained under . the Erench specialists appointed to 
supervise each process. 

The farmers in Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, to whom 
beet is a new crop, have shown the necessary enterprise, and 
therefore, it would have been possible to have doubled the acre- 
age actually contracted for; indeed, many such contractors 
are growing a smaller acreage than they had wished. There 
are 425 farmers with an average of 5| acres under cultivation. 
The 20,000 tons expected from the 2,365 acres contracted for 
will be despatched from 156 railway and barge stations, and 
a large tonnage will also be transported by road. For the 
reasons stated above, only 200 acres are being grown on the 
Kelham Estate, instead of the 400 originally contemplated^ 
The price is ^£4 per ton delivered at the factory, which is 
equivalent to .£3 7s. 6d. delivered on rail, and this price was 
fixed after careful calculation of costs, so as to give an 
incentive to the grower during the first year to make a speciality 
of his beet crop, devote his best attention to it, and not limit 
his expenditure on fei-tilisers, cultivations and supervision — - 
all of wdiich have a material effect upon sugar content as well 
as yield. 

According to the figures of the test crops on the Kelham 
Estate last year, the cost per acre of 12 tons delivered on rail 
was £29 3s. 4d., and the sugar content averaged over 20 per 
cent, on the crops with a complete maniirial dressing. 

A silver cup has been offered by the British Sugar Beet 
Growers' Society, w^hich promoted the present Company and 
has been assisting in the propaganda among farmers. It is 
to be competed for each year by growers of 10 acres and 
upwards, and the competition will be confined this year to 
growers for the Eelham factory. In this competition sugar 
content secures the largest number of points. 

It now appears certain that in spite of the shortage of 
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bricklayers and the difficulties of the present abnormal times 
the factory will be ready by the autumn. The roof is now 
being put on the main portion of the factory and a large part 
of the plant has arrived from the machinery contractors, the 
Compagnie de FivesrLille, the well-known French sugar 
engineers. French specialist erectors will supervise the erection 
by English workmen. 

The public should realise that the real commercial test of 
a new industry is when you have arrived at the point where 
the raw material is of the best quality, and is being secured 
from experienced farmers, so that the factory is working with a 
complete economic supply under the best factory conditions, 
viz., full time with trained labour. This point cannot be 
arrived at in the first or second year, but the main essentials 
have already been secured, namely, a ne-w factory planned on 
the most modern lines, and a list of growers whose experience 
in farming under British conditions is of a high order. 

^ ^ * 


Suggestions have been made from time to time to the effect 
that the Co-operative Cheese Schools started by the Ministry 

m, ^ .. have not proved economically sound, and 

ine bo-operauive involved 

Bairy Movement in , , ;3 • i m ■ 4? 

^ , those concerned in loss. This, 01 course, 

Working Order. 

letters wffiich have been received at the Ministry by those 
' responsible for the working of Co-operative Cheese Factories, one 
dealing with a considerable undertaking in Denbighshire is 
and may be selected for quotation. 


The work of this particular Co-operative Cheese Factory 
started in 1917 as a Co-operative Cheese School wuth a loan 
from th'^ Ministry of utensils and the services of a competent 
cheese-maker instructor. The local farmers interested in the 
scheme provided a suitable building and undertook to send in 
the necessary amount of milk. The school worked for 106 days 
during the season of milk suiplus, and handled upwards of 
20,000 gallons of milk, the turnover being rather more than 
^1,350. The experiment was so successful from every point of 
view — ^farmers receiving more money for their milk and a 
profit on their cheese — that those who had taken part in the 
first year’s endeavour formed themselves into a registered 
co-operative society with a modest capital of £400. The returns 
for the years 1918, 1919 and 1920 are now recorded, and the 
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figures are as follows : — In 1918, 34,000 gallons of milk were 
dealt with, 16 tons of cheese made and the total turnover 
r£3J00. In 1919, 46,000 gallons of milk received, 21 tons of 
cheese made, turnover £4,600. In 1920 approximately 60,000 
gallons of milk were received and 30 tons of cheese made, with 
a. turnover of £6,000. The cost of production of cheese has 
worked out at less than IJ-d. per gallon of milk dealt with. The 
Secretary of this thriving factory states that the co-operators 
are not only perfectly solvent, but that they have put by a good 
reserve, and find a ready market for their products. 

The Society referred to works in a Welsh village 10 miles 
from the nearest railway station, 500 feet above sea-level, 
and in the years of its working has produced 80 tons of 
cheese in a district wiiere none was produced before. The 
Secretary who supplied figures, which are open to the strictest 
investigation, has made enquiries at some 30 other centres 
and finds that his society’s effort is not more than an average 
one. There are others in his district 'which have done even 
better, and in the few cases where success has not been 
achieved, it has been admitted that the management and not 
the system is at fault. This cheese-making industry is 
ajpparently a benefit to the wives and daughters of farmers who 
live in the wilds. It has saved all the single churnings that 
were a feature of the life of every farm, and the trouble of 
marketing the produce, while the consumer is supplied with 
produce of a uniform standard quality. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Singe the beginning of the year the i^giicultural Press has 
been emphasising two aspects of the supply of phosphatic 
p- - .. manures. They are (1) that although 
Mam The figures show a considerable increase 

Present Position production of basic slag it is likely 

® “ that there will not be sufficient this 

season to meet the total demands of the farming community; 
(2) the fact of the production of superphosphate being in excess 
of the present demand for it may result in large quantities 
being exported, on account of the congestion at the works. 
It is natural for the farmer to enquire how these conditions are 
likely to affect him, and what he should do to meet them. 


Three courses present themselves. The first is to discriminate 
in the use of basic slag, Eequirements per acre are greater 
now than they have been, because the grades of slag quoted 
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range roughly from 16 to 32 per cent, total phospliat-es; few 
range above that figure, and several are below it. A\'lien it is 
remembered that a few years ago high grade slags approximated 
to 40 per cent, total phosphates, it is obvious that dressings of 
a 20 per cent, slag must be doubled in quantity to effect the 
same improvement. Industrial conditions resulting in short 
time being worked in the steel works may prove a further 
factor in limiting output. It would' seem important, therefore, 
to confine the use of slag mainly to grassland, and niake up 
the phosphates required elsew^here by dressings of other 
manures. There are cases where slag appears to confer no 
benefit on poor pasture, and it seems questionable whether, 
wdrere that is so, any other form of phosphatic maniwe w'ould 
do better. It is worth mentioning, however, that an absolute 
lack of potash in some soils may prevent any visible result 
from dressings of phosphates, w^hile on other soils a rough, 
matted and fibrous covering greatly handicaps the slag in 
readiing the soil. A very thorough harrowung is imperative to 
set this condition right. 

The second consideration is the possibility of substituting 
superphosphates for basic slag in order to take advantage of 
the state of supplies. Local experience or experiment may 
prompt the use of superphosphates on grassland in place of 
slag. Approximately 5-^- cwt. of 85 per cent, superphosphate 
equals a dressing of 5 cwt. high-grade basic slag. Generally, 
superphosphate may be substituted where it has been 
customary to use slag in cropping; the former is more rapid in 
action and thus, as a rule, better suited to arable farming. In 
consequence of this rapidity, its maximum effect is more 
quickly reached, but where seeds are only down for one year, 
the influence of this manure applied to the nurse crop will be 
all that is required. Where there is hesitation to substitute 
superphosphate for slag altogether, the two may be mixed. 
Superphosphate will act rapidly on soil with a good lime 
content. 

Thirdly, there is the use of phosphatic manures other than 
those already discussed. A review of experiments conducted 
in this country shows that finely ground mineral phosphate is 
valuable in the north of England and also in Scotland and in 
Wales. Good results have also attended its use in Essex, and 
has been applied also with benefit in other districts, notably 
in those with a high rainfall, and on soils rich in organic 
matter. 
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The following is a brief resume of some of the more 
important experiments of which records are available: — 
Aberdeen 1905-11)07, Turnips, Barley, Hay. 

In a series of experiments extending over 3 years, the effect 
of different forms of phosphate, viz., superphosphate, basic 
slag, bone meal and ground Florida phosphate applied alone 
and with dung was tested on turnips followed by barley and 
hay. In the '' no dung ” plots, both super and slag gave some- 
what better returns than mineral phosphate, but when dung 
was used the mineral phosphate gave the greatest total value 
of crops and considerably the highest profit. 

Experiments in North Wales also indicate that rock phosphate 
is distinctly effective. At six centres the yields of swedes 
were, on the average of three years 1913-1915, per acre: — 



Tons. 

Cwf, 

No phosphate 

13 

1 

Basie Slag (482 Ib.) 

22 

4 

® Gafsa phosphate (333 lb.) 

21 

8 

Superphosphate (539 lb.) ... 

22 

9 


All contained 200 lb. of phosphate. 


These manures are being quoted at a low unit value at 
present. A mixture of finely-gToiind soft mineral phosphates 
and superphosphates may be employed for arable crops. The 
following quotation from an aidicle by Dr. Eiissell'*' summarises 
the position with regard to mineral phosphates: ‘'Where 
basic slag cannot be obtained in sufficient quantity, it is 
worth while trying mineral 'phosphates, provided that they 
are suffiiciently finely gronndd' Their cheapness suggests 
use on rough pasture, especially the poorer, high-lying types 
rented at a figure which makes dressing with slag out of the 
question. Bone meal, and evspecially steamed bone flour, have 
been showing a cheap unit value of late; both contain a little 
nitrogen, and may with advantage be mixed with super- 
phosphate, 

# * ^ ^ 


Tee whole of the potato industry in this country is affected 
adversely by the unfortunate habit acquired by certain growers 
describing as distinct varieties potatoes 
'Ts X .e that present under careful examination 

1920 Committee. coaditions of flowering foliage 

growth habit, stem colour, size, shape and 
colour of tuber, together with identical physiological charac- 
teristics. A Committee of the National Institute of Agricultural 


* This Journal, Jan., 1921, p. 963. 
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Botany iias made investigations on the trial grounds of the Potato- 
Testing Station at OrmsMrk in Lancashire, limiting its work to- 
the examination of potatoes not previously tested on the OrmsMrk 
ground for immunity. Pour visits were paid — in July, August, 
and October of last year — and 242 varieties of potato alleged to be 
distinct were tested. Of these, 150 varieties W'cre found to be* 
indistinguishable from one or other of 35 weli-knowm trade 
varieties; the whole of the 242 were classified in 42 groups. 
The Committee came to the conclusion that the great majority 
of synonymous varieties are indistinguishable from popular 
varieties, and that as soon as a new immune variety appears 
and achieves popularity, new ” sorts which are new only in 
name and are indistinguishable from the variety that has 
achieved popularity spring up at once. As a rule these 
synonymous varieties of potatoes fall readily into tw^o classes, 
and the method of classification adopted by the late Mr. Snell,, 
whose great work for the potato industry will never be forgotten, 
cannot be improved upon. One class comprises those few very 
familiar types, such as Up-to-Date, Abundance, Great Scot, 
King Edward and others that are at present in commerce,, 
while the rest are related to half-forgotten varieties, such as- 
Cardinal Early Rose and Nonsuch class. The best that can 
be said of the latter is that two established varieties, Edzell 
Blue and Early Market, may be said to have sprung from, 
it. The Committee does not feel called upon to decide whether 
these synonymous varieties are actually new growths or whether 
they are the product of ignorance, carelessness or fraud, but it 
feels very strongly that the practice of putting synonymous- 
varieties on the market is at once harmful to the good name of the 
trade and detrimental to the efforts of the National Institute of,' 
Agricultural Botany. The carelessness of certain members of. 
the trade is shown in other ways. For example, it is stated that 
two potatoes quite distinct from each other were introduced by 
the same firm and under the same name at an interval of rather 
more than ten years. One was susceptible to Wart Disease ; the* 
other immune, and both were indistinguishable from knowm ?.nd 
established varieties. 

It is to be hoped in the interests of the potato industry, 

, which after all is a large and important one, that this report 
of the Potato Synonym Committee will be widely "read and 
carefully considered. Published at the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany at Huntingdon Boad, Cambridge, it costs- 
Is.. but applications for copies should be made to the Secretary 
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at the temporary offices, 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.l, The report was submitted in February last to the 
Potato Industry Conference recently instituted by the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany. This Conference represents the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
agricultural and trade associations and the leading growers and 
merchants. All approved the Eeport and recommended its 
publication. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease - — Yorkshire (E. Riding ). — No outbreak has 
occui'red in this district since that conhnned on the 1st Marcli last, referred to 
in the March issue of tlie Journal^ and all j’estrictions have been withdrawn. 

Derby shir existence of Foot-and-Month Disease on premises at 

Drayeott, Derbysliire, was confirmed on Sunday, the *27th j^Iarch, in four out of 
nine Irish heifers consigned Itoiii County Limerick, wiiich had been landed at 
Holyhead via Dublin on the 23rd March. Apparently no symptoms of the 
disease appeared until the 25th March, when the Veterinary Inspector of the 
Local Authority examined these animals on arrival at Drayeott, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Order of the Ministry under which the animals were 
landed from Ireland. 

In view of the fact that the origin of the disease was definitely established, 
it was not considered necessary to impose restrictions over an area with the 
usual 15 miles radius, hut to limit the district to one with a radius of about 
5 miles around Drayeott. 

Birkenhead md Holyhead Irish Animals Landing Places . — The existence 
of Foot-and-Moiith Disease was also confirmed in Irish animals detained at 
Birkenhead Landing Place on the 29th March, and at Holyhead Landing Place 
on the 2nd April. These animals were under detention as a result of the 
f3xistence of disease being confirmed in the Irish animals at Drayeott. 

The landing of animals in Great Britain from Ireland was entirely prohibited 
on the 28th March, and special steps were taken to trace all animals which 
might have been exposed to infection by reason of contact with the animals 
concerned in these three outbreaks, and at the time of going to press no further 
outbreak had been confirmed in any part of Great Britain. 

Norfolk , — The existence of Foot-and-Mouth Disease was confirmed on the 
Ml April on premises at North Runcton, Kings Lynn. 

Chester . — On the 16th April, the presence of the disease \va& also confirmed 
on premises at Bebbington, near Birkenhead. 

In the former case, restrictions were imposed over the usual radius of 15 
miles from the infected premises, but in the latter, which occurred in the 
Wirral Peninsula, the estuaries of the Rivers Dee and Mersey afforded effective 
natuml boundaries, and it was not considered necessary to include all the 
country within the radius of 15 miles which lies beyond these rivers. 

Ifebias.—IFisfeAfrg, Dorset and Hampshire . — Two further outbreaks of 
Rabies have occurred in this district since the April issue of the Journal, viz., 
on the 23rd March at Southampton and 4th April at Farley-Chamberlayne, near 
Bornsey. No alteration has been necejssary in the limits of the existing 
muzzling area on account of these cases. 
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Glamorgan ami London. — No further cases have occurred in these areas. 

Berkshire District. — A further outbreak of Eabies was continned (after 
inoculation experiments) at Stokenchurcb, near High Wycombe, Bucks, on the 
loth March, in a dog which was dcvstroyed on the 28th January. 

Sale of Gooseberries. — The Ministry desires to inforni growers of 
gooseberries, salesmen and others interested in the trade in gooseberries, that 
all restrictions on the sale of home-grown gooseberries affected with American 
G-ooseberry Mildew have now been removed. The restrictions previously 
imposed, to the effect that gooseberries affected with this disease might only 
be sent to Jam Factories, are now revoked, and in future any gooseberries fit 
for human consumption may be sold freeb" or shop. 

Importation of Gooseberries : Issue of a General Licence.-— 
Under the American Gooseberry Milde^v (Importation of Fruit) Order of I'JlJ, 
gooseberries may only be landed in England and Wales under licence issued 
by the Ministry. It has been decided that, during 1921 and until further notice, 
gooseberries may be so landed provided that they are accompanied by a certificate 
of freedom from American Ggoseberry Mildew issued by a duly authorised 
official of the country of exportation. A General Licence authorising the 
landing of gooseberries subject to this condition has been issued accordingly. 

Importers of gooseberries should, therefore, note that they will no longer 
be rerp-iired to obtain individual licences from the Ministry, but that they must 
make certain when purchasing gooseberries from abroad that the required 
•certificate of freedom from disease has been issued in respect of the fruit 
purchased. If such certificate does not accompany any consignment, its 
landing in this country will not be permitted by the Customs Authorities. 

Livestock Improvement : The Ministry’s Grants in Aid,— It is 
vital to the welfare of agriculture that the livestock of this country be 
improved, and steps are being taken by the Ministry to secure this end. The 
necessity for livestock improvement rests upon three main considerations: — 
(1) that if the farmer is to pull his weight he must have the best material ; 
{2) the difference on sale value between first class stock and the rest is 
enormous; and (3) no unthrifty animal can pay its own expenses, to say 
nothing of those of its master. These arguments are obvious, but there can 
be no harm in reiterating them in order to bring the question urgently home to 
all concerned. Deep interest is taken by the Ministry in the whole problem, 
and it is desired to make improvement practical. Consequently, as part of the 
Improvement of the Live Stock Scheme which has been in operation for some 
years, grants are made by the Ministry under certain conditions to : — 

(a) Societies maintaining approved Bulls. 

(h) Heavy Horse Societies travelling approved Stallions. 

(c) Societies or individuals maintaining approved Boars. 

(d) Milk Kecording Societies. 

Full particulars as to the grants made for Bulls, Heavy Horses, Boars, 
and to Milk Recording Societies can be obtained from the Ministry's Leaflet 
No. 282, 

Tractor Trials, 1921. — The Society of Motor Manuf acturers and Traders 
have arranged to hold their trials this year at Shrawardine, near Shrewsbury, 
during the week commencing the 19th September. The entries will be 
classified as follows : — (J) Farm tractors for direct traction ploughing and 
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belt work (internal conibastion); Qi) Farm tractors for direct traction, plough- 
mg and belt work (steam); {$) Self-contained motor ploughs and cultivating 
implerLients ; { 4 ) Cable ploughing sets (internal combustion engines); (5) Self- 
propelled garden ploughs and cultivators ; (o’) Tractor ploughs ; (7) Tractor 
Cultivators ; and (s) Bisc Harrows, It is to be observed that for the first time 
in this countr}' separate classes have been allotted to tractors adapted for 
horticulture work and to tractor implements. It is proposed to have a six hours’ 
continuous ploughing test during the trials, which, unlike those held last year 
by the Eoyal Agricultural Society and the Society in conjunction, will be 
non-competitive. 

Export of Live Stock to Uruguay. — As a result of representations 
made by the Ministry through the Foreign Office, regarding the restrictions 
on the export of Live Stock from this country to Uruguay, the Government of 
Uruguay have reduced from 6 to 3 months the period that a county must have 
been free from Foot-and-Mouth Disease before a certilicate for the export of 
stock from that county to Uruguay can be issued by the Ministry. 

Warning' to Poultry Keepers.— Recent reports to the Ministry show 
that deaths have occurred among poultry kept in houses or runs, in the 
construction of which discarded aeroplane wings or fabric have been used. 
Owners of the poultry are of opinion that their birds have been poisoned 
either by picking off the dope ” or dressing from the aeroplane wings or 
fabric, or by the effect of vapour that is given off at times from the dope ” 
itself. After careful iii'^'estigation of certain cases and subsecpient enquiry, the 
Ministry desires to draw the attention of poultry keepers to the undoubted risk 
of loss that attends the keeping of poultry in houses or runs constructed wholly 
or in part of aeroplane wings or fabric. It is believed, how^ever, that there is 
little, if any, risk if these materials are wxll tarred. Lime must not be used 
on any account as it would prove destructive to the fabric. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


In the May issue of this Journal, particulars were given of 
the arrangements made as regards the price of home-grown 
wheat of the 1920 crop, and it was stated 
that for the month of May the average 
price properly receivable by growers w^as 
92s. per 504 lb. 

The Ministry is now informed that the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies calculate that the cost of wheat imported 
during March, April and May was equivalent to 86s. 7d. per 
quarter of 504 lb. for home-grown wheat of sound milling 
quality. For the month of June, 1921, therefore, the average 
price properly receivable by growers for home-grown wheat of 
sound milling quality will be 86s. 7d. per 504 lb. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Home-Grown 
Wheat Prices 
for June, 1921. 


The Movement 
towards Live Stock 
Improvement. 


For the present financial year (1921-1922) it has been found 
possible to allocate a sum of ^35,000 for the continuance o£ 
the Ministry’s scheme for the improve- 
ment of live-stock. Of this amount 
£18,000 is set aside for grants for the 
provision of high-class pedigree bulls,, 
£7,250 for heavy horses, £3,000 for boars, and £7,800 for milk 
recording societies. The provision covers grants for 900 bulls, 
600 boars, 100 heavy horses and for a few rams which will 
be used in North Wales, this last being a comparatively new 
experiment. 

The value of'the grants is very considerable both directly and 
indirectly. The direct result of increasing the number of high- 
class pedigree sires available for the smaller farmer is in itself 
satisfactory, but the fact that for every sire so located a number 
of farmers varying from 10 u|)wardB are receiving a practical 
(37364) P6/198. 11,250. 5/21. M. & S. ^ 
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ilemonstration of the advantage of good breeding is equally 
valuable. As a result of the Ministry’s Live Stock Scheme 
many breeders have purchased pedigree cows and heifers to 
mate with the premium bulls, and not a few members of milk 
recording societies have become owners of good class bolls of 
milking strains. The scheme has led also to the establishment 
of several new herds of pedigree shorthorns in various parts of 
the country. It is this change in the attitude of formerly 
indifferent farmers townrd the question of good breeding that 
constitutes one of the most satisfactory features of the progress 
which the scheme has effected. As an indirect result of the 
movement towards pedigree which has arisen out of the scheme 
is the formation of several new breed societies, with consequent 
improvement both in the quality of the animals and in the 
prices realised for them. It is significant too that, during the 
period when the slaughter of calves w’as at its height, few 
calves sired by premium bulls went for slaughter. It was clear 
that those who had bred a good calf were not disposed to see 
it turned into veal. The mere fact that it had good parentage 
was sufficient justification for an effort to rear it. 

There has been considerable appreciation in the value of the 
pedigree animals used under the scheme, and in their progeny, 
and although the sires have in many cases ))een bought in the 
first instance at comparatively low figures, their value has 
risen very considerably as soon as their quality is proved. For 
example, a boar bought for twenty guineas under the Live 
Stock Improvement Scheme was sold some time later for 
six hundred, while a premium bull sold for service in a 
pedigree herd sired nine bull calves which averaged upwards 
of five hundred guineas apiece. It is reported from one farm 
that the calves bred from a |)reminm bull made £10 more 
'per head than others bred on the same farm from another 
sire. In one instance a bull bought under the scheme for 
£240 was sold for 550' guineas to go abroad, while another 
that cost 43 guineas under the scheme ultimately reached the 
Argentine where it fetched 550 guineas. The owner of one 
of the premium bulls won first prize at the Eoyal Norfolk 
Show and has refused £250 for the animal. At the same 
^me , it is noticed that service fees are much higher than they 
were, and are paid without complaint for the use of premiuhi 
sires., ' ' ’ 

In addition to the financial .assistance; afforded to farmers 
cinder 'the Ministry's ' Live Stock' ’ ImproVemeht ' Scheme ' the 
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services of the ilinistry's Live Stock Officers are at their 
disposal, and the advice which is increasingly sought is 
evidence of the gradual penetration of the scheme into districts 
where the need for live stock improvement is greatest. 

^ 


The Progress of 
Milk Eecording. 


The Ministry’s Milk Eecording Scheme was handicapped 
in its initial stages by the War, and progress was at first 
necessarily slow. During the year 1916-17 
nearly 13,000 cows were recorded in 
England and Wales. In the following 
year the number increased to 20,000, a year later to 38,000, 
and last year to 60,000. The number at present being recorded 
is over 85,000, and there will undoubtedly be a still further 
increase during the present year. Tn one county the Milk 
Eecording Society has increased from 19 members with 20 
herds in 1914 to 83 members with 88 herds at the, present 
time. 

The rapid progress now being made is due to the growing 
appreciation of the advantages to be gained by milk recording. 
The initial expense and the trouble involved, which made 
many farmers reluctant to adopt the practice, have been 
proved by those who were wise enough to give the system a 
trial, to be well worth while. By keeping milk records 
farmer knows just what his cows are yielding, and can ensure 
that he keeps no cow that does not earn her keep. Th,e varia- 
tion in the valtie of the milk produced per cow in different 
herds is very striking. From figures available for the year 
1919-20 it was seen that the average cow in the best herd 
gave .-£66 worth of milk (valued at Is. 6d. per gallon). The 
average cow in the average herd yielded .-£47 -worth of milk, 
and the average cow in the poorest herd only .£37 worth . 
Figures like these bring home to the farmer the desirability 
’of ascertaining the milking capabilities of bis cows, which, 
moreover, he can have oflScially cei'tified by the Ministiy if 
his records have been carried out in accordance wdth the 
Ministry’s regulations. 

Certificates of milk yield are issued by the Ministry for 
milk recorded cows, and give, in addition to the milk yield of 
the cow, her summarised history for the period" covered by 
'the certificates. These certificates have had" a remarkable 
effect on the prices' realised ^a-t sales of 'recorded cows. As 
■nVneh as £285 was'p'aid last year for a 7ion-p€(ligree cow with 
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an officially certified milk record, and it is evidence of the 
farmers’ recognition of the practical value of the certificate 
that while 640 certificates were applied for in 1916 the number 
applied for in 1920 was nearly 18,000. It is noteworthy too, 
that of the cows whose yields were certified by the Ministry 
last year, 800 gave over 1,000 gallons each and two very 
exceptional animals 2,000 gallons each. 

Although the rate of progress now being made cannot be 
considered as otherwise than satisfactory, milk recording is- 
by no means as generally adopted as it should be, and in 
order to encourage the formation of new Societies or the 
development of existing .ones the Ministry makes grants- 
towards the expenses of a Society provided it complies with 
the Ministry’s Eegiilations. These grants are based on the 
number of herds in the Society, and amount to £3 10s. per 
herd per annum for a new member and £3 for a member who- 
has been recording under the Ministry’s Scheme for over two 
years. The total grant payable to a Society may not exceed! 
one-half its expenses for the milk recording year. 

^ ^ ^ m ^ ^ 


Need for a 
More General Use 
of Improved 
¥arielies of Seed. 


In the Agricultural Statistics (Part II) which have recently 
been issued, attention is drawn to the fact that during the 
past 85 years no appreciable increase can 
be traced in the average yield per acre of 
the principal crops in England and Wales. 
The returns for individual years are so^ 
affected by weather conditions that no con- 
clusions can be drawn by comparing one year with another, 
but over longer periods unfavourable seasons tend to be 
balanced by those more blessed by nature, and by comparing 
the average yield of crops over fairly long periods the influence 
of the weather can be more or less eliminated. 

Taking the average yields over periods of fifteen years, the 
changes during the past 35 years are small and irregular, and- 
there is practically no indication of any real or substantial 
change in the average rate of production of the most important 
crops. In the case of wheat there is some small evidence of a 
higher yield which may be due to the increased attention 
which has been given in recent years to improved varieties of' 
seed, though it is not safe to assume that the rather larger 
yields obtained in the later years are attributable to improved 
methods of cultivation. The latter, taking the country as a 
whole, have probably not changed sufficiently to affect the 
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average production though the more general introduction of 
heavier cropping varieties must have tend.ed to raise the 
average yield. It is undoubtedly in this direction that greater 
returns must be looked for in the future. When it is 
remembered that many of the newer varieties give yields under 
favourable conditions of from 40 to 60 bushels per acre, it will 
be seen that, even allowing for variations in soil, a substantial 
increase in the average production might be obtained if these 
varieties were more generally sown. Even an increase in the 
average 3 deld from 31|- to 33 bushels per acre would mean a 
total additional prodoction approaching 400,000 quarters, and 
would often determine the question of profit or loss to the 
individual farmer. 

There has been practically no increase in the average yield 
of barley, oats, or peas, though in the case of these crops equally 
with wheat, much higher juelds could undoabtedly be obtained 
by the more general use of improved varieties. In the case 
of potatoes the average yield during the past 15 years has 
been about one-fifth of a ton more than in the preceding 
20 years. This may conceivably he due to a more general 
use of seed potatoes grown in another district. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It was announced in the House of Commons on May 2nd 
that a Eoyal Commission had been appointed— 

.. ' .. „ “To inquire into the admission into the 

r Ftl f p ^ 1 Kingdom of live-stock for purposes 

bame.^Jioyai immediate slaughter at the 

ports, whether such action wnuid mcrease 
and cheapen the meat supply of the country, and, if so, to 
what extent, and whether it is advisable, having fegaxd to 
the ■ necessity of protecting live-stock bred in the country, 
from the introduction of disease, and of restoring their 
numbers after the losses to which they were subjected 
during the War.” 

The members of the Commission are as follows: — 

I^ord' Finlay (67? airman). 

Lord Askwith, 

Sir Algernon Firth, 

Sir Harry Peat, and 
Sir Arthur Shipley. 
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The attention of farmers is again dra\Yn to the fact that in 
order to obtain the benefit of the guarantee under the Agriculture 

MMmum Prices “ “f ‘'J UT“ 

«spe«‘ of ‘ta »«« on which the wheat or 
Harvested m 1921. ^g^l. Forms of claim for 

1921 will be issued along with the forms on which the Agricul- 
tural Eeturns ha^^e to be made on 4th June, 1921. The claims 
must be forwnrded direct to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries not later than the 80th June, unless the claimant can 
show^ that he became the occupier of the land after that date, in 
which case the Minister may accept a claim made not later than 
the 1st September, 1921. 

The claimant will be required to enter on the form of claim 
particulars of each separate field of wheat or oats. The number 
of each field as shown on the 25-inch Ordnance Survey Map, and 
the ploughed area of w^heat or oats in each field, will have to be 
stated. These detailed particulars are necessary to enable the 
Ministry and the County Agricultural Committee to verify the 
accuracy of the claim. Farmers are advised to take 'steps forth- 
with to ascertain the numbers as shown on the 25-ineh Ordnance 
Survey Map of the fields sown with wiieat or oats. 

Copies of the Ordnance Survey Map and the 25-inch scale 
can be purchased through any bookseller, price 5s. per sheet. 
In most districts copies of the map of the district can be 
inspected at the office of the County Agricultural Committee. 
Information as to the number of fields can also be obtained 
at the local office of the District Valuer of the Board of Inland 
Eeveniie; the Clerk of the Eural District Council and the 
Assistant Overseer may also possess copies of the Ordnance 
Survey Slaps of their respective districts. In case of difficulty 
inquiry should be made of the Cultivation Officer of the County 
Agricultural Committee . 

A ‘concise statement of the provisions of the AgTiciilture 
xAct in regard to these minimum prices will be found in the 
JouBNAL for April last, p. 8. 


The Ministry desires to remind farmers that the Annual 
Eeturns of the acreage under crops, and numbers of live stock 

AimualEetunis collected on 4th June. The 

of Crons and schedules were issued to occupiers of 

Live stock agricultural -holdings at the end of May, 

and should be completed and returned at 
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once to the Crop Eeporter for the district whose name and 
address appear on the back of the schedule. The particulars 
asked for include the acreage of crops and the numbers of live 
stock and poultrv on the holding on 4th June. The numbers of 
men and women employed on each holding must also be given. 

It is of great importance to farmers themselves that the statis- 
tical information in regard to the agricultural industry should be 
as complete and as accurate as practicable, and farmers are 
urged to endeavour to fill up the schedules correctly after study- 
ing the detailed instructions given in the form. The returns 
should be furnished promptly. A summary of the figures for 
the whole country will be issued at the beginning of August. 
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THE NEED FOR LIME AND HOW 
TO MEET IT. 

B. H. Bedell. 

Before the general use of artificials enabled the farmer to 
forget for a time his ancient friend the lime kiln, he had limed 
not always wisely but frequently too 'well, with the result that 
such stores of lime were laid up in the soil that many fields 
to-day owe much of their fertility to excessive dressings of lime 
applied perhaps forty years ago. This happy state of affairs 
is, however, becoming more and more rare as the years succeed 
one another and no lime is returned to the soil to replace the 
inevitable losses. It has been computed that to meet the lime 
requirements of the arable land only in England and Wales, 
3|- million tons of burnt lime would be needed, and that the 
losses due to all causes on this same land do not fall far short 
of 800,000 tons a year. As it is improbable that more than 
350,000 tons are applied annually it is not difficult to see that 
we are heading straight for national lime bankrupte.y. In fact 
a time is approaching, and on some farms has already arrived, 
when no amount of artifi.cial manure can restore loss of fertility 
due to soil acidity which only lime in some form can correct. 

The writer feels, therefore, that no apology is needed for 
drawing attention to some of the considerations incidental to 
the production of lime to meet this urgent need. 

There are two forms in which lime may be applied to the 
soil, neglecting unessential modifications. The first of these 
is burnt lime, and the second is ground limestone (or ground 
chalk) , and each of these can be obtained by the farmer in two 
ways; he can either buy them, or if his land overlies a chalk or 
limestone formation, he can produce them himself. At the 
present time there is a feeling among agriculturists that lime 
producers are demanding much "more profit than they are 
economically entitled to, or than the increased costs of produc- 
tion warrant. The writer believes that this feeling is by no 
means always justified by the facts, but where it is well founded, 
the purchasers (either individually or collectively as a co-opera- 
tive society) might think well of adopting the second alternative 
and eliminate the producer's profit altogether by providing their 
own lime. With this possibility in view, it is proposed to 
•offer a few suggestions as to the plant required and the processes 
involved, first in the production nf ground limestone (or chalk) 
and secondly in burning these materials to obtain quick lime. 
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Tlie Slone, — The first consideration is obviously the discovery 
of a bed or outcrop of limestone of suitable composition upon 
the estate or near enough to it, to mate haulage not too serious 
an item. All the Upper Chalk is entirely suitable for burning and 
for grinding; the Lower, or Grey Chalk’ is by no means so good, 
and often contains so much combined silica that when burnt 
it forms a strongly hydraulic lime of doubtful use to the agricul- 
turist. Limestones offer a much wider range of texture and 
chemical composition than chalk, and’ before any decision is 
arrived at wfith regard to grinding or burning a limestone, 
samples should be analysed. It may be decided at once that 
any stone which contains over 92 per cent, of calcium carbonate 
{CaCO 3 ) is' suitable either burnt or ground. Many rocks which 
fall far short of this percentage of calcium carbonate are also 
good, but a little consideration of their other constituents is 
necessary before deciding upon their use. 

Magnesian Limestone. — Many deposits of limestone, some 
of them of considerable extent, and consequently of importance, 
contain the element Magnesium in varying proportions. 
Magnesium has a close chemical relationship to calcium, and 
also occurs in limestone in the form of a carbonate. Magnesium 
carbonate (MgCOg) is met with in all proportions from mere 
traces up to 45 per cent., at which point it is in chemicallyi 
equivalent proportion to the calcium carbonate; such limestones 
containing a high proportion of magnesium carbonate are 
termed Dolomites. 

There has been much controversy as to whether, to what 
extent, and in what circumstances dolomitic limestones are 
injurious to plant growth when applied to soils either before or 
after burning. Trials have shown that an excess of magnesia 
in a soil has a toxic action on crops, but the extent of such 
action depends on the type of soil, the condition of the soil, 
and particularly on the amount of lime present in the soil with 
the magnesia. It may, however, be safely assumed that a stone 
containing up to 10 per cent, of magnesium carbonate can 
always be used on any soil; higher proportions of magnesium 
carbonate should be regarded with some suspicion where it is 
intended to apply the gxound stone to land already heavily 
charged with magnesia.^ Ground limestone has been particu- 
larly mentioned, for where we are dealing with burnt lime 
made from dolomitic limestone, we are faced wuth a new source 
of danger not connected with any toxic action of the magnesia, 

^ Further information on the use of Lime or Limestone rich in Magnesia 
will be found in Leaflet No. 170, p. 13. 
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but arising from the fact that magnesian lime always takes- 
longer to slake and revert to carbonate than a straight calcium 
lime^ and sometimes takes so long that the soil remains- 
partially sterile for months after it is applied. This ‘ ‘ burning 
effect is particularly noticeable on light soils. 

When therefore dolomitic limestone is under consideration ^ 
our conclusions will be very largely dependent upon whether 
the stone is to be ground or burnt; if the former, we shall 
probably decide to use it, making a mental note that we would 
rather it had been straight calcium limestone, but if lime is 
to be made from it then we shall proceed with the utmost 
caution, getting a few tons burnt in a clamp or a neighbouring' 
lime kiln as an experiment, and testing the lime before 
embarking on kiln building and quarry plant. 

Before leaving this thorny question of the magnesia content 
of the stone, there is one other point on which much misunder- 
standing exists, which it may be useful to discuss. The 
calcium carbonate content of a Dolomite is frequently spoken of 
as though that alone could have an agricultural value; this is 
quite erroneous, for the magnesium carbonate is also capable 
of neutralising soil acidity, and from this point of view a stone 
analysing 59 per cent, of calcium carbonate (CaCO^) and 
39 per cent, of magnesium carbonate fllgCOjj) is not a 59 per 
cent, limestone but a 98 per cent., neglecting its somewhat 
slower action, and the possible toxic effect on certain soils. 

Another impurity frequently met with in limestone is com- 
bined silica, which can have no toxic effect, but in both the 
ground and the burnt stone it is not only an adulterant but 
withdraws an equivalent amount of the calcium present from 
taking an effective part in soil neutralisation. Other impurities 
likely to be met with are iron, uncombined silica, and organic 
and earthy matters, none of which need be considered as they 
are only diluents, and usually occur in quantities too small to 
be of much importance. 

Method of Wtilisatioii. — ^Having found and analysed the stone 
we must decide whether it will be better to reduce it to powder 
in ^ mill, or to burn it to quick-lime in a kiln. If the limestone con- 
tains a high percentage of calcium and the distance over which 
it wi\Ii have to be drawn is great, and providing there is an 
ample\ supply of coal and wood readily available, then burning 
the stoiio is clearly the right thing ; on the other hand a Dolomite 
is usually better^ applied to the soil as ground stone. , Between 
these OB^tremes there are a great number of intermediate cases 
which m ust be decided on their merits. 
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In comparing the two products it mast always be borne in 
mind that one ton of quick-lime is the equivalent of a little 
more than If tons of ground limestone, and that consequently, 
in cases where a long “ draW' ” is involved, there may be ample 
compensation for the additional quantity of coal consumed in 
burning, instead of giinding the stone. This consideration, 
brings us to the question of the relative fuel costs involved in the 
two cases. To supply the answer in any specific case it would 
be necessary to know all the conditions, but the following 
information will be found useful in arriving at a just 
comparison. 

In the average small pot kiln, lime can usually be burnt with 
an expenditure of from 7 to 10 cwt. of culm per ton of lime 
produced. In small draw kilns, where the heat losses are con- 
siderably lessened by the continuous nature of the process, a 
fuel consumption of 5 to 7 cwt, of coal per ton of lime may be 
anticipated, and in large draw kilns as little as 4 cwt. of coal 
is sometimes used. On the other hand, to grind one ton of 
chalk or limestone will require about 8-10 horse-power-hours, 
corresponding to the consumption of 40-50 lb. of coal in an 
average farm steam engine or of | gallons of paraffin if an 
oil engine is used to drive the mill. 

Although nearly double as much ground stone must be 
produced in order to be equivalent to the lime, it will be seen 
that so far as fuel alone is concerned, there is great' saving in 
cost when the stone is ground instead of burnt. If the question 
is worked out on the present prices of oil and coal the above 
figures will show that for fuel alone, burnt lime will cost about 
16s. a ton, wdiile the equivalent If tons of ground stone will 
cost only about 2s. 6d. for power fuel. Eunning costs and 
the first capital cost of the installation, however, will generally 
be slightly in favour of the kiln. The comparative cost of two 
equivalent plants, one to burn lime and the other to grind stone, 
both on a very small scale, would be in the ratio of about 1:3 — 
in favour of the kiln. More skill in manipulation and greater 
previous experience are needed in the case of the kiln than in 
that of the grinding plant. 

Assuming that the choice of process has been made, we will 
now consider matters connected with limestone grinding plants 
of small size, such as many farmers could easily instal. 

Small Crrinding Plants. — The object of all agricultural stone 
grinding plant is to produce ground stone or chalk in a 
sufficiently fine state of sub-division to enable it to react readily 
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with the constituents of the soil and dissolve; hence it is 
important to know how small the particles of stone must be 
in order that their function may be fulfilled. If the stone were 
all reduced to impalpable dust, the object would be attained; 
this is, however, far from being a practicable proposition, on 
the ground of both initial and running costs. We have, there- 
fore, to decide, not what is absolutely the best, but what is 
fine enough to give thoroughly satisfactory results in practice. 
Not all authorities are agreed on the point of fineness in 
grinding, but there is a very general belief that a fair mean 
is struck between the ideal and the commercially practicable, 
when nearly all the ground stone will |)a-ss through a screen 
having ten meshes to the linear inch, and all the fine material 
produced in grinding is included. This product contains about 
10 to 15 per cent, of stone which is in too coarse a state of 
sub-division to be immediately useful, but the reason it is 
recommended is that the type of mill which will produce it 
is much cheaper, and the pow’-er required to drive the mill is 
so much less than for a similar output of finely ground stone, 
that there is no doubt about the advantages attaching to the 
rougher method. ■ 

Experiments have been conducted both in this country and 
in America in order to ascertain what is the actual size of grain 
below which no appreciable improvement in fertilising value 
can be detected. Although opinions differ it seems that particles 
w'hich pass through a 60x60 screen are at any rate fine enough 
for all practical purposes. It might at first seem that ground 
stone passing through a 10x10 screen would not be fine enough 
to be of very much service; such a material, however, would 
be found in general to contain about 70 per cent, small enough 
to pass through the 60 x 60 screen. This is a fact not 
infrequently overlooked by producers of very finely ground 
but very highly priced agricultural limestone. In the matter 
of distribution there is an actual advantage attaching to the 
more coarsely ground product, for it does not tend to clog and 
liang together like the very fine limestone dust, and for that 
reason gives much less trouble in the distributor. 

The plant necessary to produce this comparatively coarsely 
ground limestone is so compact and simple that it is possible 
to mount it in portable form so that it can be drawn by a 
tractor to any point where it can be fed conveniently with 
broken stone. A tractor or other portable source of power 
can be used to drive it. There afre many makes of machine, 
but the Disintegrator is the only type of mill which can be used 
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to fulfil these conditions. In' the case of the small portable 
machines the stone to be ground is fed into the mouth of the. 
mill in pieces not much larger than 2-^-in. cubes; it then passes 
into a circular chamber in which there are two or more 
massive, manganese steel hammers, flexibly attached to a 
rapidly rotating, central shaft. The stone is immediately 
broken and re-broken by percussion against both the swinging 
hammers and the walls of the chamber, some part of which, 
generally the lower half, is composed of stout, manganese steel 
bars arranged with narrow spaces between them, through which 
the stone dust can escape when fine enough. After leaving this 
screen the ground stone falls into a hopper whence it can be sho- 
velled or bagged ; it is, however, better to arrange the portable 
plant so that the stone is fed into the machine almost at ground 
level, and delivered direct into a cai't. This can be readily done 
by providing a feed elevator to raise the broken stone to the 
mill, and a second elevator to lift the finished product and shoot 
it into a cart. 

A plant as described above would cost at the present time 
about £ 600 , mounted on wheels, complete with two elevators. 
The output would be about tons of ground stone per hour, and 
the power taken to drive the mill and its two elevators would not 
exceed about 15 B.H.P. It is obvious that on small estates where 
the initial cost of such a plant is more than the needs of one 
owner warrant, a co-operative scheme should be possible. Success 
will depend entirely upon careful selection of the plant and atten- 
tion to certain details, some of which will now be described. 

There are many makes of disintegrator on the market, but 
only a very few are really suitable for limestone grinding. It 
is important that the swinging hammers should be as massive 
as possible, and for this reason there cannot be many of 
them; two are enough, and any number above four is cer- 
tainly too many. If the machine offered has four hammers, an 
opposite pair should be dismantled in order to determine whether 
the mill will not run easier and give the same output as before. 
Accessibility is an important feature, and the mill chosen must 
be of a pattern which can he easily opened up for examination 
of the grinding chamber and tackle provided to take the weight 
of any heavy parts not swung on a vertical axis. 

The screen bars must be easily renewable, preferably in 
single units, not cast up together in segments; and should be 
made of manganese steel like the swinging hammers, as no 
other material is tough and durable enough. 
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It is a mistake to suppose that the spacing of the screen bars 
is a measure of the average or largest particles which will eoDie 
through; the pieces of stone in the disintegration chamber are 
being driven round with a very high circumferential speed, and 
only when they are very much smaller than the width of the 
slots betw^een the bars do they find their way through the screen. 
For this reason it will seldom be necessary to space the bars 
nearer than J in., and for grinding chalk f to J in. will be 
suitable. The harder and more friable limestones will require the 
closest spacing of screens in order to give a satisfactory propor- 
tion of very fine dust. 

When the mill has become much worn, care should be taken 
when renewing old screen bars that no ridge exists between the 
old and the new ones, since any unevenness in the periphery 
of the grinding chamber will cause a totally disproportionate 
quantity of large particles to go through. 

The best results are obtained when the mill is run right up to 
the safe working maximum speed as stated by the manufac- 
turers : loss of speed means not only smaller output, but a less 
finely ground product. 

All varieties of limestone, if freshly quarried, he., not much 
exposed to the weather after being broken, will be dry enough 
to grind without any preparation. This is, however, far from 
being the ease with chalk. Soft chalk will need to be dried before 
it is passed through the mill, or it will “ pug ” and form a 
paste wiiich will effectively block up the screen and stop the 
machine. 

It is not easy to devise means for artificially drying chalk. 
Undoubtedly the best course to adopt, where covered storage 
■space is available, is to quarry the chalk and leave it stacked 
under cover for several months to dry before it is ground. 
Where there is no such storage space, a drying floor is probably 
the simplest means, but experience shows that it will take nearly 
1 cwff. of coal to dry a ton of chalk siif&ciently to enable it to be 
ground. Some of the harder chalks will give much less trouble 
than soft chalk, such as that of tlie North or South Downs. 

In any given instance it is easy to ascertain whether the raw 
material will require to be dried, for if on taking a fair sample 
and drying it out completely it is found to lose more than 12 
to 14 per cent, of its w^eight, it will not satisfactorily go.,, through 
one of these small portable mills without being dried beforehand. 
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THE CONDITION OF PEllMANENT 

MEADOWS. 

Peofessoe E. G. Stapledox, M.A., 

University College of Wales, Aherystiinjth. 

lEtroduction. — In 1920 there were over fourteen million 
acres in England and Wales under permanent grass, and as 
much as 30 per cent, of this area was cut for hay."^ It is 
not possible to form a reliable estimate of the proportion of 
the hay land which is set aside as permanent meadow, but 
there can be little doubt that most of the hay annually taken 
from permanent grass is harvested off the same fields year 
after year. The total area cut for hay from both permanent 
and temporary grass was over six million acres in 1920, and 
approximately 73 per cent, of this area was permanent grass. 
The above figures indicate that on the score of acreage alone 
meadows are an important feature of our permanent grass 
lands, but when considering the improvement of grass land 
attention is usually given chiefly to the betterment of pastures. 
During the War the writer — ^when inspecting grassland in a 
number of counties in England and Wales — ^formed the opinion 
that on the average the meadow land was more neglected and 
relatively less productive in relation to its potential capacity 
than the pastures. During 1920 opportunities presented 
themselves for examining the relative condition of pastures 
and meadow^s in greater detail in certain Welsh and south- 
western English counties. The results of this further survey 
confirm the view^ that the productivity of our meadows is very 
far from satisfactory. 

The Weedy Condition of Meadows.— It is not only in the 
matter of yield that there is room for much improvement : 
perhaps the wwst defect of meadow- hay is ^its excessive 
w^eediness. If the weed contribution to the Nation’s meadow 
hay could be expressed in tons alongside of the gross produce, 
it would be an instructive but not a pleasing figure to con- 
template. Weeds are unfortunately not only a feature of 
very poor meadow^s but are often almost equally abundant on 
meadows which are regarded as excellent. The number of 
weed species, w^hich, contribute in really large amount 

^ Agricultural Statistics, 1920, Vul. LV (1), 
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individually (5 to 10 and in some cases over 30 per cent.) 
to hay crops is comparatively small; the following are 
probably the worst offenders in this respect : — Sorrel {Rumex 
Acetosa), Yellow Piattle (Rhmanthus spp/), Beaked Parsley 
{Anthri^cns sylvestm), Hogweed {Heraolemn Syliondylmm) , 
Meadow Sweet {S fir mi Ulmaria), Hard Heads (Centaurea ■nigra), 
Ox Eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum), Dandelion^ 
(Taraxacum officinale) and Eib Grass (Plantago lanceolata). 
Botanical analyses made on meadows in Lancashire which were 
apparently excellent (in a county which gives the highest average 
yields per acre from permanent grass!) have shown that the hay 
consisted in many cases of over 15 per cent, and in some cases up 
to nearly 80 per cent, of Sorrel. In the same county meadows 
came under observation where Dandelions were almost the pre- 
dominant element in the flora. Meadows where this weed, with 
Rib Grass and Cat’s Ear, contribute in abundance to the hay 
are not uncommon in Montgomeryshire. 

Reports on manurial trials afford further evidence as to the 
weediness of meadow hay. At Garforth, on a meadow 
yielding above the average (for the country as a whole) , the 
unmanured plot consisted of about 18 per cent, of weeds,, 
chiefly Sorrel.J In Gloucestershire, on meadows jdelding above 
the average, the unmanured plots have contained from 2 to 
13 per cent, of weeds. § Comparatively good meadows have 
been noted in Lancashire and the western counties, containing 
over 8 per cent, of Beaked Parsley. Yellow Rattle, although 
most abundant on poor meadows, sometimes contributes over 
lf5 per cent, to the hay on comparatively good fields, whilst 
the hay from poor meadows in Wales has been analysed and 
has frequently shown Yellow Rattle to constitute over 30 per 
cent, of the hay produced.!! The Ox Eye Daisy is abundantly 
met with both on fairly good and on very poor meadows. At 
Rothamsted, where the average produce from the iinmanured 
plots is above that of the average of the country as a whole, the 
weed contribution to the hay on the unmanured plot is about 
26 per cent.H At Cockle Park, where the average produce 
from the immaniired plots is below that of the average of the 

® Soft Crepis ( Crepis virms ) and Cat’s Ear ( Hypochoeris radicata ) are 
often fairly abundant, the fomer also being common on leys, 
f 84*5 cwt. per acre for 1910-1919, and 
86*4 „ „ „ 1908-1912. 

i The University of Leeds, Agrio. Dept., Bulletin N'o. 118. 

§ Royal Agricultural College, Sci. Bull. Nos. 4 and 5 for 1912 and 1918. 

^ Ji Tlie_ produce oi#ne meadow consisted of 45 per cent of Yellow Rattle, 

Y A. D. Hall : An account of the RotRamsted Experiments, 1905. 
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country as a whole, the- weed contribution to the hay on the 
inimaiiiired plots is about 8 per cent.^ 

The above brief review 'ha>s taken no aoooiint of Yorkshire 
Fog and Soft Brome — grasses which should certainly be 
regarded as weeds on most classes of meadow land. Both are 
grasses which ripen their seed early; when the hay is cut 
they are iisiially over ripe and will have shed most of their 
seed, and Will, therefore, not contribute their full quota to 
the hay crop, but they will, by their vigorous growth, have 
hampered the development of other and later maturing grasses. 
Apart altogether from any question of their nutritive value, 
therefore, they can hardly be regarded as satisfactory meadow 
grasses. Both species frequently make an individual contribu- 
tion of up to and over 50 per cent, to the hay of poor meadows, 
and contribute largely to that from first rate fields,! 

The average weediness of meadows is chiefly due to the 
following causes: — 

1. The complete withholding of manures. 

2. Excessive manuring with farmyard manure. 

3. Late cutting of hay. 

4. Using fields as meadows for excessive periods. 

The effect of farmyard marnire in comparison with dressings 
of complete artificials, including sulphate of ammonia, is 
shown by reference to Table I- 

It is apparent that farmyard manure alone and continually 
applied tends to make for a weedy hay, and that ammonium 
.sulphate included in a complete artificial dressing tends largely 
to decrease weeds, even in the year of application (see Tarlton, 
Cricddade and Dry Leaze in the table). Farmyard manure 
is, however, in many districts practically the only manure 
applied to permanent meadows, and this largely accounts for 
the very w^eedy state of the great proportion of the meadow 
land in this country. This is wtII seen in Lancashire, where 
dung is liberally applied to the meadows which, as before 
shown, tend to be overrun with Sorrel and Dandelion and also 
contain an excess of Yorkshire Fog, Improvement in condition 
would follow if complete artificials were frequently used 
instead of dung. In many districts good results have followed 
the alternate use of dung and basic slag. 

County of Northumberland' Agricultural Experimental Station, Cockle 
Park, Bulletin No. 18. , , , ' ■ _ ■ 

f Meadows in'X¥ales have 'been’' analysed, showing Yorkshire Fog contri- 
hiitiiig 78 per cent, to the hay yield. Soft’ Brome Ims.^coptribiited 13 per/cent.' 
at Gar forth (loc. cit.). Both are often abundant m“he “ hay ' from , water 
meadows. ' 
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Table I . — Shotvmg the gain ( + ) or Joss { — ) in weediness^ 
in comparison toith the nnm^nured plot^ of plots mamired 
with dung and with complete artificials, including ammonium 
sulphate. 


Centre. 

Dimg. 

Complete Artijieials with 
Ammoiimm Sulphate. 

! 

L Kothamsted, 185«i-1902 ! 


— 15-1 

2. Cirencester, f 1888-1912 ' 

+2-4 

— 2-2 

3. CocHe Park4 1897-1911 71)^ 

-2-0 (2) +13-0 i 

(1) — 6*8 (2) — 3*0 

4. Garfortii,§ 1899-1919 i 

•!■ 18-G ! 

— 6*011 

5. Tarlton, 191.3 ; 



— 10*0 

6. Gricklade, 191,3 : 


— 7*0 

7. DryLeaze, 1913 i 

— 1 

— 2*4 


1. A D. Hall, loc. clt. 2, 5, 6 and 7 Boyal Agricultural College, Sci. Bull, 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1912-13. 3. County of Korthumborland Bull. No. 18. 

4. Leeds Bull. No. 113, 
t Analysis 1912. 

t Analysis (1) 1905490G ; (2) 19074908. 

^ Analysis 1909. 

li Salpliate of Ammonia only. 

The habitual late cutting of permanent meadows of necessity 
makes for weediness. The life cycle of coarse-growing plants 
is not then interfered with. The longer a field is left uncut 
and ungrazed the more are the perennial non-gramineous 
elements of the flora favoured, as also are annual weeds like 
Yellow Battle, and, indeed, grasses like Yorkshire Fog and 
Soft Brome which so largely . perpetuate themselves by 
excessive seeding. The rapidity with which meadows 
deteriorate under the prolonged influence of late cutting is 
not fully appreciated, the farmer being content to sacrifice the 
quality of his hay and the condition of his fields for a some- 
what problematical increase in bnlk.^ 

Weeds of meadows are in many cases decreased by heavy 
grazing, and there can be no doubt that much meadow 
land would, in the last resort, be more productive of human 
food if used for a number of years as pasture. The conversion 
of meadows yielding heavy crops of weedy hay into pastures 
would of course necessitate the production of hay by other 
means. This aspect of “meadow” improvement is dealt 

® In any particular year the greatest bulk is likely to be harvested from 
late cut bay, but when the effect of progressive deterioration is taken into 
aocotmt it is probable that over a series of years a greater gross produce per 
decade would be obtained from earlier cutting, and this would certainly be so 
on poor land. In the writer’s opinion the deterioration aspect of late cutting 
is of greater signi%ftnce than the loss of nutriti%^e value in any particular 
season. '' 
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with in aubsequent section. Yellow Battles'^ Hard Heads 
and Sorrel are all weeds that can be decreased, and the two 
former practically eliminated, by early and prolonged heavy 
grazing, esfecially with sheep; under meadow conditions this 
is not praciicable, since the fields have to be put up to hay 
before the iull benefits can be obtained. Y^orkshire Fog and 
Soft Brome are much less abundant under j^sture than 
meadow eo^iditions. 

The Average Poor Yield of Meadows. — During the period 
1903-19L3 the average yield per acre from meadow hay for 
England, and Wales was 23.59 cwt.; for the period 1910-1919 
the avera.ge yield was 21.70 cwt. The unsatisfactory nature of 
these figures is clearly shown in Table II, in which the yields 
obtained fwm the unmanured plots are compared with those 
recorded fwm adequately manured plots at 20 centres. 

TABLE JL 


-Centre. 

Hay in Cwt. per acre. 

Umnmmred. 

Manured. 

Eothamsled^ 

23-20 

54-10* 

Cirencester ‘ 

19-75 

33 - 50 ® 

Cockle PaA ^ 

19-00 

30 - 25 ® 

Garfoith'^ 

24-00 

32 - 25 ® 



47 - 00 ® 

SaxmiUKlhawi’' 

9-50 

29-00® 

8 centres in England and Wales^ 

2i)‘30 

■ 38 - 70 ® 

4 „ ,, Gioucestemhire^ 

18-80 

30 - 60 ® 

Harper Adatos® 

19-50 

32-25® 

,, ... ... ... ... ... 


30-75® 

Seale -Hay 

10-00 

18-50® 

V ••• 


1 16-00* 

Hereford hIA’S" 

27-00 

' 37-51)® 

1 . 

ti 

i 31-00* 

1 

Average ioi* the 20 centres 

23-00 

34-00 


* Xoc. cit 

'-^Farmpard M'anure only. 

®East Suffolk County Education Committee, Report, March, 19U. 

^Dyer, Dr* Bernard and Shrivell, F. W. F., Results of G-rass Manuring Experi- 
ments, 1910. 

Harper Adams Agricultural College, Guide to Experiments, 1914, 

® Seale«Bji jae Agricultural College, Report No. 2, 1913. 

Herefordsliire County Council, Farmers Bulletin, No. 5, 1920. 

® Complete Artificials with Nitrogen. 

The results indicate that the average produce for the country* 
as a whole comes very close to the average of the unmanured: 

Yellow Rattle, as Gilchrist has shown, can be greatly decreased by 
early cutting., while it can be almost completely eradicated by a number of 
years’ heavy grazing. Experiments at Bangor and at Aberystwyth liave-= 
shown that dressings of finely powdered agricultural salt applied early in the^ 
spring, when the seedlings are Just coming up, are able to kill it. 

B 2. 
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plots at the centres under review, thus suggesting that a large 
proportion of our meadow lands are left unmaniired from year 
to year. It will also be noted that the increases due to hill 
dressings of artificials or of dung are very substantial. If 
individual centres are examined it will be found that even 
fields giving yields well above the average of the countty are 
•capable of considerable increases under adequate mamiriug. 
Thus Irish experiments show increases of 20 cwt. per 
acre on fields giving 40 and 42 cwt. from the immanured 
plotsh' Dyer and Shrivell’s figures show an increase of 6 cwt. 
from 37 cwt.; a field yielding 69 cw't. (unmanured), howeTor, 
shovFed slight decreases under all systems of manuring, t 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the test 
manurial dressings for meadow hay, but rather to emphasize 
the need of radically improving our meadow lands, and to 
indicate some of the methods which are applicable with a view 
to this end. Nothing is of greater importance than an 
increased use of manures. + 

Meadow versus Seeds Hay. — It has lieen suggested that 
much of our meadow land \vould benefit by being used as 
pasture for at least a number of years, but in order to do 
this it wj'ould be necessary to produce more hay by other means. 
It has been pointed out that seeds hay is only taken from 
about 28 per cent, of the total area cut for hay, yet seeds hay 
on the average of the country as a whole yields 6 cwt. per 
acre more than meadow^ hay. The relative yields from meadow 
hay and seeds hay for typical areas are set out in Table ITL 

It will be noted that in the main those areas where the 
leys are not tj^ically left down for long show the greatest 
increase in favour of seeds hay. This is of course to be 
expected, since the first year’s cut of seeds is usually the 
heaviest. In Central Wales, Derbyshire and Westmorland, 
where the leys ^are left down for several years, the seeds hay 
yields are 5 cwt. better than the meadow hay, despite the fact 
that the seeds mixtures employed are usually inadequate. 

It' is interesting to note that Lancashire gives the heaviest 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Irckncl, 

heafiet Ho. 37. 

t Dyer and Shrivell, he. cit. The^Boil was a somewhat heavy loam and 
the iieid was an old pasture. 

I For particulars as to the best means of manuring meadow hay the reader 
should refer to the publications already cited, io one' of the Miiiiatiy’s. 
Miscellaneous Publications, Ho. 24, The -Improvement of Grmslaml, and to an 
article on the Increased Production of Grass by Gervaise Thrnbnll, Tol.XSVI 
{p. 607) of this Journal. 
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Table III . — The average yields from meadow hay ami seeds 
hay compared. The figures are based on the average of the 
statistics for the 'p^Tiods 1903-1912 and 1910-191 9. 


Aren.^. 

Increase,^ in cwt. per acre, of 
Seeds Hay oxer Meadow Hay. 

England and Wales 

6-0 

Cambridge, Essex and Norfolk 

7-2 

Lancashire 

8*9 

Cardiganshire. liadnor and Brecon 

5*2 

Derby and Westmorland 

5-1 


average yields of meadow and seeds hay, and that Westmor- 
land also takes a high place in respect of both, although the 
leys are frequently left down for two, three or more years.! 

In respect of yield, therefore, average figures are markedly 
in favour of seeds hay. There are unfortunately not many 
exact experimental data available contrasting the yields from 
well managed leys and from permanent meadows on similar 
soils. The following trials, however, afford farther evidence. 

Seale-TIayne Agnciiltural College (loo. citJ. — Mixtures for 3 
or more years were put down in 1910; the average yields of 
hay per acre per annum for the first two years was oTer 36 cwt., 
for the five plots sown, the highest per annum average being 
41.75 cwt. The yield in the first year was nearly 12 cwt, 
greater than in the second. Another series of plots gave from 
42 to 47 cwt. of hay in the first year. 

Manurial experiments on permanent grass did not give a 
higher yield than 25 cwt. The soil w^as apparently, however, 
decidedly poorer on this latter field, so that the comparison 
is iijifortiinately not a fair one. 

CocMe Park, — Gilchrist! has conducted exhaustive trials on 
seeds mixtures at Cockle Park; w^ell balanced mixtures, 
including Cocksfoot (6 to 12 lb.) and Wild White Clover, have 
been employed on poor and stiff clay soils. The best mixture 
under the best manurial treatment has averaged a yield of 

* Agricultural Statistics, Vols. XLVIII (Part II) and LV (Part II). 

f It is somewhat remarkable that Leicestershhe and Northamptonshire, 
famous for their pastures, take a low position in respect of both meadow and 
seeds hay ; the best fields, however, are not brought under the plough, and 
probably only the poorer grass fields are put up to hay. 

f The second year yield from the Elliot Mixture (with 8 lb. Cocksfoot) 
came within 8 cwt. of the average of all the first year yields. 

§ Gilchrist, Prof. Douglas A., Northumberland County .Agricultural Experh 
inent Station, Cockle Park, Bulletin No. 31, 1920. 
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33 cwt. per acre per annum for 12 years* Averages of 46 cwt. 
per acre per annum have been obtained, for three-year periods. 

Permanent meadow land under dung and artificials has 
averaged 41 cwt. per annum for 28 years ; under artificials alone 
30 cwt. 

Saxm'undham. — Mixtures have been down for 8 years. The 
best mixture under the best manurial treatment has given an 
average yield of 29 cwt. per acre per annum over the period, 
which is precisely the same yield as that averaged on 
permanent meadow under the most productive manurial treat- 
ment for a period of 12 years. 

West Aherdeensliire , — ^Five plots sown in 1911 gave an average 
yield of 43 to 49 cwt. per acre per annum for a three-year 
period. The juelds in the first year ranged from 66 to 75 cwt., 
in the second from 33 to 37 cwt., and in the third from 29 to 
40 cwt.t 

Central Wales , — ^Hay yields in the first year varying from 40 
to 60 cwt. per acre have been obtained. An extensive series 
of trials w^as started in 1912, but owing to the War it was 
impossible to obtain results after the first year. 

The above figures show that under proper manurial treat- 
ment heavy crops may be obtained from seeds hay for a? 
number of years. The first crop is usually the heaviest and; 
may be more bulky than that obtained from even the best 
meadows highly manured. High average results may be 
harvested for three or four years — ^results as good, and in 
some cases slightly better than those obtained from well 
manured permanent meadows on similar soils. The Saxmund- 
ham trials have shown that mixtures of the Elliot type are less 
dependent on manpring than are more ordinary mixtures or 
than permanent meadows. 

The foregoing review has only taken account of bulk. It 
is, however, on the score of freedom from w^eeds, including 
Yorkshire Fog, Bent and Soft Brome, that well managed 
seeds hay is so much superior to even well manured meadow 
hay. The worst weeds of meadow hay do not make an early 
appearance on leys, whilst by resort to a well balanced mix- 
ture of highly pure seeds (including a sufficiency of Cocksfoot) , 
Soft Brome and Yorkshire Fog can be successfully suppressed 
for at least three to six years. The inclusion of wild white 
clover makes for a clean sward which, under good manage- 

® Loc. ciL • 

t North of Scotland Coll, of Agric., Experiments, Leaflet No. 4G. 
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ment, may be maintained in a high state of productivity for 
at least a decade. 

Botanical analyses of the seeds hay are not available for the 
centres referred to; the writer, however, made rough estimates 
on the plots at Seale-Hayne and at Saxmimdham in 1917. 

At Seale-Hayne, Elliot mixtures then 5 and 7 years down 
were remarkably free from w'eeds. At Saxmundham the 
degree of weediness of the plots expressed on a scale of marks 
was as follows: — 

Permanent meadow, iinmanured ... ... ... 180 

slagged 120 

Elliot Alixture ... ... .... ... ... 25 

All other mixtures (average) ... 90 

Numerous analyses on leys of various ages have been made 
in Central Wales. When good seeds mixtures have been used 
the swards have been free from weeds for several years, but 
Yorkshire Fog generally begins to be abundant after the fifth 
year. This grass always tends to become abundant on fields con- 
tinually cut; thus at Saxmundham it was almost equally 
abundant on the permanent meadow plots and on the ley plots 
eight years down, whilst on the Cockle Park meadow hay 
plots this grass has increased on even the “ artificial plots, 
and particularly on the dunged plots during 9 years, t 

Having regard both to freedom from weeds and from York- 
shire Fog and also to the -production of maximum bulk, it 
appears therefore that the four- to five-year ley has much to 
recommend it as a means of increasing the hay supplies of 
a farm. Aleadow hay has of course a special value, since it is 
a safe feed, but the hay of a good ley in its third to fifth year, 
when the Eed and Alsike Clovers will have more or less 
completely disappeared, is not Yeiy different from meadow 
hay, except that it is likely to be far less w^eedy ! 

There are many farms in Wales and the West of England 
where good fields — fields with a high potential grazing value — 
have been ruined by continual mowing: these fields should be 
heavily slagged and heavily grazed. An extension of the 
temporary ley on the more ploughable part of the farms would 
at once have the effect of (1) providing the necessary amnunt 
of hay, and (2) what from the Nation’s point of view is so 
much to be desired, namely, keeping land under cultivation. 

*Tfae estimates were made in connection with an inquiry conducted for 
the Food Production Department. Thanks are due to Mr. B, Y. Wale and to 
Mr. A. W. Oldershaw for information and assistance. 

f Northumberland County Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 8. 
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SIMPLE COST ACCOUNTS FOR 
FARMERS. 

Sir a. Daniel Hall, K.C.B., lAE-S., 

Chief Scientific Adviser to the Mhiistrif. 

At the present time farmers may find it advisable to pay 
Income Tax upon profits under Schedule I) rather than under 
Schedule B, in which case it is necessary that they should adopt 
some system of account keeping. It is possible indeed that 
Schedule B may be withdrawn. The most desirable system of 
book-keeping is one based upon “ costed’ Not only does it 
obviate the danger of the farmer being called upon to pay tax 
upon profits he has not realised, but it can be made of great help 
in the conduct of his business because it malms clear what tins 
various parts of the business are contributing to the final result. 
It is often objected that farming must bo looked at as a whole, 
that the flock and the bullock feeding are so bound up with the 
corn growing that one can neither say how much one makes in 
comparison with the other, nor change the way of farming to 
correspond with the estimated profits or losses. No gr^at diffi- 
culty will, however, be found in separating the costs of the main 
items of the business of a particular farm, like the corn growing, 
the milch cows, the flock, &e., and the farmer who is persistently 
confronted by a loss in one department will not be long before lie 
finds a more profitable way of conducting that part of his busint'Ss 
and exchanging it for some other. The great point of cost 
accounting is the power of control which the farmer obtains by 
thus ^ seeing how the various items which go to make up tlie busi- 
ness^ of a farm are each of them answering. 

Again, a cost account gives a much Bounder statement of tlu* 
results of the year’s working. Under the ordinary system of 
book-keeping a valuation has to be made at the beginning and 
end of the year, and these valuations arc^ coml)in(Hl with I'ccTupts 
and expenditure to make up the profit and loss aecoimt. The 
valuations introduce two sources of error. The quantities of 
produce like corn may be incorreetly estimated and the values 
attached may never be 'realised. Again, the valuation corifuses 
stocks which are only used as “ plant ” and are not meant for 
sale' with the produce of that plant. For example, between 
Michaelmas, 1919, and Michaelmas, 1920, the valuation of the 
ewes in a breeding flock had appi;eeiated by something like 
a head. Unless the farmer is meaning then and there to dispose 
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of his flock that appreciation is not realisable and should not be 
treated as a profit, as it would be under the ordinary system. On 
the valuation plaji the farmer shows profits (or losses) that have' 
not been realised and may have to pay tax upon them; on the 
costs basis as little as possible beyond cash realised comes mt(> 
the final account — there is no anticipation of profi.t. Of course 
there is equally a valuation at the beginning and close of the 
year, but it is really in the nature of a stock taking, in which the 
stock is valued at its cost. 

The chief objection of the adoption of a system of cost accounts 
is the amount of book-keeping involved, requiring more time than 
can be giten to it by the ordinary farmer, who rightly enough 
considers that he will get most value for his effort if it is spent 
out of doors seeing that the work is kept up to the mark. A farm 
of under 500 acres will hardly pay for a book-keeper unless it is 
intensively cultivated. But on the smaller farms the labour of 
cost accounting can be greatly reduced and brought within th(^ 
compass of a master who can only give a few hours a week to 
it, even if he can get no assistance. What is necessary is to 
abandon the effort to obtain the cost of production of individual 
crops and to adopt a few arbitrary rules for the valuation of young 
live stock. If one is to obtain separately the costs of growing 
wheat and of growing oats it is necessary to open an account for 
each field and to allocate week by week the labour, manual and 
horse, spent on each field. This means not only a good deal of 
labour in making up the time sheets day by day but a lot of 
actual desk work in transferring the particulars to the hooks. 

In the end little is gained by ascertaining how much more pro- 
fitable Field A is as compared with Field B, or that wheat, for 
example, pays better than oats. Both have to be grown for 
reasons dictated by the rotation,, and in so far as the farmer can 
shift a little from one to the other ordinary considerations of yield 
and price give him suificient guidance. The more important 
question is what the arable land as a whole is yielding as com- 
pared with grass, and whether the crops or the stock are bringing 
in the money. Of course a special account can always be opened 
for some particular crop about which the farmer w^'ants informa- 
tion; for example, he may be a considerable potato grower or 
may wish to know whether that crop is worth developing, in 
which case he must go to the extra trouble of finding the cost of 
the labour, manures, &c., spent on the potato acreage as distinct 
from the rest of the arable land. 

While the complete system of costing is very desirable the 
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purposes of the majority of farmers will be met if the farm is 
divided into a few main departments, for each of which the boohs 
will provide a closing account and a profit and loss statement. 
These closing accounts would vary with the farming but would 
be in the majority of eases selected from the following : Arable 
land crops, with, in some cases. Potatoes as a sub-head ; Old land 
for hay ; Milch cows ; Bullock fattening ; Breeding or Flying flock : 
and Pigs. 

Cost book-keeping begins essentially with an allocation of 
horses and manual labour to the separate departments for which 
a closing or working account is kept. This can be considerably 
simplified by marking off some of the men once and for all ; for 
e.vample, the horse-keepers or carters can be charged straightway 
to the horse working account, the shepherd to the flock account. 
One man may be attending to both cows and pigs; his annual 
kept and the times entered up weekly to the various accounts. 
But for the labourers and for the horses a time sheet must be 
kept and the times entered up weekly to the various accounts. 
One need not attempt to work on a smaller unit than a half-day. 
This then is the chief trouble, the maintenance of a weekly time 
sheet allocating labourers and horses to crops, hay land, grazing 
land, flock, cows and pigs, and to some general account for odd 
jobs like repairs, fences, &e,, which cannot well be assigned to 
any particular working account. 

The Initial Valuation. — The first step to take consists in 
fixing the date at which the working year begins, Michaelmas 
or Lady Day, and making the initial valuation, which cannot 
be on a strictly cost basis. 

As regards the dead stoch the best plan is to enter every article 
up in a Stock Book and set against it its present value, the 
amount of depreciation to be taken off each year, and a final 
value below which it will not be written down as long as it 
remains in commission. The amount to be written off each year 
will he an arbitrary figure determined by the probable life of 
the article. For example, it will be wise to write 25 or 30 per 
cent, off the value of a tractor every year, while 7J per cent, 
would be enough to ^vrite off a plough. A fresh column is taken 
for each year and in it is entered the depreciated value of each 
article or a blank if it has been broken or sold, so that the total 
of the column gives the amount to be entered in the valuation, 
while the difference between the total and the total of the previous 
year gives the amount that is to be charged out as depreciation. 
The impltements may he grouped according to the different closing 
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accounts wJjicli are to bo dobitod witb tlio depreciatioii. on their 
group, or the total depi*oeiatiou may be divided in proportion to 
the rospoetivo labour bills. 

Homtis may be treated in the saino way ; a value is attached to 
each with an annual doprociation of iO or X7 a hesul to be 
charged to tho horse working account. In the case of young 
Iiorses the deprociation may be e.xdianged for an appreciation up 
to tho age of Bevon but little is to be gained by so doing, since 
the horses are not intended to be sold. 

For the imlkin;) hard a standard value should be adopted for 
all th<! cows in milk; this value is to bo retained in all subsequent 
valuationH and multiplied merely by the number in order to 
obtiiin the valuation. If the farmer rears his own heifers, heifers 
and calves of all ages up to the time they begin to milk are valued 
at half tho standard value of the cows. 

F(jr Hiore stock other than heifers an initial valuation of 10 
per c(uit. or so below the estimated market price may be made. 

For the breeding flock a similar motbod is to be adopted. A 
standard value is taken lor a ewe, another for any rams, and their 
vuluoB are kept unchanged from your to year, so that the total 
valuation only varies with the numbers. A similar standard 
value is placed on all lambs and tegs; this may be half the ewe 
value in a Michaelmas valuation for a flock lambing about Faster, 
and three-quarters of the owe value for such lambs as remain 
unsold at Michaelmas from an early lambing flock. In the case 
of a Ijady Day valuation otily the ewes are reckoned. 

In the case of a fli/ing flock, the cost price, if a recent purchase, 
or a market valuation less 10 per cent., may bo adopted for the 
initial valuation. 

For tho 'pigs Ibc same principle may b(i adopted. I’lie. bfee,ding 
sows and tlie. hoar have standard vnluatifnis aftaudual to them, 
not varyiTig from year to year, and a mar'ket vsilnation less 10 
pel* cent, is put on the store pigs. 

The tillages are valued at tlieir e.stimated cost. It is simplest 
to ignore unexhausted residues of fowls or immures, us they only 
become a realisable asset when the occupier leaves the farm 
and the variation from year to year •will not be great. For ti e 
purposes of the balance sheet a fixed value may be adopted avn 
carried forward from year to year. 

Similarly the farmyard manure may be valued at a fixed price. 

The crops must be valued, not only the com, but the roots 
■and the green crops. For the feeding crops it is necessary to 
4 idopt a series of arbitrary’ standard values, which properly 
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should be the cost of growing- less allowances for the cleaning 
and maimre by wliitdi succeeding crops benefit. As these caniiot 
easily be worked out by the fanner, the following iirbitrary figures 
may be adopted : — 

Mangold R, Swedes and Turnips, to be carted oiT, X15 [nn: acre. 

Swedes and Turnips to be fed olf, ,£10 per acre. 

A^etclios, Kale, Rape, <&c., to be fed off, £8 per aero. 

Feeding Stuil’s, Manures and other stores in stock may be taken in 
at cost. 

Working Accounts. — Having prepared a valuation, a series 

of working accounts must be kept in ledger fashion, and it is 
necessary to determine how many of these accounts shall be 
opened. The following will prove to be sufficient for most 
farms : — 


Manna! labour. 

Ilorso labour. 

Grazing. 

Meadow hay. 

Crops (3 accounts). 
Feeding stuffs. 

Artificial manures. 
Implements. 

Taking these accounts one by 
follows 


Farmyard in an u re. 

Milch cows. 

Store cattle. 

Breeding flock. 

Flying Hock. 

Pigs. 

Establishment, and 
Cash. 

one they will be treated aS' 


(1) Mcvniial Labour . — All the wages go into this acconiit. as 
debits. As credits the wages of the horse keepers are transferred 
quarterly to the horse working account, of the shepherd to the 
flock account, of tlie stoeknian to cattle and pigs, as previously 
explained. As regards the labourers, on the credit side a record 
is transferred wx3(3k by week from the time slieets of the dtiys 
spaxit on the various departments of the farm, a'lid quarterly 
the cost of the labourers -is divided in proportion to the days mu] 
assigned to the respective 'accounts. 

(2) Horse Labour . — -This account is debited with the deprecia- 
tion on the horse stock, with the labour of the horse keepers, 
with the oats and other feeding stuffs, and wdth an item for 
grazing. On the credit side are recorded the number of days 
worked for the different departments. The total cost of the 
horses is divided by the number of clays so as to obtain tbe.‘ 
cost per day, and the various departments are debited with 
this cost per day multiplied by the number of days work they 
'have had,: so that the account is cleared like the manual labour 
account-' /They cost of the horse* clay is 'an important figrire 
for comp'arison : f rom year to year. It should also be calc.ulated 
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a.iter exclruliiig tli6 w<ig 08 ol tlie horse Icoi'pers so as to show 
tli(3 eost )3er diem, of the liorse n.lo,ii(3. 

(B) iinii'hui Arvtvnrf . — lids slioiild he ('hsrgc'd with ttu'. rent 
of tlie perinaiuoii invsiinx^ ljuui niod witli o,ne»third of tlie rant 
of tlie inen'CIowK laid up for liay nml {>'nly gnizial as aftermaih. 

It is also cdairgi'd with laliour, manur<3 applied to pasture, any 
(%*d\c or (* 0 !‘n Fra] on ilu^ pi,i,stures, a,nd vvitli proportion of the; 
dc3p!:eciat,ion of iinplenumts and establishment exjKmses. On 
the (‘rcdit sidc^ a re(*ord is kejd; of tlie nnrnl,)er of days grazing, 
reck<,)‘ning a now or t,)n!l CMpud to five sIum^j), iieifers and young 
eattle (ainal to tlirf'e. she(‘p, liorses tiirma] out for the night equal 
to twx) slieep, liorses wholly out to grass equal to fivi? sheep. 
The total iviimlie!' of slu^ep days grazing thus obtained is at 
the end of tlie y(,air divided into the gross expenditure so as 
io obtain the cost of one day’s grazing, and the accxmnt is then, 
rleared l)y (liarging eaeli of the livestoek departments with tlie 
number of days’ gra^zing it has liad. 

(4) Mciuknp IIay.~T\m aeeonnt is tdiarged with tlie rent of 
tlie fields laid up for liay, with the manure a|)p!ied aiul the 
lalHiur spent on the fields and during hay making, also with a 
share of the depreciation and osta-hlislinient ex ponses. On the 
{*redit side one-ilrird of tlie rent and of the manure is deliificd to 
grazing as represc'inting the aff.er-matln llic rpiantity of hay 
produced is estimated and changed to the feeding stuffs acc'‘Ouivt 
at 10 per cent, less than market price. The lialance of tins 
ac(30unt goes to profit and loss. 

(5) Crops.~A$ most of the crops arc nrirealisial at .Michaelirnis 
it is necessary f.o open siqiarale acaa'iinitB (a) for t.he nnroa.lised 
crops, (!)) for the lo'ops tliat are biung grown fluring the year, 
and ((0 for any tallages that may be raaide liefore AliclrrielTuas 
for the siif*(*(>edirig vicar’s crops. 

The first account will be deldied in tlie first instance with 
the valuation of tlie cro|)s at Midiaiclinas, or in succeeding 
years with their «‘Osts. It will lie furtlier debited with any 
additional work spent on these crops, as, for example, 
thra.shing and delivery. The credits will be the corn sold mid 
the roots and otlu,ir green crops at standard values as indi<*ated 
above, these being debited to the appropriate livestock depart* 
ments. The balance goes, to profit and loss. 

The second account for the. year is debited with the tillages 
in the^ valuation, with manures, seed, horse and niaruial 
labour, and, a share of estahlMmient expanses and of depreeia* 
tion on the implements. On the credit side (‘omes tli'cyf^aedB 
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hay sold to feeding stuffs at market price less 10 per cent., 
the green crops consumed during the year at the standard 
values, and the grazing of the seeds, to which a similar 
standard value must be attached. The balance at Michaelmas 
is transferred to the valuation, and becomes the debit with 
which the (a) account starts in the following year. 

The third account, which is only opened towards the close 
of the year, contains horse and manual labour, manure, &c., 
for the crops of the succeeding year, and is also transferred 
to the valuation, whence in the following year it is transferred 
to the (b) account. 

(6) Feeding Stuffs Accoimt . — ^This is only made tip for con- 
venience. It is debited with the stocks and the feeding stuffs 
bought and the hay from both the seeds and the meadows. It 
is credited with the amounts transferred to the various live- 
stock departments and any stocks in hand at Michaelmas. 

If considerable quantities of artificial manures are bought 
it is convenient to have a similar account for them. Again, 
an account must be opened for the depreciation of the imple- 
ments as ascertained from the Stock Book, to which must 
also be added expenditure on repairs, to be balanced by credits 
from the accounts among which the whole costs are to be 
divided. 

(7) Farmyard Manure . — This is debited with the straw and the 
manm’ial value of the foods fed to the cattle or pigs in 
yards, also with the labour spent on clearing the yard and 
making mixens. An estimate may be made of the quantity 
of manure when carted out on to the land so as to obtain a 
figure of the cost of a load of farmyard manure for (iomparison 
from year to year. When aiming at simplification this account 
may be dispensed with altogether, in which case no credit 
is given to the crops for the straw that is used upon the farm 
or for the manure value of the foods, while the labour spent 
on the manure is charged straight away to the crop account. 

(8) Milch Cows . — The debit starts with the valuation : cows 
and bulls at their standard values, the heifer calves at their 
standard values. Any additions to the herd that are purchased 
are debited at cost but depreciated year by year at a certain 
rate to bring them down to the standard value. Further 
debits are the feeding stuffs consumed, grazing, horse and 
manual labour, and a share of the depreciation and establish- 
ment expenses. The credits are the sales of milk, of calves, 
of cast cows. If an account is ’opened for farmyard manure 
the manure values of the foods consumed are credited to this 
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account and deliited to I'anuyard mamire. The balance goeis^ 
to profit and loss. 

(9) Store Stock.— Any stores on tlio farm at the beginning of 
the year arc debited at the valuation, other stores purchased 
at their (;ost price. The further debits are the feeding 
they consume, including crops, tlie horse and manual labour 
attributable to the stock, and the share of establishment 
expenses. The credits are the sales, and the manure value 
of the foods if a farmyard manure account is opened. If at 
the end of the year there are .still some .stock unsold the 
total of the debits should be divided by the numlier of stock 
either sold or still on hand, and those remaining on hand valued 
forward to the next j'ear at the average cost per head. There 
will be a balance on this account to be carried to profit and loss. 

(10) Breading Flock . — The debit begins with the valuation, 
the ewes and rams at their standard price per bead, and the 
lambs at their standard price. The other debits will be ewes 
purchased and rams hired or purchased, the cuops and feeding 
stuffs consumed by the flock, the horse and manual labour, 
and the depreciation and establishment expenses. The credits 
are the sales of the lambs and tegs, cast ewes and wool, 
together with the closing valuation made by numbers at the 
standard values. The manure value of the foods consumed 
should be also credited to this account and charged to crops. 

(11) Flying Flock . — This is treated exactly like the store stock 
account. The debits are the initial valuation or the purchase 
price, the crops and feeding stuffs consumed, the labour and 
the establishment charges. The credits are the sales and the 
va.luation of whatever may remain unsold at cost, the ciost 
l)eing divided as before jiccording to the nmnhers sold or unsold. 

(12) Pigs . — The debits begin with the valuation of the stock 
sows and boars at standard values, togethi'r with the store pigs 
at their standard values. Other debits are the feeding sttiffls^ 
labour and establishment charges. On the credit side come 
the sales and the valuation of the store pigs unsold. This 
valuation is again made by their numbers multiplied by the 
ascertained average value of keeping a store pig for the part of 
the year it is on the farm, Le., the total costs divided by the 
number sold during the year and on hand at the closing date. 

(13) Establishment . — This account is debited with the labour 
spent upon such operations as cleaning ditches, fences, road 
mending and other repairs, together with sundry items like 
travelling expenses, stationery and postages, which cannot 
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be specifically allocated. At the end oi.‘ the .year Ihe toijil sliotild 
J3e divided up among the various closing accounts on sonic 
conventional basis, such as the relative expciHliturc «)ii bilxiur 
ill each department or in proportion, to the tiirriovo,r. 

(14), One in,o,rc account is necessary into wliicis jiro lirougiit 
'the hills owing or unpaid, tlie casli in hand and at ilic hank, 
'and the capital. 

It is difficailt to make clear in the brief s'pa.ce avr.ilahle a system 
■of book-keeping, and many readei’S ,niay he led to feel tliat the 
iiietliod proposed is far too (?omplicat<Rl for iln'm to take up. 
Actually, as soon as the principle has been p;rasped and the- 
farmer ,has got over the first diffienlU’ of starting, the system 
will be found to work with surprising easm Mr, 0. B. Orwin, tlia 
'Director of the Institute for 'Resiairch in Agii cultural Economies 
at Oxford, will be glad to assist any farmer who wishes to start 
book-keeping on these lines. 
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THE CONTROL OF FARM MANAGE- 
MENT AND SOME FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES IN AGRICULTURAL 

COSTING. 

C. B. OnwiN, M'.A., 

liistltutc jor lleHcarch in Atjriculhti'iil Econonik's, Oi'forcL 

T>r-E iiuportaneo of the stiK.^y of Farm 'Maiaigeitu^iit is reeoi\^lDg 
rocognilioii only slowly. The expansion in agrieailtnral fidiicatioii 
and rosoarrii work wliidi began jibriut fiTO anti tweniy years ago 
htis been t-onliiKHi almost entirely to natural scieiiee, and altlioiigli 
results of tuiormoiis practical value to tlu^ fa;i.nu‘r lia;ve l)een 
prodiKaal, thn full l)enefit of such work has not btuui se(*iirtul owing 
to ttie negletd of any attenipt; (x) balance it l)y tlu' sLmly of agiT 
cultural oconoinicB. Tint eeononiit' la,w with wliich production 
from the land has to (iontend is tln‘ la,w of diminishing rcdnnis, 
while any attempt to wring the last bushel of t'orn fix.un the land 
and to produce tlie last pound of meat and the last gallon of milk 
can only be justified so long a.s it can be shown that maximum 
production is accompanied by maximum financial rewaixh It is 
always the economic factor that, in the long run, controls produc- 
tion. Soil and climate are factors of obvious iniportnnce, but 
mnumorable examples can be given of tlie adaptation of poor 
soils to most intensive husbandry, given 8nital)le conditions as 
to supplies of fertilisers and a.ceessil)ility of markets, wliilst far 
bi'tter soils under less favourable (ax,)iiomic conditions are iKuIorce 
(lev(it(xl to far k^ss productive systems of management:.. Tlie 
sucxa'ssful farnuu* is not neccMBsarily the man wlio producc^H that 
whi(di soil or climalo or inclination indicate, but be wlio, afher 
a study of ecx.mounV. fa.(d'/)rB, decidi.^s wliiidi will bc' most |)rofital)lcn 
Biicli a study depmulB largidy upon his ability to (‘xamine, by 
sebiitifu^. book-keeping, tlu' procf'''ssi''s of produc'tioih 

C(")sting, or managmnent liook-keepitig, aims a.t much moro' 
than mere fmanciiil accounting. Th,e latter is inte'uded to furniBk 
evidmice jib to the general financial position ot a 1)iisine-BS at any 
time ; the former supplies tlie only means l)y which tlie manage- 
ment of an enterprise can be tested and examined in all its^ 
depaiiments. When industry was in a primitive condition— 
when people were producing mainly to satisfy their own indi- 
vidual needs— there was no necessity for an analysis of the costs 
of tlie various proeesses of production, but in proportion as the* 

droT: 
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producer worked to supply not only hie' own wuiitB but also those; 
of the open market, in which he had to coiopete witli other 
producers, so the need for eontrollinp; p)i;o(luctioii iiH-reasc'd, 
Every enterprise working to supply a nunket lias two sides — i.he 
technical, side iuv<.)lving technical skill in the various j)ro(‘osses, 
and the managerial side, which controls the tetduiical skill so tluit 
effort may be applied economically and the final produc't-cost 
reduced as low as possible. As a buBiness grows so does the 
teiidency to separate the functions of the technic'al and the .mana- 
gerial staff increase, until in the great industrial organisations of 
to-day we find a fairly complete division lietween them. This luis 
given opportunities for individuals who, knowing little or nothing 
<of the technical side of a biisii-iess, are v'et able to (control it 
successfully by a system of management based on records of cost 
in every process. ‘‘ A man wdio is 100 per cent, efficient us tlu' 
manager of one particular business will prove to I)e 90 per cent, 
efficient as the manager of any business is the dictum of a 
certain successful manufacturer, wdio thus appears to vahn; tcadn 
nical knovvledge in a manager at no more tlian 10 per of 
his total equipment, and it is certainly true that most large 
industrial enterprises of our day are controlled by men who are 
■experts in management and in analysing the i)roeeBseB of pro- 
duction rather than in teehni({ue. 

In agriculture, such specialisation has not gone so far, except 
in a few cases. Men of proved aliility in industrial organisation 
not infreqiuuitly turn their attention to farming, but do so 
gejierally an a, relaxatio.n or for social considerations rather tiian 
“US a business proposition. There are, .however, eooBpicuoim cases 
of men wlio, knowing nothing whatever of farming, have made 
a great success of it, and it may be surmised that the dirca-tion (if 
any large agricultural venture would be better in the liands of tlu‘ 
man who had proved himself ciomjietcnt to run a big pro(lucii\'c‘ 
organisation of any kind than in the liands of one who luul 
merely shown good technical ability in iTiiming a small ffirm. 
Although large-scale production in agrieultnre is laire, ami tlu; 
i^anager and the technical expert usually wear* lihe same hat/’ 
this detracts in nowise from the importance of inanagement aiul 
the means of directing it, and probably the greatest W(3akiieHS 
in the agricultural industry to-day is the reliance of the farnu'r 
on his technical knowledge to the more or less complete exclusion 
of the study of management. The farmer .must come to recognise, 
thatkis skill as a practical m,an requires direction, and that 1 h 3 
can never be sure that he is making the best tiro of the factoiB 
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of production witlioiit tl,U) iuoa.ns of oxiiniiiiiHg and testing the 
applicate ion of his teelinicTil al)ility. 

Tl'.a3 basis for a.ny sysiea,ii <.>f nurtuigeineiit book-ki^epbig for the 
farm is thc^ I'ab/a/a'on,, and inori' errors in costing spring from 
false |)r!n,(di)los in tliis matter tlian from any otlier cause* In 
indristihil underta, .kings tlic^ positio]i has Ixam established 'firmly 
and eiea/rly enough. With rave exca;‘,ptions the principle is to 
value plant at cost, k‘ss depreciation; to vahie goods in the pro- 
cess of luajiufaictiirt) at cost; and to value rnanufaidured stock at 
cost, or at ('ost or majlud-vahug whichevei: b(,‘ tlie lower. In 
agricnltnrt^ the position is eciually clear sind definite, and it is 
the almost universal pracllce to value pra,ctically evfa'ything at 
.market pri(-e. Tlu^ (expltuiation of this difiVnuH^e in practice is 
that in farming tluax^ is not tlu' sharp line of dcmaircatkm 
betwcivn plant a-nd product that (‘xists in other forms of industry. 
A ewe may bo regaaxlod as a machine for the nnnmfactmc of meat 
and wool, but it is a. miudune wliich, in due (Man*se and before 
very long, itself goes to ma.rkc't as a, commodity. IiKhaHl, tl:u3 
amount of working capital inv(‘sted in the farm in plant and 
etjuip, merit of a. permanent or semi -permanent nature bears n> 
very sniall proportion to the t(.)tal capital, aaid tlie fact that thi3 
i)ulk of t,h6 machinery ’’ for production will itself he placc'd 
on the market, combined with tlie fact thni ('osts of prodiu'ts in 
the process of niaxiufacturo nxe nevei’ available, has led to tliis 
differenee of priiudple in making vahiations on the farm as con- 
tra, sted witli the other forms of industry. It must lie rt.'mem- 
btuv'd, however, that although the ewe and the cow^ fulfil their 
pur|)oses of inannfaa'turing animal firodvicts for ihf' market for 
a' shoi't tiuK' only, and an^ then l!nans(dv(’s marlo'ted. the fleck 
and tlu^ luaxl laanaim and it is thesf. ratlau’ than tluar individual 
mcnd)(M‘s wldudi must bc'. r(\gard(‘d tis (-onstii utiug tlu' prodiming 
plant, and tfuar valuation should nanain at a, figure (-onstant 
from }a'rir to yviu\ (‘Xiagat in so far as this sum is alTeeted by 
change's in tla^ total numliers of the flock or liercl for the year. 
Kega.rded in this 'way there is no longer the difleVemee between 
the prod’iKtlve iTimdiint^s of the factory and those of the farm, mid 
the vahintion of flu* latter can and should lie made on the srmio 
basis as that of tli<‘ former. Thus, thc’. valuation of flocks and 
herds is a matter of nnmhei's only, the value per head, based 
on the cost or estimated cost of the' animals, being kept at a cot'i- 
stant figure from year to year, ’Dep.reeiaticm, whic^h is neces- 
qwnTc dedncfiid in the (*ase of d^ad stock used 'in the processes^ ()f 
production, does not enter into the annual valuation of live stock, 

■ , , „ 0 2 
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as tlie statE of the hook or herd is maintained at a constant level 
by the sale of old animals and the introduction of young ()iios. 

The valiiatioii of stock on a market value basis robs tlii' 
accounts of their whole use as a guide to nianag'eiiiciit. T^lie 
final produet-eost will include a concealed profit or loss. For 
temporary cuuses, such as a shortage of keep at home or tlie 
closing of foreign ports to imported live stock, in ay turn a profit- 
able year into one, apparently, of serious loss if market values 
are assigned aimuallyto breeding stock not intended for immediate 
sale. Similarly, a temporary inflation of values for any cause 
would lead to unwarranted optimism as regards the year’s results 
in the particular department concerned. Many men to-day are 
farming with the same stud of horses they had seven years ago. 
They have seen the average market value rise, in many cases 
by some 200 per cent., and fall again nearly to the ongimd 
value. An annual valuation based on the market value of tliC 
day could have caused nothing but confusion, as introducing 
paper profits first and then paper losses, neither of which would 
have had any actuality. 

In valuing crops the same cost principle must be adopted. 
There is no need to speculate as to the probable yield of a field 
of roots or a stack of corn and then apply some market price to 
the result which, in the former case, can have no possible reality, 
and in the latter case may loe entirely falsified by tlie tuni of 
events before the corn can be marketed. The cost of the crop 
up to the date of valuation compared with the market tadia', sub- 
sequently realised enables the farmer to- assess tin; results of his 
management in this department. If the^ crop be fed to stoelc, on 
the farm instead of being marketed direct, the finaneiah result 
; is obtained, when the stock is sold, and the farmer is in a position 
to 'contrast, the results of direct and indirect marketing, toge.l'b''‘r 
with such questions as crop substitution and so fortli. It ouce. 
actual facts of the farmer’s own experience as revcca-lod in Ids. 
books are allowed to give place to values assigned by otluu’s, 
all basis for comparison is lost. 

Having settled the basis on which to make the valuation, other 
questions arise in agricultural costing for the treatment of which, 
definite principles must be laid clown if the results are to have 
any real value as a guide to management. One of these is how 
to deal with Remt. In the sense in which the term is used by 
economists, rent is not an element of cost, for it represents 
nothing more than the value of production due to variations in 
situation and the inherent capabilities of the soil. '' Bent is due 
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to (lillV'foiK'oH iij tijo |H*o<iuoli\'!iy of diflvroTit piooos of ’hiod, tlie 
iisoi'B of 'which i\iv \V()rkiu,u‘ foi* the Huino juarlo.'t, chtt‘crci’i(a;'S oyo'i: 
■whicli th(\ owner's luivi:. no ccintroL From tins tlu' corollarv is 
dra-wri tlait i'j'miI; (1o(‘s :n(')t o,ntor inf'o tlu',‘ cost of 'pi'odnetioiw 
Corn, in Tlhairdo's words, is not hi^uii hocanso a rent is ]nnd but 
a rout is paid bt‘(aiusc corn is 'This tlioory of rernt is 

iiitcrostin^* as an (.‘('(mnniic ctmeoption which, in ('ortaiii special 
cases, may oven havv' a practical a,]')j)licatio:n, Ijiit to tlio En^iish 
farmer in most jdaees it is nun'r^ly an fd)str‘a,ctiori, and to irive tlie 
term the ptH'ai!i<ar limitations assigned to it Ire economists, and 
then to say that rent do;‘s ned; caiter into cost of pro(h!(dioTn is 
to (-reate ai set of conditions Ino.inp; no existence in fac't eai most 
of tlK‘ farms of this country, ddio rent paid by tire farmer lias 
Iddie or notliin^^ to do with tin' inluaamt caj)a1)ilities of the soil, 
except in particnh|jj‘ (xases wdiich do not lailk large in the agi’i- 
cultiire. of tlie country as a whole, for it iH^iirc'Sents nothing more- 
than i\' certain return to the originator of tiu' (‘ntm'prise, (a* his 
snccesBors, on tlie cost incurred in Inhiging virgin soil iuin 
tlu^ condition precedent to the. prodiudion of food ami otlna’ 
agriciiltiira] produce. 

Rent is the. iriterc'st whieli the capittdist expects to get as an 
inducamnent to him to invest money in draining, eiudosing, rriad 
making, erection of lionses and buildings, and in citlier works of 
reclamation and ecjiiipment necessary to turn virgin soil into 
farm lands. It is true that farms create<l at (V|ual unit cost in 
t.he past may let to-day a.t dilTercnt nnit rentals, l)ut this is not 
to say that those commanding higlun’ minmil valnes include in 
this value an ('lennn.it of remt as defiin'd hy economists; rather 
do('s it mean tliat those lidting at tlu* lower figmx^s are giving to 
tlie ca])italist a h'sscr reward for Ids onh'rprisfn 

It follows tliat rc'iii paid hy the farmer, <‘XC('pf> in pariienlar 
and relativ('!y miimporiant cases, is an (dement in tlie cost 
of production and must he included in cost didiin'mimitions. 
There.', seems to l)e no (mmnion a.gr(,'emcmt as to its distrilu’ition 
ovm:‘ the farm, but if it he aca^epte-d tliat re:nt riij:)rescnts some 
retnr'o on the cost of reed a,n, nation and ecivd'i'irmmt and nothing 
more, it is obvious that it should lie divided over the farm 
upon an acreage basis. 

The (piestion of a charge for Interest also requires considera- 
tion, If it be accepted that the cost of an article can be nothing 
more than that which Js paid for it, it is, clear that interest 
on 'capital is not a charge , against cost, and as a generaKrnle 

~Clay’’'¥^^^ 'y'' 
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accountants appear to be agreed about this. In estimates of 
agricultural costs appearing from time to time in the press, 
the practice of charging interest is one of the commonest 
errors, the argument being, apparently, that the farmer is 
entitled to charge, as part of his cost, such a sum as the 
capital involved could have earned had it been invested in 
some other security. Money in the form of capital invested 
in, say, War Loan cannot be used to produce milk or other 
farm produce; therefore there cannot be a charge against milk 
of the sum which the money would have earned if employed 
in War Loan. It is, of course, of vital importance to the 
farmer to consider, from time to time, what rate of interest 
he is getting on his farming capital, but he must not attempt 
to anticipate this calculation by including interest charges in 
his costs. The proper time to do it is when his balance-sheet 
for the year is before him. A milk producer may find that 
on a capital of £10,000 invested in his farm he has obtained 
a profit of £1,500. From high class securities he could have 
obtained an income of £600 by the investment of a similar 
amount; from good industrials, £800; from speculative invest- 
ments, £1,000 or so; and in each of these cases he would be 
free to be employed in some salaried capacity. It is then for 
him to decide whether, having regard to other opportunities 
available for the investment of his capital and the alternative 
employment of his own time, he would be better advised to 
give up farming. Interest on the farmer’s own capital is an 
allocation of profits: interest on borrowed capital is a charge 
against profits. But in neither case is it a charge against cost, 
and to include it in cost is to produce a figure which is not cost 
at all, but cost flvs a certain margin of profit. 

Another common error in statements of costs is the inclusion 
of a charge for Management , This has to be considered in the 
price, not in the cost, and, as indicated above, the amount 
earned by the farmer is a matter to be ascertained from the 
profits. If charges for the farmer’s own management, as 
distinct of course fx’om paid management, and for interest on 
his capital, are included as costs, the resultant figure represents 
the price at which the article can be sold to the consumer to 
give the necessary margin of profit to the producer. For the 
farm accountant to call it “ Cost of Production ” shows a 
lack of clear thinking or is an attempt to impose on the 
credulity of the public. In the long run both these charges 
have to be reckoned with if supply is to be maintained, but as 
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they are not actiicil cash transactions, and there is no basis for 
assessin^i^- them, tliey are not charges with which the cost 
accountant can deal. 

A system of Management Book-keeping based on the fore- 
going principles, and carxied out with figures supplied from' 
a^deqiiate farm records, will furnish a complete economic review of 
the organisation of the farm, for production, which should form 
the foundation both of the practice and of the teaching 
of agriculture. Tt is too much to expect that those already 
engaged in the industry can devote the time necessary to the 
study of the subject to make practical use of it in their daily 
wnrk, but those responsible for the education of the coming- 
generations of agriculturists can do no greater service to the 
industry than direct attention to the study of these too-long 
neglected subjects. 
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the modern BEE-HIVE; ITS 
DEFECTS AND POSSIBILITIES. 

Tickner Edwardes. 

One of the mysteries of the country-side most puzzling to 
students of English village-life, is the decline— one might 
almost say the extinction — of cottage bee-keeping. 

While well within the recollection of many hardly to be 
called old, the sight of a row of straw skeps in a village-garden 
was a common incident of a day’s tramp in the country, a 
bee-hive is now the last thing the rural wayfarer would expect 
to come upon. He will see small fowl-runs in plenty, corners 
full of rabbit-hutches on stilts, and even pigstyes where farmers 
are altruistic enough to allow their labourers to instal them. 
For some unfathomable reason, however, the British cottager 
seems to have given up keeping bees, with the result, as all 
lovers of old Virgil’s gentle craft well knowy that many tons 
of valuable sw'eet-food are being annually lost to the people. 

The mystery cannot be explained on the plea that our 
villagers are scared by the prevalence in recent years of the 
notorious Isle of Wight ” bee-disease. No doubt this 
affection, since its recrudescence some seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, has swept away thousands of bee-colonies, and 
many of the more timid hive-owners may have thus dropped 
out of the craft altogether; but cottage bee-keeping in this 
country was in full decline long before ‘‘ Isle of Wight ” — 
or Acariiie — disease had been even thought of. The cause of 
the decline, if it be discoverable at all, must be looked for 
in quite another direction; and, in the writer’s view, based on 
the experience of a long life spent in various sofithern English 
villages, the present unpopularity of bee-keeping among our 
cottage-folk must be largely attributed to a very simple and 
very human cause — a constitutional apprehensiveness in the 
rising generation. 

The old bee-masters were as tough of heart as they were 
of skin. They thought nothing of a sting or two. To anyone 
qualified to judge, however, the fact is undeniable that among 
present-day village-folk, there exists very generally a mortal 
dread of .the honey-bee’s stiletto. The thing is obvious 
wherever you go. Scarce one but will tell you tales of father’s 
or grandfather’s prownss wdth Jbees, but when asked why 
they themselves do not maintain the family tradition in the 
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craft, they have only the one answer for you — a smile, a shrug 
of the shoulders, and a shake of the head. The children, 
it seems, are to go without this incomparable sw^eet, with its 
wonderful richness in vitamine, and be brought up on 
rickety beet-sugar, just because father will not risk his 
precious skin. 

The production of honey and its hardly less valuable con- 
comitant beeswax, is, hownver, by no means necessarily a 
hazardous business. All varieties of the honey-bee have their 
vicious strains, it is true, and many bee-keepers persist in 
retaining these strains in their apiaries for the reason, indispu- 
table, that they are often splendid honey-makers. Yet it is 
equally true that bees of even temper exhibit just as good 
working qualities; and, setting bravado aside, no one, particu- 
larly one's neighbours, is obliged to put up with the nuisance 
of vindictive bees. In the course of the wliole of last season 
a w^ell-known apiarist wlio has studied this matter, I’eceived 
only tw^o or three stings from his own bees, and these he 
ascribes entirely to his owm carelessness. The wniter, over the 
same period, can remember being stung only once, though his 
season's work included the ft'eqnent opening of hives, the 
taking of sw?'arms sometimes in difficult situations, and the 
continual handling of honey-supers. 

Safety and comfort in beemanship depend, in the first place, 
•on having bees of quiet disposition; and, second and last and 
all the time, on deft, deliberate, gentle handling dictated by 
knowledge, together with abstention from fussy and needless 
interference with the bees. Probably the old maxim — that 
all knowledge worth having most be paid for — is as true in 
the attainment of proficiency in bee-craftf as in anything else; 
but it cannot be too widely knowm that the production of honey 
and wax is no more likely to prove, nor necessarily to be 
regarded as, a prickly pursuit, than the cultivation of goose- 
berries. Indeed, as far as pei'sonal safety goes, the writer 
would far rather superintend a score of bee-hives, than have 
the charge of one moderate-sized gooseberry -patch. 

The avowed purpose of these observations is to advocate a 
return to the ancient and profitable pursuit of bee-keeping by 
our cottagers and smallholder class of country-dwellers, as a 
practical contribution to the elucidation of the problem of 
making life easier for the small man on the land. It is not 
intended, however, to -deal with the details of modeni bee- 
keeping tnethods, but rather to indicate a few of the broad 


principles on which the success of small 


apiculture 


depends. 
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The procluctioB of honey and beeswax is essentially a local 
industry. Very large apiaries located on one spot are 
economically unsound, for the simple reason that a giyen 
district, however rich in flora, is capable of employing profitably 
only a definite small number of colonies, seeing that the 
effective range of the honey-bee’s flight is generally limited 
to a radius of, perhaps, a couple of miles. Bee-keeping pure 
and simple, is therefore, by a law^ of nature, reserved for the 
small man, and must ever remain so while our present system 
of agriculture lasts. There may come a time when planting 
excdusively for honey and wax production may develop into a 
payable project, and then, by degrees, large apiaries will 
probably oust the smaller ones altogether: but to consider 
that now would be a mere utopian “ dealing in futures.” The 
visible logic of the situation is to regard honey and beeswax 
as, what they essentially are at piresent, by-products of other 
rural commodities, and beemanship a sort of wholesale 
gleaning. For we are all gleaners at present, and nothing 
more, though it is just “ with your will or by your will ” in 
respect of the farmers: they must let our winged thousands 
pass whether they will or no. The bee-keeper, indeed, is in 
this enviable position — he pays nothing for his raw material, 
nothing in wages, and his labourers toil unremittingly for him 
while at the same time supporting themselves. His own con- 
tribution to the enterprise is merely a warehouse and factory 
costing a few" shillings, a little ol his spare time, and an odd 
corner of garden-space. No wnnder it has become a truism 
that bee-keeping on modern scientific lines can be made to 
pay cent, per cent. 

This statement is, literally true, but it needs accurate 
definition and qualification. Bee-keeping will not pay unless 
a clean sw"eep is made of many erroneous notions, both new^ as 
well as old. There i>s perhaps no other pursuit in which such 
wide diversities, even contrarieties, of opinion and method 
exist among its professed exponents, all of w^hom, however, 
command a certain measure of success. At first this seems 
hopelessly paradoxical, until one realises the fact that the 
redoubtable honey-bee will make good ” to a certain extent 
under almost any conditions: if not because of the bee-keeper’s 
methods, at least triumphantly in spite of them. All that, 
however, involves a great waste of bee-acumen and energy 
intolerable in these urgent days. The conclusion of-the w^hole 
matter is that the deeper knowledge we get of the great 
unalterable principles underlying hive-life as exploited by the 
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bees themselves, the better we can make our colonies pay. It 
is to one in particular of the more outstanding of these 
principles, rather than to the general, accepted, practical daily 
routine of bee-craft, that we should now address oiirselves. 

It would be absurd, of course, to say that successful honey- 
production depends upon the kind of hive in which the bees 
are housed, although, hyperbolicaliy, the phrase may be 
admitted. The dauntless nature of the honey-bee— her age-long 
triumph over difficulties set in her path by the ignorance of 
man — comes clearly to light under even tlie most cursory study 
of ancient beemanship. Nor does a review of bee-keeping 
methods in vogue in times comparatively modern, reveal any 
better understanding of the bees’ requirements in the matter 
of hives as a result of nearer acquaintance with their, true 
habits. It is a literal fact that there was no such thing as 
a bee-hive, in any sense worthy of the name, in existence in 
any country, until about three hundred years ago, when 
Sir Christopher Wren devised his octagon hive, inaugurating 
what is known as the “ storification ” principle. In bee-craft 
fchis was an epoch-making event, for Wren’s hive afforded 
fche domesticated honey-bee a tiling which her winged sister 
of the wilds had easily secured for herself by building in a 
hollow tree — a domicile capable of expansion to meet the 
growing needs of the colony. But Wren’s hive only provided for 
expansion downwards : that is to say, extension of the actual 
brood-nest, the nursery-quarters of the hive. It was left to a 
Scotsman-, of characteristic racial intelligence, to discover, some 
century and a half later, that bees in a natural condition carry 
their surplus honey-stores upwards. And so the famous 
Stewarton hive, with its easily added upper storeys, and i^s 
resulting extraordinarily increased honey-yields, came into 
being. 

The paramount stage, however, in the e^'olution of the 
modern bee-hive, w'as not reached until the year 1834, when 
the principle of the movable-comb hive w^as discovered by Major 
Augustus Mimn, although the honour of priority for this- 
invention is, it is believed, claimed by several other countries. 
The movable-comb hive at once transformed bee-keeping from 
a black art into an authentic though very immature ai\d youth- 
ful science. The trouble in the present day is that the 
science of bee-keeping thus initiated, has, from the very first,, 
been handicapped by an incorrigible, Peter Pan-like propensity 
of not being able to grow up. The niovable-comb frame idea 
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was at once grasped by all bee-keepers, and as soon as it w^as 
discovered that these frames conlcl be fitted with thin sheets 
of beeswax — impressed all over on both sides w^ith a hexagonal 
pattern to represent cell-bases, wdiich the bees wwild readily 
draw out into comb — then the craft came into possession of a 
thing w’hich w’orked a complete revolntion in the honey and 
w’ax industry. For the first time it then became possible to 
“ manage ” a hive — to add new^ frames to the brood-nest when 
the queen required more room for egg-laying; to do away with 
old clogged and useless combs and substitute good ones; to 
take combs of brood from over-populous colonies and give them 
to less forward ones; to control the breeding of drones by 
limiting the area of drone-comb in the hive, and by closer inter- 
spacing of the combs: to get at any part of the bee-city at a 
mnmenhs notice for renewnl of queens, or any other of a 
variety of operations; to prevent swarming by cutting out 
queen-cells, giving more room in the broocl-nest by emptying 
existing combs of their honey, and adding comb-space for the 
queen; to make artificial swuirms wdien reqnired; and, above 
all, to keep up an inexhaustible supply of honey-combs, these 
being taken a'vvay as soon as filled, the honey in them removed 
by the centrifugal extracting machine, and the empty combs 
returned at once to the hive to be filled again. This latter 
possibility alone, by saving the bees the labour and time needed 
for comb-building just when both labour and time were most 
precious — during the height of the honey-flow — stamped the 
movable-comb hive as a veritable triumph of utility, and at, 
once made it possible to obtain twice as much honey as hereto- 
fore from any given stock. 

In so far as a full exploitation of the advantages of the 
movable-comb system is concerned, bee-keepers have indeed 
little with which to reproach themselves. In the matter of 
hives, however, we are in a very different case. It is here 
that bee-keeping science has kept its pristine babyhood almost 
intact. The straw^-skep age was succeeded by an age of plain 
wooden box-hives; and the hive of the present day, for all 
its ingeniously contrived interior, remains a box and nothing 
more. "Yet it should be a great deal more. It is vital, in fact, 
to the whole future prosperity of the craft that bee-keepers 
shoifld generally recognise prevailing deficiencies in hive-con- 
. struction and set about remedying them without delay. 

The main fault of almost all hives obtainable commercially 
at the present time, is that their walls are too thin. This may, 
at first glance, seem an immaterial point, provided that the 
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hive is capable of excluding all moisture aud draught — but this 
is not so. An indispensable quality in a good hive is that iti 
should be in a very high degree both heat-retaining and heat- 
resistiiig, and in these qualities almost every hive at present 
on the market is lamentably wanting. If there be one principle 
more than another which the writer’s long practical experience 
has established beyond a doubt, it is the necessity for double 
walls in a bee-hive. Nor is it enough to construct the hive of 
two shells, one fitting loosely within the other. This is better 
than the single- wall pattern, but it fails in several important 
particulars, even when the space between the tvA’o shells is 
packed with a heat-intercepting material such as chaff. 
Packing of this nature is liable to get damp, when it soon 
changes into a mass of corruption; and if merely left loose 
between the cases, it proves an unmitigated nnisance, should 
either of tlieni need to be disturbed. Practicability rules all 
packing devices out of court, unless the material be securely 
enclosed. Indeed, its use is rendered superfluous, because 
dead-air — a perfectly confined empty space — is by far the 
best heat-retaining medium known. A good hive, therefore, 
at least as far as concerns the brood-nest, must have all its 
Four sides composed of dead-air cavity-walls, preferably not 
less than three inches thick over all. 

The writer is well aware that in insisting on this point, he 
is running counter to the notions, or want of notions, in the 
majority of bee-keepers, and is especially likely to embroil him- 
self with “ the trade,” It is admitted that a clever and care- 
ful bee-master can make bees thrive to a certain degree in 
almost anything: admitted also the logic — though nob thC' 
morals — of the position that wdiile single-walled hives, easy to 
construct, can be readily sold, it would be folly to push the sale* 
of another article, however superior, which is troublesome and 
expensive to mal^e. Despite the trouble and cost, however, 
stress must here be laid not on the superiority alone of double- 
walled hives, but on the downright necessity of them, where 
bhe bee-keeper looks for the best return on his outlay. 

In such hives, properly designed and put together, it is 
definitely claimed that the bees will remain healthier at all 
seasons, will consume a smaller amount of food during winter,, 
will make more speedy progress in numerical strength chrough- 
out the spring, and, because they thus reach the brink of the* 
summer nectar-flow with a larger population of workers, will 
certainly collect more honey for their owner. The cottager 
and smallholder,, therefore, to whom these observations :aro 
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mainly addressed,. ia earnestly counselled to adopt this system 
of lioiising his bees as one of the principal points in profitable 
apiculture. 

Indeed, it is scarcely possible to extract the fullest advantage 
from the modern movable-comb hive system under any other 
procedure. Damp is the chief enemy of hive-life, and probably 
the main exciting cause of nearly all diseases of bees. A stoclc 
housed in a brood-chamber which can be kept both warm and 
dry, and at the same time freely ventilated, will retain health, 
and thrive in the tkce of continued adverse weather conditions, 
where colonies housed in the single-walled hives will come 
hopelessly to grief. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
The arguments follow^ each other in a vicious circle. Single 
wmlls mean cold wmlls. Cold walls mean perpetually damp 
walls as regards their insides, because the warm vapour 
incessantly given off by both bees and ripening honey, con- 
denses on them: wdiereas with double wails, the interior surface 
of which remains as wmrm as the rest of the brood-chamber, 
this vapour passes harmlessly out of the hive. Damp walls 
mean damp combs and an incessant lowering of temperature, 
which the bees try to counteract bv extra feeding; and extra 
feeding, combined wdth inaction during periods of confinement 
to the hive, means dysentery and possibly worse. 

When we make the w^alls of our hives perfectly non-con- 
ducting to heat, we cut at the root of all this mischief. Then, 
instead of a vicious circle of arguments, w^e have a benevolent 
one. Double walls mean warm walls. • Warm walls mean 
permanently dry walls, and these again ensure a wdmle hive- 
interior dry and of uniform temperature. In winter ihe bees 
are comfortable, their hibernation is more complete, and so 
they require less food. Brood-raising in early spring forges 
ahead betimes. In the summer heats the hive remains cool, 
and the tendency to sw^arming is lessened. Moreover, because 
the hives keep dry under all conditions, the bee-keeper enn 
leave their entrances wide open at all times of year, thus pro- 
viding abimdant means of ventilation; and plenty of fresh air 
means hardy, vigomus, disease-resisting bees. It stands to 
reason that bees of that fettle must always prove the best 
honey-makers. 

In the end, therefore, at the cost of a little extra trouble 
,and timber, the cottager has not only given his children an 
tinlimited supply of body and brain-building food throughout 
the. year, but has probably paid" his rent, and butcher’s and 
baker’s bills into the bargain. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF 
GRAZED PASTURES BY MANURING. 

T. J. Jenkin, M.Sc., 

Univ&rsity College of Wales ^ Ahcrysi^eyth. 

General conclusions obtained from the results of a series 
of experiments on the improvement of hill and peaty pastures 
laid down by the Department of Agriculture, University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, have been published by that 
Department in pamphlet form.* 

These experiments were made in 1913, 1914 and 1915, and 
were all on a uniform plan, as shown in Table I. 

Table I. — Plan of Experiments. 

Manure jper Acre, 

Pt)t 1. 10 cwt. Basic Slag, 42 per cent, total phoaphate, 33*6 per cent, 

citric soluble phosphate. 

11. 10 cwt. Ground Gafsa Phosphate, 62 per cent, total phosphate, 

22*4 per cent, citric soluble phosphate. 

„ in. 6 cwt. Superphospiiate, 30 per cent, phosphate. 

„ IV. No Manure. 

„ V. Superphosphate as for Plot III, with the addition of 20 cwt. 
Ground Lime. 

VI. 20 cwt. Ground Lime. 

„ \TL 36 cwt. Ground Limestone. 

The plots were also cro^s-dressed with a potassic manure, 
viz., l-J- cw^t. sulphate of potash per acre in the earliest experi- 
ments and 6 cwl. of kainit per acre in the later experiments. 

These experiments \vere made at a number of centres 
throughout North Wales. Altliough valuable results were 
obtained, at mnst «)f the (amtres the ground was not siilficiently 
uniform to give reliable results from botanical analyses. Only 
at five centres, therefore, were botanical analyses of the 
herbage made, all primarily in the fourth summer of the 
experiments. At one of the centres, the results were practi- 
cally nil, while the botanical results only showed that 
legimiinous plants were entirely absent from the herbage. 

At a second centre, where the soil w'as a neutral peat and 
the herbage approximately that of the fen type,, there was no 
rdiange which might be considered to be an agricultural 

* The latest pamphlet, “The Tiriprovement of Eoiigh Pasture,” w^as issued 
early iu 1920. The writer is indebted to Professor B. G. White for particulars 
of these experiments. The work |iere I'ftcovded was done while the writer 
was attached to the Department of Agriculture at Bangor. 
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improvement, and the chief botanical result was a distinct 
increase, both in number and vigour, of Jimcus suhnoduhsus, 
following the application of basic slag*, superphosphate and 
superphosphate with ground lime. The most interesting 
feature of this experiment, howmver, was that ground Gafsa 
phosphate had no effect -whatever. 

At the other three centres, very marked results wmre 
obtained, but, imfortnnately, owing to some doubts as to the 
uniformity of the soil, three of the plots at Centre A and one 
at Centre C have been ruled out. 

All the results given here were obtained by the Percentage 
Frequency method. This method has the effect in some cases 
of obscuring some important features, particularly the effect 
of treatment upon the density of the herbage as revealed 
by the number of plant units per unit area. For this reason, 
aggregate results are given in terms both of plant units per 
unit area, and percentage frequency, the unit area selected 
being 36 sq. in. To give detailed analyses w^ould mean very 
long tables, and although these wnuid be interesting, the 
results for many plants occurring onh' in relatively small 
quantities w^ould not be sufficiently definite to be of much 
value. Only the most important plants are, therefore, included 
in the detailed results. 

The Effect of Potash. — At none of the centres where 
botanical analyses were made was there any indication that 
potash had any apprecialde effect. x\t another centre, howr- 
eveig on well-drained, deep, acid peat, it had a marked effect,. 
On the No manure ’’ plot, it had the effect of increasing 
Knapweed {Centaurea nigra) in a very conspicuous manner, 
but this was not seen where the potash was used wdth other 
manures. The greatest improving effect w^as obtained when 
potash was used with superphosphate and ground lime, but it 
was also clearly seen on the basic slag, Gafsa phosphate, and 
'Superphosphate plots. 

No marked difference could be seen betw^een the basic slag 
and Gafsa plots, although White Clover wus more developed 
on the latter. Both wmre obviously superior to the superphos- 
phate plot, which, however, show^ed considerable improvement 
over the nnmanured plot. 

All three plots show’ed a marked increase in the number of 
plant units per unit area. It is interesting to note (Table II) 
that the number of grass units increased equally on tjie basic 
slag and Gafsa plots. There was a considerably greater 
increase in grass units on the superphosphate plot, but the 
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Gentre A : Penlan, Llangollen, Denbiglisliire 

Field : Old pasture in poor condition, continuously grazed, naturally 
well-drained. 

Soil : Shallow, medium loam on slialy brash, 

A Iti tude : 1 ,250 feet. 

Fainfall : Probably about 50 inches. 

Table II.— Aggregate Results for Centre A. Fourth Summer. 



increase of leguminous plants was least on this plot. There 
was actually very little change in the miscellaneous plants, but 
owing to the other changes involved they would appear from 
the percentage results to have- decreased. 

At this centre, Gafsa phosphate clearly had the greatest effect 
on the aggregate botanical composition of the herbage, while its 
effect upon the leguminous plants was considerably more marked 
than that of basic slag. 


Table III. — Some Betailed Percentage Results for Centre A. 
Fourth Summer. 



One of the chief features shown by Table III is that the 
proportion of Bent grass was decreased by all three manures, 


while that of the other grasses was increased. The extent of 
the change varied considerably in some cases. Gafsa phos-' 
phate gave a remarkable increase of white clover. 

Oentre B : Ffridd, Rhyd-ddu, Carnarvonshire 

Field : Yery old pasture, continuously grazed, good natural drainage, 
acid peat on local drift. 

' Altitude : 900 feet. , , ' 

Maiv^all: Very high (probably about 100 inches)- 
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Owing to a very marked change observed in the herbage of 
some of the plots at this centre by the sixth summer, the per- 
centage frequency examination was made both in the fourth- 
summer and in the sixth. 


Table I¥» — ^Aggregate Results for Centre B. Fourth and 

Sixth. Summers. 



Manure 
used : — 

(Basic 

Slag. 

Gafsa 

phos- 

phate. 

Super- 

phos- 

phate. 

None. 

Superphos- 
phate with 
Groimrl 
Lime. 

Ground 
. Lime. 

G ro und 
Lime- 
stiuu:. 


Plant units 

Grramineje ... 

328 

298 

266 

229 

293 

277 

275 


per unit 

Leguminosse... 

95 

93 

75 

13 

94 

70 

27. 


area 

Miscellaneous 

31 

15 

22 

23 

24 

IS 

16 

s 

p 

v: 


Total 

451 

. 406 

363 

265 

411 

365 

318 

W 

Percentage 

Gr;unine;n ... 

72-2 

73-4 

73-3 

86-4 

71-3 

iS-O 

86 -5 

P 

Frequency 

Legiiininosje... 

20-1) 

22-9 

20-7 

4*9 

22-9 

19-2 

8*5 

0 


Miscellaneous 

6-8 

3-7 

6-1 

8‘7 

5'S 

4-0 

5 *0 



T.ital ... 

99-9 

100-0 

100-1 

lioo-o 

10(>0 

100-0 ! 

iuo -0 


Plant units 

1 

Graminea3 ... 

2So 

290 

26S i 

i 208 

320 

301 

304 


1 per unit 

Leguminosfe.. 

1 IS 

6 

4 ! 

1 9 

54 

(>6 j 

46 

PS 

ja 

area 

Miscellaneous 

' 1 

23 

31 1 

1 15 

i ' 

! 31 

24 1 

27 

? 

& 


Total 

345 

319 1 

303 

i 

! 232 

4(.)5 

391 ' 377 

SC 

1 

e 

Percentage 

Grammes ... 

81*2 

90-9 

88G 1 

89- 7 1 

79-0 

77-0. 

80*6 

M i 

Frequency 

Legaminostn... 

5*2 

1*9 

1-3 i 

3-9 

13-3 

16-1) 

12-2 



Miscellaneous 

13-6 

7*2 

10-2 1 

6 "5 1 

7-7 

6-1 

7-2 


i 

Total 

lOO-O 

lOO'O 

99-9 j 

lOO'l 

lOO'O 

1 

100-0 

lUO-0 


* Average figures for three untreated plots. The figures for these three plots 
varied but little. 


In the fourth summer, the most improved plots appeared to 
be those on which basic slag, Gafsa, and superphosphate with 
ground lime were respectively applied, but improvement w’-as 
also noticeable on the superphosphate and ground lime plots. 
On the ground limestone plot improvement w'as very small. 
Table IV shows that at this time there was also a very marked 
difference in the herbage of the plots. On the most improved 
ones, there was a very marked increase in the number of plant 
units per unit area, especially on the basic slag plot, and a striking 
feature is the similarity of the figures for Leguminosse on the 
three' most improved plots. In the percentage ''results, this, 
similarity is obscured and the figures for leguminous plants are '' 
relatively near each other for the five most improved plots. 
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Similarity between the figures for the ground lime and super» 
phosphate plots is also observable. 

By the sixth summer, the basic slag, Gafsa, and super- 
phosphate plots were in a bad state. The first two plots had a 
patchy appearance, with a considerable proportion of practi- 
cally bare soil, while the superphosphate and the iinmanured 
plots appeared to be exactly alike. The superphosphate with 
lime and the ground lime plots were, on the other hand, in 
excellent condition, while the ground limestone plot was much 
improved. As will be seen from Table IV, the iinmanured 
plot had suffered relatively little change in the interval, but 
the change in Plots I, II and III was very marked, the legu- 
minous plants having all but disappeared. At the same time,, 
there was a decrease of these plants on the superphosphate with 
lime plot, but the percentage composition of the herbage was 
still good. The change on the ground lime plot was relatively 
small, but there was a considerable increase in the gramineous 
plant units per unit area. These aggregate figures do not show 
any great difference between the first three plots in the sixth 
year, but, as will be seen from Table V, the superphosphate 
plot was much more nearly similar to the unmanured plot than 
either the basic slag or the Gafsa plots. 

Table V. — Some Percentage Frequency results for Ffridd 
Obtained in the Fourth and Sixth Summers after Treatment. 



Mamire used : — 

1 

Basic 1 
Slagr. 1 

; 

Gafsa 1 

PliOS- 

pliatc! 

Super- 

phos- 

phate. 

No 

Manure. 

Super- 

phosphate 

with 

Crrouml 

Lime. 

Ground 

Lime. 

Ground 

Lime-^ 

stone." 

p4 

Af/mv/'lv 3p|,). , 

33*S 

31-0 

17*7 

22*7 

21*9 

16*1 

15*9 


Ff'.Hfuea- ovum 

17*4 

25-9 

37*0 

41*9 

31- *6 

38-9 

48*2 

<5 

!D 

Moluila eauodea 

U'4 

0*5 

3*9 

7*1 

2*7 

3*4 

7*5 

•rj 

A /itho.m/itluuo odoraf uin 

5*3 

24; 

. 3*6 

2*9 

1*0 

3*2 

2*7 


Tn folium repom 

20*9 

22*9 

2U-7 

4*9 

22*9 

19*2 

7*0 

y 

PotentUlii erectd 

0*5 

0'2 

0*4 

2*0 

1'5 

1*0 

1*6 

p 

o 

iSV,//; uia procumljena 

2*4 

1*2 

' — 

0*5 

2*4 

1*9 

1*2 

« 

fst 

Agrodis spp 

47*1 

58*4 

21*0 

18*8 

28*1 

22*2 

22*8 

% 

FeMuoa ovma 

6*1 i 

5*3 

27*9 

40*5 

39*3 

36*6 

35 '0 

% 

Alolinla owriilea 

2*0 i 

0*6 

4*4 

4*9 

3*3 

2*0 

4*0 

p 

Anthoxantlmm odor atm n 

5*5 

1*9 

— 

2*3 

— 

1*5 

2*7 

W 

Jr folium re/mis 

5*2 

1*9 

1*3 

3*9 

13*4 

16*9 

12*2 

S 

Poteyritilla eretita 

1*2 

0*9 

0*2 

0*6 

2*0 

2*8 

2*7 

m 

Sagiua proGurrhljem 

2*3 

2*5 

0*4 

__ 

2*2 

0*8 

0*5 


* Average for three mitreated plots, ope at each end of the series, the other in. 
the centre. The figures for these three'' plots varied but little, e.g.^ Agrostis 
23'8, 23*7, 20*5 per cent. 
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It would appear from the figures in this table that the 
balance of the herbage on the slag and Gafsa plots was so 
upset that it was unable immediately to return to its original 
.state, but immediate reversion was possible on the super- 
phosphate plot when the effects of the manure were exhausted. 

The effects of slag and of Gafsa phosphate are particularly 
marked upon some plants. It is curious to note that Agrostw 
spp. were much increased even by the fourth summer, when 
■the plots were in excellent condition, while by the sixth 
.summer there was a further increase, although the plots were 
. then in a very poor condition. Some of the other plots showed 
very little change or decrease by the fourth summer, and, 
except on the superphosphate with ground lime plot, the 
development of Agrostis was not far from normal in the sixth 
.summer. Festuca ovina was even more markedly affected by 
Blag and by Gafsa phosphate, but on the other plots it suffered 
relatively little. There was a marked decrease of Molinia on 
the most improved plots, but relatively little on the others. 

From these results, it would appear that, under the con- 
ditions of the experiment, (1) a marked improvement may be 
accompanied by such a change in the botanical composition 
of the" herbage that, when the direct effect of the manure has 
beeh exhausted, the herbage may become even poorer than 
it was originally; (2) an increase in Agrostis spp. may accom- 
pany a marked improvement; (3) a decrease of Festuca ovina 
may also occur wlien an improvement takes place, and, in 
extreme cases, may almost disappear as a result of treatment 
which has given a great improvement: (4'> an increase in 
Trifolium repens accompanies an improvement, while a decrease 
.accompanies a deterioration ; (5) Sagina ptocumhens shows 
an increase with improvement, and may maintain or even 
Improve its increase with, the deterioration v^hich follows 
improvement, if the general balance has been so upset that 
direct reversion to, original condition is not possible. 

Gentre^O: Ffyddion, near Caerwys, Flintshire :™ 

Fkld: Very old pasturf^, continuously grazed, rather fiat, but 
naturally well-drained. 

Soil : Mostly rather heavy loam on clay drift over limestone. 

About 650 feet. 

■Rainfall About 40 incbes. 

The plots at this centre were also examined by the Percentage 
Frequency method in the fourth summer after the application 
of the manures. Part of PlotrYII was on rather lighter soil 
than the other plots, and the results obtained are not, there- 
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fore, included in the tables. Results on the No manure 
plot are the average for two such plots, one ground adjoining 
the basic slag plot and the other in the position shown in the 
tables. 


Table ¥I» — Aggregate Results for Centre C. Eouitli Summer. 



Manures used 

Basic 

Skig. 

G fsa 
.Phosphate. 

Super- 

phosphate. 

Noxie. 

Super- 

phosphate 

witli 

Lime, 

Ground 

Lime. 

Plant units 

Grajnine;n 

380 

387 

256 

220 

313 

191 

per unit 

Leguniinosic - 

87 

107 

.oO 

7 

69 

12 

area 

Miscellaneous 

S3 

27 

34 

59 

44 

45 


Total - - 

500 

521 

340 

286 

426 

248 

Percentage 

[ Grain ineie 

76*0 

74*3 

75*3 

76*9 

73 '5 

77*0 

Frequency 

1 fieguniiiiosic- 

17-4 

20*5 

- 14*7 

2*4 

16*2 

4*8 


Miscellaneous 

. 

6-6 

5*2 

10*0 

20*6 

10*3. 

18*1 


Total - - 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

99 '9 

10,0*0 

99*9 


In the fourth summer (and in other years also) it was clear 
from the appearance of the plots that the most successful were, 
as usual, those on which basic slag, Gafsa phosphate, and 
superphosphate with ground lime had been applied. The 
groun'd lime plot showed no improvement whatever, and, if 
anything, it w'-as rather poorer in appearance than the untreated 
ground. Ground limestone showed a very slight improvement, 
while the improvement on the superphosphate plot was well 
marked, although the line between it and the adjoining Gafsa 
plot was easily traceable. In this case, again, the results; 
show (Table VI) that on the most improved plots there was 
a very marked increase in the number of plant units per unit 
area. Diiferiiig from the other centres, however, the’ 
miscellaneous plants were much affected in the aggregate, but 
in the original pasture they stood at a relatively very high figure. 
The decrease of these plants on certain plots wuas, however, 
so well distributed amongst the various species that the changes 
in individual species w^ere generally insignificant. 

It is of some interest to note that, in spite of the iinderljung 
rock (at no great distance from the surface), the greatest 
change was brought about by Gafsa phosphate.* 

Table VII shows that here, as at Centre B, a marked 
improvement may be accompanied by an increase of Bent 
grass, although there was no marked change on the supers 
phosphate with lime plot. 

^ At one centre only was Gafsa phosphate inferior to basic slag^ and that 
was on a deep neutral peat in Angleseji. At this oeritre Gafsa had no ' effeoi 
whatever, while slag had a marked effect. 
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Bed fescue increased on the most improved plots and also 
on the ground lime plot. On close examination, it was found 
that the appearance of the grass differed greatly in the two 
cases. On the ground lime plot the stems were purplish and the 
grass unattractive, while on the improved plots it vras of 
excellent colour and well grazed. 

The two grasses which seem to have been affected most are 
Sieglingia decumlens (Triodia) and Quaking Grass. Both were 
greatly reduced on the most improved plots. Even ground lime 
had caused some decrease. 

Yorkshire Fog, on the other hand, increased on the more 
improved plots, but not in proportion to the extent of the 
improvement. The increase on the superphosphate with lime 
plot and the decrease on the ground lime plot appear to indicate 
that, under the conditions of the experiment, treatment had 
a special effect upon this grass. 

As usual, a marked improvement was accompanied by an 
increase in Leguminosse, especially White Clover, and this 
increase was exceptionally marked on the Gafsa plot. 


Table ¥11. — Some Percentage Frequency Eesults for Ceiitre 0. 
Fourth Summer. 



Basic 

Slag. 

Gafsa 

Phosphate. 

Super- 

phosphate. 

None. 

Super- 

phosphate 

with 

Ground 

Lime. 

Ground, 

Lime. 

(iroHtis te7iuls 

43-8 

39*5 

41*3 

34*5 

36-9 

39*1 

Festiwa nihra ... 

15*8 

20*9 

13*2 

12-6 

18*5 

19*8 

A nthoxmtkwn odoratmi 

4*4 

4*4 

3*8 

4*2 

3*5 

4*8 

Skfjlingia deciimh§7is ... 

1-6 

0*6 

,’2'6 

6*5 

0*7 

4*8 

lanatm ... 

E-6 

6*4 

6*2 

4*5 

11*0 

— 

Brlza media 

0*8 

1*5 

6*7 

13’7 

2*6 

8*5 

Tnftdmnt repenn 

15*6 

20*0 


1*3 

15*5 

2*4 

Lof eomicidatm 

1*8 

0-5 

1*2 

. 1-2 

0*7 

2*4 


Summary and Conclusions. — The main object of this article 
is to place on record and render available some botanical data 
obtained from manurial experiments under three different sets 
of conditions on very poor pastures in North Wales. For this 
reason, no attempt has been made to discuss the results at all 
fully. From the data given, however, the following conclu- 
,'sions may be drawn: — 

(1) At all three centres a very marked improvement was 
observed on some at the plots. (This was, however, not the 
case at some centres where similar experiments were carried 
out.) ' "" 
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(2) iit each centre, a marked improvement was accompanied 
by a marked increase in the total number of plant units per 
unit area, and this increase was apparently in proportion to 
the extent of the improvement. 

(3) Marked improvement was also invariably accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the proportion of White Clover, 

(4) In one ease, improvement was accompanied by a 
decrease of the proportion of Bent grass, which, however, 
stood originally at a high figure. At the other two centres, 
the proportion increased as a result of improvement. 

(5) At one centre Sheep’s Fescue was profoundly affected 
by basic slag and by Gafsa phosphate. 

(6) In general, equal quantities of high-grade basic slag 
and ground Gafsa phosphate gave nearly equal results, but 
the botanical data strongly suggest that Gafsa phosphate was 
the more effective. In one case, improvement by means of 
these manures was quickly followed by a great deterioration, 
and it would appear that the changes induced by them in the 
first instance were so great that the pasture w^as incapable 
of reverting directly to its original condition. 

(7) Superphosphate with ground lime gave very good 
results, which were, perhaps, not quite so good as those given 
by the two manures already mentioned. At the particular 
centre referred to above, there was not such rapid deterioration 
as with basic slag and Gafsa phosphate. 

(8) Superphosphate alone was in all three cases inferior to 
the manures already mentioned, but it produced a considerable 
improvement. W^ith this manure, the deterioration which 
followed the initial improvement at Centre E consisted of 
a reversion of the herbage to its original state. 

(9) Only at one centre did ground lime alone effect an 
improvement. 

flO') Eesults for ground limestone are given for one centre 
only, where it was more effective than at any other centre. 
Even here, however, its action was very slow. 


* Cf . Stapledon, E.G. : Pasture ^Problems : The Eesponse of Individual 

Species under Manures.” Jour, Agri. VoL YI. Part lY, 1914. 
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MARKETING OF FRUIT. 

H. V. Taylor, A.R.C.S., B.Se., 

Deputy Controller of HortlcuUurG, 

In considering this subject it must not be forgotten that in the 
early days the bulk of the fruit was grown in the vicinity where 
it was needed and the transport was more or less limited to a 
few miles. For this reason there sprang up- many localised 
industries in fruit growing near the populated areas. Questions 
of grading and packing and the kind of packages necessary did 
not weigh very heavily with the producer of the fruit, and he 
used such packages as were convenient. The Kentish and 
Middlesex men found that round baskets, hampers and half- 
bushel baskets vfere the most convenient for trade with the 
London shops, whereas Evesham fruit growers preferred to use 
a square basket of the type now" knowui as the Evesham pot. 
Other districts used fiats or barrels. Ail proved equally satis» 
factory for the carrying on of this purely local business. 

In more recent times, wdth the advent of steam engines and 
railways in the country, making the transport of fruit possible 
over long distances, the limitations of districts suitable for the 
production of fruit no longer obtained. Soil and climate then 
became the more important factors, and wdiere these w^'ere 
suitable for the production of fruit the industry grew', and impor- 
tant fruit growing areas w^ere developed in many parts of the 
country. Even grow-ers engaged in the eider industry in the 
West of England w^ere attracted and turned their attention to 
the possibility of the production of table fniit instead of cider 
fruit. In spite of this development the supply of home grown 
produce w^as seldom,, or never, sufficient to meet the, ever- 
increasing demand for fruit by the urban dwellers and workers 
of the large industrial centres. 

The introduction of powerful and fast ships made it possible 
for growlers so far awvay as Canada. South America,, Aust,ralia 
and Tasmania,, to send to our markets certain varieties of fruit to 
help to satisfy this demand, by supplying varieties which came on 
to' the markets after the bulk of the home-grown fruit had been 
C'onsumed. 

, Imporleii Fruit. — ^For shipment purposes growers m other 
'countries, ,, soon discovered the futility of sending anything but 
.;,"gUod cla.ss, sound fruit, ■ packed in such a manner as to' reduce 
the risk of bruising to a mininuim. Thus they evolved the 
['system of, grading and packing, 'and brought into use the wooden 
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boxes and barrels now so well known on the markets. Legisla- 
tion fixing certain standards of grades and packages, and 
measurements of boxes and barrels, is of more recent introduc- 
tion. It has no doubt stimulated and hastened forw^ard a move- 
ment which was started voluntarily. 

The exporters soon realised also, that to secure repeat orders 
similar classes of consignments should be branded or labelled 
with distinctive and guaranteed marks, and for continued 
business a large bulk of a very fev/ varieties would be needed. 
Experience in marketing soon established these facts, and 
growers in other countries soon adapted their industry to meet 
these conditions. 

A study of the figures showing the imports into this country 
makes it clear that the methods adopted in marketing imported 
fruit has given satisfaction. It is true that many of these con- 
signments reach this country after the home crop has been 
consumed ; but a portion, and an increasing portion, is marketed 
here in competition with the home-grown fruit. 

The disadvantage in respect of tiunsport to which the imported 
fruit is placed should serve as a big handicap, yet because of 
the manner of its presentation such fruit is in favour on the 
markets, and has in fact made considerable headway in securing 
a considerable proportion of the trade. For example, in 1919 
the apple crops in the British Isles wnre exceedingly heavy in 
all districts, yet notwithstanding this, 2,967,284 cwt. were 
imported from abroad between August and December. These 
imported apples, in preference to the home-grown produce, were 
eagerly bought up by retailers, in many instances at prices in 
excess of those realised for our best samples. This fact illustrates 
the standing in the British markets that has lieen secured by 
the imported produce. It has been stated by wholesalers that as 
soon as the foreign crop arrives they have considerable difficulty 
in finding buyers for the home produce, simply because retailers 
and others prefer a standard article on which they can rely to 
an article which may, or may not give satisfaction. 

Home-grown Fruit. — Something 'must be wrong with the 
home industry that such a state of affairs can exist. Is it that 
the English varieties of fruit are inferior to those grown else- 
where? Or is it that the fruit is presented to the public in a 
less attractive, manner than the imported? Or Mo both, these; 
factors operate together 'to the clisa-dvantage of the ffiome-growii 
article?' ^ :y 

The majority of people woul3 admit truthfully that well-grown 
English fruit, with its thin skin, juicy flesh, and pleasing flavour, 
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is probably as fine a fruit as is produced anywhere in the world, 
and much superior in flavour to that produced in places where 
the atmosphere is drier and the heat of the sun more intense. 
The fault appears to be not in the article but in the methods of 
packing and marketing — the manner in which it is presented to 
the public. It therefore becomes necessary to consider {he 
present methods of marketing and distribution, and to see where 
improvements can be made, what direction reforms should take, 
and by whom they should be made. 

There are, of course, growers in this country who not only 
pick their fruit carefully, but grade it into convenient si^es before 
packing into marketable parcels. Such growers experience little 
difficulty in marketing most of their produce, but their number 
is not large. Few people in England have seen apples put 
through grading machines before being properly packed, for even 
in Kent the practice even now is by no means general. The 
usual orchard scene with which one is so familiar, especially in 
the orchards of Somerset and Devon, is that of apples being 
shaken down from the trees, and picked up and thrown into 
barrels; or gathered by hand into baskets and then poured in 
bulk into barrels. Large and small, sound and blemished, 
perfect and ill-shaped fruit, are all mixed in the same package. 
When full the package is roughly handled to shake the fruit down 
tightly, straw is placed on the top and the package is ready for 
market. Seldom are the packages weighed, for it is generally 
accepted that the weight of apples in any given receptacle is 
known, and is constant irrespective of the variety. 

Late varieties gathered in bulk and stored in heaps covered 
with straw in lofts, keep moderately well. The packing of these 
for the market shows little or no advance on those marketed 
direct from the orchard. 

Better packing and better delivery prevails in jhe few cases 
where the grower deals direct with the consumer or the retailer, 
but the quantity of fruit that is marketed in this way is small 
compared with that sent to the markets proper. In most eases 
growers generally are not inclined to treat their packing seriously, 
the result being that the salesman has either to sell the produce 
cheap, or to waste time in a busy market and have the goods 
re-sorted and packed with dear labour. Neither course gives 
satisfaction to the grower. The retailer bujdng the unsorted 
goods is generally dissatisfied. He often finds the best on the 
topv hnd a lot of small inferior fruit at the bottom. Possibly too 
the pa^efcages are less in weight thSn he was expecting. It would 
not he fair to blame the grower for all these offences, though 
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no doubt he could , with a litle care, have rectified many of thein; 
for the packages may during transit have been interfered with 
on rail, and the increase in pilfering during recent years is 
regrettable. Indeed, complaints as to the transport by 
rail of fruits continue to increase, and the whole system is 
giving general dissatisfaction. Transport by motor ensures 
prompt delivery, less handling of the packages, and consequent 
less bruising of the fruit, and providing the cost is not materially 
different this system is likely to be extended for marketing fruit 
in future. 

Sufficient has been written to indicate that reform measures 
are necessary, and that the growers, the distributors, and trans- 
port companies can all assist in helping with them. They should 
be such as to secure the marketing, in proper packages, of vvxdl- 
graded fruit, to satisfy the just demands of the consumer. Deal- 
ing first with the grower’s reforms, the question of varieties arises. 

In the past growers have been in the habit of planting a few 
sorts of local importance, and the fascination of multiplying these 
is clearly shown by quoting as an example, that of an orciuird 
in the West of England no larger than an acre and a half, where 
no less than 17 different kinds were planted. It is true that 
some varieties do better than others in certain localities, and 
that some elasticity must be afforded to the grower when making 
his selection for planting ; but it seems important that the whole 
industry should meet together to draw up a list of varieties which 
may be regarded as of commercial importance. It is not expected 
that all of these would do well in any one district, or in alLciasses 
of soil, but most growers would be able to make a selection to 
suit their needs. If this scheme Avere adopted, varieties which 
are useless or are unknown on the market, would in time be 
eliminated, and a large quantity of the agreed kinds would be 
produced. The public generally would become acquainted with 
these kinds and ask for them. Salesmen and retailers coiilcl 
rely on a large bulk of a few sorts and would be in a position 
to give repeat orders. 

The varieties included in the list should be subject to alteration 
from time to time, in order that new introductions of decided 
promise might he added, and worn out or unprofitable sorts 
struck off. 

When the grower has planted the varieties of fruit that are 
required by the consumer, he should endeavour, by the adoption 
of up-to-date hygienic measures in his orchards, to produce clean 
^ fruit free from blemish, and' in picking to handle it with care, 
so that it may be presented to the consumer in a fit manner. 
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RESEARCH IM ANIMAL BREEDING. 

III. 

E. C. Pdnnbtt, F.B.S. 

Professor of Genetics , University of Camhridge. 

In the previous articles of this series, ■jyuhlished in the 
April and May issues of the Journal, Prof. Punnett dealt 
with the coat colours in cattle, and' the crossing of polled 
with honied cattle as illustrations of simple Mendelian 
inheritance. 

The factorial hypothesis of heredity is, if substantiated, of 
fiiiidaniental importance to the breeder, for it at once raises his 
operations from an empirical to a scientific plane. It brings 
ceitainty where before w^as only conjecture. Consequently, when 
animal breeding experiments were started on the University 
Farm at Cambridge in 1910, it was felt that among the first things 
to do was to choose one or two eases of apparent blending inherit- 
ance, and to study them critically in order to ascertain whether 
they could be interpreted on the factorial hypothesis. The choice 
of material was iiinited to small animals, forn'easons'of economy. 
This, however, was no drawback, for small animals can be bred 
in reasonably large numbers; and we can hardly doubt that 
what we learn frcrn them, is applicable to bulkier and more costly 
stock. Our work has, therefore, been entirely with poiilfey and 
rabbits. 

One of the most extensive series of experiments undertaken 
with poultry was designed to investigate the inheritance of 
weight- For this purpose two standard breeds were chosen, differ- 
ing markedly in 'sixe, but not so much so as to prevent natural 
crossing. . For the larger breed we selected the Gold Pencilled 
Hamburgh, and for the smaller one the Silver Sebright Bantam 
(Plate 1, Pig. 1). As will appear later, the reason for choosing 
these particular breeds was to make use of the same material for 
the elucidation^, of' more than one problem. From the point 
of TOW of size thC' two breeds differed sufficiently, for the average 
weights of, oocks 'and hens respectively were for the Ha,mburgh 
about 1,400' and 1,100 'grammes, while for the Sebright they 
Were about 850 and 650 grammes. Eoughly the Sebrights were 
about S/5ths of the weight of the Hamburghs, 

The first cross birds were intermediate in size, though approxi- 
mating to the larger breed, the eo^^kerels averaging about 1,200 
grammes, and the pullets :^oj#'950 grammes. 'From several 
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pens of such FI birds, an P2 generation of 239 birds was raised, 
viz., 113 cockerels and 126 pullets. In contrast to the uni- 
formity of the FI generation these F2 birds exhibited a wide 
range of variation. As shown graphically in Fig. 6, the weights 
of the cockerels varied from about 550 to 1,600 grammes, while 
those of the pullets were from 500 to 1,200. The majority of 
the birds in this generation were between the weights of the 
original parental breeds, but a few were larger than the Ham- 
burgh, and a few were smaller than the Sebright (Plate 1, Fig. 2 
and 3), Here we have an apparent case of blended inheritance, with 
fair uniformity in FI, and a wide range of variation in F2. Can 
such a case be interpreted in terms of the factorial theory? An 
interpretation is possible if we suppose that the Hamburgh and 
the Sebright differ in several factors, each of which affects the 
weight of the bird. The explanation of such cases was first given 
by Nilsson-Ehle, the well-known Swedish plant breeder, to 
account for the results of certain of his experiments with wheat 
and oats at Svalof. The closeness with which the theory fitted 
his results left little doubt of its being a true interpretation. The 
essential part of his idea is that a similar effect may be brought 
about by more than one factor, though such factors are inde- 
pendently transmitted in the usual way. 

Let us suppose that there a;re several similar factors A, B, C, 
B, (fee., which influence the weight of poultry. When a bird 
possesses none of these factors it will be the smallest type of 
bantam; when it contains A it will be rather larger; when it 
contains both A and B it will* be larger again, and so on until 
the largest breed is reached, which must be supposed to contain 
a full collection of these factors. Again, let us suppose that 
when a bird is pure for one of these factors, Le., when it has 
received it from both parents, the effect on its weight is greater 
than when it has received it from one parent only. In other 
words we suppose that dominance is not complete, and that the 
Aa bird, for example, is not so heavy as the AA bird of otherwise 
•similar constitution. And so also for the other weight factors, 
B, C, D, (fee. 

Now if we suppose that the Hamburgh contained three such 
factors, A, B and C, while the Sebright contained a different one, 
viz., I), we dbtain a theoretical explanation which covers the 
observed facts:— , , 

(1) The uniformity of the parental breeds for a markedly 

different average weight. .y; ' ' / ' ' ' -'i,::':' 

(2) The uniformity of the PI birds in weight. 
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(3) The approximation of the Fl birds to the weight - of 
the larger parent. 

(4) The great variation in weight showm by the F2 generation. 

(5) The production in F2 of birds larger than the Hamburgh^ 
and of others smaller than the Sebright. 

For if the Hamburgh were AABBCCdd, and the Sebright 
aabhccDD, the Fl birds must all be AaBlCcDcL They will be 
unifomi, and at the same time, since they contain a dose each 
of 4 factors, they will not on our hypothesis be much lighter than 
birds "which, like the Hamburgh, contain a double dose of B 
factors. When, however, such birds are bred together they 
should give an F2 generation showing great variation, for such 
Fl birds should produce germ cells of 16 different kinds with 
respect to the four size factors involved, viz. : — 


ABCD 

AbCD 

aBCD 

abCD 

ABCd 

AbCd 

aBCd 

abCd 

ABcD 

AbcD 

aBcD 

ah cD 

ABcd ^ 

Abed 

aBcd 

abed 


From the meeting of tw^o such series of germ cells it is clear 
that all sorts of sizes will result; but the reader who wishes to 
follow out these possibilities in detail must be referred to the 
original paper. It should, however, be noticed that such a com- 
bination as AABBCGDD will occur, in which a bird is pure for 
all 4 factors. Birds of this combination, as well as others, such 
as AABBCCDd or AABBGcDDy should be heavier than the Ham- 
burgh. Again, we may have the combination aahhccdd in which 
none of the 4 factors are found. Such birds must be smaller 
than the Sebright. * 

The theory is in accordance with the series of facts to be ex- 
plained that wars set out on pp. 253 and 255. It can, however, he 
subjected to further test. The very large P2 birds, and the very 
small Ones should, on the theory, breed true to size. Lack of 
opportunity prevented the testing of the biggest ones, but a pair 
of the smallest F2 birds (shown on Plate 1, Fig. 2 and 3) w’^as. 
mated together, and found to breed true to the unusually small 
size. Lastly, among the birds of intermediate size there should 
be some which are pure for 2 factors, e,g,, AABBccdd, which 
should breed true to a size intermediate between that of the 
Hamburgh and the Sebright. Recent tests have revealed the 
existence of such birds. 

This series of experiments suggests that even so complicated 

^ ‘‘On Inheritance of Weights in Poultry,” by 'E. L. :Punnett , ahd 
P. G. Bailey : /oarwn/ o/ Vol. IV, 1914. 
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a character as that of weight, where inheritance is seemingly of 
a blended nature, can nevertheless be interpreted in terms of 
definite factors, each producing a definite effect. It is not of 
course suggested that weight is dependent solely upon such 
factors. Absolute uniformity, even where animals are of the 
same geiietical constitution, cannot be expected. For no two 
animals can be treated exactly alike with respect to food and 
other conditions. Moreover, it is conceivable that other factors, 
influencing vigour as distinct from weight, may come into opera- 
tion, and produce some effect upon weight itself. 

The results are not without interest in connection with the 
problems of in-breeding and the effects of a cross. Close in- 
breeding is held by some to lead to deterioration in the matter 
of size, and there is certainly some foundation . for this belief. 
Yet it is by no means certain that, sometimes at any rate, this 
deterioration is not due to the fact that the original material was 
impure in some of the size factors, and -that one or more of these 
may have been eliminated by unconscious selection. Again, 
ihere is much evidence to suggest the view that first-cross animals 
frequently make unusually good growth, and exceed both parental 
■strains in weight. By some this effect is referred to the increased 
vigour resulting from a cross. This, of course, is no explanation, 
so long as we cannot state precisely how this increased vigour is 
brought about. It may be that there are definite factors working 
for’ vigour, though at present this has not been experimentally 
proved. The poultry results force us to recognise that increased 
size in first crosses may be due to a cumulative effect of different 
size factors brought in by the two parental breeds. 

The two strains AABBccdd and aahhCCDD would each be of 
intermediate size, and nearer in this respect to the Sebright than 
to the Hambtirgh, First-cross birds betewen these two would 
be in constitution AaBhCcDd, t.e., of the same constitution as 
the FI Hamburgh-Sebrights, They would be larger than either 
of the intermediate parental strains, but this increase would not 
be due to vigour incidental to a cross, but to the cumulative effect 
of the 4 factors A, B, C, D, of which two were brought into the 
cross by each parent. Moreover, such FI birds might be 
expected to give a small proportion of progeny larger than them- 
selves, and breeding true to this increase in size. Where a notable 
increase in size follows on a cross, it suggests that’ the breeds 
fised contained different size factors; and if this were so it would 
be possible to establish a strain of increased .size by working on 
^ the lines indicated by the factorial' theory. ^ 
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Suggestive as the poultry experiments are, we recognise that 
we are only at the beginning of this kind of enquiry. Some 
experiments of a similar nature with rabbits gave a different 
result. A cross was made between the Polish, which is the 
smallest of the breeds of domesticated rabbits, and the Flemish, 
which is one of the largest. The Polish was used as the father 
of the FI animals, which were intermediate, and fairly uniform 
in size (Fig. 7). From two pairs of such FI animals an P2 
generation was raised. Owing to lack of aeeommodation the 
total number of offspring reared was only 37. Nevertheless this 
F2 generation shows a remarkable feature in that the size of 
the FI animals was not exceeded, although some were nearly as 
small as the Polish parent. The absence from the F2 generation 
of anything approaching the size of the Flemish is highly 
puzzling, and no explanation can at present bo offered. The 
experiment is being repeated with the difference that the FI 
animals have been bred from Polish doe x Flemish buck, 
instead of in the reverse way as before. 

^ 
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Fig. 7. Illustrating tlie inheritance of weight in a Polish x Flemish cross. Each individual 
is represented by a dot on the chart according to its weight in lb. and oz. Thus, the Fi animal, 
Pi 16 weighs 4 lb. 13 oz., and the Pi 17 weighs 5 lb. 2 oz. 


When planning investigations on these cases of apparently 
continuous variations it was felt desirable to choose another 
example of a different type. Accordingly a “ pattern case 
was selected in rabbits. Here, as in many of the domesticated 
animals, we encounter white markings, and the extent of these 
is very variable. We can in fact obtain a continuous series 

^ Genetic Studies in Eabbits. 1. — On the Inheritance of Weight,” by 
R. 0. Piinhett and the late P. G. Bailey: Journal of GmeticB. VoL Ylllf 
1918-19, ^ 
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ill the rabbit j ranging between the sell -coloured animal with 
'a touch of white on the nose or on a paw, and an animal 
eornpletelj'’’ white except for a touch of pigment round the 
eye and at tlie root of the tail (Plate 2, Eig. 3). Such a 
coiitiniioiiKS fc’ciies can in fad be Ined in the 'Ed generation ironi 
a cross between a self-coloured animal and oiie of these almost 
white ones. The problem here again was to deteiiaiiie wEether 
such an apparent^ eontiimoiis series could be expressed in 
terms of a few definite factors, or ^Yhetlle^ some other e:\plana- 
tioB had to be ■sought. 

The case was of more than usual interest because Professor 
Castle, working at a >siniilar, case in rats, had put forward the 
v‘e’Y iliat the factor itself could be changed by ‘‘ selection.’’ 
Wei’e this view up]!, eld by experimental research, it is evident 
that we should have to ydve rip il'ie conception of the relative 
j)er]ria]ieiiee of the factor which forms the basis of the 
iactoria-l theory, and rvith it tb.at hope of control over breeding 
operations which the definite and permanent factor signifies. 
Tlie results 'of our experiments with rabbits did not bear out 
Professor Castle’s view. We found that a comparatively simple 
' interpretation on factorial lines wniilcl cover the facts. More- 
over, Professor Castle himself has recently given up his earlier 
view, and considers that an orthodox explanation, in terms 
of the factoria,! theory, is adequate. We have mentioned the 
case here because the idea that the factor can be influenced 
by selection ”■ is to be found in text-books that are widely, 
road. It maj’’ serve to jirevent misunderstanding if it is realised 
that the view is no longer supported by its originator. 

As we have already stated, a cross betw^een a self-coloured 
animal nid a '' White Dutch ” gives El animals with a 
small but varying amount of white, and in E2 a full range 
from Self to White Dutch. In such a series, however, the 
gradual increase of the White occurs in a more or less orderly 
fashion. Tt begins with the tip of the nose or muzzle, the tips 
of the fore paAvs, and the “ bla'ze it then invades the neck, 
shoulders and fore limbs; at a more advanced stage we reach 
the typical pattern of the Dutch rabbit (Plate 2, Eig. 1) ; later^ 
on thej)igni8nte(l area round 'the eyes is reduced and the 
'Coloured ,area of 'the body becomes patched with white, giving 
nise "to,: tlm '^spotted Dutch” : (Plate 2, Fig. 2); further 
'rediictipn'of' the pigment eyehtually results in the White Dutch 

yCPlate 9)-' ''' . " , , 

The -'Geiiie'tics'.O'f' the Dutch Hsibbit— -a Criticisixi,’' by E, C. Pun nett: 
J^oumal qf QemftGd^ Vd, IX, 1920 . W ^ ' 






P'IG> 1. — Rabbit witli Dutch iiattcm 


FI(4. 


!. — S [lotted Dutch ralibit 


FiO- X — AVhi?e Dutch rabbit. 
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A long series of experiments has shown lis chat: 8 pattern— 
types eurrespoiidiiig to Dutch, spotted ])ntch, and White Dateh 
can be got to breed approximately true, hhe leore pigiiiented 
tends 'to be dominant to tln.^ less pigmented, hat as aiL* 
dominance is la.r from complete, so that Marions hiienmdiaLe 
forms arise. Two pairs of factors T4 ami S-s serve to inteviirefc 
the range of forms hetvveen Dutch mid "White Detch, Dritcli being 
TTRS, Rpfstted Dutch tlSS, and White Dutch iltfjs. 

The relation of all these to the ojore heavi'V pigrr-ided ■•vvies 
is determined miother factor P ; its preBeir.e repreBc-nts rm’ch 
iiicrenaed pigiiLGutation. A single dose of P aiMed :o Woite 
Dutcii transforms the animal into one with a pattern re mabling 
file DutevdW added lo Spotted ])iit.h, it leads tr; a grade el v*;'- 
iiieiitation hetwe.-ci 'Oiitch and se rf -colour ; n'dfh.Kl tea Dutdi, it 
results in an aiiimd. tln.t Is almost or quite self-coloiirecL Whiere 
the e]iim:d Is PP tb';> WTihi^ jtroa: is further diminished, but r!',e 
diffenmcc^ ludwcim PP }:Ik! Pv animals has not yet been fully 
woidied out. 

The oiitstandiiig fact in connection with these patterns is 
that anadysis of this eontinriorm - series, from self to almost 
white, has proAidecl an interpi'etation in terms of the factorial 
theory; and that, too, in terms of but B factors. 




* The Pj)tt8S aniioal uiay be indistinguishable from thejjjjJ'/SS animal in 
appearance, but the two breed very dilfarently. 

E' 2 
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MOULD" AND ITS CONTROL. 

II 

E. S. SiXMON, 

MycMogist to the South Eastern Agricultural College, 

Wye, Kent. 

The first part of this article, published in the May issue 
of the Journal, contained a description of the Life-History 
of the Hop-^' Mould or Mildew. An account was given 
of the damage caused by Mould ” and the preventive 
measures to he taken against furiher attacks. The figure 
numbers quoted below refer to the illustrations in Part I. 

Indirect Metliods. — It is of great importance for the hop- 
grower who experiences trouble with “ mould ” to pay 
attention to the following indirect methods of keeping the 
disease in check. 

(1) Destruction of “ mouldy ’’ Hops and Bines. — The 
dangerous practice is sometimes followed, even by experienced 
hop-growers, of not picking the hops in a garden, or in a 
portion of it, which has become overrun by “ mould.’’ Such, 
‘‘ mouldy ” hops are often left on the poles or wire work for, 
weeks after hop-pfcking~time (Fig. 10) for the linnets to 
shatter or for the wind to blow away. The result is that the] 
petals ” of these over-ripe hops, bearing thousands of con- 
ceptacles with winter-spores (Fig. 6), become dispersed over 
the surface of the hop-garden, with the result that next season, 
given suitable weather conditions, severe attacks of “ mould ” 
occur again in the same garden. It is difficult to believe that 
any hop-grower becoming conversant with the life-history of 
the hop-mildew would tolerate this practice of sowing his hop- 
garden with the ** seeds ” (spores) of monld.” Even in 
the stress of hop-picking time, or at any rate immediately after- 
wards and before the unpicked hops have become shattered, 
the bine and the mouldy hops should be collected and burnt 
on the spot or carted off to make a bonfire on ground outside 
the hop-garden. Mouldy bines and hops should not be used 
as litter in yards where the dung is carted out to hop-gardens, 
nor as foundation for stacks except in places far removed from 
hop-gardens. 

(2) Early Stripping^* and Removal of ‘'Runners/' — ^Where 
there is reason to fear an early outbreak of “ mould ” through 
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contamination of the soil, it is a wise precaution (in addition 
to early sulphuring) to strip off the lowermost leaves of tha 
bine as early as it is safe to do so. The lower leaves of the 
bine serve as rungs of a ladder by which the “ mould ” ascends 
higher and higher towards the “ burr.” The lowermost leaves' 
can be removed first and then in one or two operations at a 
later date the remaining leaves up to the breast-wire ” or 
about five feet; by this plan the growth of the young hop-plant 
does not receive too great a check. 

The spread of the disease later in the season is frequently 
caused by the patches of “ mould ” present on the leaves o^ 
the ‘‘ runners ” growing out of the hills. The summer-spores 
from these patches are carried by the wind to the young hops 
where they give rise to “ mould ” or “ red mould.” The 
” runners ” should be cut off with the hoe, or — a better practice 
— pulled out of the ” hill.” For the same reason any lateral 
shoots from the stripped bine should be removed. 

(3) Avoidance of ” Housing-md ’ — With certain systems of 
planting and training a great deal of bine is produced which gets 
matted together at the top, the ” heads ” extending more or less 
across the alleys — a condition known as ” hoiised-in.” In these 
circumstances there is a lack of ventilation and sunshine, and 

mould ” thrives. A system of training should be adopted to 
remedy these drawbacks.^ 

(4) Balanced Manuring, — ^Excess of nitrogenous manure 
induces late sappy growth of the hop-plant, which is then* 
specially liable to be overrun by ” mould.” The necessary 
phosphatic and potash requirements of the crop must not he, 
neglected.* 

(5) Provision of Male Hops. — The planting of male hops (1 
male hill to every 200 female hills) throughout the garden 
provides for the fertilisation of the “ brush,” and thus 
appreciably shortens the critical period when the hop is in 

burr.” The male hop must be of a variety which produces 
pollen-dust at the time when* the particular variety with which 
it is planted is in ” burr.” The seeded portion of a hop-cone 
is less liable to ” mould ” than the seedless part — a fact first 
pointed out by Mr. A. Howard when at Wye College. + 

(6) Extirpation of “ Wild Hops ” in Hedges and Waste Places. 
— Where so-called “ wild hops ” (usually originating as 
“ cuts ” thrown out from a hop-garden) exist in the neigh- 

See A. Amos^ Hop Cultivation (Joum. Board of Agrie.)^ XVI, 881 
Y1910). » 

f See Jown S.E. Agric, ColL, XIV, 214 (1905). 
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boiirhood of a hop-garden, they constitute a source of danger. 
As soon as mould ’’ occurs on these ‘‘ wild hops — which 
is often very early in the season — myriads of summer-spores 
liegin to stream from them on the air, and with favouring 
wdiids these reach adjacent hop-gardens. Since ‘‘ wild hops 
are not sulphured, the mould ” on them constitutes an 
unchecked source of infection throughout the season; the soil 
beneath them becomes plentifully contaminated wdth the con- 
ceptacles and their winter-spores, accounting for the early out- 
breaks of “ mould ” which so often occur year after year on 
** wild hops.’’ A case of the sudden infection early in the 
season of a hop-garden at ‘‘ Spring Grove,” Wye, was 
investigated by Mr, Arthur Amos and the writer. The original 
source of the outbreak was tracked clown to some ‘‘ mouldy ” 

wild hops’” growing by the side of a ditch adjoining the hop- 
garden. Infection of the hop-garden from this point was 
proceeding through a wedge-sliaped area of increasing 
dimensions. All ” wild hops ” in the vicinity of a- garden 
should be grubbed up and destroyed.'^ 

(7'^ Varletfes Resistant to '' Mould ,'' — No exact testing, under 
the same conditions, of the comparative susceptibility to mould ” 
of the various commercial varieties of hops appears to have been 
made. The true Golding ” varieties are generally believed to 
be specially snseeptible, while the old varieties Grapes ” and 

Jones ” have been stated to be more resistant. It is probable 
that under certain conditions all the commercial varieties 
of hops at present grown are liable to bad attacks of mould.” 
There is, however, one variety of hop which is absolutely immune 
to the attacks of “ mould.” This is a variety which possesses 
yellow-green leaves and is called the “ (1 olden Hop”; it is 
sold by nurserymen as a garden plant, and does not appear to 
have any commercial value, since it is of weak growth and the 
hops are of poor brewing quality. Attempts are being made at 
Wye College to raise, by cross-breeding ” from the ‘‘ Golden 
Hop,” seedlings immune to “ mould ” and possessing the other 
desirable characteristics. 

* The same species of mildew {S, Humuli) lives on the cultivated 
Strawberry and also on a number of common weeds (e.g., Meadow-sweet, 
Field Ladj’s-raantle, Willow-herb, Potentilla reptam). Investigations have 
shown, ^ however, that the forms of the mildew on all these plants are 
s^ecialued and cannot pass, from the hop-plant to the strawberry, or 
vice remt (See K S, Salmon in Jonrn. Agric. Sci., II, 327 (1907), there 
is consequently no danger to the hop-garden from this mildew growing on 
any other plants — notwithstanding the statement to the contrary that is 
occasionally met with. ' 
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Spurious Measures often taken against MouM.”— (1) 
Snlphnr in the Hill /' — In the mistaken belief that '' mould ” 
lives on the hop-plant in, the hill ” during the winter months, 
applications of sulphur (usually in the form of black sulphur,” 
sulphur vivum or green sulphur ”Y are given to the crown of 
the ” hill ” in early spring. Since the spawn ” of the hop- 
mildew does not occur in the hill ” or on the crown, it is 
mere waste of labour and material to apply sulphur (or any 
proprietary article) in this manner. Sulphur, and chemical 
substances generally, are not able to Idll the winter-spores in the 
conceptacles, which may be lying on or in the soil arouTid the 
'' liill,” owing to the thick, impervious corky ” walls of the 
conceptacle. 

(2) Use of Gypsum, — Although gypsum (sulphate of lime) 
may under certain conditions act as a fertiliser when applied to 
the soil and so promote the general growth of the hop-plant, 
there is no scientific w'arrant for the belief held by some farmers 
and fostered by the sellers of gypsum, that the sulphur contained 
in gypsum is taken up by the plant which then becomes proof 
against “ mould.” This theory probably dates from the period 
when “ mould ” wms generally believed to be due to the diseased 
condition of the sap of the hop-plant. 

The practice of using gypsum in the “ hill ” (usually at the 
time of '' dressing ” or cutting is, for the reasons given 
above (1), only a waste of labour and material. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR JUNE. 

E. J. Kussbll, D.Sc., 

Director, Rothamsted Ex'perimental Station. 

Tlie Possible Use of Town Eefnse as Manure The 
question has often been asked whether town refuse can safely 
be used as manure, and if so, what price the farmer would 
be justified in paying for it. Town refuse has the great 
advantage that it is available at all times and in considerable 
quantity, and on heavy land it has proved effective in 
lightening the soil and making it work more easily. It has, 
however, the great disadvantage that it may contain the germs 
of crop diseases, and this has become -all the more serious 
since the spread of Wart Disease throughout various counties. 
Unfortunately no simple test is known to enable one to 
§,scertaiii whether a bulk of town refuse is or is not free from 
the spores of wart disease. 

Apart from this risk, however, there is a good deal to be 
said for its use. Its composition varies considerably as 
betw-een different towns, though in any given town the 
variation may be less than might be expected. Thus, three 
separate samples from Sheffield have given the following 
results: — 


Permifage of 

Sample 1 . 

SamjiJe 2. 

Sample S. 

Moistnro 

2-84 

2*89 

2*77 

Organic inaiter (Inss on ignition) ... 

28-6 

34-2 

37*5 

Nitrogen (ttital) ... ... ... ■ 

•7 

0*57 

0*67 

Equal to Amjiionia 

•86 

0*70 

0*81 

Phosphoric Acid (as P.,0 3 ) 

•77 

0*49 

0*45 

Equal to Tri-baaic Phosphate of Lime . 

1-74 

1*09 

0-98 

Potash' (as Kg 0) 

•33 

0-64 

0*50 

Lime (as Calcinm Carbonate by calcimeter) 

4*1)3 

1-G 

2*1 

There is a satisfactory amount 

of organic matter 

and of 


nitrogen, and the lime, while not large in quantity, would help 
in lightening a heavy soil. 

The Storage of Artificial Manures. — A correspondent has 
raised the question as to how long various artificial manures 
may be kept stored in a dry place without losing effectiveness. 
With the exception of superphosphate most artificial manures 
could be kept indefinitely if the conditions of storage were 
sufficiently good. In practical circumstances, however, the 
conditions are more or less defective, and trouble arises owing 
to the absorption of moisture. ^ 
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Basic Slag is very little afteeted by storage, and can be kept 
almost indefinitely in a reasonably dry shed or store. 

Sulphate of Ammooiia is somewhat more easily affected by 
atmospheric moisture, especially if it comes from small gas works 
where it has not been well finished. The well-made neutral 
sulphate, however, is less affected. In any case the material is 
best stored in bags placed on planks or on a layer of peat 
rather than on the bare earth or brick floor. It may cake some- 
what on storage, and should then be broken up with a wooden 
crusher. 

Nitrate of Soda, Kahiit and Sulphate of Potash. — These 
substances will keep indefinitely under dry conditions, such as 
the merchant’s store; they may also be preserved for a long 
time in a well built shed on a farm. They undergo no inherent 
deterioration, but they may become lumpj^ through the action of 
moisture, and must then be crushed. There is no practical 
limit to the length of time the al)ove fertilisers may be kept so 
long as the conditions are suitable. 

Superphosphate is in a rather different category, and under- 
goes slow change on storage, -which up to a certain point is advan- 
tageous. Well made samples in good condition have been stored 
for the necessary time by the^ makers; but prolonged storage 
may cause deterioration to set in. On the whole it is advisable 
to avoid the necessity of storing by careful calculation of the 
requirements and by using early in the following season any 
material that happens to be left over. 

NHrate of Lime cannot easily be stored once the package has 
been opened, as it is liable to absorb moisture in clamp situations. 

Ground Lime stone can be stored indefinitely, either in bags or 
in bulk ; but lime cannot be stored in bags, again because of its 
great power of absorbing moisture. 

Haura Phosphate. — Much interest is being taken in Nauru 
phosphate, and enquiries are being made by farmers and 
others as to its probable value. Samples are not yet to hand, 
but arrangements have been made at Botbamsted for a field 
test as soon as the material arrives.* Even if it proved 
unsuitable for direct application to the land, it might still be 
found valuable in the manufacture of superphosphate. It is 
stated to be very rich in phosphate, containing phosphoric 
acid equivalent to 85-86 per cent, of tricalcic phosphate, with 
occasional patches running as high as 87“88 per cent.; there 
is said to be no low grade, and that it would be impossible to 
ship a cargo running below 80 per cent, without deliberate 

* Experiments are already being undertaken; elsewhere. 
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adulteration. Tlie original estimate of the amount on the 
islarid was 50,000,000 tons, but this figure has now been 
amplified a-iid is pat at 75,000,000 Lons. The composition is 
better tlmn tliat of African phosphates, which contain 
phosphoric acid equivalent to about 60 per cent, of tricalcio 
phosphate. It remains to be seen, however, whether it can 
compete in the matter of price and effectiveness with these 
phosphates in view of the long sea voyage : Nauru lies nearly 
2,000 miles to the N.E. of xiustralia, half-way between the 
SoioiTion Islands and the IsTarshall Islands, and freight is 
bound to be an importaj:it consideration. 

Potash Conlent of French Eainit. — The company responsible 
for the supply of French potash fertilisers informs us that the 
graxle of Sylviiiite known as French Kainit is sold with a 
minimum guarantee of 14 per cent, of potash (KgO), and 
that its composition actually approximates to 14-16 per cent. 
This correction is made because a some-what lower figure was 
mentioned in an earlier issue of these notes. 
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MOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR JUNK 

E. T. Halnan, M.iL., 

Ministry of Agricidture and Fisheries. 

Hints on the Storage of Cake,— On most farms the stocks of 
cake bought for winter use will be almost exhausted, and ik 
may therefore be opportune to enumerate the chief points to 
observe in order to keep cakes in good condition. The corner 
of the shed used as a cake store should be dry and 
well ventilated, and if possible should be provided with a 
cement floor. In buying cakes the purchaser should see that 
the cakes are clry and in clean wdiolesome condition. It is 
generally a good investment to have cakes analysed. Cakes 
that are at all mouldy or damp should be avoided at all costs. 
In stacking the cakes, care should be taken to stack them so 
that the air can circulate freely through the pile, in order 
to avoid the possibility of damping and overheating. Cakes 
that are properly stored in a dry, well ventilated shed, keep 
sweet and wholesome for a long time, and the little extra 
trouble and expense in providing a suitable shed for well 
stacking the cakes is more than repaid by the absence of 
feeding troubles. 

Oats and Oat By-products, — Oats are familiar to all farmers 
as a stock feed and are especially valued for young and growing 
stock. Oats form a palatable feed for horses, cows, cattle 
and sheep. For horses, the oats are fed whole or clipped; for 
cows and cattle and sheep, the oats are roughly crushed. With 
the hulls removed, and finely ground, oats form an excellent 
food for young calves and growing pigs. For poultry, the 
oats are ground whole to a fine impalpable meal, which under 
the name of Sussex ground oats is especially valued for 
fattening poultry. 

In the manufacture of oatmeal for human consumption 
several by-products arise which are, perhaps, less familiar to 
the stock feeder. The outside hull is first removed. The hulls 
resemble chaff in composition, and have a very low feeding 
value, but can be regarded as a suitable diluent for concentrated 
feeding stuffs. The hulls, called ‘‘ sids ’I in Scotland, form 
from 20-40 per cent, by weight of the whole grain, and 
hundreds of tons are prodr^ed annually ■ and find a ready- 
market. In Scotland it is the usual practice for the miller 
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Name. 

Price 
per Qr. 

s. lb. 

Price 

per 

Ton. 

& s. 

Maiiurial 

Value 

per 

Ton, 

& s. 

Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Starch 

Equiv. 

per 
100 lb. 

Price 

per 

Unit, 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

B. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Eqiiiv. 

a. 

Barley, English Feeding 

i2l- 

400 

11 

15 

1 

6 

10 

9 

71 

2/11 

1 *56 

„ Gatiadian „ - 

40/- 

400 

11 

4 

1 

6 

9 

18 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

Oats, English „ 

ii/- 

336 

14 

13 

1 

9 

13 

4 

59'5 

4/5 

2*37 

,, Foreign ,, 

Make, Argentine - 

?>2l- 

320 

11 

4 

1 

9 

9 

15 

59-5 

3/3 

1*74 

52/6 

480 

12 

5 

1 

5 

11 

0 

81 

2/9 

1*47 

Beans, English spring - 

70/- 

532 

14 

15 

3 

1 

11 

14 

66 

3/6 

1*87 

5 , „ winter - 

55/- 

532 

11 

12 

3 

1 

8 

11 

66 

2/7 

1*38 

,, Rangoon - 

8/6 

112 

8 

10 

3 

1 

5 

9 

66 

1/8 

0*89 

Peas, English blue 

58/- 

504 

12 

18 

2 

13 

10 

5 

69 

3/- 

1-61 

„ „ dun 

70/- 

504 

15 

11 

2 

13 

12 

18 

69 

3/9 

2*01 

„ „ maple - 

72/- 

504 

16 

0 

2 

13 

18 

7 

69 

3/10 

2*05 

„ Japanese’^- - 

U2/0 

504 

25 

0 

2 

13 

22 

7 

69 

6/6 

3 -43 

Buckwheat - 

6F/- 

392 

18 

6 

1 

9 

16 

17 

53 

6/4 

3*39 

Rye, English 

55/5 

480 

12 

18 

1 

8 

11 

10 

72 

3/2 

1*70 

Millers’ offals — Bran 

— 



6 

15 

2 

10 

4 

5 

45 

1/11 

1*03 

,5 „ Coarse 











middlings 

— 

— 

9 

5 

2 

10 

6 

15 

64 

2/1 

1*12 

Barley meal - 

— 

— 

15 

0 

1 

6 

13 

14 

71 

3/10 

2*05 

Maize „ - ' - 

— 



10 

17 

1 

5 

9 

12 

81 

•2, '4 

1*25 

Fish - 

Linseed Cake, English - 



— 

21 

0 

7 

12 

13 

S 

53 

5/1 

2*72 

— 

— 

16 

7 

3 

12 

12 

15 

74 

H/5 

1*83 

Cottonseed., „ 

— 

— 

12 

10 

3 

5 

9 

5 

42 

4/5 

2*37 

,, „ decorti- 












cated 

— 

— 

15 

0 

! ^ 

6 

9 

14 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

„ Meal decorti- 












cated 



— 

12 15 

! 5 

6 

7 

9 

71 

2/1 

1-12 

Coconut cake 



— 

10 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

79 

1/9 

0*94 

Groundnut cake - 

— 



9 

0 

3 

9 

5 

11 

57 

l/Il 

1*03 

„ „ decorticated 



. — 

12 

0 

5 

5 

6 

15 

73 

1/10 

0*98 

Palm kernel cake - 





6 

5 

2 

1 

4 

4 

75 

1/1 

0*,58 

Brewers’ grains, dried, al e 

j 

; — 

i] 

17 

2 

7 

4 

10 

49 

1/10 

0*98 

^5 r wet 

1 

1 — 

1 

7 

0 

12 

0 

15 

15 

1/- 

0-54 

Distillers’ „ dry 

1 — 

1 

11 

0 

2 

16 

8 

4 

57 

2/11 

1*56 

Malt culms - - 

I 

•— 

7 

0 

3 

6 

3 

14 

43 

1/9 

0*94 

PotatoGS’l* - - 

' 



2 

17 

1 ^ 

8 

2 

9 

18 

2/9 

L47 

Swe<l(;.sf 

— 

— 

1 

4 


5 

0 

19 

7 

2/9 

1*47 

Mangoldsf - - - 

— 


1 

3 

0 

6 

0 17 

6 

2/9 

1-47 

Yetch and oat silagef - 



i 2 13 

i 

0 15 

1 

18 

14 

2/9 

1*47 


^ Price at Liverpool. f Purm value. 


Note.— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in London, unless otlierwisa stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
April and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manurial value is Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £7 19s. 
per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the stai-ch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. 
iff starch equivalent is l*lld, A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
l-ier lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quotec||On his own market. 
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to send tliG “ sids ” back to the farmers who sent in the oats 
for milling. 

After the hulls have been removed, the resultant kernel is 
further treated to remove the tuft of hairs present at the top, 
and these hairs form the product called “ oat dust.” This 
oat dust forms a light fluffy felted mass, contains a consider- 
able proportion of protein and fat, and owing to its nature 
is usually sold mixed with other feeding stuffs. 

In further treatment the outside skins of the kernels are 
partially or wholly removed, and this product forms the oat 
bran, middlings, or shorts. Oat bran resembles wheat bran 
in composition and feeding value, but contains more fat. 

The appended table of chemical analyses taken from Henry’s 
Feeds and Feeding will give the reader an idea of the com- 
parative values of the oat and its by-products. 



Water. 

Protein. 

Fibre Nitrogen- 

■ free Extract. 

Fat. 

Ash. 

Oats 

. 9*2 

12*4 

10*9 

59*6 

4*4 

3-5 

Oat bran . , 

. 6*4 

12*2 

18*3 

52*3 

4*7 

6*1 

Oat dust 

. 6*6 

12*6 

18*7 

49*9 

5*2 

7*0 

Oat hulls . . 

. 6*8 

4*0 

29*2 

52*3 

1*7 

6-0 

Notes on 

Table 

of Prices.- 

— Palm 

kernel 

cake 

and wet 


brewers’ grains form two very cheap feeding stuffs. There is 
little doubt that the cheapness of palm kernel cake is associated 
with the fact that it is a difficult cake to get the stock to 
eat at first. The golden rule with palm kernel cake is to 
introduce it very gradually into the feed and to keep the 
troughs scrupulously clean. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD^ 

AaMCULTLTEAL SCHOOLS IN ALBERT A— WHEAT 
GROWING IN CANA1)A« 


The following note has been commiinieatecl by Hr. J. McCaig, 

Editer of Publications, Department of Agrieiiltiire, Alberta : — 

». The Province of Alberta, Canada, is 
Systsia 01 Mmcue , . ..... . , , , A, 

, . , becoming disuiigiiisned 

AgncHRnrai ^ 

Seliool^ In Alberta, 


ior 


work in 

.agricultural education, eiiie% through the 
'inhuence and wort of the lion. Diiiiean 
Harsiiaii, present Minister of AgTiciilture for the Province. Mr. 
Marshcii is a freqaent visitor to the Mother Comitry and may be 
ktiown to good niaiiv readers of this JouraaL In company with 
two other Canadian breeders he recentiy puichasecl a shipmont 
of SliorthoiTis and riliropshires for his own iariii. 

Coiitraiy to eominon practice, the Alberta system of agrienl- 
tiiml education begins with a strong iinderstriictiire rather than 
a hei-u\T top, as represented by an agricultural college. All the 
provinces of Canada, in fact, are active in utilising a good body 
of agricultural material in connection with the elementary 
schools. This body is coinmonl}^ referred to as educational 
agriciiiture ’’ rather than ‘‘ material for agriciiltiiral education.” 
A good deal has been accomplished in this elementary work in 
Alberta. 


Both Boys and Girls. — Mr. MarshalFs efforts relate specifi- 
cally to the farm bo3^s and girls after they have passed the 
elementary school age. The agricultural schools arc administered 
by the Department of Agriculture, not b}’ the Department, of 
Education, and this gives them perhaps a closer touch with prac- 
tice and application than they could possibly have as part of the 
general scholastic system. The schools are not integrated with 
the general educational system, but the work done in the agricul- 
tural schools, if students have sufficient general training for 
matriculation, counts in their university course at the college of 
agriculture. The outstanding service of the schools is that they 
give direct training to boys and girls wdio intend to go back to 
the farm. ' At present there are six of these schools in the 
Province, one-half of them having been opened in the autumn 
, of 1920. , It is expected that they will train upwards of one 
"thousand boys and girls during the year. One of the schools 
, 'during the last two years has done good work in training returned 
soldiers. " The- Minister has expressed his intention' of ' making 
. provision at these schools for special courses, for British boys 
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and girls wlio need to be taught something about western agri- 
culture before going oji the land. These would probably be 
sunimer courses tuid vroalti incdude a corabination of study and 
farm work. 

Free Courses, — l‘upils musi: be sixteen jOcUS ol age: Liaero 
are no academic restrictions and no fees for tuition. The course 
extends over two years and sessions are limited to the period 
between October and April, Courses for boys, and for girls 
likewise if they wish to take them, include iieid husbandry, 
animal liiisbancliy, dairying, shopwork and macliiiiery, liortieul- 
tiire, poultry Ivee})ing, ftrrm management, elementary farm eco- 
nomies, English, and farm mathematics. The scicnecs under- 
lying these subjects are part of instruction so far as they relate 
directly to practice. The schools have a number of improving 
organisations such as athletic, musical and literary clubs. 

Classes for girls include cooking, sewing, nursing, household 
maiiag’eiiient, accounting, dairying, poultry keeping and horti- 
culture. They hove instruction in the direct sciences such 
a,s bacteriology, chemistry, physics, &c., relating; to practice. 
They also have English and matheiiiotics and share in the benefit 
from the organisations for improvement and reei*eation. There 
are about six or seven teachers on the staff of each school. 

InstitMional Farms ^ — Connected with each school is an insti- 
tutional farm called a demonstration farm. It is generally of a 
good size, consisting of not less than 320 ac]*es, of which thirty 
acres are devoted to experimental work. The rest of the land is 
run like an ordinary farm with a manager and hired men, but 
it is under the direction of the head of the school for the purpose 
of ensuring that it shall exemplify farm practice of a high grade, 
based on the Sndings of the school. A good deal of attention is 
devoted to establishing conserving rotations, but this is not easy 
on parts of the prairie where grain growing is the chief business. 
The faiins also serve for the raising of good seed and live stock, 
which are distributed to farmers at reasonable prices. 

^ # 


Further interesting particulars of the efforts made to improve 
the crop and increase the acreage of wheat in Canada are given 
a. n a Agricultural Gazette for Canada for 

frOanato^ May last.' The April issue of tHs Jobenal 
contained some information ^ regarding the 
.'work of the Federal G-ovtoment, assisted by private' 
individuals who specialised iri wheat growing. The following 
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gives an outline of the important part performed by the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture during the War period 
and after. Three wheat growing Provinces are taken, which 
will suffice to show the trend of the great efforts which were 
carried on throughout the Dominion. 

New Bninswich . — ^In 1917 and 1918 larger quantities of seed 
than ever before were imported, and correspondingly larger 
crops were harvested. In 1917, the acreage sown to wheat was 
about 15,000 acres; in 1918 it had trebled. The Provincial 
Government gave financial assistance in the erection of roller 
process mills, of which there are now 34 in the Province. 
Although a humid climate is generally unfavourable to wheat 
growing, large yields of excellent ouality were recorded. Last 
season, in Kent County, a jield of 225 bushels of the White 
Pife variety "was harvested from four acres — an average of 
56 bushels per acre. 

Ojitario . — One million acres is the usual area sown to wheat in 
Ontario, which is well adapted for the production of high- 
yielding varieties of white winter wheat. In 1917 many car 
loads of Marquis spring wheat were imported from New York 
State for seed. Experiments in the testing and selection of 
seeds are made at the Ontario Agricultural College, and th© 
results are published in bulletins, circulars and newspaper 
articles. Dawson’s Golden Chaff is the most extensively grown 
variety of winter wheat in Ontario. Originating in the 
Province thirty-nine years ago, it produces a very stiff straw 
of medium length; it has beardless heads with red chaff and 
white grain, and is a heavy yielder, but the grain is rather 
soft. With the object of originating better varieties, crosses 
have been made at the College between high-quality varieties. 
One of these, Dawson’s Golden Chaff, crossed with Bulgarian, 
has furnished a new variety called O.A.C. No. 104, which has 
given excellent results throughout Ontario. Several varieties 
of winter wheat are distributed each year for co-operative 
experiments. 

Manitoba . — ^Wheat improvement in this Province commenced 
at the Manitoba Agricultural College in 1916; it is therefore 
too soon to expect striking results. The objects are twofold; 
(1) to obtain strains of wheat that will retain the high milling 
qualities of Marquis and Bed Fife and will also yield well under 
the varied conditions prevailing in the Province ; (2) to 
propagate pure lines selections and so become a source of 
elite stock seed. Introductions have been made from Denmark, 
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Sweden, New Zealand, Australia and the United States, and 
promising strains have already been secured, and these will 
be tested out. While many of them will probably not be 
of sufficient merit to be grown on the farms, they will be of 
great value for breeding. In 1916, about 250 selections were 
made from common varieties. Of these, one from Bed Fife 
and two from Marquis have shown superior qualities and are 
being propagated. Pure line strains of approved varieties will 
be increased on the College farm; the seed will be sold by the 
Field Husbandry Department to seed growers and the 
provincial demonstration farms, and the crop inspected in the 
field by a representative of the Department. When thrashed, 
it will be re-purchased by the Department at a stated premium* 
over market wheat and will then be cleaned and sold to one 
or two growers in each agricultural society. The grain will 
be again inspected in the field, and the seed cleaned thtough 
one of the local cleaning plants and sold to farmers in that 
locality through the Agricultural Society. Under this scheme, 
superior seed will be available in every part of the Province in 
less than five years. The activities of the Agricultural Societies 
include ploughing matches, standing field crop competitions, 
and seed grain fairs. 
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The following note has been communicated by Mil W. A» 
Watts,’ Bryn, St. Asaph, N. Wales: — 

^ r« 11 f ^99 Collecting, — Among the enterprises 

A 1 <4 Welsh Industries Association is an egg 

1 Eg e ey. collecting depot. The depot building was 
erected by the L. & N.W. Eailway Company at Llanfair P.G. 
station. Beginning on a small scale, the scheme developed 
steadily year b}^ year until, in 1920, the turnover reached nearly 
£36,000, while the number of eggs collected amounted to over 
two and a quarter millions. During the busy season, as many as 
95,000 eggs a week are collected by the Society's four motor 
vans which tour the island and parts of Carnarvonshire, collecting 
from each member at least once a week. At the depot the eggs 
are carefully tested and graded by girls who, after long practice, 
have become experts in this work, and so thoroughly is the work 
done that Anglesey eggs have gained a high reputation, the 
demand at the best prices being always in excess of the supply. 
Run on co-operative lines the Anglesey Egg Collecting Depot, 
Limited, as the Society is styled, now has 650 members. Every- 
thing possible is done to encourage egg production : for six 
months of last year an expert engaged by the Society travelled 
round the whole district, visiting and giving advice to all the 
members. 

Mat Mahmg . — Another instance of a successful rural enterprise 
is that of mat making, conducted at Newborough. The ancient 
industry of mat making has been carried on at Newborough, 
a village close to the sea, for many years, the material used 
being Marram grass,* which grows on the sand dunes near by. 
The grass is cut in August or September and is stacked ready 
for use. Originally made for thatching stacks, few mats were 
sent out of the neighbourhood and buyers could obtain them only 
from local tradesmen, who received them from the actual makers 
in return for groceries, bread and other necessaries, not for cash. 
The rope made from the same material, however, found a wider 
market, being used in railway works and slate quarries. 

During the War the industry was taken in hand by the Angle- 
sey Branch of the Welsh Industries x\ssociation. It was believed 
that when the importation of Archangel mats ceased, there was 
a possibility of placing the Newborough product on the market 
and so establishing a new trade for horticultural purposes. 
Several of the leading nurserymen commendably agreed to try 

"^See this Journal^ February, 19x4, p. 996, and February, 1913, p. 935. 
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the mats and so encourage a home industry. They found the 
mats successful, and ordered large quantities ; the demand from 
other directions increased rapidly and the makers realised higher 
prices. 

For thatching purposes, the mats were originally made 15 ft. 
by 4 ft., but for horticultural purposes they are chiefly made 
12 ft. by 4 ft. They are almost frost proof and very durable, 
and will last five years or more. In 1918, a meeting of members, 
who, it should be noted are all women, was held, when it was 
decided to form and register a Co-operative Society, the New- 
borough Mat Makers’ Association, affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society. The shares are of the value of 2s. 6d. 
each, fully paid. 


The Suppression 
of Weeds : 
Halional Necessity. 


The suppression of weeds, always an important consideration 
to farmers, is specially urgent at the persent time. During 
the War, shortage of labour and the 
increase of the area under corn and root 
crops led to the rapid fouling of land 
formerly clean, and the result of these con- 
ditions is still apparent. Farmers are urged, therefore, to 
remit no effort in combating weeds, which cause so serious 
a reduction in crop yields. If existing arable land is to be 
kept in a high state of cultivation, it is essential to sow pure 
seed of high germinating power and to keep weeds down. 
Suppression of weeds is also a main factor in the improvement 
of pasture. 

Weeds are injurious in many ways. They absorb moisture 
•and plant food which should go to benefit the crops ; they crowd 
the good growths, checking the free circulation of air; they 
deprive the sprouting seed of necessary sunlight; they hamper 
harvesting operations and interfere with the singling of roots. 
Further, these enemies of good husbandry harbour insect pests, 
reduce the value both of hay and of cereal samples and, where 
they are parasitic or semi-parasitic, obtain their food by direci^ 
robbery of the crops they infest. Nor does this exhaust all 
•counts of the indictment. Some weeds, such as garlic, taint 
the milk of cow^s. Drains may be stopped by the underground 
•spread of weed-stems and roots. 

The advantages of thorough weeding have been proved by 
experiment. It has been shown that a properly weeded area 
-of arable land may produce double the crop possible on neglected 
ground. Land hoed twice produced 37 J tons of mangolds per 
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acre but only 16| tons when weeding after singling was omitted. 
.During the War weeds and the effort to get rid of them cost 
British farmers millions of pounds. 

The war against weeds can be waged successfully only by 
those who understand the w^ays in which these pests gain 
access to the farm land and spread among cultivated crops. 
Many "weed seeds, such as the thistle and dandelion, are 
carried considerable divstances by the wind. Weeds are con- 
veyed also by farmyard manure. They are found in screenings 
from threshing and winnowing machines, and the sweepings 
of barns and haylofts. They are found in manure from cattle 
fed on inferior hay. Well-rotted farmyard manure will contain 
fewer germinable weed seeds than fresh manure, and is there- 
fore less liable to introduce weeds to clean fields. A potenH 
means of conveyance is the use of poor seed. The presence 
of 1 per cent, of dock seed in a mixture of grass and clover 
means 10 or more dock seeds per square acre all over the field 
on which such a sample is sown at the ordinary rate for leys. 
Broken pieces of root also serve to spread trouble, and 
machines, such as self-binders and travelling thrashers, are 
often responsible for a wide distribution of weed seeds which 
are carried on the machines and also in the mud picked up by 
the wheels. The fruits and seeds of certain weeds such as 
burdock, corn-buttercup, wild carrot and cleavers fasten on the 
wool and hair of animals and the clothes of human beings 
and are thus carried considerable distances. Birds also are 
effective agents in distributing weed seeds. 

The most obvious means of suppressing wmeds is to prevent 
seeding. When it is recognised that mature charlock plants 
produce from 1,000 to 4,000 seeds, a moderate sized poppy 
10,000 to 15,000, and large plants often 50,000 seeds, the force 
of the adage ‘‘ one year’s seeding is 7 years’ weeding ” becomes 
manifest. Further, as many weeds produce seeds which do 
hot all germinate at the same time the mischief is greater 
than appears at first sight, for some may lie dormant in the 
soil and spring up after an interval of several years. To destroy 
' Weeds of this type it is advantageous to introduce into the 
’‘ dotation root and other crops which promote a thorough 
efeahing. Seeding of weeds in hedgerows, on roadsides, waste 
places and round farm buildings should be prevented as far 
as possible. Another important precaution is to avoid the use 
of imperfectly cleaned seed. The Ministry desires to impress 
iipbn farmers the great impbrjiance of ensuring that there shall 
be no failure of crops due to the sowing of poor seed. 
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^ Care should be taken to burn such refuse as proceeds from 
screenings, sweepings of haylofts and the like. Deep ploughing 
is another very successful method of repression, as many seeds 
and weeds rot when deeply buried. Harrow cultivation and the 
preparation of a good tilth before sowing will encourage weed 
seeds to germinate and the seedlings may be destroyed by 
further stirring of the soil. Many annual and biennial weeds 
will thus be cleared away. The use of the horse-hoe is very 
serviceable for cleaning spring-sown corn. Land on which 
weeds are plentiful should be disced or lightly scarified 
immediately after harvest. This will encourage annuals to 
sprout and the young weeds can be ploughed in afterwards. 
Hand pulling, digging with fork or spade and the total removal 
of weeds are efficient bnt expensive methods, and should be 
resorted to only when other plans have failed or are inapplicable. 
In every case the weeds collected should be burned. Fallowing, 
either bastard or bare, as a cleaning process, is largely practised 
in heavy soils with good results. On sour, damp soil, liming 
and draining will prove effective. Sheep’s sorrel, corn 
marigold, spurrey and some other weeds can be checked to a 
considerable extent by a dressing of lime. Heavy smother 
crops may also effect a good reduction; on foul land such crops 
may prove very valuable before roots. Suitable crops for the 
purpose are mixtures of vetches or peas with oats, or rye with 
a few beans. In every system of arable farming the gTOwth.of 
a' root crop is the most important means of suppressing weeds 
of all kinds. As a rule, the state of a farmer’s root crop towards 
the end of summer is a good indication of the level of his 
farming. 

No one need unknowingly purchase seeds badly contaminated 
with siicdi injurious w^eed seeds as Docks or Sorrels, the Cranes- 
bills, Wild Carrot, Yorkshire fog, or Soft Brome grass, as under 
the Testing of Seeds Order, 1918, the seller is bound to disclose 
the presence of these in a parcel of seed if they are present to 
the extent of more than 1 per cent. 

It may also be added that Beetion 4 (10) of the Agriculture .A#, 
1920, enables notices to be served on the occupier ol any land 
on which injurious weeds are growing, requiring the occupier to 
destroy such weeds. Eegulatipns have been laid before Parlia- 
urent and will be made shortly, enabling these powers to,: be 
exercised in respect, of land, infested with Thistles,, Docks,, „or; 
Eagworfc. 
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The Frit Fly is a serious menace to cereal crops tbroughont 
the whole of the Northern and Central Europe and the Britisb 
The Frit Flv Isles. In England the severity of the 


A Danger to varies from year to year. In bad 

Cereal Crops, whole of the country, except 

perhaps the Fen Districts, is seriously 
affected; in other years local damage may occur anywhere. 
The greatest damage is done to spring-sown oats, but winter 
oats, winter and spring-sown wheat, barley and rye have 
been attacked and possibly have suffered more injury than is 
usually recognised. 

’ The damage to spring-sown oats becomes apparent in late 
spring and early summer. The main shoot and possibly the 
first formed tillers cease to grow, the young central shoot dies, 
but the outer sheathing leaves may remain green. Further 
tillers form, but perhaps too late to produce ears. A fresh 
attack occurs in July; in this case the ears are damaged and 
while the larvae may be found living on the young soft corn, 
which they either destroy or so damage as to render it worth- 
less. It is true that this attack is often overlooked, as the effect 
on the field is not very apparent. The chief indication of the 
damage is the very light weight of the crop on thrashing. 
Should the grain be threshed at harvest time, the cause of the 
light weight may become further apparent from the great 
number of flies that will issue from the store. A crop may be 
ruined by the first and at least badly damaged by tl^e second 
attack. 


Frit and eel-worm may occur together, but a frit attack is 
rl’ten confused with that of the eel-worm and recorded under 
that name. Perhaps the best s\iperficial characteristics by 
which an eel-worm attack may be determined are the swollen 
base of the plant and the absence of the white frit grub. 
Growers, however, are advised not to rely upon their own 
diagnosis, but to consult an expert. The researches of Pether- 
bridge at Cambridge seem to show that the attack on winter 
wheat occurs almost solely when this crop follows late 
ploughed leys — notably of rye grass. This attack may be 
^-voided by bastard fallowing. 

Frit-like larvae — whether the pest of the cereal or of some 
allied species is not clear — ^have been found on annual meadow 
grass, smooth meadow grass, couch grass, perennial rye grass, 
Italian rye grass, Timothy, meadow foxtail, wood millet, 
meadow fescue, yellow oat grkss, common oat grass, and its 
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variety onion couch or knot grass. It is therefore probable 
that on most farms there must always be a large natural reser- 
voir of flies. 

In the late summer or autumn the female Frit fly lays her 
eggs on the leaves or stems of grass, and possibly, though there 
is little evidence of this, on winter wheat and winter oats. The 
eggs hatch quickly and the young larvse make their way to the 
centre of the shoot, which they destroy. As a rule, throughout 
the winter, the minute white grub may be found, close down 
to the base of the shoot; it is about J-th inch in length and 
without legs. In the spring the grub changes to a pupa 
inside a reddish brown pupa-case or puparium, either at the 
point where it has been feeding or at various heights under 
the outer leaf sheaths. The date of emergence of the frit fly 
pupa is governed largely by weather conditions. Usually it 
occurs in England from the middle of April to about the middle 
of May. The date of the first appearance or at least the period 
of maximum emergence of the spring brood, is of the utmost 
importance to farmers, for if the young spring corn is 
sufficiently advanced in growth at this date, proof exists that it 
will be immune to attack, at least for all practical purposes. 
The adult fly is of a brightly shining black, except for the 
yellowish or brownish legs, and has a characteristic short 
hopping flight. The female flies, appearing in April or May, 
lay their eggs on the spring-sown oats and the resulting larvae 
pass through similar transformations, doing the same injury to 
fche plant as the previous generation, but the time spent in 
undergoing these transformations is shorter, lasting from six to 
eight weeks. During July the flies of the second generation 
appear, ready to lay their eggs in the ears of the young corn. 
The third generation appears during August and September, the 
females laying their eggs on grasses and occasionally perhaps 
on autumn-sown corn. 

To control the pest on oats, the object is to get the young oat 
plant forward as rapidly as possible. Growth may be accelerated 
by the use of stimulating manures, which should be readily 
available. Nitrogenous manures are of most importance. As 
far as frit fly is concerned, the manure is needed chiefly during 
the early stages of growth and may even be harmful if used too 
freely, as it tends to cause lodging. For this reason, therefore, 
moderate dressings, say f to 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
along with 2 cwt. of superphosphate per acre, should be applied. 
Once an attack is far advanced,* little can be done in the way of 
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control : a top-dressing of sulphate of ammonia does not appear 
to be satisfactory, but nitrate of soda is said to be effective if 
applied early enough. Winter oats are seldom damaged, and 
records show that this cereal, sown in the spring, will escape 
infestation, possibly because it tillers more freely. In any case 
it must be sown quite early if a crop is to be obtained. 

Experiments made to test the resistance of different varieties 
of oats to frit fly attack, show that there are marked differences 
but that they are not the same in all parts of the country. In 
general the more modern varieties do better than the older 

Abundance ’’ types, owing to the greater speed with which 
they throw up the central shoot. On the other hand the old 
straw-producing oats such as Potato and Sandy, owing to their 
powers of tillering, recover well from the first attack, though it 
would seem that they tend to suffer more from the grain attack. 
Probably the variety best suited to the district will in most cases 
be found to suffer least from attack, owing to a rapid and healthy 
growth in the young stages. In this connection the importance 
of a good seed bed in the case of oats must not be forgotten. 
Bough, cloddy land tends to retard growth, and in consequence 
makes the crop very susceptible to frit fly. 
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Rabies.—Oiily one outbreak of Eabies lias occurred in any part of Great 
Britain since the last issue of the Journal, on the 10th May at Southampton. 

Glamorgan District. — All restrictions in connection with the outbreak at 
Cowbridge on the 11th September last were removed as from the 1st May, 1921. 

Metropolitan District — The position in this District remains imclianged. 

Berlcshire District. — The District subject to restrictions on account of the 
outbreaks at Reading- and in the High Wycombe District has now been con- 
tracted by the exclusion of poi'tions of Hertfordshire, Middlesex^ Surrey and 
Berkshire on the eastern side of the District, and by the exclusion of the 
District around and to the north of Newbury, on the western side. This 
modification took effect on the 1st May. 

Wilts, Dorset and Hampshire. — A considerable reduction of this area was 
also made as from the 1st May. With the exception of a small area in the 
Larnbourn District to the south-east of Swindon, which remains under the 
Muzzling Order, the whole of the northern part of the existing Scheduled 
District, comprising those portions of Somerset, Wilts, Hampshire and Berkshire 
wliich lie approximately north of a line through the towns of Andmmr, 
Warminster and Shepton Mallet has been released. At the same time, the 
r« (piirement of leading has been withdrawn from the Southampton and 
District Inner Controlled Area. 

Foot-and -Mouth Disease.~On the 22nd April a furtlier outbreak 
of Foot-aiid-Mouth Disease occurred in Irish animals landed at the Birkenhead 
Irish Animals Landing Place fur slaughter therein ; but no extension of disease 
has occurred therefrom'. The trade in Irish animals was in consequence tem- 
porarily suspended. 

YorhsMre. — On the Srd May existence of disease was confirmed in animals 
at Thiirstonland, near Huddersfield. As a result of this outbreak the usual 
order was issued by the Ministry prohibiting the movement of animals into, 
out of, along, over, or across any highway or thoroughfare within an area 
having a radius of approximately 15 miles from the infected premises. 

Derby shire, Norfolk, and Clieshire.-^Hhevo, have been no further develop- 
ments in connection with the outbreaks confirmed on the 7th March in 
Derbyshire, the 10th April in Norfolk, and the Idth April in Cheshire. In all 
three cases the restrictions have been considerably modified and are now 
applicable only to small areas immediately siUTOunding the infected premises. 

World Supplies of Wheat and Bye. — The Ministry has received 
the follo-\\dng information from the International Agricultural Institute 
at Rome : — 

It is estimated that the available world supplies of wheat and rye will be 
sufficient to meet requirements until the next harvest, and to leave a balance 
on 1st .^ugust of at least 6| million quarters. 

Inspection of Tithe Apportionments, &o,”-The Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries desires to gi%^e notice that as from Tuesday, the 
17th May, 1921, the fee for the inspection of Tithe Apportionments, Tithe 
Maps, &c., at this Office will be increased to 2s. 6d. for each document inspected 
on each day*s attendance. 

Past Issu0S of the Journal and Journal Supplements. — Readers 
of this Jbw^aT'whose sets Are incomplete may' be. glad to, take advantage' 
of the fact ' that ' tliC' Ministry is now in a position to supply copies, of ,mo'st; 
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past issues of the Journal^ some of which have not recently been available. 
The copies are in good condition and comprise all issues except the following : — 
Vol. i, Nos. 1 and 2. VoL VI, Nos. 1, 2, 4 


55 

n, 

„ I- 

„ VII, 

„ 1,1. 

55 

in, 

,, 

„ VIII, 

„ 1,3. 

55 

IV, 

„ 1,2, 3, 4. 

„ IX, 

„ 3. 

57 

V, 

55 




All who desire to complete their sets are invited to apply for the copies they 
require, which will be sold at the published price, as follows : — 

Vols. I to IV ... ... ... 6d. per single copy (quarterly) 

„ V to X Is. „ „ „ ,, 

„ XI to XXVI (No. 9) ... 4d. „ „ „ (monthly) 

,, XXVI (No. 10) to XXVII tul. „ „ „ „ 

The number of copies of certain issues is very limited. 

Copies of Journal Supplements are also available, excepting Nos. 4 and 8* 
A list of these, together with prices, can be obtained on application. 

Bound Volumes of Leaflets. — The three Bound Volumes of Leaflets 
at present issued hy the Ministry have been priced at Is. 6d. per Aaflurne. It 
has recently been decided that the volumes must in future ]:)e sold at a price 
which will approximate more closely to the cost of production, and the 
Ministry is therefore reluctantly compelled to increase the price to 2s. 6d. per 
volume, or 6s. the set of three volumes. The volumes can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 

Guides to Small Holders : — The Ministry still has a good stock of 
the pamphlets entitled ‘‘ Guides to Small Holders,” which were published in 
1019 for distribution chiefly among ex-Service men intending to settle on the 
land. These guides, which deal with subjects of great interest to farmers, 
small holders, market gardeners and allotment holders, were formerly priced 
2(1. each, but were issued free to ex-Service men. They may in future be 
obtained by all applicants, free of charge and post free. Applications should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, 

S.W.l, The following is a list of the Guides available : — 

No. 1. Pig Keeping. 

2. Dairy Farming under Smallholding Conditions. 

S. Go-operation for Small Producers. 

4. The Smallholder’s Horse. 

5. Farm Crops. 

6. Soils and Manures, 

7. Fruit Growing on Small Holdings in England and Wales. 

8. The Dairy Cow and Milk Selling. 

9. Potato Growing on Small Holdings. 

10, Market Garden Crops on Small Holdings. 

11. Poultry Keeping for Small Holders. 

Besearoh Scholarships in Agricultural and Veterinary 
Science: — The Ministry invites applications for Research Scholarships in 
Agricultural and Veterinary Science. 

Applicants for these Scholarships must be nominated by a Professor or 
Lecturer of a University or College. Nominations must be received not later 
than 15th July next, and must be made oh the prescribed form to be obtained 
from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W.1, 


i Post 
free. 
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The Scholarships are tenable for two years and are of the value of £200 
per annum. The number to be awarded in the present year will depend upon 
the qualifications of applicants, and will in any case not exceed five. 

The Agricultural Scholarships are open to graduates with honours in 
Science ot a British University who give evidence of high proficiency in 
subjects liaving a direct bearing on agriculture. The Veterinary Scholarships 
are open to students who have secured the diploma of the Koval College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry.—Since the date of the list given on 
page 1178 of the March issue of this Journal three new leaflets have been issued 
and circulated : — 

No, 362. — The Selection, Storage, and Treatment of Seed Potatoes. 

„ 365. — Onion Smut. 

„ 368.— The Cultivation of Flax for Fibre. 

The following leaflets have been revised and brought up to date : — 

No. 32. — Foul Brood or Bee Pest, 

„ 43. — Titmice. 

„ 57. — External Parasites of Poultry. 

„ 81, — A Substitute for Dishorning. 

„ 88, — Hop Aphis. 

„ 156. — Hedgerow Timber. 

,, 267. — Basic Slag. 

„ 303. — The Goat as a Source of Milk. 

,, 307. — The Wood Pigeon. 

„ 312. — Blossom -Wilt of Apples. 

„ 351. — The Improvement of Village Life. 

The following leaflets have been withdrawn from circulation : — 

No. 269. — Disease of Raspberry and Loganberry. 

Sp. 35. — Transport of Agricultural Produce. 

Sp. 61. — ^The Transport of Agricultural Requisites and Produce. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Annual Report for 1920 and Year Book of the Essex 
Cpunty Farmers’ Union. — (Price 2s. 6d. The Secretary of the Union is 
Mr. John B. Gill, Castledon Farm, Wickford, Essex). In addition to the usual 
official information this Report contains about forty short articles on matters 
of general agricultural interest. Among these Sir Henry Rew contrilmtes an 
appeal for a sense of joint I’esponsibility on the part of ernployex'S and 
employed. Mr. R. Robson and Miss E. W. Jameson collaborate in writing an 
article on the Insect Population of our Crops, stating a very telling case 
against frit flies, clover weevils and turnip fleabeetles. Other contributions 
deal with mole drainage, folding pigs, clean milk, and mushroom growing. The 
legal side of a farmer’s work is provided for by notes on the Seeds Act, 1920, 
the Fertilisers and Feeding Btiiffis Act and the Ecclesiastical Tithe (Rate) Act, 
1920, There are over thirty well reproduced illustrations. Farmers in other 
counties, as well as those of Essex, should find the book distinctly useful. 

Practical Dairying.— (Dora G. Saker. London: Methuen & Co,, Ltd,, 
6s. net.) A useful book on Dairying written in a simple and practical style. 
The book should be of aid to Dairy Students, Farmers and all interested in 
Dairying. The chapters devoted to butter and cheesemaking are interesting 
and explicit, and the chapter on cleanliness in the production and haudfing of 
milk is worthy of special note. 
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The Breed-mgr and Feeding of Farm Stock.— (James Wilson. 
London : Methuen & Go., Ltd., 6s. net.) Dealing iu tlie first chapter 
with the Stockbreeder’s Raw Materials, Professor Wilson gives a most interest- 
ing account of the history of British Cattle and Horses from pre-Roman days 
through the centuries. Prof. Wilson knows his history, and in addition he 
understands Meridel’s Law. Tlu'oiigh the application of this la\v to the records 
of history he gives a clear outline of the evolution of the modern breeds. 
With Sheep he has not dealt at such length, and at the present day when the 
pig occupies such an important place in the economies of Stock breeding it is 
rather regTetta])le- that he has not dealt fully with the Raw Materials which 
went to make, and with the methods employed in the making of, modern pig- 
breeds. With cattle and horses, however, the account deals thoroughly and 
makes interesting reading. 

In the second and two subse<iuent chapters the author discusses tlio 
methods of the early breeders, and reviews their -work in the light of 
Mendelisin. Much of this had been done in his previous books, “ Tlie Principles 
of Stookbreeding ” and ‘‘The Evolution of British Cattle,” but here in his new 
book it is put in shorter more concise everyday language, and written in a w^ay 
which is yet clear and exact, and intelligible to a reader who may have no 
knowledge of scientific principles. 

As in his other books, he is inclined to show favour for the principle of 
“ in-breeding.” This question of ‘rin-breeding ” is a most difficult one, and if 
the practice is to be employed at all, it will surely he safe only in the hands of 
a Master. Bake well, the Goliings, Hugli Watson, were all great masters in their 
time, but how far will the greatest breeders of the present day advocate 
breeding in-and-in, or how many of them successfully practise it in its 
mildest forms with success over any length of period ? Professor Wilson 
repeats again and again the importance of the principle of the tested sire — the 
importance of keeping the sire till his ‘‘ class ” can be determined from his 
progeny rather than by his own performance in the show ring, and it is a 
principle which will bear emphasising. 

In the matter of feeding, the Author has made a most exhaustive study 4if 
investigations, carried out both on the Continent and at home. In particular 
lie has studied the work done in Sweden and Dentnark and thence brings use- 
ful lessons for the help of feeders and investigators. Much of this Swedish 
and Danish work is new to the British reader. 

The final chapter is devoted to a useful method of calculating tlie money 
value of feeding stuffs, and the book concludes with tables giving the average 
composition of the common feeding stuffs, and figures showing the com- 
parative feeding value of different foods, or in other words, the number of 
pounds of each feeding stuff necessary to make a food unit. 

Altogether the hook is one of the most valuable additions to the animal 
husbkniiry side of the agricultural library which has been published. It 
should fend a place on the shelf of everj^ stock breeder and feeder who wishes 
to probe into proMems of breeding and feeding. He will find it a readable, 
instructive book giving him something to think about and much helpful, sound, 
practical advice. To the agricultural student and teacher it is invaluable, and 
'enibraces.,a' subject sometimes rather inclined tO' be neglected in favour of 
: ' the crop husbandry side.' In sbort it is a good book containing a lot of useful, 
’ briginai work. ■ ■ , , 
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The Study of Agriculture .~(H. Cecil Pawson. London ; Vinton & 
Go., Ltd. Price 5h. net.) In a small book under above title, Mr. H. Cecil 
Pawson, Lecturer in Agriculture in the University of Durham, has bridged 
over the considerable gaps in the information usually available to youths 
desiring to go in for one branch or another of agriculture. The book should 
be particular!}^ useful to parents who, though their own pursuits lie in cities 
or towns, have the desire and means of satisfying their sons’ taste for a 
country life. Of the real difficulty which exists for parents and youngsters 
alike in getti!}g information and advice on a career that is foreign to them, 
Mr. Pawson is obviously well aware. Whatever is the final object of 
training in agriculture, a very big proportion of aspirants are ignorant of the 
most effective means of arriving at it. The book, however, is not written 
only for those who, after training, will be in a position to take a farm ; it 
shows also the experience necessary to those who for want of capital or 
through particular aptitude will tend to become County Organisers, University 
Lecturers, Research Workers and so on. Within the wide sphere of 
agriculture many activities lie, and cases could be quoted of intending 
farmers of seventeen years becoming lecturers at twenty-seven, or of embryo 
land-agents finishing as officials. It is therefore i<of the greater importance 
that the spade work should be such as will qualify for almost any agricultural 
career, and the foundations must be sound in order to carry the superstructure 
of later years. 

The reading of Mr. Pawson ’s book will be a revelation to a townsman. 
The author brings out briefly but clearly the wide nature of the subject, and 
furnishes a valuable bird’s-eye view wherein one can trace the road to 
success in the different careers that agriculture offers. Practical knowledge 
must be the foundation of all. How best to acquire that knowledge and 
preserve it in a systematic way Mr. Pawson aims at showing. It is of the 
greatest importance for the student to go to a farm, and not only must the 
farmer be sound but able and willing to explain the business to the newcomer. 
Cases are met with in which, owing to disinclination or inability on the 
farmer’s part to teach his pupil, the latter frequently learns little beyond the 
performance of manual tasks. This state of things is not only discouraging 
to the beginner, but is wasting his time. Like the ‘‘ Farmer’s boy ” in the 
old-fashioned song, the pupil must learn 

‘‘ To plough and sow, to reap and mow,” 
but he is going to be a farmer or a lecturer, as the ease may be, and there is 
much else to learn. 

Three rules are given : — ‘‘Be observant, willing to learn, and of an 
enquiring mind.” The author demonstrates the value of noting everything 
that appears important or unusual. He lays stress on the advantage of 
seeing other farms in the district, and, what is of particular importance to 
those who desire to attain to official and advisory posts, of gaining practical 
farming experience in different parts of the country. The time seems to 
have come when a rising generation of agriouiturists amplify their practical 
-experience by attending classes at Farm Institutes of Agricultural Colleges, or 
go up To a 'University. ' It seems that if, those interested, consulted' The 
authorities of these colleges, not only before enteriug them, hut before 
starting' practical training, a* much gtraighter',pa,th might berioundvto' ulrimatC' 
'sueoess. ' -In, this stage of 'the student’s career the 'author has sound'' 
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give. It should be borne in mind that the change is very considerable from 
the wide outlook and open air life on the farm to the steady application of 
hours of lectures* and study. Here the rough but systematised notes of the 
farming days can be developed into an encyclopfedic source of knowledge 
whicdi will be of lifelong value. 

Some readers of Mr. Pawson's l:)ook will realise from their own experience 
that had they been armed with such information when first they took to 
agriculture much time might have been saved and energy directed into more 
fruitful channels. If such be the case, the agricultural student of to-day has 
surely a big pull over his predecessors. 

Milk Testing* — (C. W. Walker-Tisdale. London : J. North, 3s. 6d. net.) 
This handbook is prepared specialty for practical people to whom quick and 
reasonably accurate tests are of the greatest importance. It is a concise and 
practical handbook on milk testing, and contains a number of illustrations and 
test tables. 

An Introduction to Bacterial Diseases of Plants.—(Erwin F. 
Smith, in charge of the Laboratory of Plant Pathology at W.'ishington : 
W. B. Saunders, New Yorl®. 50s. net.) Most of the knowledge we have of 
the bacterial diseases of plants has come to us within the last generation. 
This snljject has received much more attention in America than elsewhere. 
The bacterial origin of Fire-blight of Pear was the first to be discovered by 
Professor Burrill, of the University of Illinois, about 40 years ago. Since 
then progress has been slow, and at first doubt as to bacteria being the causal 
organisms of disease was widely^ felt. 

The greater part of the work carried out in connection with bacterial 
diseases of plants has been done b.v Professor Erwin F. Smith, the author of 
the present work. It is primarily intended for the use of students working in 
a laboratory under the guidance of a teacher, but it is full of help and interest 
for all those who wish to have a more complete knowledge of research 
methods and experimental work in plant bacteriology. 

The first part of the hook gives a general review of bacterial diseases of 
plants — their geogi-apbical distribution, the susceptibility of plants to these 
diseases, the causes of their spread, and methods for their control. The 
second part deals with methods of research, and from the simplicity of the 
apparatus Professor E. F. Smith uses in his own research it is clear that 
elaborate apparatus is not necessary for experimental work in bacterial 
•diseases of plants. The third part describes certain bacterial diseases well 
known in America, namely .'—Cucurbit Wilt, Black Eot of Crucifers, Stewart’s 
Disease of Maize, Brown Rot of Solanaceae, Bacterial Canker of Tomato, 
Jones’s Soft Eot of Carrot, &c., Bacterial Black Rot of the Potato, Bean 
Blight, McCulloch’s Cauliflower Spot, Angular Leaf Spot of Cotton, Mulberry 
Blight, Fire-blight of Apple, Pear, Quince, <S:c., Olive Tubercle, and Crown 
vCali. Part four contains notes on some additional bacterial diseases, and 
discusses the question of stimuli — chemical and physical — underlying tumour- 
formation in bacterial diseases of plants. The author argues that his 
discoveries in connection with tumour-diseases caused by bacteria, particularly 
Clown (xallj have a profound relationship to animal cancer j the solution of 
this latter problem he believes to be veryrnear. A few pages at the end of 
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the book are devoted to general observations on the duty of the scientist from 
several different aspects. 

This book is the result of 35 years of reading and 25 years of diligent 
laboratory investigation. It is fully illustrated, containing G50 illustrations, 
which, with very few exceptions, are from the author’s own laboratory. 
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Proposed Repeal 
of Part I of the 
Agriculture Act^ 
1920. 


In the House of Coinmoiis on Sth June, Lieut. -Gol. the Eight 
Hon. Sir Arthur Griffith-Hoscawen, AI.P., hTiirister of Agri- 
cniltiire, made the following announce- 
ment: — “ The Government have been 
carefully considering for some time past 
the operation of the Agriculture Act, and 
have come to the conclusion that the 
financial liability on the State under Part I of the Agriculture 
Act is more than the country can afford under present cir- 
cumstances, and consequently that there is no alternative but 
to terminate at the earliest possible date the policy guaran- 
teeing minimum prices for wheat and oats. This decision 
involves also the repeal of the provisions relating to the 
minimum wage for agricultural workers and to the control of 
cultivation by the State, which are contained in Part I of the 
Agriculture Act and in the Corn Production. Act. I may add 
that payments will, of course, have to be made in respect of 
the wheat and oats which will be harvested this year.” 

The attention of farmers is particularly directed to th(^ final 
sentence of the above statement, from wdiich it will be seen 
that payment will be made in respect of wheat and oats har- 
vested in 1921. 


The Third Meeting of the Oouncil of Agriculture for 
England was held in the Oouncil Chamber of the Middlesex 
Guildhall, "Westminster, on 27th May, the 
Earl of Selborne, K.G., G.C.M.G., being 
in the Chair. 

The Rt, Hon. Et.-Col, 
Griffith-Bdsciw^ 

Agricultui^, -Eairl 

(37814) P6/198. 11,250. 6/21. M.45S. ' Av , 


Third 

Meeting of the 
Council of 
Agriculture for 
England. 


Sir ArttiW 
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Meeting op Council op Agbicultuee. 


[July, 


Parliamentary Secretary, were also present, and the Minister 
addressed the Council upon the subject matter of the two 
resolutions first taken. 

The first resolution proposed to set up a committee to con- 
sider the constitution and mode of election of the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee, but was not passed, consideration of the 
matter being adjourned for twelve months. 

A resolution on the subject of land reclamation was passed 
to the effect that, with the object of increasing the country’s 
food production, the Government should be requested to initiate 
schemes when a time opportune for undertaking land reclama- 
tion had arrived. The question of the powers of Local 
Authorities to make Orders and Eegulations governing the 
movement of livestock into their areas was discussed and 
referred to the Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

The refusal of the Government to finance small drainage 
schemes under Sections 15 and 16 of the Land Drainage Act, 
1918, was also considered, and a resolution was passed 
requesting the Treasury to reconsider its decision, especially 
in cases where it could he shown that such schemes are 
urgently necessary for land improvement and food production. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, on behalf of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, promised to include in the next Annual Eeport upon 
Allotments a return giving particulars in regard to land 
held by allotment-holders in each County Borough, Borough 
and Urban District Council on the 31st December last. An 
amendment that the information should be given for the, 
previous three years also, if possible, was subsequently passed. 

The question of railw'ay facilities for handling perishable 
produce was raised in two resolutions to the following effect: — 
(1) That during the soft fruit season for a period of not 
less than five weeks in each year all railway goods stations 
handling substantial consignments of soft fruit should be kept 
open for this purpose for the same hours as before the War^ 
and (2) That in the opinion of this Council all railway goods 
stations at which perishable produce is dispatched or received 
should be connected to the public telephone forthwith. Both 
were carried. 

The final resolution dealt with the question of the retention 
by the Ministry of a woman officer for women’s vrork in agri- 
cultural districts. It ran as follows: — “ That this Council, 
while fully approving the action of the Government in reducing 
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the stah:s of all departments with a view to economy, desires 
to urge that, having regard to the organisations now existing 
throughout the agricultural districts of the country for enlisting 
the interests of women in the reconstruction of rural life and 
rural industries, it is essential that the Ministry should retain 
a woman officer on its permanent staff.” With the substitution 
of the word ” advisable ” for ” essential ” this resolution was 
carried by 17 votes to 12. 


In the May issue of this Journ.\l, particulars were given of 
the arrangements made as regards the price of home-grown 
wheat of the 1920 crop, and in the issue 
for June it was stated that for the month of 


Home-grown 

Wheat Prices for . , . , , 

Till 1Q91 June the average price properly receivable 

’ by growers was 86s. 6d. per 504 lb. 

The Ministry is now informed that the Eoyal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies calculate that the cost of wheat imported during 
April, May and June was equivalent to 82s. per quarter of 
504 lb. for home-grown wheat of sound milling quality. For 
the month of July, 1921, therefore, the average price properly 
receivable by growers for home-grown wheat of sound milling 
quality will be 82s. per 504 lb. 




This Council, which was first appointed during the War to 
advise the Ministry in regard to important horticultural ques- 

Reconstitution of mainly of supply and pmes has 

the Horticultural been re-constatnted and the number of its 
. , . « *1 members reduced. On the formation of 

Advisory Council. necessaiy to 

appoint individual horticulturists whose opinions on the many 
and varied questions of the day were of weight, so that tha 
Ministiy might be in possession of the views and experience of 


men from all over the country. 

Since the War and with the appointment of a Controller of 
Horticulture from the industry itself, however, it has become! 
obvious that the Council was too unwieldy for present pur- 
poses. Further, the money at the disposal of the Department 
for the necessary expenses of the Council did not make it pos- 
sible to call the Council together more thap a very few times a 
year. The Departm.ent no doubt suffered on this account 
through the absence of full , and direct contact with the 
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iiidiistiT, especially before the appointment ot the present 
Controller. 

The scheme of reconstraction now approved requires that 
the members of the Council shall in future be appointed as 
representatives of pa}‘ticiilar interests or associations except in 
the case of the nominees of the Ministry. Members will 
accordingly be nominated by the following bodies or inte- 
rests : — The National Farmers’ Union, the Federation of 
British Growers, the Horticultural Trades Association, the Lea 
Valley Growers, the National Union of Allotment Holders, 
the Royal Horticultural Society, the National Federation of 
Fruit and Potato Trades Associations, the Retailers’ iVssocia- 
tion, and the National Federation of Retail Fruiterers, dux, 
Limited, the British Florists’ Association, the National Seed 
Trade, the Worshipful Company of Fruiterers, the British 
Fruit Preservers, the Cider Manufacturers, the Workers" 
Union, the National Union of Agii cultural Works, aii<! the 
Chamber of Horticulture. 

This alteration will without doubt strengtheji the Council 
and give added value to its advice on horticultural questions. 
In future, it wdll speak as a duly elected body of representa- 
tives covering the whole industry, and will be to some degree 
comparable with the Council of Agriculture for England, 
which was set up by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Act of 1919 to give advice on general agricultural matters. 
The number of members of the old Horticultural Council is 
cut down by nearly a half, and the economy resulting from 
this change, quite apart from the other advantages arising 
from it, will be considerable. 

^ ^ 

The West of England Farm Orchards Gorninittee, appointed 
by the Ministey and attached to the Agricultural and Horticul- 
•Renovation of Besearch Institute, Long Ashton, 

■F rm Orchards Bristol, carried out in the autumn of 1919 

^ * an exhaustive survey of a total of 531 farm 

orchards in Devon, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, 
and Worcestershire, and, as a result of their investigations, 
recommended, that demonstrations in orchard renova- 

tion and management should be given at suitable centres in 
each county. The Ministry has accordingly suggested to the 
Gouhty Committees of the West of England that they should 
take over some neglected grass orchards and renovate them, 
in order to demonstrate to farmers and others what can be done 
imthis direction. 
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ill arra^iigiiig for such demoo strati o ns Committees should, 
as far as possible, work on uniform lines. The selected orchards 
should l)e in districts wiiere old orchards are plentiful; they 
should also be of ;ivc)‘age size, and j,iejw iruiin roads. They 
should either be farmed by an ovvner-oceupier or held under a 
lease, and, as a general rule, should be taken over for a period 
of not less than ten years. An agreement should be drawn up, 
and the consent of the landlord, as well as the tenant, obtained, 
so that ill the case of any change of tenancy the work can be 
continued by the incoming tenant. The agreement should 
make the occupier responsible for the labour for carryijig out 
the manual operations involved (planting, fencing, staking, 
pruning, heading back, top-grafting, spraying, grease banding, 
picking, storing, grading and packing, marketing, &c.) under 
instruction from the experts of the County Committee. These 
would be assisted by the Coimty Ooramittee and by the West 
of Englaiul Farm Orchards Committee acting in an advisi^ry 
capiicitju 

The Count}^ (Committee would undertake to supply to the 
farmer at <'ost price any new trees or grafts tliat may be 
required. These probably could bo obtained from the Ministry’s 
Eesearch Stations at blast Mailing, Kent, or Long Ashton. 

Under such a scherae the occupiers would supply the material 
for demonstrations and labour, while the (fSounty Committees 
would supply expert technical knowledge and direction for 
carrying out tlie work. It should be found, after a period of 
years, that orchards had increased their out-put many times 
over: and the owners and occupiers, besides reaping this 
advantaige, would have the satisfa(*tion of helping the district 
to aiujuire much useful knowledge, which should be of distinct 
commercial advantage. 

dllic following is a list of tlic varieties of a.pples recom- 
mended for planting in the neglected orchards selected for 
demonstration 


I)es.Hfri ininetles. 
AUiiigtoii Pippin. 
King- uf iho PippiuB. 
Blenheim Orange. 

W oreenter Peanmiin. 


Cu Unary mrietm, 
Anne Blliwiheth. 
Kdwnrd VII. 
Warner’s King. 
Braniloy Seedling. 
Newton Wonder. 
Underleaf, 

Scotch Bridget. 
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Pabt III of the Agricultural Statistics for 1920, which deals 
with the Prices and Supplies of Agicultural Produce during last 

Prices and Supplies 

of Agricultural Report refers to the eontmuauce m 

Produce in iq90 “ P”®® P™duce 

and of farm requisites which lias been a 
feature of agriculture since the outbreak of war in 1S)14. In the 
case of certain commodities such as barley, oats, milk, cheese, 
potatoes and hay the maximum was reached in the early months 
of the year, and was follow'ed by a substantial decline, whilst 
the prices of live stock and meat tended to rise. Feeding stuffs 
were only obtainable at very high prices during the greater part 
of the year, though in November and December a fall took place, 
and the prices of fertilisers were generally higher in 1920 than 
in 1919. On the average the prices of agiicultural produce were 
22 per cent, higher than in 1919 “and some 192 per cent, above 
the mean of the three years 1911-13, w'hile feeding stuffs were 
about 178 per cent, and fei'tilisers about 159 per cent, above the 
pre-war level. The average increase in the cash wages of agri- 
cultural labourers since the beginning of the War cannot b(' less 
than 180 to 190 per cent. 

The general inference drawn from these figures is that while 
the gross agricultural receipts from sales of produce must have 
grown substantially, there has also been on the other side of 
the account a gi-eat increase in the cost of production. Part of 
the increased receipts must have been absorbed by the inci-eased 
outlay on feeding stuffs, fertilisers, machinery, implementB and 
seeds, in addition to the higher cost of labour, both regular and 
temporary. Other charges which have to be met out of receipts 
include interest on capital, rent and local rates. 

The balance remaining after meeting all charges reprosonts 
the remuneration for the labour, skill and expoi'ieiiee of the 
occupiers of the 400,000 holdings in England and Wak^s. Wliat 
is the extent of this balance cannot be estimated, but it iioi'd not 
be disputed that during the last six years fanning ha,s been more 
profitable than it was before the War. Ponnerlv it was one of 
the least remunerative of occupations, and just as the wages of 
farm workers were unduly and unreasonably low. so the net 
return obtained by a substantial proportion of occupiers was 
relatively far less than the profits obtained in other industries 
involving the investment of similar capital. 

The Beport deals in detail with the prices and supplies of the 

^Agricultural Statistics, 1920, Vol. LV, Part III, obtiiinaWc "fronrif.M. 
Stationery Office, Kingsway, AV.C.2. 
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principal classes of agricultural produce, feeding stuffs and fer- 
tilisers. Tables are included giving the imports of agricultural 
produce and requirements, the acreage and production of the 
chief grain crops, and the numbers of live stoclc in British 
Dominions and foreign countries. 




Since January, 19.18, it haw been necessary, under the 
Testing of Seeds Order, 1918, .in, the case of a sale of all the 
New Seed pi’hicipal kinds of G-rass, Clover, Field and 

Reflations Glarden Seeds, for the seller to give a 

® * declaration with the seed as to its per- 

centage of germination, percentage of purity, the presence of 
injurious weeds, and various other specified particulars. This 
Order was the first measure passed in this country for the 
purpose of controlling the sale of agricultural and giirden seeds, 
and brought us into line with most of the countries on the 
Continent, the United States of America, and several of the 
.British Dominions and Colonics, where, for a iunnl)(vr of years, 
various regulations for the purpose of prevetdung the sale of 
seeds of low vitality and badly contaminated willi injurious 
weed seeds have l)een in force. The success which has 
attended the operations of the Order, which was passed under 
the Defence of the Realm Regulations, and was tlierefore in 
itself a transitory measin*e, indicated the desirability of making 
its requirements permanent. This has been effected by the 
passing of the Seeds Act, 1920, which supersedes the Testing 
of Seeds Order, 1918, and comes into operation on the 1st August 
next. 


As in the case of the Order, tlie main re(.nrirt'n)ent of the 
Act is that a* de(:‘.la,ralii().n a,s to ([uaility shall l)e given in the case 
of all sji.h^s of the prindpid, fa.iin and garden schmIs, Tn the 
case of sales of seed pota.toes, a declaration as to tlie chiss, 
vairiety, size and drc'ssing will also ]>e necessary, and the sale, 
or sowing, of seeds containing above a prescribed percentage of 
injurious weed seeds is prohibited. A finlher important 
innovation winch will c;ome into operation, under the Act is 
that, in the case of Fseeds other than garden seeds, the test for 
the purpose of ascertaining particulars to be declared by the 
seller must be carried out at an. Official Seed Testing Station, or 
at a private Testing Station licensed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture for that purpose. After the let August therefore, a 

* The provi«ioiiB of the Testing of BgoiIh Order, t91H, \vcre giveti iu this 
Journal for July, 1918, p. 477, and tlu^mnin provision of the Seeds Act, 1920, 
ill this Journal for Oetolier, 1920, p. 604. 
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declaration based on a test carried out at a non-liceiised station 
will be illegal. 

For tlie purpose of allowing a certain amount of elasticity to 
the requirements under the Act, the Ministry is authorised to 
issue Engiiiations with regard to details. The first set of 
Draft Eegiilations has now been prepared in consultation with 
all the interests concerned. These Eegiilations prescribe: — 

(1) The Seeds to which the Act shall apply. 

(2) The particulars to be given in the case of a sale or 
exposure for sale of seeds and seed potatoes. 

(3) The Injurious Weed Seeds to which the Act shall apply. 

(4) The method in which Samples must be taken for the 
purpose of testing. 

(5) The Form of Certificate to be issued by the Official 
Seed Testing Station. 

(6) The authorised Minimum Percentage of Germination 
which, in the case of certain kinds of seeds, may be 
declared instead of the actual percentage of germination. 

(7) The limits of variation in respect of the percentage of 
germination and of the percentage of pui-ity which are 
permitted for the purpose of any legal proceedings on a 
contract for the sale of seeds. 

(8) Various other matters which, under the Act, have to 
be prescribed. 

The main provisions of the Draft Eegiilations, whicli will 
remain in draft form for a period of 40 days from 10th June, 
after which they will be made and presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, are given at p. 370. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The Third International Seed Testing Conference was held 
at Copenhagen during the w^eek ending llth June. Seventeen 
countries were represented, chiefly by the 
Serence at Official Seed Testing Stations. 

ConeEliasen delegates were present on behalf 

” ® * of Great Britain. , The papers discussed 

dealt in the main with purely technical questions, but some 
of the proceedings w^ere devoted to questions of the control of 
seed supply, both legislative and voluntary. Sir Lawrence 
Weaver communicated a paper on The British Seeds Act, 


1920, and at the close of the Congress moved the following 
resolutions, which w^ere unanimously adopted: — 

(1) That an Association of Official Seed Analysts and 
Seed Control Organisations od Europe be formed. 
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(2) That a Committee coiisistin^u' of Dr. V<)lkart, 
Brriijniiig, ajid Mr. 'Dorph 'FN:d.erseo ( Directorf^ of the Swiss, 
Diiteh, and Danish OfheJal Seed d\:‘sfci]ig Stations respec- 
tively) consider the consfifniion of tlie Association, roles of 
its m(nnl)orsliip aaid work, a.nd circulate their ixu^ornmenda- 
tions to tlie nun n hers of the t; 0 ,nlhreiH.'e. 

(8) That the sa.nu.^ (Vnninitiee siiould consider — 

(a) the unification of seed-t('stiii<i: rnetliods in Kurop-c 
keeping in view the possi!:)ijity of ultiiruite iinificaitioii 
with North America; 

ih) the method of expressing the rr‘sults of, analysis 
and the quality of the se(Hls arialys(M! ; — ■ 
and present a. report to the next Tnttamatiiajal Conference. 

(4) That on. the invitation <.)!' tie? Alinister of Agriculture 
and Fislu'ries ilu:^ next Internationa! Conference be held at 
the end of Iuikc 1924. in Hngiand, ])artly in London and 
pa rtl y i n ('Irin 1 )ri dge . 

A uior(> detailed aoconnt of t!ie proceedings of the Con- 
ferenc(k by Mr. (\ B. Haunders, Cirief (Ifficer of the Official 
Seed Testing Statioji for England and \\htles, will appear in 
a latei’ issue of the Jotjrnau. 
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A COURT LEET« 

The Earl of Belbornb, K.G., G.C.M.G. 

If the Law of Property Bill now before Parliament becomes 
an Act, one result, so I am told, will be that Courts Leet, which 
have existed in England almost from time immemorial, will cease 
to be held. I was very glad therefore to have the opportiniity of 
attending two such courts lately, each held in the best r<Kuu of 
the public house of a beautiful Dorsetshire village. I had never 
attended such a court before and wms curious to sec what hap- 
pened. I cannot say that the business transacted, though neces- 
sary, was very important, but it was transacted with much 
formality according to the ancient observances. 

The Steward of the Manor commenced the proceedings by 
reading a document which began “ Oh yes, Oh yes, Oh yes,'* 
and, as he read a sentence, the prede-tined foreman of the jury 
repeated it after him. The formuan i f the jury was tlnm sworn 
on the New Testament in very thorough-going fashion and after 
him the four other members of the jury swore “ to do tlu.‘ same 
'things and in the same manner as cnir foreman has sworn/' 
The Stew^ard then read a formal addl^•^s to the jury and asked 
them for their ‘‘ presentations.” In one case the important 
matters were the state of the ditches, watercourses, sheep dips, 
and sinkholes. In the other ease memories were racked to pre- 
sent a correct list of the deaths of copy -holders (and, more 
important still, of persons by whose lives copy-holds were held) 
which had taken place since the last court was held in May, 1920. 
Three clear impressions remain with me from my experience. 
The dignity and gravity with w'hich these proceedings were 
conducted reminded me once again what a strong instinct of 
ritualism is really latent iii the English character. I have jioticed 
it again and again at the functions of the Friendly Bocdeties, 
when the members, all agricultural labourers/ mechanics, trades- 
men or farmers of some South country village, dress themselves 
yip as elaborately as a Knight of the Garter for a Chap tea* iit 
Windsor, and wear these strange garments all through a, hot 
summer afternoon with an ease and unconscious dignity wdiich 
might well be envied by a Knight. But one day I was myself 
initiated into one of these great Societies, and it is not an exfig- 
geration to say that the ritual of that “ initiation ” equalled 
anything that I have seen at a State function of any sort, or even 
at High Mass on some special occasion in a Eoman Catholic 
Church in Prance or Italy. ^ 
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On this occasion there were no dresses, scarves, or regalia, 
but there was an elaborate formality and an ancient liturgy which 
were scrupulously observed. One juror told me that he had 
attended this Court for forty years without a break and that as 
long as he could drag one leg after the other he should not 
think of missing it. And yc^t there arc people who would ask you 
to believe that tradition ami conservatism of personal habits are 
intellectual funguses, wliich cling only to the superannuated 
squire or farmer and whicli are unknown to the up-to-date trades 
unionist agricultural labourer ! What nonsense some people who 
live in towns, do talk about us, who live in the country ! 

Among the juroi-s of these courts and other inhabitants of 
these two small vilbiges, whom. I met later, were four farmers, 
all of whom had started life as agricultural labourers. One of 
these, a man of not .more than 50 years ol' a,ge, occupied 1,000 
acres, of which half was down and the other half meadow a^nd 
arable. The other three occupied fanns of 50 to 150 acres. 
This experience (piite (fonfirmed all my previ(.)us experience. I 
have never known a country district or anything definite about 
a, couutry district wiihout mooting case after case of the farmer 
who btAgaai life us an agricultural bxbourer; and, if this is true 
to-day, is it not probable that it was true yesterday and there- 
fore tlnit some of the farmers I see and meet are the sons of men 
who began life as agricultural labourers, and so back generation 
after generation. And if this is true of those parts of England, 
of which I know something definite or which I know intimately, 
siir(3ly it would be strange if it were not true of the ot.her parts 
of Englarul also, which I do not know! 

TTie truth is that the agricultural labourer is not born in a 
ciil“de~sae, as some people contend, and never has been. 
There Jiever has been a time, I suspect, since all J^lnglishtnen 
bcx'.ame free .nu.ai in the full sense of that term, when an agri- 
cultura«l labourer of nnirkcd (*.haracier and ability could not 
rise to l)ec()me a farmer, and T suspect that tlic cases in which 
he has done so within the last century luive bei'n much more 
numerous than is generally supposed. This is not an argument 
for not making the [)a.th easier for the agri(.adtnral labourer to 
become an occupier and owner of land by every sensible means 
’in our powmr— on the contrary, it is a very strong argument 
in favour of the w^isdom of such a course. But it is an equally 
clear disproof of the statement often made that the agricultural 
labourer was redu(*ed to such a position in the 18th century 
that it was impossible fqr him to rise out of it except by 
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deserting liis own countryside for the towns or for the 
Colonies- It is also true that all the time the most fit of the 
agricultural labourers have been rising, the least fit of the 
farmers and of the landowners have been falUiig. Whcrn such 
a family comes clown in the world its members lia.ve a ten- 
dency to leave the old neighbourhood for the towns or the 
Colonies, but I have rn^'self known agricultural labourers whose 
forefathers were farmers, and T have heard of others whose 
forefathers were the owners of the land on which they worked. 
This process of natural selection is surely healthy for the 
countryside so long as it is not stimulated and made unnatural 
by the operation of unwise or oppressive laws. 

Aly third iropiossion w-as that a w-orse form, of tenure than 
a copyhold for lives has never been invented by the laziness oli 
man. For consider how it operates — a copyhold is held for 
three named lives from the lord of the manor. The ]K)lding 
must have started some time or other, and then presinnabiy 
the first copyholder paid a handsome sum to the lord of the 
manor, in return for which he wras allowed to name three> 
persons, and then for as long as one of those three was dive 
he could not be called upon to pay any rent for the huul, 
though he had to make certain comparatively small payments 
on stipulated occasions. The lives named were sometimes 
those of local persons and at other times members of the Eoyal 
Family or of well-known public character.. The Duke of (Vni- 
naughCs name, T was told, was often to be found in connection 
with these Dorsetshire copAdiolds. When one of these lives 
died the copyholder asked to be allowed to name another, for 
which privilege he was prepared to pay a comparatively large 
sum down. For the lord of the manor, who was the real 
freeholder, this was a preposterous system. Tn the course of 
years it meant receiving occasional lump sums down and the 
loss of an annual economic rent which Yvould have added up to 
a far larger sum. He was also relieved of all responsibility for 
the land or buildings and cottages, and could not interfere with 
the copyholder's treatment of the land or cottages. 

For the copyholder this would have been a very profitable 
bargain if he could have been assured of its perpetuity; but a 
day came when the lord of the manor returned to sanity and 
refused to renew the lives, determined to regain control of his 
own land when the last life lapsed, to put his property into 
proper order and to let the farm at an economic rent. But 
from the moment that he receivejl the refusal of a renewal of 
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lives, the coiitiiiuous interest of t!ie eopyhokler in the land he' 
held ceased to exist, imhI in too many cases from that moment 
he began to grudge tlie expenditure of a penny on the repair of 
cottages or buildings or feiuais or gates, and the aniiiial sviin 
disbursed on. the necessary rej,)airs dwindled to a van.ishing 
point as the years went on. and the lives became older. 

Sometimes it happened that the last two lives lasted on 
many years and the lord of the manor had to look on impo- 
tently while ho saw good cottages and substantial farm, 
buildings melting away into deplorable ruins. And the urbari 
critic came down and was righteously indignant at the state 
of the cottages, and demanded the name of the local magnate 
and went away and denounced him, and had no suspicion tliat 
the real responsilulity for the wretched cottages rested with a 
man who lived in one of them and for the wretched system 
with men who had been dead for centuries. 
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THE DAIRY SHORTHORN. 

Robert Hobbs, Kelmscott. 

The economic value of a dual-purpose breed of cattle? 
to the community as a whole would appear to be in some 
danger of being overlooked, and the tendency at the moment 
is rather to consider the merits of such cattle from the point 
of view of the individual farmer. Writing, however, as one 
whose father and grandfather both demonstrated the great 
value and, in certain circumstances, the indispeusability of 
dual-purpose cattle, I find that thirty years’ personal experience, 
emphasised particularly during the last seven years, has 
but served to strengthen my conviction that, to serve a densely 
populated country, dual utility cattle are one of the supreme 
factors in the production of the three great food essentials — 
grain, meat and milk, with the products of the latter, cheese 
and butter. 

To-day no country with any economic self-respect is content 
to take the native breed of cattle as good enough for its own 
particular needs; it demands something capable of meeting, 
in the greatest possible degree, the requirements created by 
climate and its peculiar social conditions. Thus it is to be 
understood that in new and therefoi’e undeveloped countries, 
where vast tracts of land are to be had at merely nominal 
values, as in the wheat-growing districts of the United Btates 
and Canada and the grazing ranches of Argentina, beef pro- 
duction and grain crops are the predominant considerations 
with the agriculturist. In Argentina, in point of fact, milk 
production beyond the level necessary for the rearing of the 
calves born on the ranches is regarded in the light of 
a nuisance. On the other hand, in the dairy districts of 
Australia and New Zealand, beefing qualities are almost 
•entirely ignored. So long as the regions immediately adjoining 
these, agriculturally speaking, “ single-purpose areas ” under- 
go no further development the single aim remains, but the 
moment the surrounding country makes appreciable industrial 
"growth the agricultural development takes another course. It 
may almost be said that it is not until the population increases ' 
..greatly and large cities make their appearance that the proper 
development of agriculture commences. The first consequence 
of industrial extension upon the farming of the district is an 
attempt to meet the demand for^ cattle which are capable of 
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producing a good yield of milk, calves suitable for grazing 
into bullocks of High quality, and a good carcass of beef 
at the end of their milking days. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the popularity 
of an animal meeting these needs so well as the Dairy Sliort- 
liorn is extending far beyond the United Kingdom, where it 
has held sway for upwards of a century as the farmer’s cow, 
and is penetrating deeper and deeper into the newer countries 
of the world. Especially is this extension to be noticed in the 
more thickly populated districts of the Eastern Slates of 
America, in South America, South Africa and New Zealand, and, 
in fact, in most parts of the world where population is growing 
at a greater rate than the production of food. 

At home the Dairy Shorthorn has successfully passed through 
times of difficulty and some danger. At no period was its 
future more seriously threatened as a double -purpose animal 
than during the earlier days of the demand from Argentina for 
heavily-fleshed Shorthorns. The high prices then paid, and 
the particular type which was bred in consequence, were 
responsible for the disregard of the milking qualities which, 
even among the very early improvers of the ‘‘ Durham,” were 
so characteristic of the breed. The dauger increased when 
there began the indiscriminate crossing of heavy milking 
English cows with the thick-fleshed Gruickshank bulls. 
Fortunately this menace to the future of the breed was recog- 
nised in time by a few enthusiasts, by whose efforts the Short- 
horn was saved from becoming primarily a beef animal. These 
breeders succeeded in persuading the Shorthorn Society to 
offer prizes at the principal agricultural shows throughout 
England, Scotland and Ireland for pedigree Shorthorn dairy 
cows; then they formed the Dairy Shorthorn Association and 
secured affiliation with the Shorthorn Society. Milk recording 
in pedigree herds was encouraged, but the most important 
step in the history of the Association will probably prove to be 
the publication of the Begister of Non-pedigree Dairy Short- 
horns whose progeny may gradually qualify for admission to 
the Elerd Book. By these measures the heavy milking powers 
of the breed were rescued from the neglect which at one 
time seriously threatened them. 

The Government Live Stock Improvement Schemes, 
including the grants through the Ministry of Agriculture for 
encouraging the breeding of high-class commercial stock, with 
separate grants to the Mifk Becording Societies, have 
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aiso afforded a valuable stimulus to tlie breeding of well- 
fleshed bulls from milk-recorded cows, with the result that the 
iiiiportaiiee of the dual utility animal, and the extent to wiiicdi 
the Dairy Shorthorn answ^ers the need for it were never more 
deeply appreciated. It may be of interest to point to the 
growth of the Dairy Shorthorn Association. In 1914 it com- 
prised 214 members, with 55 herds and BB7 milk records. In 
1920 the membership had risen to 631, the herds to 332, and 
the milk records to 1,194. In December, 1918, the Associa- 
tion published the first volume of the Eegister of Non-pedigree 
Shorthorn Dairy Cow^s, in w^hich close upon a thousand 
approved milking Shorthorns were enrolled as foundation cow^s. 
The Eegister and tlie milk recording scheme have naturally 
led to the improvement of prices for non-pedigree cattle with 
milk records, and herds have been dispersed at an average 
of from £107 to £114 per head, with individual prices up to 
270 guineas. 

A word of warning may not be out of place in view of tlie 
rapid extension of the milk recording system. Here and there 
a tendency may be observed towards pushing milk production 
to excess. What is needed most of all is a gradual raising 
of the standard of breeding and management, and an improve- 
ment in the methods of feeding, so as to enable the production 
of the greatest volume of milk consistent with the lowest 
economic cost, and without placing an undue strain on the 
cow. At the recent sales of recorded cattle there have been 
signs that these points are realised by a very large body of 
farmers and breeders, for there has been a steady demand 
for the right sort of cow. It appears to be recognised by a 
large number of farmers that the cow as a mere milking machiiu* 
is a risky proposition, and this risk, in conjunction with tlu‘ 
extravagant cost of maintenance both in food and labour, and 
the general inability of the calves bred from such cows to grow 
into profitable feeders, has affected the demand for the 

shelly ’’ cow. To command the highest market figure to-day 
the cow or heifer must be wide, deep and level, of good 
Shorthorn character, carrying a square, well -hung bag with 
well-placed teats of medium size, being neither too short nor 
coarse or “ bottled.” The demand for this class of animal is 
practically insatiable, and in consequence such cows top the 
ordinary market price in no matter what part of the country 
they are offered. 

The breeding of Dairy Shorthorn^’ offers many advantages 
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to the ordinary beginner with a, limited amount of capital. In 
the first place the breed is the most widely-found of all breeds, 
and is the popular general purpose animal in practically every 
county of England or Ireland. This ensures, that ^ wherever 
they may be bred there is always a market, whether for calves, 
young stores, down calvers, or fat beasts. 

A second advantage is that it is immaterial whether the 
beginner is farming a grass farm, a mixed farm, or a farm 
wholly arable, for the dual-purpose Shorthorn is at home on 
either one or the other, and is quite adaptable to the feeding 
and management in either case. Nor does it matter to the 
owner of the Shorthorn in what form he is marketing his 
milk product, whether as whole milk, cheese, or butter. 

Further, the Shorthorn is the only established breed of cattle 
remaining in this country which still has an open herd book, 
and' if the embargo on foreign cattle continues, there is 
little fear of the Shorthorn Herd Book being closed for many 
years. Apart from any other consideration, this is of 
tremendous advantage to beginners, and although the Short- 
horn Society still requires four crosses from a foundation dam 
of Shorthorn type before accepting heifers for entry in Coates’s 
Herd Book, registration may now begin in the Dairy Short- 
horn Register as soon as an approved cow has yielded 8,000 lb. 
in one year or 6,500 lb. a year for two consecutive years, 
provided she is of a suitable Shorthorn type. Thus the 
beginner’s interest, as well as the enhanced value of the cow 
and her offspring, commences at once, and he may safely 
add an average of from £5 to £10 in value for each pure cross, 
by a pedigree Shorthorn milk bull on heifers descended from 
these registered cows, until the descendants in the fourtli, 
generation become eligible for the Herd Book proper. After 
this has been achieved, with sufficient good looks and sound 
records behind them, there is no reason why they should not, 
in many instances, realise very high prices and produce 
valuable breeding animals. 
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THE BUCKEYE" DITCHER FOR 
LAND DRAINAGE: 

TRIAL IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

H. V. Gabneb, 

School of AgrictiUurej CamWiige. 

Manual labour in digging and laying drains on stiff land last 
winter probably cost about ^-15 per acre. Expenditure on 
this scale, coupled with the long period required to complete 
the work, and the increasing difldculty of obtaining skilled 
men to carry it out, is doubtless preventing much tile drainage 
from being undertaken. The question therefore arises whether 
some type of draining-machine can perform the excavating 
work in an economical and satisfactory manner. 

An American machine, the ** Buckeye ” Traction Ditcher, 
recently imported by the Scottish Board of Agriculture, was 
reputed to have been highly successful in Scotland, and more 
detailed information with regard to its capabilities was felt 
to be necessary. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
therefore arranged for the loan of the “ Buckeye ” Drainer 
from the Scottish Board for a trial on Sir Douglas Newton’s 
estate at Croxton, Cambridgeshire. 

The Buckeye ” arrived at St.Neots station on August 18th, 
1920, and travelled to Croxton Park by road under its own. 
power, a distance of about 4 miles. The trial lasted for three 
weeks and included a public demonstration on September 3rd; 
during this time the machine was under the writer’s 
observation. 

Description. — Ditch tractors follow in principle the methods 
adopted in the construction of rock and earth excavators used 
by railway and mining contractors. They are made on one of 
two systems — buckets mounted on a rotating wheel or buckets 
carried on a moving endless belt. The “ Buckeye ” Tractor 
Ditcher described here is designed on the rotating wheel system, 
and the following is an abridged specification : — 

20 h.p. four-cylinder petrol engine. 

Digging wheel 11 J in, or 14J in. wide x ft. deep. 

or 11| in. wide x SJ ft. deep. 

Length over all 26 ft. 

Width over wheels 8 ft. 6 in. 

Extreme height ... 8 ft. 9 in. 

Digging speeds 2| ft. to 9 ft. per minute. 

Road speeds 1 to miles per hour. 
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Approximate shipping weight ... 7-9 tons. 

Width of front wheels 10 in. 

Width of extension tyres to front wheels 8 in. 

Width of caterpillar track ... ... 22 in. 

Centre of ditch to centre of spoil bank 4 ft. 3 in. 

The chief points of the machine may be briefly outlined as 
follows: — 

A substantial main frame and platform constructed of steel 
I-beams connected at intervals by cross beams and strongly 
reinforced, carries at one end a 20 h.p. engine unit and trans- 
mission system, and at the other the cutting wheel hinged to 
the platform. The frame and superstructure are supported 
at both ends on three-point suspension trucks which eliminate 
severe twisting strains. The front truck carrying the engine 
is mounted on two heavy wheels; the truck carrying the rear 
of the frame is supported by large rollers, with case-hardened 
shells and chilled bearings, running on a jointed steel cater- 
pillar track, the treads of which are of steel plate and hard 
wood, driven by endless chains running over sprockets. The 
large bearing surface afforded by these tracks minimises the 
pressure per square foot and enables the excavator to travel 
over soft ground. 

The digging wheel is mounted midway between the two 
main girders and is held in a three-point suspension frame 
hinged to the main platform. Power is transmitted to the 
wheel by a system of chains running on sprocket wheels; and 
by shifting a high speed chain from one set of a series of 
graduated sprockets to another, four digging speeds ranging 
from 21 ' ft. to 9 ft. per minute can be obtained. The machine 
is, of course, stopped to move the chain, but the plan is found 
to be highly satisfactory and effective. 

A feature of the transmission system is a safety device in 
the fo.rm of a friction cone clutch, which slips when the 
machine strikes an obstruction beyond its capacity, thus 
averting a breakdown. On the outside rim of the digging 
wheel are mounted buckets of deep section .which can be suit- 
ably equipped for varying classes of work. For digging in 
stony ground, picks are attached to the rims of the buckets, 
and the back of each bucket is closed by a removable plate. 
.In dry sands the picks are replaced by curved cutting exten- 
sions, and the backs are retained. In wet clays the cutting 
extensions are employed, but the backs are removed, and 
the buckets are cleared as they revolve by a set of iron' fingers 
held rigid on the wheel-frame, which pass through each bucket 

B 2 
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in turn and scrape out the clay. In all cases the excavated 
earth falls on. a rotating clearing canvas and is deposited in a 
neat pile alongside the trench. 

Adjustment of the depth of the digging wheel is obtained 
by a hoist worked from the engine and operated through a 
double boom, the cables communicating with both the front 
and the rear of the wheel-frame. If the digging wheel is 
rotated and lowered, keeping the forward end of the wheel- 
frame some 3 ft. lower than its rear end, the buckets will dig 
themselves into the ground at this angle as the whole machine 
is advanced. At some prearranged depth the descent is checked 
by means of the front cables; the rear cables are then 
slackened, allowing the curved sole which follows the digging 
wheel to take the weight of the rear of the wheel and thus 
mould and smooth the floor of the trench. 

The method of adjusting the depth of the trench , in order to 
obtain a drain of even fall when the machine passes over 
uneven land, is of such practical importance that it may be 
described in some detail. The system is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 4, in which ABC represents an irregular 
surface below which the drain has to be cut. At intervals of 
about 50 yd. along this line, levels are taken in the usual way. 
Having decided the fall required in the drain, the depths below 
the surface at which the floor of the trench must lie at A, 
B and C are calculated. Suppose these depths are 4 ft, 6 in., 
3 ft. and 4 ft., respectively, as in the diagram (where FG 
represents the bottom of the drain and FH the horizontal). 
The next operation is to erect standards fitted with movable 
cross-members at A. B and C. The cross-members must be 
adjusted in correlation wdth a horizontal sighting rod T> fixed 
to the frame of the digging wheel E of the drainer. If this 
sighting rod is fixed 9 ft. above the lowmst part of the wheel, 
it is then 9 ft. above the floor of the drain, and the cross* 
members on the standards must be so fixed that they, too, 
are 9 ft. above the level at which the floor of the drain is to 
be dug. Thus the cross-member at A wdll be 4 ft, 6 in. above 
the ground, that at B will be 6 ft. above the ground, and so on. 
The cross-members must be all in line, since the drain is to be 
cut with an even fall. The. machine is then moved to the out- 
let end A of the drain, since digging always proceeds uphill, 
and made to face along the line of standards. The digging 
wheel is caused to cut its way into the ground. When the 
sighting rod intersects the line of cross-members, the further 
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FifJ, ‘‘i — Back view of the machine when at work, 
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descent of - ,tlie wheel is stopped by the winding gear, 
as: previously described, for the bottom' of the wheel has now 
reached the level of the floor of. the trench. The drainer now 
proceeds along the line of the proposed drain, and the driver 
must keep tlie sighting rod constantly in alignment with the 
cross-inemberR by raising or lowering the digging wheel in 
accordance with any irregularities of the land. If this m 
done carefully, a trench with an even fall can be excavated in 
one operation. It must be emphasised that any carelessness in 
the matter of sighting will involve subsequent grading of parts 
of the trench by hand: this actually occurred on several 
occasions during the trial. 

Organisation. — Before the arrival of the machine, a scheme 
for the drainage of the land should be decided out, preferably 
with the assistance of a surveyor, who will mark out on the 
ground the position of outfalls, mains and minors, take levels 
at suitable points along the various drains, placing in the ground 
pegs bearing the number of feet above the surface at which 
the cross-member should be placed at each point to give the 
correct fall in the drain. 

The staff required by the machine consists of two men — a 
driver, who must be a skilled mechanic, and an assistant. 
Although one man can run the machine if all goes well, the 
other must be immediately available to attend to the sighting 
rods and to assist in case of repairs. With this arrangement 
fche men could work in shifts if long running hours were 
desired. 

When the drainer arrives, the surveyor should explain to the 
driver the plan of the proposed drains; the latter can then erect 
his standards and cross-members according to directions left 
on the pegs, and excavations can be commenced. 

A boy should be provided to deal with the small quantity of 
earth which drops back on to the heel of the machine and 
fehenc^e into the bottom of the trench. He rides in the trench 
on the extreme rear of the drainer and clears out with a shovel 
the earth as it accumulates on the heel of the machine. The 
quantity of fe^ith which finds its way back into the trench 
can be minimised by fitting to the rear of the machine a metal 
apron, which brushes loose material from the edge of the 
excavation. Two; types of aprons were tried at Croxton, but 
neither could keep tho bottom of the trench quite clear, particu- 
larly when the machine was working at a high speed in 
|pose‘3^?il'r , ...I ' 
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Arrangements should be made to lay the pipes close behind 
Ihe machine, as delay in doing this will probably result in 
loose earth falling into the finished excavations. 

Conditions Encountered. — The soil at Croxton is a stiff 
boulder clay of considerable thickness which, as explored to a 
depth of 4 ft. 6 in, by the excavator, contained a few large 
boulders and bands of chalk pebbles mixed with gravel. In 
places, however, uniform sticky clay was found to the Ml 
depth of the drains. 

Fields of two types were attempted: — The demonstration 
field was a 12-acre bare-fallow of gentle and fairly uniform 
slope. There was about 5 in. of dry friable soil on the surface, 
but below the clay was moist and sticky owing to the con- 
servation of water by the fallowing operations. In the upper 
parts of the field, bands of chalky gravel were found in the 
clay. The other set of conditions encountered consisted of 
wheat stubbles; these presented hard-baked clay surfaces 
resting on dry clay of a type containing rather more chalk and 
gravel than in the wetter parts of the demonstration field; the 
comparative dryness of the subsoil here was no doubt due to 
the absorption of water by the roots of the wheat crop. 

The mechanical analyses given in Table I show the 
nature of the various fields just described. Since the bulk of 
the earth excavated by the machine consisted of subsoil, the 
analytical figures for the respective subsoils probably give a 
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better measure ^of the digging conditions .than do the figures 
for the corresponding surface soils. The former will there- 
fore be considered more fully than the latter. 

Samples 1 and 2 sliow clearly the exceedingly stiff and wet nature of 
the lower part of the demonstration Held. The subsoil contains as much 
as 35 per (;ent. of clay and 9 per cent, of line silt, while its water content 
of 21*7 per cent, is by far tbe bigliest of any of the samples analysed. 

Soils 3 and 4 indicate that while tlie surface soil is substantially the 
same as in the previous case, the subsoil is of an entirely different type, 
being drier (16*5 per cent, water), considerably more calcareous (43*4 per 
cent, chalk), and containing a relatively high percentage of stones (8 per 
cent.). 

The stubble fields, as represented by samples 5 and 6, show 27 per 
cent, of clay and 11 per cent, of line silt in the subsoil. This denotes a 
heavy subsoil. On the other hand, the water content of 15*5 per cent, is 
low, and the amount of chalk (27*4 per cent.) is considerable. 

It was subsequently found that the drainer could operate 
more rapidly at any given depth in a dry clay subsoil con- 
fcaining chalk and gravel than in a wet clay subsoil. 

The weather conditions during the trial were very favour- 
able; no heavy rain fell. There were a few showers, but the 
soil was never soaked, and the machine could always be 
worked without any risk of damage to the texture of the land. 

Table 11 


Date. 
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Break- 
downs. 
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Adjust- 
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* Mains 2 ft. 9 in. 


-f Minors 2 ft. 

Digging Accomplished. — Few who saw the “ Buckeye ” in 
operation could fail to be impressed by the way in which it 
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performed the work. Mains 4 ft. 6 in. deep were dug at the 
rate of three linear feet per minute in the stiifest and wettest 
part of the demonstration field. Boulders' were ' either broken, 
down and thrown out in pieces or else raised entire; moist 
clay was delivered in large lumps; dry clay in small flakes 
resembling cracked linseed cake. 

On the day of the demonstration the machine was working 
continuously from 10.30 a.m. till 4.30 p.m., and in these 
6 hours it completed 6 chains of 3 ft. 6 in. mains and 36 chains 
of 2 ft. 6 in. minors; the latter were excavated on top gear at 
12 ft. per minute. About 200 people visited the ground, and 
the speed and efficiency with which the work was done was 
favourably commented upon. 

Data Obtained. — In Table II will be found a summarised 
statement of the observations made during each working da}^ 
of the trial. A few wwds of explanation are necessary with 
regard to the headings of the columns. “ Hours lost through 
breakdowns comprises the time during which the machine 
was rendered idle by some part having to be taken to a 
smithy or repair shop. “ Hours adjusting and repairing “ 
represents the time spent on altering the setting of the 
machine to face new soil conditions, and on minor repairs or 
replacements performed on ^ the spot, and also iucludes time 
spent on oiling, &c., before starting. “ Hours working ” 
includes the time when the machine was actually excavating, 
moving overland from the end of one drain to the beginning 
of the next, and travelling small distances by farm roads from 
one field to another. The fuel used w'as benzol, and, on a few. 
occasions, 2nd grade petrol. The lubricant was heavy cylindcu* 
oil. On two occasions, September 6th and 7th, the doptlis 
of the drains dug were not as stated at the head of the last 
two columns; the depth of the mains on these days was only 
2 ft. 9 in., and the minors only 2 feet. 

A.8 an example of a typical day, August 25th may be quoted. 
There was a stoppage of labours for a blacksmith’s repair; 
IJ hours in minor adjustments in the field; and a period of 
6 hours was actually spent in digging 21 J chains of 2 ft. 6 in, 

, minors in stiff wet clay, 11 J gallons of benzol, gallons of 
cylinder oil, and about J lb. of grease being consumed. 
August 19th was an exceptional day, when much time was 
spent in adapting the machine- to local conditions. On this 
occario the machine follo'wed a. curved main, a type-ofvii^ork 
-for . which' , it ' was ' not' . suited-, -owing ,to .thC''', length ^ of vthe 
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sole which travelled in the trench, the result being that only 
l.i- chains were dug by the use of 2-^ gallons of fuei. 
August 21st and September 4th' were Saturdays, when the 
men ' ceased work at noon; very little • digging was done, and 
there is no doubt that the figures for these days should not 
be regarded as true measures of what the drainer could perform 
in half-a-day under commercial conditions. 

It will be observed that four days are unaccounted for in 
the table. Three were Sundays, and September 2nd was spent 
in a general cleaning and overhauling in preparation for the 
demonstration. Three days were completely lost by break- 
downs; August 28th was a Saturday, hence only three lost 
hours are recorded;- September 8th and 9fch were idle on 
account of replacing a broken pinion. On September 10th the 
machine was put on the train for Scotland. If September 8th 
and 9th, when the machine was idle owing to the broken 
pinion, be excluded, it can be calculated that the average' 
working day was 5§ hours. Of this, § of an hour was lost by 
breakdowns, 1| hours by adjustments, and 3|- hours were spent 
in actual digging. 

These figures are disappointing, but it should be realised that 
conditions of management were exceptional during the trial. 
Several troublesome stoppages should not have occurred : for 
example, the machine was put out of action by the dog con-' 
necting' the magneto shaft to the engine becoming gradually worn 
out. By cai’eful overhauling it should have been possible td 
detect the fault and avert a breakdown. It might be said, 
without labouring the point, that the conditions under which 
the men were working were not conducive to the biggest out- 
put. At the demonstration, when the men were doing their 
best, the machine dug continuously for 6 hours without a 
hitch; but admitting that special preparations had been made 
for that day, there is no doubt that, given stricter supervision 
or some system of payment by results, the average digging day 
could have been increased materially. 

The consumption of fuel and lubricating oil calculated froih 
the daily figures of the whole trial worked out at an average 
of 2| gallons of benzol and | gallons of cylinder oil per running 
hour. , . . , 

Table in shows the performance of the machine when 
digging' at certain depths an 'various:. classes of land. Biguree 
for ^ each type of 'Work were taken 'from -Table TI' covering 
long ' ■ ; a ‘ period . as ■ - , possible ; - for example , the f opr ; ; d^ys 
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August 24th. to 27th 5 inclusive, gave the information concerning 
the rate of digging 2 ft, 6 in. minors in wet clay.. The column 
headed ^ * Tons of earth excavated per hour ’ ’ was derived from 
determinations of the density of the undisturbed soil and the 
dimensions of the trenches. 


Table III. 


2}/pc of earth 
excwvated. 

Depth of 
trench. 

Chaim 
trench 
dug per 
gaUon. 

Chains 
tremh 
dug per 
hour. 

Gallons 
per hoar. 

Tons of earth 
excavated, per 
hour. 

Moist stiff clay.. 

3 ft. 6 in. 

*64 ch. 

1*7 ch. 

2*8 gal. 

18 tons 

Moist stiff clay, . 

2 „ 6 „ 

1*76 ,, 

3*5 „ 

2*0 „ 

25 „ 

Dry clay with 






flints and chalk 

3 I! S >1 

1*30 ,, 

3*0 „ 

2*3 

31 „ 

Dry clay with 





flints and chalk 

2 „ 9 „ 

1-78 „ 

4*6 ,, 

2*6 „ 

^7 ,, 

Dry clay with 






flints and chalk 

2 „ 0 „ 

3*41 „ 

9*0 „ 

2*6 „ 

52 ,, 


It will be observed that the rate of excavation measured in 
chains per hour increases rapidly as the trench becomes 
shallower, the type of soil being the same. This is due not’ 
to the machine excavating a lesser weight of earth per hour, 
for the last column in Table ITT shows that the weight of 
earth excavated increases rapidly as the depth of trench 
decreases; nor is it due to a higher lift, which in each case 
is the same. The increase in speed with the shallow drains 
is due in part to lesser friction between the digging wheel and 
the sides of the trench. Indeed, this friction accounts for a 
great proportion of the power used in digging, and is well 
brought out in comparing the rate of digging 3 ft. 6 in. 
trenches in moist clay at 1.7 chains per hour with 3 chains 
per hour for trenches of the same depth in dry clay, in which 
the friction is much less. 

The rate of fuel consumption, given in gallons per hour in 
the fifth column of the table, is roughly constant at all speeds. 
It varies in fact from 2 to 2.8 gallons per hour. One of 
the reasons for this constant consumption of fuel is that the 
machine is fitted with an automatic cut-out, which acts like 
a governor and causes the engine to run at constant speed. 

The table also gives an indication of how much work could 
be done under the various conditions of depth and soil if it 
were kept running, e. 0 ., for 7 houre per day.-. Under .these 
conditions some 63 chains of 2 ft. minors could be dug in 
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dry clay, or 21 chains of 3 ft. 6 in. mains in similar clay, or 
12 chains of 3 ft, 6 in. mains in wet clay. 

Mechanical Considerations, — The excellence of the engine 
and mechanism was remarked upon by all engineers who 
examined the drainer, and there is no doubt that the machine 
is well designed for cutting trenches in all classes of land. 
The engine was designed to burn petrol, which certainly 
seemed uneconomical in this type of heavy-duty motor. 
Undoubtedly the cost of fuel could have been reduced by 
30 per cent, if an efficient form of vaporiser had been fitted 
to burn paraffin. The machine was intended primarily for 
use in America, where distillate is cheap, and probably the 
manufacturers had not considered the fuel question for 
England. During the trial second grade petrol and benzol 
were the fuels used. 

The safety device previously described only acted on two 
or three occasions, for on striking an obstruction the driving 
chains usually broke (or jumped their pinions) before the 
clutch slipped. This clutch was undoubtedly out of adjust- 
ment, and if it had been attended to there would have been 
less trouble with the chains, and a fruitful source of minor 
delays would have been removed. 

The width of the trenches dug for the 2 in. tiles was 
criticised by practical men. It was pointed out that there was 
too much lateral play in a drain 11 in. wide at the bottom. To 
remedy this Mr. Thompson Close, the Ministry’s inspector, 
arranged for an iron tile-mould to be fixed to the bottom of 
the sole of the machine, its function being to make a groove 
in the floor of the trench of the exact size to take the 
2 in. tiles. This was an improvement. In any case, some 
unnecessary earth is excavated when digging for small pipes, 
and if the digging width could be reduced to, say, 8 in., which 
should offer no mechanical difficulties, economies should be 
effected. On the other hand, very narrow drains,^ if deep, 
are difficult for men to work in, should such drains subse- 
quently need deepening or grading before the tiles are laid: 
again, if wider trenches are dug, a relatively large amount of 
earth is disturbed, which may give a quicker percolation and 
render the drains more effective. 

The machine was provided with a large assortment of spares, 
but two breakdowns involving castings necessitated workshop 
repairs. On four occasions minor jobs had to be taken to the 
local smithy. In noting these stoppages, however, it should 
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be remembered that the machine had been in constant and 
heavy use for the previous eighteen months. Certain delays 
are to be regarded as of normal occurrence : the sides of the 
digging wheel had to be cleared of cday from time to time 
when excavating in wet patches; large stones had occasionally 
to be dislodged Irom the buckets; worn links had to he replaced 
in the driving chains ; and on moving from one type of land io 
another it would sometimes be necessary to substitute the,, 
cutting extensions on the rims of the buckets by picks, or 
vice versd. 

Costs. — The total expenses incurred in connection with the 
drainer during the trial may be summarised thus: — 

£ s. d. 

Fuel:— 122 gal. ... ' ' 22 14 8 

Cartage of fuel to drainer in the field (1 man + 1 horse 
for 2 days at 10s.) ... 1 12 0 

Lubricants : — 

Oil (22| gal. at 8s. 2d.) ... i) 1 9 

Gresise (7 lb. at Is.) 7 0 

Wages : — 

1 man ancl 1 boy (2f weeks at £7 10s.) £20 0 0 

To the above must be added capital charges. The machine 
would probably not be running continuously throughout the 
year; assuming that it is used for only 6 months each year, an, 
estimate of the capital charges may be made by charging 
interest at 7 per cent, and depreciation at 15 per cent. The 
total cost of the machine, with spares, including freightage to 
Scotland, w^as £1,414. Thus the annual charges are:— 

£ 

Interest at 7 per cent, on £1,414 ... ; .... ... 98 19 6, 

Beprcciatign at 15 per cent, on: £,1,414 212 2 0 

" ■ 'isrrx'T'o 

that' is, the cost per week', assuming 26 running w^ks per 
year; i8;£ll 19s". 4d., and the- cost for the duration of the trial, 
.2§ weeks, was £31 18s; Bd. For repairs and maintenance the 
machine cost £10 3s. 9d. during the trial, of which £1 5s. Od. 
was expended on a tile-mould and can fairly he deducted as a 
permanent improvement. This leaves repairs at £8 18s: 9d, 
The summary below shows in the first column of figures 
theiactual costs of the machine for the. Ml period of 2§ weeks, 
the time it entered the first field until the digging 
operations ceased oh . September 7th. The second cpfamn 
.pves'a calcuMioh ol'lhe- costa -.of 'oper^ing^.iihe , machine. % 
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Table IV. 


■ 

For the trial. 

Per running hour, 
actual. 

Per running hour, 
under commercial 
conditions. 

. 

£ s. <1. . 

£ s, <1, 

£ s. ( 1. 

Fuel, lubricants, &c. 

8;? 15 5 

12 9 

12 0 

Wages 

20 0 0 

7 0» 

4 10 

Tntercflt and Depreciation 

31 IS 3 

12 OJ • 

5 8 

Repairs ... ... ... 

8 IS 1) 

3 4 

3 *1 


£91- 12 5 

£ 1 15 8 

£1 5 10 


each running hour of the 53 hours during which the machine 
was actually digging. Referring now to Table III, which 
gives the chains of trench actually excavated per running hour 
under various conditions, we are enabled easily to calculate the 
cost of excavating such trenches; thus: — 

3 ft. 6 in. trenchevS in moist stiff clay, where 1*7 chains were exctivated 
per hour, cost 20s. lid, per chain. 

2 ft. t) in. ti-enches in similar clay, cost 10s. 2d. per cliain. 

3 ft. 6 in. trenches in dry clay ,, 11s. lid. per cliain. 

2 ft. 9 in. trenches in dry clay „ 7s. 9(1. per chain. 

2 ft. trenches in dry clay „ 4s. Ocl. per chain. 

It has previously been indicated that, from the nature of the 
case, the organisation of labour left something to be desired; 
there were none of the usual incentives to speedy work which 
play so important a part in successful commercial organisation, 
and consequently the hours actually spent in digging, approxi- 
mately only 3| per day, are capable of being greatly 
augmented, both by a longer working day and by speeding- 
up repairs. A working day of, say, 10 hours, during 7 houra 
of which the machine is actually digging, should be possible. 
If this were done, the expenses under certain of the headings 
would be reduced greatly, and it is interesting to examine 
how these might be effected. The first item., fuel, lubricants, 
(fee., would not be affected much, because fuel consumption is- 
roughly proportional to work done; none the less, short 
running hours inevitably lead to uneconomical consumption of 
fuel and some economy would result, possibly 12s. per hour 
instead of 12s. 9d., from longer running hours. 

The men were paid for a nominal working day of 8 hours,, 
which, in fact, was rarely attained. If they were working a 
10-hour instead of an 8-hour day, and were paid time-and-a 
half for the extra time, the cost for the period would have 
been increased from £20 to £27 lOs., but assuming the- 
drainer to have been running 7 hours each day, the cost per- 
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hour for wages would have been reduced from 7s. 6Jd. to 
4s. lOd. Interest and depreciation would have remained 
constant for the period, but the cost per running hour on this 
head w^ould have been reduced to 5s. 8d. Eepairs may be 
expected to remain the same per running hour as in the actual 
experiment. 

The last column in Table TV gives a sum of these estimates 
equal to £1 5s. lOd. per running hour, and referring again to 
Table III for the work done per running hour we obtain the 


costs per chain in each case as follows: — 

S. (I. 

3 ft. 6 in. drains in moist clay 15 2 

2 ft. 6 in. drains in moist clay 7 4 

3 ft. 6 in. drains in dry clay ... ... 8 7 

2 ft. 9 in. drains in dry clay 5 7 

2 ft. drains in dry clay 2 10 


The fact which is brought out most strikingly by a con- 
sideration of these figures is that the costs of digging in a 
dry subsoil are much reduced. Since the machine was not 
used on wet clay, it is impossible to say whether the cost of 
digging in wet clay would be greater or less than in moist clay, 
but the figures suggest that the best financial results will be 
obtained in summer use. 

The next point to note is that the cost of shallow drains is 
very much less than that of deep ones; thus 3 ft. 6 in. drains 
in dry clay cost exactly three times as much to dig as 2 ft. 
drains in similar soil. So pronounced a result was contrary to 
original anticipations. 

Comparing the cost of digging trenches with the “ Buckeye” 
with that by hand is not an easy matter unless the work be 
carried on side by side. At the demonstration the cost of 
excavating the 3 ft. 6 in. mains which, under commercial 
conditions, we have shown might be 15s. 2d. per chain in 
moist clay and 8s.. 7d. in dry clay, was estimated by practical 
farmers who saw the work to be between 12s. and 17s, per 
chain if dug by hand at present prices. The cost of digging 
2 ft. 6 in. drains in clay at the present time would probably 
approximate 6s. per chain, which may be compared with 
7s. 4d., the estimated cost per chain for 2 ft. 6 in. drains in 
moist clay and with 5s. 7d. the cost per chain for 2 ft. 6 in. 
drains in dry clay. Similarly, the cost of 2 ft. drains in clay 
if dug by hand would probably cost now about 4s. per chain 
as compared with 2b. lOd. by the ” Buckeye ” in dry clay. 
It is to be noted further that, provided the man who controls 
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the drainer is reasonably careful, the work of bottoming ” 
before laying the tiles is negligible, so tha;t further economy 
may result here. On the other hand, if the operator is care- 
less, the cost of “ bottoming as compared with hand digging, 
may be excessive. 

One other advantage is to be claimed for the Buckeye '' 
Drainer, namely, speed of work. The rate at which draining 
can be done by hand is phenomenally slow. A man can 
scarcely excavate 2 chains of 2 ft. 6 in, trench in a day of 
8 hours, while the '' Buckeye ” can do it in dry clay in aboutj 
20 minutes. Lastly, hand draining is very heavy work which 
few labourers relish. 

Further Developments. — The trial showed that the friction 
produced by the revolution of the digging wheel in moist clay 
greatly retarded the speed of work and raised the cost. This 
friction was chiefly between the outside rims of the wheel, to 
which the clay adhered, and the sides of the trench; it was 
necessary frequently to stop and attempt to clear the rims. If 
scrapers could be fixed to the framework and adjusted to 
remove the adhering clay from the sides of the wheel, much 
of the friction would be obviated and increased economy of 
working obtained. 

The digging wheel is designed to be fitted with digging 
buckets of two sizes; the small size excavates a trench 
11|- in. wide and the large size one of 14|- in. In 
the trials at Croxton the small-sized buckets were used 
throughout for both mains and minor drains. Bor main, 
drains, if men must work in them to adjust grades in cases 
of error in digging, 11 J in. is the smallest practicable size, but 
for shallow drains 11 in. is extravagant. If the digging 
wheel were smaller, so as to dig a maximum drain of 11 in. 
and a minor of 8 in., considerable economy of fuel might be 
expected, and, consequently, greater speed of work. 

Not only is the “ Buckeye ” suitable for displacing hand 
labour in digging drains for “ thorough ” draining, but it is 
also suitable for digging the mains in co-operation with the 
mole plough, especially on land with a slight fall or irregular 
surface, where frequent mains are essential. 

The success of the “ Buckeye at Croxton warrants a more 
extensive use of the implement under commercial conditions, 
but the capital involved is too great to justify its purchase by 
farmers unless they are farming on a very extensive scale. 
It is an implement which may well be purchased by a land- 
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owner having a large area of land' needing drainage, or by" 'an 
agricultural ' engineer in a similar district who would contract 
to drain land by the use of, the ‘''Buckeye ” just as he now^ 
contracts to drain with the mole-ploiigh. 

Oondiisions. — 1. The “Buckeye’’ Drainer proved itself 
capable of excavating straight trenches for land drainage to any 
depth not exceeding 4 ft. 6 in. 

2. It was not successful in excavating trenches with a 
curve approximating to a right angle — which is sometimes 
necessary where the main has' to be led to its outfall; under 
such conditions, it is better to build a catchpit at the angle of 
the bend. 

3. Trenches were excavated at varying speeds according to 
depth and moisture of subsoil; 8 ft. 6 in. drains in moist clay 
were dug at the rate of 1.7 chains per running hour, and in dry 
clay at 3.0 chains per hour; 2 ft. drains in dry clay at 9 chains 
per hour. 

4. In the experiment the costs of working were high, 
because of the conditions under which labour was employed., 
An attempt has been made on a conservative basis to estimate 
fihe costs of operating under commercial conditions, and they 
compare favourably with present costs of hand digging. 

5. If the “Buckeye” Drainer were fitted with a, wheel 
and buckets capable of digging trenches 11 in. as a maximum 
and 8 in. as a minimum, instead of 14^- in. maximum and 
llj in. minimum, considerable economy in costs- of operating 
might be expected. 

6. The implement is not suitable for farmers to purchase 
unless operating on a very lai*ge scale; it is suitable for use 
by agricultural contractors or by landowners with large 
estates needing drainage. 

In conclusion, my thanks are due to Mr. Arthur Amos, 
M.A., of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, for planning 
the observations recorded here and assisting with the report; 
to Mr. Thompson Close, the Ministry’s Inspector, for valuable 
help with the more technical details of the trial; to Mr. L. P. 
Newman, M.A., of. the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, .:^or 
kindly undertaking the analyses; and to Sir Douglas Newton 
and his staff for facilitating the observations. 
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GRADING AND PACKING OF FRUIT. 

H* V. Taylor, A.E.C.S., B.Se., 

Deputy Controller of HorticuUnrG , 

At present very few people interested in the fruit industry 
would deny that those trading in fruit have a grievance. 
The fruit sent to them by growers might be packed 
in a far better manner, but before any improvements can 
be made it becomes necessary for the grower to realise tins 
point, to select good sound fruit of various sizes and quality, 
and to pack it in a suitable package, in order that it may be 
distributed through the trade to the consumer 'with the least 
possible loss of freshness. No doubt many growers in the past 
have done this, but since the wholesaler and the retailer have 
not recognised these sound and honest packages of fruit, the 
cash returned to the grower has not repaid him for the extra 
labour which he has employed. To guard against this it may 
be an essential part of the scheme for the grower to use a label 
on which may be described the weight, variety, quality and 
grade of the fruit. In some measure the label becomes a form, 
of contract between the grower and the retailer. So that these 
guaranteed packages of fruit can be easily recognised amongst 
the ordinarily marketed packages, the label should be some- 
what conspicuous in design. In all probability even this would 
be iiisufllcient, for though any grower in this country might 
pack fruit in a perfectly honest manner, and use a label of his 
own, it would take a very considerable time for him to establish 
the worth of such a personal label , in our complicated marketing 
system. Ex|)(3rience in marketing in this country, chiefly 
in connection with produce from the glass house industry, has 
shown that it is possible for even an individiral grower’s trade- 
mark to be of considerable value, though no doubt the time 
for this to become established has been considerable. Time 
is an important factor, and if large numbers of growers are to 
give up their old methods of packing and marketing fruit for a 
newer system, which will involve more labour, additional 
expense and detailed supervision, they must be assured of an 
immediate increased return. It may therefore be necessary 
for the label to be guaranteed by some official body, such as 
a Growers’ Federation of some considerable importance, or 
even by a Department of the Government. In other countries 
the label has been guaranteed, sometimes by a Government 
Dopartment (as in South Africa and California), and sometimes 
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b}" a Growers’ Association, with a certain measure of assistance 
from Grouernment Departments — a practice which has pinved 
successful ill Canada. 

A review^ of the Canadian and American literature on this 
subject will show that in the majorit}^ of instances the growlers' 
organisations started all these measures of reform on a 
Toluntary basis, but before an extension of the scdieiiie 
was possible it was necessary to seenrc GoveiMimerit 
assistance with legislation. There is a genuine desire to avoid 
legislation here if the reform measures can be established on 
a voluntary basis. The legislation in other countries was 
generally in the direction of defining standards for certain 
grades and classes of fruit, though in some cases it definitely 
decided the wnight of goods to be sold in each package, and the 
size of the package which was to contain the fruit. In a few 
instances also, legislation provided that all the fruit was to be 
labelled and ascribed to its proper class. 

The question has rightly been asked in America: “ What 
is the object of legislation, laying down standards for produce 
of this nature? ” and the answer has been that standardisa- 
tion, in establishing a guide to the measure of quantity, weight, 
extent and value, sets up a standard for a given commodity, 
and classifies other commodities by comparison with the given 
standard. Such a standard will stabilise the business by 
providing a common ground w^hereon the buyer can meet the 
seller with the assurance that each is talking in the same under- 
standable language. Most of the grievances of trade are diu' to 
the lack of this common language. 

The various sections of the horticultural industry liavo 
recently considered this matter very carefully among themselves 
and in consultation with Government Departments. They 
have in fact considered a scheme put forward by the Ministry 
for dealing with this problem. There is undoubtedly a genuine 
desire among the best growers of this country to regard the 
defects as the business of the growlers, and they propose to deal 
with this matter with a definite scheme of their own through 
the Growers’ Associations, and to seek no aid from the 
Government, other than advice and some little assistance in 
the initial stages. The desire of the growers to put their own 
business in order is a right one, and a very welcome one, and 
it is the hope of the retailer and the wholesaler that the scheme 
will succeed. The scheme of the Ministry will remain in 
abeyance, but the plans are at the disposal of the Growers’* 
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Association for their use if they decide to accept them. If 
this growers’ scheme should fail, it is recognised that probably 
the next step of reform to be asked for by the retailers would 
be legislation, which in itself w^ould mean some measure of 
control of the industry, a matter which neither Government 
Departments nor growers would welcome. 

CJrower^^ Scheme. — It would be necessary for the Associa- 
tion of Growers, having decided to adopt a scheme, to hava 
a large supply of labels printed and distributed throughout 
the country by some organisation to individual growers, from 
whom it would be necessary to obtain guarantees that the 
labels would be properly used and in accordance with the 
conditions imposed. Tn theory it does not appear necessary for 
fche packing of the growers to be carefully inspected before the 
packages are sent to the market, as the salesmen and retailers 
would soon discover any discrepancies. The conditions attaching 
to the use of the label would need the most careful consideration, 
but on the following points most people are agreed 

(1) That the Growers’ Association’s name should appear on the label. 

(2) That the label shiaild only be used for certain agreed varieties of 
fruit, and the name should be stated on the label. 

(3) That the grower before despatching the package should state on 
the label the number or name by which he is known to his Growers’ 
Association, the class, quality or grade of fruit within the package, and 
the net weight or count of the fruit. 

These are essential points that the salesman and the retailer 
can reasonably ask to know, and should be regarded as 
indispensable. Provided that the label is only used in a proper 
manner, no complaints would be received, a state of affairs not 
likely to exist for long. Some people through carelessness, 
and others through ignorance, might possibly use the label 
for packages for which labels were not intended, and complaints 
would arise. To trace the events as they are likely to occur 
it may be assumed that those receiving packages of fruit bearing 
these guaranteed labels, the contents of which do not comply 
wdth the description on the label as to weight, variety, grade 
or quality, would undoubtedly seek satisfaction from the 
sellers of the goods, and in many cases adjustments would be 
made. In cases of failure the matter would, no doubt, be 
reported to the Growers' Association named on the label, and 
it would be necessary for the Association to make such investiga- 
tions as are necessary, and attempt to effect a settlement. If 
unsuccessful, the matter can only be dealt with by arbitration, 
and perhaps this is the most difficult part of the scheme to 

o 2 
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work, for it ma,y be necessary in most of the large marketing 
centres to set up tribunals of arbitration, the constitution of 
which would iiiclude representatives of the Growers’, Whole- 
salers’ and Eetailers’ Associations, These tribunals would act 
in their respective markets, and give decisions as to the cjlassiii- 
catioji of packages of fruit wrongly described. Settlement on 
the decisions would follow, x\n essential part of a scheme must 
give due consideration to finance ; nor is it shown to what extent 
the Growers’ Association are financially responsible for the 
packing of fruit bearing their authorised labels. 

A scheme of this nature instituted solely by the grorvers can 
only succeed if it has the support of the wholesaler and the 
retailer, and in the past they have turned all the blame for the 
present unsatisfactory marketing on to the shoulders of the 
grower. There are many ways in which the salesmen can 
render assistance. It has been stated that many growers have 
in the past adopted proper methods of grading and packing, 
but the market returns did not show any extra value for the" 
goods, and as they bad previously expended money in extra 
labour charges they discontinued the practice. It is now the 
duty of salesmen to look out for labelled packages, and in 
selling them to see that some extra price is obtained for the 
extra attention given. It should be their duty to co-operate 
with the growers and the Growers’ Association in working the 
scheme and to facilitate the settling of complaints. At present 
each small consignment has to be dealt with separately by 
a salesman, much waste of time is caused in the markets, 
and his charges for labour are heavy. Under the new scheme, 
if he is dealing with standard packages, tlie consignments may 
be bulked together, and sold as per sample. This will load to 
reduced space and labour costs, a portion of which may l)e 
reflected in the charges returned to the grower. Tlie salesman 
and the retailer can co-operate to encourage the more extended 
use of fruit, especially home-grown fruit. 

Before this scheme can be launched ami ])nt into practice 
it would be necessary for decisions to be made in many 
matters of detail — some trivial and some important. None, 
however, will be more difficult or more controversial than the 
.question of the package.” Those in use to-day have been 
selected either because of cheapness, usefulness for preserving 
fhe freshness of fruit, or ease in handling. 

A grower in this country- supplying goods direct ,to the retail 
^ shops naturally finds it most oonvenieiit' to use a package which 

'“All these are detaih which can be settled after fnrtlier experience has 
been gained. 
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can easily be filled and easily emptied, provided it is of sufficieni 
strength to protect the goods during the short journey in tliO' 
carts. For this class of carrier it is almost immaterial whether 
it is a. box, barrel, basket, or even a tray. Growers situated 
at considerable distmices from the shops, \\ho are thereby com- 
pelled to send their goods by rail to the markets, would select 
packages strong enough to stand a long journey, easy 
to handle, and light when empty, and this is probably 
the reason why baskets in preference to boxes have been 
chosen. Growers situated in other countries wishing to 
send their fruit to this country have other factors to consider, 
the two most important of which are, that the fruit has to be 
packed and held firm by the package to permit of no jolting 
during the journey, and the package has to be of such size and 
shape that wdien large numbers are stored in the ship’s hold 
there is the minimum loss in space. A rectangular wooden box 
of some strength was suitable for this purpose — which is prob- 
ably the explanation of its selection. 

This does not necessarily mean, or in any w’’ay pro^e, that 
the wooden box is superior to the basket, but only that it is 
superior for shipment. Insomuch, however, that before boxes 
can be properly paclved with fruit the produce must have under- 
gone a most careful grading, and therefore in bulk presents 
a good appearance when purchased, they have become popular 
in the . English markets, and it is not unlikely that British 
fruit growers may have to consider this feature, and to, select 
the box as the future package for some of the best varieties 
of fruit. Financial consideration, of course, must be very 
carefully considered; the box is an expensive package and 
it may be only possible to use it for expensive varieties 
of dessert apples. Whether the price realised for culi- 
nary varieties, except for the choice samples, would allow 
growers to use boxes is a matter for further consideration. 
Future experience alone will decide, but so far as can be seen 
at present, larger wmoden packages, such as half-barrels, would 
appear to be the more economical package. 

In conclusion it has been proved that the present methods of 
growing and marketing fruit, if persisted in will leave an easy 
field in the British markets for imported apples. It should be 
the immediate duty of all persons engaged in the industry to 
co-operate to put this matter on a sound business basis, so 
that the grower, the* wholesaler, the retailer, and the consumer 
will all he satisfied with British grown fruit. 
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RESEARCH IN ANIMAL BREEDING. 

IV. 

E. C. Ptjnkett, F.R.S., 

Professor of Genetics^ Vniversity of Camhidge, 

In the previous articles of this series, puUishcd in the 
A-pril and May issues of the Journal, Professor PumieLt 
dealt with the coat colours m cattle and the crossing of 
polled with horned cattle as illustrations of simple Mendelian 
inheritance. In the June issue of the Jouenal a description 
was given of the experiments undertaken with poultry and 
rabbits tvliich ivere designed to investigate the inheritance of 
weight and coat patterns. 

One of the most striking points of difference between the 
higher animals and plants is that in the former the sexes are 
separate, while the latter are most often hermaphrodite. Asso- 
ciated with the bisexual mode of reproduction are peculiar 
features of heredity which have formed the subject of active 
investigation in recent years. As the result of miicdi work in 
different parts of. the world, the tangle of sex and its dependent 
characters is gradually being unravelled. In the first place we 
recognise sex itself as being inherited on Mendelian lines. 
Speaking generally, one of the features of sex-horeclity is that 
the two sexes are produced in equal numbers. Male and f(3ina]e 
give males and females in like proportion, and it will bo remem- 
bered (p. 15) that recessive and impure dominant give reees- 
sives and impure dominants in like proportion. Tfonce tlio con- 
ception that one sex is recessive and the other an impure 
dominant. The pure dominant can never arise, for male c^-riimot 
be fertilised by male, nor female by female. Then comes tlK3 ques- 
tion, which sex is to be regarded as recessive, and which tlio i s eipure 
dominant — which is the sex that produces gorm-cells iill of the 
same sex, and which the one that produces equal numbers of 
two kinds of germ-cells differing in their sex-determining pro- 
perties? Experience has shown that there is no general rule 
for all animals. In man the male produces two kinds of sperms, 
but in the case of poultry it is the hen that produces two kinds of 
eggs; on the other hand wnmen and cocks agree in that each 
produces only one kind of germ-cell in respect of sex-determina- 
tion , In man the two kinds of sperm decide the sex of tin? child ; 
in the fowl the two kinds of egg determine whether there shall 
hatch out a cockerel chick or a pullet. 
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Earlier experiments, coinliieted in Cambridge, liad revealed 
the existence of a peculiar form of inheritance to which the name 
eex-linked heredity was given. The nature of this may be 
illustrated by ii case of the sort which was investigated on tlie 
University Farm. In discussing the Hamburgh-Sebright cross 
used for the weight experiments wn stated that the Hamburgh 
W'ES a gold pencilled, and the Sebright a silver. These colours 
were deliberately chosen as there was some evidence that gold 
and silver formed an alternative pair, and that the case wars one 
of sexdinked heredity. The experimental work shownd that this 
was so. Silver behaves as a simple dominant to gold, but in the 
hen the transmission of the factor for silver is sex-linked. The 
eilver hen, no matter how bred, is never pure for the silver 
factor; half of her eggs are silver and half arc “ gold.” 
Moreover she transmits the silver factor to her male -producing 
eggs, and the gold to her female-producing ones. If we denote 
silver by S, and gold by s, and maleness and femaleness by M 
and F respectivelv, then the constitution of the silver hen is 
MFSs. Sucli a hen forms two kinds of eggs only, viz., those 
bearing maleness and silver and those bearing femaleness 

and gold (Fs ) ; and they are formed in equal numbers. This is 
at once apparent when she is mated with a gold male, MMss. All 
of the sperms of such a cockerel are of the same kind in respect 
of these factors, viz., Ms, The male eggs of the silver hen (MS), 
wdien fertilised by the sperm of the gold cockerel (Ms) give birds 
of the constitution MMSs, i.n,, silver males. The female eggs 
■of the silver hen (Fs) wdien similarly fertilised, give birds of 
the constitution MFss, i.e., gold females. We have bred a great 
niimlxf^r of l)irds from the mating of silver hen and gold cockerel, 
and have never met an exception to the rule that the coclcerels 
all come silver, and the pullets all gold. 

This peculiar sex-linked typo of inhoritanco is found in several 
otlier characters in poultry. It was demonstrated in xYmerica 
to hold good for the character of barred plumage such as is 
found in Plymouth Eocks. Barring is dominant to seif black, 
but the barred hen is never pure for the barred factor. She 
transmits barring to her sons and black to her daughters. When 
mated Avith a black cockerel she gives only barred cockerels and 
black pullets. This observation have been able to confirm 
in the course of our experiments. 

As has already been pointed out in this Journal,^ sex-linked 

The Early Eliiuination of SurpluH Cockerels, by R, C. Punnett. Jour, qf 
the Bd, of Ayric,, l ebruaiy, lOlB, p. 1310. 
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inlieritaiiee may prove to be of economic importance for tlie 
poultry breeder. Golds and silvers can be distingnished in the 
downs of the newly hatched chicks. By mating hens belonging 
to the silver class with cockerels belonging to the gold class, it is 
possible to tell the sexes apart with certainty immediately tliey 
hatch, and this is also true when barred ‘hens are mated with 
black cockerels. By making use of suitable crosses the l)r('eder 
of poultry for egg production can be stare of I'earing nothing but 
pullets through the earlier and more costly stages. If the method 
were more generally followed, the poultry population of these 
islands would consist of a far higher proportion of the more 
valuable hen, and a markedly higher total production of eggs 
for the same expenditure of food and labour. 

During the course of our work w^e have kept a number of pure 
breeds, and w’e have also made many crosses between them. A 
point that has impressed us greatly is the superiority of the 
first-cross birds as compared with the pure breeds. Under the 
same conditions the hatching power has been distinctly better, the 
chicks have been stronger, and mortality among them has been 
markedly less than for the pure -breed birds. The results have 
often been so strildng that we feel it would be to the interest of 
utility poultry breeders if more extended trials could be under- 
taken. Carefully devised experiments of this kind might also 
be expected to throw light upon some of the vexed problems 
associated with inbreeding and crossbreeding. 

Our investigations into sex-linked heredity have served to 
confirm and extend the earlier work at Cambridge, where the 
phenomenon wus first discovered ; and shoaild state that iwen 
ampler confirmation has been provided by other workers, notably 
in the United States. It is a phenomenon of great inipoi’tiince 
to the breeder, for it undoubtedly plays a large part in the 
heredity of animals with bisexual reproduction. Moreover the 
imderstanding of it may prove to be of high ec'onomic vahaw 
Professor Pearl in America has published an account of 
some experiments which suggest that high fecundity in 
poultry is transmitted on these lines. The highest grade of 
laying hen owes this quality to the possession of a definite 
laying factor. But she is never pure for this factor, and, as it 
is sex-linked in heredity, she transmits it only to her sons. 
The high-grade layers therefore must get this factor from their 
father, and the high prices paid to-day for the sons of hens with 
a high egg record is evidence that the enlightened breeder is 
already taking advantage of PearPs experimental work. There 
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is evidence too that some factor leading to increased milk yield 
ill cattle is transmitted on the same lines. Here, however, sex- 
linked transmission is by the bull, not by the cown For cattle, 
like men, are mammals, and it is probably the male in niamnials 
that produces two kinds ■ of sperm differing in their sex-deter- 
mining properties, while the female produces only one kind of 
ovum. The bull may transmit something to his daughters 
that he does not transmit to his sons. 

The Cambridge work has also included another series of 
experiments dealing with a character of which the transmission 
is closely wrapped up with that of sex. In certain breeds of 
poultry the cock is feathered like the hen. He lacks the long 
liaekles of tla^ neck and saddle, and the curved tail sickles of 
the normal male, their places being taken by feathers such as 
are normally found in hens. This feature of henny featlioring 
in the cockerel is found in Sebright Bantams, Carnpines, Henry 
Came, and occasionally also in other breeds such as the Ham- 
burghs (see Plate 1, Fig. 1). In our experiments the character 
wais introduced by means of the Sebright Bantam. We found 
that henny feathering was dependent upon a definite factor, 
and that henny feathering in the cock is dominant to normal 
feathering. In its first plumage the henny cock may be inter- 
mediate between henny and normal feathering, but when this 
is the ease he takes on the henny plumage at his first moult. 
Either sex in henny breeds can transmit the henny factor. From 
a bird of a pure henny breed, whether cock or hen, crossed with 
a bird of a normal breed, all the cocks produced are henny. The 
hens, however, are like normal hens in appearance, nor is it 
possible to distinguish hens which transmit henny feathering 
to their sons from those that do not. The interesting point thou 
arises as to how we are to regard normal breeds -where the hens 
are hen-feathered and the cocks are coek-f eathored . A imnlced 
step towards the solution of this problem was made by Pe/iard 
in France, and Goodale in America. Both these observers 
found that complete removal of the ovary, a very difficult opera- 
tion, led to the castrated hen assuming cock-like pluthage at^tfiO'' 
moult. The obvious inference is that the normal hen is poten'- 
tially cock-plumaged, but' that she , forms ' ay' siibfsiance ]in The v 
ovary which circulates in the blood, inhibiting the fevelopihent 
of cock plumage, and rendering her henny. Further, eince we 
can attribute henny feathering in the cock to a definite factor, 
we are led to suppose that the hen of normal breeds also carries 
this factor, though she transmits it only to her daughters, and 
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they again only to their daughters. Interesting support of 
this vieAT is derived from the results of castrating iiermy 
cocks. It is well known that castration of normal cocks has no 
marked effect, and that the plumage of the capon is similar to 
that of the iincastrated bird. Castration of the lieniw cock, 
however, results in the bird assuming the normal cock ]}liima.go 
at the moult. This was first demonstrated hj Mo,rgan and 
Goodale in America, and has since been confirmed by Dr. 
P. H. A. Marshall in Cambridge. Plate 2 shows tlu^ skins of 
a benny cock, and of a castrated benny cock which, after moult- 
ing, assumed the plumage of a normal Brown Leghorn. Before 
castration this bird closely resembled the benny coelc sliown in 
Plate 2, Fig. 1. 

We must suppose that in the henny cock, as in the lien, the 
henny type of feathering is due to some substance cii’culatiug 
in the blood, inhibiting the production of noiirnil male 
feathering. Moreover, this substance must be prtaluced by tlie 
genital gland in the henny cock as in the hen. It .ma.y be pro- 
duced by a testis as well as by an ovary. The hen is not hmi- 
feathered in virtue of her femaleness, but because she lia.s 
received from her mother a definite factor which she transmits 
^ only to her daughters in the sex-linked way. At some timi^ or 
other in the history of the fowl this factor went, as it were, 
astray, and entered into a male-producing egg; tliongh how tliis 
came about we do not at present know. When, liowever, the 
dislocation happened it became possible to take advantage of it, 
and to build it up as a breed character. It is wih known that 
the henny Sebright Bantams owe tins peculiarity to* a casual 
henny bantam cock that Sir John Sebright noticed about a 
century ago. Whatever may he the economic oiiteouHv it is 
evident that the analysis of such cases as that of tlie lienny ('ock 
is giving us a clearer insight into the problem of stK-ondary sexual 
characters, which can never be neglected by the 1)ree(ler.'^' 

A few words may be said of some experiments undertalum in 
order to investigate the characters of egg-colour and bi*oodinoBS 
in poultry, f That we were unable to work out those characdors 
in the way that we desired is due to circumstancea brought 
about by the War. When they were planned there was 
a fair prospect of funds being found for the extension of the 

^ A full account of this case will be found in the following'’ paper 
C4enetio Studies in Poultry. III. Hen-feathered cocks, by Ik 0, Piinnett and 
the late P. (1. Bailey. Journal of Genetics, XI, 1921. 

f Genetic Studies in Poultry. II. Inheritance of Egg-colour and Broodi- 
ness, by P. C. Punnett and the late P. G. Bailey. Journal of Genelics, X, 1020. 
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work necessary to complete it. War difficulties, however, forced 
us eventually to abandon the \vork before it was finished, and 
since the Armistice the funds available for this kind of research 
have not been sufficient to justify us in undertaking fresh experi- 
ments on these lines. Such results as we managed to obtain 
are not without interest, especially in view of the economic 
importance of the characters investigated. We began in the 
usual way, crossing birds of a brown-egg broody strain with birds 
of a white-egg non-broody strain. For the former we selected 
the Black Langshan, and for the latter the Brown Leghorn and 
the Gold Pencilled Hamburgh. In respect of egg-colour the first- 
cross hens were intermediate, though the tinted eggs they laid 
approximated more to the lighter than the darker kind of the 
parental breeds. In the F2 generation nearly 120 birds were 
tested, and great variation was found. Some laid white eggs, 
a few laid dark eggs resembling those of the Langshan, while the 
great majority laid tinted eggs. The grades of tint varied from 
nearly white up to full 1}rown. For a given hen the grade was 
fairly constant, though it varied somewhat wuth the season, 
especially in the case of those birds laying the more deeply 
tinted eggs. 

In its broad outlines the case \vas not unlike the weight ease 
in poultry; viz., an intermediate FI generation of fair uni- 
formity, and an F2 generation showing a full range of variation, 
between and including the two parental forms (Fig. 6, p. 254). It 
is probable that here also we are dealing with several factors, 
each of which influences the tint of the egg ; and our experiments 
have shown, further that such factors are transmitted by the 
cock as well as by the hen. There is evidence also of the exist- 
ence of a factor wiiicli inhibits pigmentation of the shell, and 
tills factor w’ould appear to be linked with the factor for black 
down. FI birds from the Tiangshan and Brown Ijegliorn cinss 
all liave the dominant lilack down of the Ijangshan. In P2 the 
brown-striped down of the Leghorn reappears in a quarter of 
the chicks. Onr testing results showed that the layers of white 
and nearly white eggs were relatively much more numerous 
among the pullets that hatch black in down than among those 
that hatched brown. This peculiar linking of characters, though 
familiar to plant breeders, has not often been met with among 
the higher animals. Probably this is because relatively little 
work has yet been done with birds and mammals. It is likely 
that, as our knowledge increases, these cases of linkage between 
characters will become more plentiful and it is not improbable 
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Fig. 8.-- -IllQStTatmg the tlistribiition of Egg Colour among the Pullets of an F2 generation of Langshan x Hamrmrglij 
The iiiiinijers indicate the grades of tint from White (1) to Brown (11). 
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that some of them may turn out to have an economic value » 
For if a visible character, such as colour or pattern, were linlmd 
with such a character as higher milk yield, or more siicciilent 
mutton, breeding for these latter characters would be greatly 
facilitated. 

Of our investigations into broodiness we can say little more 
than that they have shown the character to be a complex one. 
Hens vary greatly in this respect. Some go fully broody each 
year; others go broody occasionally and for a few days only; 
and all intermediate grades exist. Nevertheless our experience 
affords grounds for supposing that the character can be analysed 
and expressed in terms of definite factors, though it is clear 
that the experimental work demanded would be both long and 
tedious. For in broodiness, as in egg-colour, the case is compli- 
cated by the circumstances that the factors are carried and 
transmitted by the cock, though he neither goes broody nor lays 
eggs. And the cock can only be analysed by mating him with 
hens of known constitution, and testing the nature of his female 
progeny — which takes time. 

Tncidentally our experiments elicited a fact of some interest 
to poultry keepers. It is well known that the typically non- 
broody races lay white eggs, while the races that lay brown eggs 
belong to the broody section. Tt has been held that broodiness 
is necessarily correlated with the brown egg, and that it is not 
possible to establish a non-broody brown-egg race. Our experi- 
ments do not bear this out. It is true that the brown egg may 
be correlated with broodiness ; nevertheless, the linkage between 
the factors concerned, if it exists, is not complete, for we suc- 
ceeded in combining the full brown egg with the non-broody 
character. We do not doubt therefore that, by working on the 
right lines, a. non-hi*oody race laying brown eggs could be 
established. 

As a by-product of the above investigation we obtained data 
on the inheritance of leg-feathering. For the Langshan is a 
breed with feathered legs, while the Leghorns and^ the Ham- 
burghs are clean shanked. Our own data, taken in conjunction 
with those collected by other observers, have served to show that 
at any rate two factors are concerned in connection with this 
character. As with weight and egg-colour, the factors produce 
a cumulative effect, and a continuous series is to be found 
ranging from excessive development in birds pure for both 
factors, to absence of leg-feathering where neither factor is 
present. For a detailed discussion, however, the reader may be 
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referred to tlie original paper. We have meiitioned the case 
because it affords another example of what, at first sight, uippears 
,to be blended inheritance, though here again, as in the cases 
previously described, analysis has shown that the apparent 
blending is probably due to the cumulative effect of several 
definite factors. 

Lastly, we may mention that in the course of our work we have 
gathered much information that is likely to prove of value for 
specific purposes. Our experiments with rabbits, for example, 
though designed primarily to study the inheritance of weight 
and certain patterns, have been used, as far as possible, to analyse 
the factors upon which the colour of the coat depends. In con- 
nection with the establishment of the natural rabbit fur industry, 
wdiieli is beginning to make progress, the information has already 
been of service to the utility breeder; nor can it be doubted 
that, as our knowdedge extends, it will prove of greater value 
in the future. 

But after all the main object of the Cambridge work is the 
elucidation of the principles that underlie the phenomena of 
heredity. Once these have been revealed by research the appli- 
cation can be left to those who will derive profit from it. Of one 
thing, however, w^e feel sure, and that is that the breeder who 
masters the conceptions implied in the factorial theory of heredity 
will not only find in them a sure guide to practice, but will 
derive greater pleasure in the exercise of his craft as he secs 
fact after fact relating themselves to one another, and falling 
into place in a definite and orderly scheme. 


(Concluded.) 


* Genetic Studies in Poultry. I. Inheritance of Leg-feathering, by R. C. 
Pminett and the late P. G. Bailey. Journal of VII, 19lk 
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MOSAIC DISEASE OF POTATOES. 

A. D. Cotton. 

Mycologint to the Ministrij of AgriGidture and Fisheries. 

Although the disorder of potatoes termed Mosaic has only 
recently been regarded as a specific disease, there is evidence 
that it has been in existence for many years. At the present 
time it is found in potato crops all over Europe and in North 
America; and since the disease is distributed by means of the 
seed tubers it probably occurs wherever the potato is grown. 
Potato Mosaic has, up to the present, been studied more 
thoroughly in the United States than elsewhere, and the 
scientific information available is almost entirely derived from 
investigations carried out in that country. 

Potato Mosaic in Britain. — Owing to the fact that Mosaic 
symptoms have not hitherto been regarded as those of an 
actual disease, it is not surprising to find that no general or 
popular name for the disorder exists. It is clear, however, 
that the terms ‘‘ miffy ” and “ miffiness in common use in 
certain districts are usually, if not always, applied to potato 
plants affected with Mosaic, and that Mosaic symptoms are 
more or less known to observant growers. There are Scottish 
growers who can recollect having observed the characteristic 
mottling of Mosaic for forty years, and in all probability the 
disease has been general in Britain for a much longer period. 
It is also clear that what is spoken of in the south of England 
as ‘‘ deterioration in potatoes is at times only the result 
of a general attack of Mosaic disease. 

The disease occurs in all parts of the British Isles, though 
in varying intensity, and is frequently responsible for light 
crops on farms, and, to an even greater extent, in gardens 
and allotments. For this reason growers are advised to make 
themselves acquainted with the appearance of Mosaic and 
with the extremely important discoveries with regard to its 
contagious nature (see p. 838), since remedial measures can 
only be adopted after the disease has become fully recognised 
and the facts as to its method of spread appreciated. 

Mosaic Diseases in General. — Before describing the 
symptoms of Potato Mosaic it may be advisable to record what 
is known of Mosaic diseases in general- They constitute a 
group or class of diseases of an infectious nature, this being 
proved by the fact that if the sap of a diseased plant is inocii- 
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lated into a healthy one the, disease is reproduced either 
immediately or in the progeny of the inoculated plant. The 
causal agent is not known, but it has been shown that fungi are 
responsible and bacteria have not been found. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the infective principle or virus is present in the ceil- 
sap, but tbe nature of this virus has so far eluded the search 
of the highest powers of the microscope. Whatever the 
infective principle may be it is in some cases so potent that 
even the most minute quantities of infected sap conveyed by 
small sucking insects such as aphides are sufficient to transmit 
the disease. Among other important crops in which infectious 
Mosaic disease occurs are those of tomatoes, beans, cucumbers, 
sugar-beet, maize, sugar-cane and tobacco. 

In some cases {e.g., dwarf beans) Mosaic is transmitted 
from season to season through the seed, but in others 
tobacco) this does not appear to be the case. In Potato Mosaic 
it is carried by means of the tubers, and thus, like Potato Leaf 
Curl, it may, in a loose sense, be said to be inherited. 

Description of Potato Mosaic. — The symptoms of the 
disease vary somewhat, both in different varieties and in 
different parts of the country, but the following account will 
probably suffice to indicate the features by which Mosaic may 
be recognised. 

The most obvious and distinctive charactei*, and the one 
from which the disease takes its name, is the mottling of the 
foliage. The individual leaflets, instead of presenting a normal, 
uniformly green appearance, are faintly mottled or mosaicked iu 
varying shades of green. Usually coupled with the mottling is 
a crinkling of the foliage— a waviness in the outline of the 
■leaflets and other indications that the leaves are not normal . In 
some varieties and in severe attacks this (adnkling or priekmring 
becomes very marked. Typical Potato Mosaic may nearly 
? -always be seen (in early summer especially) in the very 
susceptible varieties mentioned on page B39. Under certain 
conditions, ’and especially if it only develops late in the season, 
this mottling of the foliage may be very conspicuous, but the 
plants otherwise appear healthy and may produce a good or 
fairly good crop of tubers. 

In more severe attacks other symptoms are apparent. A 
dwarfing tendency is very frequently ma nifested, and when 

* mottling is a very faint one and quite di fferent 

trom tlie bright yellow spots found not infrequently in certain early varieties 
The latter is a variegation and not Mosaic or any form of disease. ‘ 
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this takes place there is a marked reduction in the yield. In. 
extreme cases the growth of the plants may be completely 
stunted, and when this stage has been reached the crop is 
reduced to practically nil. 

An important point to be noted in recognising the disease is 
that, though mottled foliage is one of the principal diagnostic 
characters and is usually very marked and conspicuous, this 
is not invariably the case. The mottling appears to be modi- 
fied materially by climatic conditions. In cooler and damper 
regions, typically mottled foliage may be found throughout the 
entire season, but in the hotter and drier parts of the country 
this feature, though quite apparent earlier in the season, may 
become much less marked later and may even disappear 
entirely. The crinkling of the foliage, liowever, remains."^ 
This is comparable with observations made in the drier States 
of America, where, though the yield is very much reduced, the 
mottling symptoms are completely suppressed. It has been 
proved experimentally that this is a climatic effect. Plants of 
the same stock of seed were planted in Maine and Colorado. 
Mottling occurred in Maine but none developed in Colorado. 
That the stock did not lose the disease but was still infected was 
shown by the fact that when the southern-grown crop was 
returned to its northern station, the mottling reappeared. It 
would also seem from certain expeiiments that, though 
typical mottling is more conspicuous in the north, the ejfect 
of the disease may be more serious in the hotter parts of the 
country. 

Intensity of the Disease and Effect on Yield- — As will be 
gathered from the above description of symptoms, the intensity 
of the attack varies greatly. In general the effects of the 
Mosaic disease are more severely felt in the drier and warmer 
parts of the country, and, as indicated in the preceding para- 
graph, climatic conditions appear to be the main (though 
perhaps not the only) factors governing the degree of 
intensity exhibited. Owing to ktosaic disease having only 
recently been recognised in England, few" precise records exist 
as to’its effect on the yield. It is probable that in most parts 
of Scotland and in the cooler and damper parts of England 
and Wales the diminished yield due to the disease is relatively 
slight. In the warmer and drier parts of England, however, 

The mottling symptoms are more clearly seen on a dtill day or when a 
shade is thrown over the plant. A white sheet of paper held under the leaf 
also assists in throwing the mottling into relief. 

H'' n 
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there is evidence that the reduction is more marked. Under 
average field conditions, affected plants appear to show, a 
decrease of 15 to 35 per cent, in yield as compared with healthy 
plants. It is true that only a certain number of plants in 
the crop are attacked, but even at a moderate estimate the 
aggregate loss due to Mosaic in the midland, amithern and 
eastern counties of England must be very considerable. In 
gardens and allotments where local or home-saved seed is- 
used, a very dwarf form of the disease frequently occurs, and the 
losses are much more serious. 


Mosaic is particularly troublesome to the potato breeder. 
In certain districts of England it persistently attacks seedlings 
in its most intense form, and may at times practically kill 
out first year plants. 

Transmission of the Disease. — It has been clearly established 
that Potato Mosaic is carried from season to season in the 
seed tuber, and that diseased plants do not recover, their 
progeny reproducing the disease each successive year.^ It is 
also known that Potato Mosaic is infectious, inasmuch as 
healthy plants, if surrounded by, or grown in proximity to, 
diseased ones, are liable to contract the disease and show 
it the following season in their progeny. 

The method by which infection of healthy plants takesi 
place in nature is recorded in two papers recently published 
in America. t It was discovered that, as in the case of Tobacco 
Mosaic, the disease virus was conveyed by Aphides (“ green* 
fly which fed on affected plants, the particular species 
responsible in the State of Maine being chiefly the Spinach 
Aphis {Myzus fersiem). Experiments proving this W(3re 
carried out both in the greenhouse and in insect-proof cages 
in the open. If Aphides which had been sucking the juice 
of diseased plants were introduced into the cages, infection 
followed; if Aphides from healthy plants were introduced, no 
infection followed. Where infection took place early in the 
season, the mottling of the foliage developed during the same 
season, but when the plants were inoculated later, the disease 

As a rule the whole progeny of a newly-infected plant shows the disease 
the following season, but occasionally, perhaps in cases of late infection, a 
few tubers escape and give rise to healthy plants. 


t Investigations on the Mosaic Disease of the Irirh Potato, by H.S. Schulte, 
D. Folsom, F. M. Hildebrandt, and L. A. Hawkins. Jonm. Aar. Research 
XTII, pp. 247-273, 19X9, 

Transmission of the Mosaic Disease of Irish Potatoes, by E. 8. SchultsB, 
and D, Folsom. Loc. cit., XIX, pp. 315-337, 1920, 
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only showed itself in the progeny the following year. On the 
negative side it may be noted that no infection followed when 
biting insects, such as Plea-beetles or Colorado Beetles, were 
used; neither was there any evidence that the disease was con- 
tracted from the soil. 

Susceptibility ol Yarieties, — ^During 1920 the Ministry 
undertook a preliminary survey of the distribution and 
intensity of Potato Mosaic in England, and observations were 
also made on the relative susceptibility of the different 
varieties. It would be premature as yet to generalize from 
the information obtained, but the following may be taken as 
holding good. It was found that, though the disease occurred to 
a limited extent in almost all varieties, both early and main- 
crop, there was a very marked variation in the percentage of 
infection commonly present as well as in the intensity of the 
attack. 

Under field conditions four varieties stood out above 
others as being specially susceptible. These were Golden 
Wonder, Langworthy, Burnhouse Beauty and Tinwald Per- 
fection. In these varieties, affected plants to the extent of 
30 per cent, and upwards of the crop were commonly found 
in all parts of the country, whilst in some fields 75 per cent, 
or even 100 per cent, showed the disease. It should be noted 
that the first two varieties mentioned, although of good 
quality, are well known to be particularly light croppers; and 
there can be little doubt that this peculiarity is due to the 
very general presence of Mosaic disease. Other varieties which 
showed the disease in some quantity were Arran Chief, The Ally, 
Dargill Early, and King Edward. It is obvious that these 
badly-infected stocks should, if possible, be eliminated and 
cleaner stocks worked up. 

Measures of Control. — The two points to be clearly grasped 
are : — 

(a) Infected plants do not recover, but carry the disease from 
season to season by means of the tubers, (b) By reaspn of 
aphis attacks the disease is transferred from infected plants 
to healthy ones and asserts itself more prominently the fol- 
lowing season. 

The following preventive methods should therefore bo 
observed : — 

(1) Seed tubers should not be saved from diseased plants, nor 
from plots or fields where the disease is present in any 
quantity ; 

n % 
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(2) In the south, where the disease not only occurs in more 
severe form but is apparently more liable to spread (perliapS' 
owing to earlier and more extensive attacks of aphides)^ 
extra care should be taken as to seed/' Where the 
disease occurs, no ‘‘ seed should be saved, but fresh 

seed” should be obtained from a good district in the 
north of England or from Scotland or Ireland. 

(3) Where Mosaic is persistently troublesome, varieties' 
particularly subject to it should not be grown. 

(4) Early rogueing is of some value, but under ordinary farm 
or garden conditions the amount of success obtained is 
not commensurate with the cost. In the case of new 
varieties or seedlings the matter is different and special 
methods are warranted. If rogueing is carried out with 
extreme care and thoroughness, and if aphis attacks are 
prevented by spraying with a good insecticide (such as 
nicotine and soft soap) , complete success should be 
possible. In the case of valuable crosses, the use of aphis- 
proof cages might be considered. 

(6) Those who grow for wholesale seed ” purposes should 
remember that, though the effect of Mosaic may be com- 
paratively slight in the north, it is often more severe in the 
south, and as the disease becomes known the demand for 
Mosaic-free '' seed ” will increase. Disease-free stocks 
should be therefore retained and worked up for ” seed ” 
purposes. In the case of new varieties, it may pay to 
isolate these from other stocks, rogue carefully, and (wen 
spray with soft soap and nicotine in the siimra.er months. 
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LIMING: 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE USES OF GROUND 

LIMESTONE. 

J. J. Griffith, B.Sc. 

Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry, University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth, 

Lime, when laid on in large quantities, has in this country 
a wonderful effect. . . . From my own experience I know 

that no good crop can be expected under two hundred bushels of 
lime per acre. . . , Upon peaty ground at least doable the 

.quantity of lime may be used. Indeed, as I have before men- . 
tioned, you can scarce lay on too much upon such land.”"*" 

So wrote Thomas Johnes of Hafod, a distinguished Cardigan- 
shire landlord, whose field expriments and various other in- 
vestigations had a very marked beneficial influence upon the 
practice of farming in Mid-Wales at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. 

Down to the middle of last century farmers relied almost 
entirely upon lime and dung for maintaining and improving soil 
fertility. The latter half of the century, however, witnessed a 
great decline in the use of lime. This was due to several 
causes : — 

(1) Extensive liming and under-manuring often resulted in 
soil exhaustion. 

(2) The erroneous belief that the use of artificial manures 
did SI way with the need for liming. 

(3) Shortage of farming capital due to the agricultural 
depression of the ’nineties. 

(4) The increasing scarcity and cost of labour. 

During the last 13 years the writer has analysed a large 
number of soil samples obtained from various districts in Mid 
and South Wales. The results of the analyses, considered m 
conjunction with field observations, appear to support strongly 
the substantial truth of ThorUas Johnes’s conclusions. The 
evidence in support of the view that the practice of liming in 
Mid and South Wales should become much more general may 
be briefly stated as follows : — 

* “A CardiganBhire Landlord^ Advice to his Tenants,’' by 
Johnes, Ls<|nire, of Hafod, 1800. 
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(1) The great number of soil samples wMch the writer has 
analysed in connection with the advisory work of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the University College of Wales were, 
with very few exceptions, practically devoid of earboiiates. 
Worse than this, a very high proportion of the samples were 
found to be distinctly sour. 

(2) In practically every case where farmers, acting upon 
the recommendation given in the reports of these analyses, 
applied lime there followed a marked increase in crops. 

(3) In several districts the '' Finger and Toe ” disease of 
the swede and turnip crop is very prevalent. 

A striking example of this trouble is given by a farm in 
South Wales situated within three miles of a limestone quarry 
and hiln. This farm has suffered severe losses of crops due 
to the ravages of Finger and Toe.’’ The presence of an 
easily accessible source of lime in this particular instance 
brings out vividly the decline in the old custom of liming. A 
sample of the soil from one of the affected fields on this farm 
gave the following results when tested in the la1)oratory : — 


Hygroscopic moisture 

Loss on ignition 

Carbonate 

Lime requironient (calculated as CaCOs) 
Action on litmus ... 


21 b per cent, 
8*03 „ 

Nil. 

•27 „ „ 


(4) In several cases where land has been laid down to grass, 
it has been observed that the clovers have more or less failed. 
Some of these cases have been specially investigated and have 
provided data of some interest as regards the probable (*auBa 
of failure. The following example may be regarded as typical 
of such cases : — 


A farmer made two unsuccessful attempts to lay a particular 
field down to grass. The soil was regarded as a very fertile 
loam and was apparently uniform in every respect throughout 
the field; although the clovers flourished satisfactorily in parts 
of the field there were isolated areas where they had failed 
completely. Samples of the soil were taken from each of the 
failure areas ” and also from the adjoining land on whi(^h 
the clovers thrived. Both sets of samples were analysed. The 
results showed that in mechanical and chemical (?ompositioii all 
samples were alike except that those obtained from the ‘ * failure 
areas ” were more acidic and had a higher lime requirement. 
This is shown in the following table 
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Clomr Areas. Failure A reas. 

Average A rerage 

for 4 Samples. for 5 Samjfes, 

Carbonate Nil. Nil 

Action on litmus Slightly acidic. Strongly acidic. 

Lime re<[iiirement (calculate<l 

as OaCOa) ... ... 0’078 per cent. (MdO per cent. 

Ill view of the obvious necessity for increased liming, and of 
the fact that “ lime ” for agricultural purposes may be obtained 
in at least three forms, viz., burned lime, ground quicklime 
and ground limestone, it is highly important that farmers should 
be aware of the conditions under which these various forms of 
lime may be most profitably used. It is the special object of 
this article to draw attention to some of the circumstances which 
may mfliience the value of ground limestone as a fertilizer. At 
present there are but relatively few farmers who view ground 
limestone with much favour. There appear to be several reasons 
for this : — 

(1) Excessive claims made on its' behalf have led to the 
application of dressings much too small to produce appreciable 
results. 

(2) Its price has often been proportionate to the excessive 
claims. 

(8) Variability as regards both composition and degree of 
fineness. This may be exemplified by the following analyses 
of samples received at the college laboratory : — 

Ground Ground 
Limestone Limestone 


No. 1, No. 2. 
Percentage caleiuiu (carbonate ... 94*25 53*11 

* Fereent,age f Bt'low -nVr in. diameter 14*92 3*14 

fineness of' ) Bttweeu —rru i"*'- andTiVi’i- diameter 73*03 37*i)5 

pjxi-firles ’ „ lire ill. TrViii. lO'SO S5'0!l 

I Above ljU in. diameter 1*25 24*12 


(4) Farmers have failed to realise its limitations. Lime- 
stone is very efficient in correcting sourness and in assisting 
chemical and bacterial actions, but is very inferior to burned 
lime for improving the texture of heavy clay soils. It often 
happens that a farmer's prejudice against ground limestone 
rests upon failure to secure any benefits from the application 
of only 4 or 5 cwt. per acre on stiff clay soils. 

Among the reasons which may be advanced in favour of using 
ground limestone, the following may be enumerated : — 

^ See “Selection of Fei-tiliKorH,” by J. J. Griffitb, UniverBity College of 
WaleH, 1915. 
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(1) High cost of fuel, especially in the case of limestone 
quarries situated away from coal areas, 

(2) In districts where limestone is used for road repairs, 
definite testimony has been borne to its value by farmers who, 
recognising the superiority of that kind of road scrapings and 
ditch cleanings, have made a practice of using them. 

(3) It is possible to secure much finer grinding than was 
practicable 15 or 20 years ago. 

(4) During recent years laboratory methods for ascertaining 
the lime requirements of soils have been much improved. 
Now it is possible to give the farmer reliable guidance in this 
connection, so that he may know the minimum quantity of 
limestone needed to meet the requirements of his particular 
soil. 

(5) In the case of soils with low lime requirement it is 
easier to apply small dressings of ground limestone than of 
lump lime. 

Last year the writer conducted a pot experiment to ascertain 
the influence of degree of fineness upon the efficiency of ground 
limestone. Trefoil {Medicago hipuUna) was chosen as the crop 
to be grown, because Wales is mainly a grassland country, and 
because the success of grassland farming is to be measured 
largely by the farmer’s success in keeping up a high proportion 
of leguminous plants in the herbage. Further, Professor Lloyd 
Williams furnished the information that, under Welsh conditions 
of soil and climate, of the leguminous lime-loving plants, trefoil 
was particularly sensitive to the action of lime. 

The carboniferous limestone chosen for the experiment was 


analysed and found to contain : — 

Percentage. 

M(nstiire ... •2^) 

Calcium Carbonate 07' 10 

Magnesium Carbonate *51) 

Iron and Aluminium oxides *25 

Matter insoluble in acid 1*'32 


The soil used in the pots was fairly typical of the sedentary 
soils on the Ordovician formation in kid Wales. The soil was 
found to be acidic in its action upon litmus paper. Its lime- 
requirement, ascertained by shaking with a standard solution of 
calcium bicarbonate, was found to be equivalent to 1.25 per 
cent, of calcium carbonate (approximately equal to 25 cwt. per 
acre). Its mechanical and chemical composition is indicated in 
the subjoined table : — 
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(a) Mechanical 

Composition. 

(It) Chemical Composition. 


Percentage. 

Percentage, 

Moisture 

2*7 

Nitrogen 

•31 

Loss on ignition 

... 10*6 

Total Phosx)horic Acid 


Gravel 

... 17*0 

(P-jOs) 

*089 

Coarse Sand ... 

... 15*5 

Citric-soluble Phosphoric 


Fine Sand 

... 15*0 

Acid ... 

•OOG 

Coarse Silt 

... 15*4 

Total Potash (K 2 O) 

•78 

Fine Silt 

... 1G*6 

Citric-soluble Potash ... 

•05 

Olay 

4*4 

Total Lime (CaO) 

•23 



Total Magnesia (MgO) 

•20 



1 Carbonate 

Nil. 

The limestone 

was ground in a mortar and separated by 

sieves 


into four fractions of the degree of fineness indicated below : — 

Fraction A. Particles below ^ in. and above jV in. diameter.^ 
Fraction B. Ta io. ,, in. 

Fraction 0. „ „ >h bi. „ „ ttV. in. „ 

Fraction D. „ ,, lA-o in. 

The pots were filled with soil and seed was sown on May 15th5 
1920. Pots 1, 2 and 8 for control received no limestone, while 
the soil in Pots 4 to 11 inclusive received an admixture of 0.8 
per cent, ground limestone (approximately equivalent to 8 tons 
per acre). No manure was added to any of the pots. The treat- 
ment is indicated in greater detail in the following table : — 

Puts 1, 2 and 3 No limestone. 

Pots 4 and 5 ... 0*3 per cent, of limestone, particles 4 in. to xV iii- 

Pots 6 and 7 ... „ „ ,, „ „ xV in, ,, xV bi. 

Pots 8 and i) ... „ „ „ „ „ in. „ in. 

Pots 10 and 11 ,, „ „ „ ,, below xrro bi. 

Eighty seeds of trefoil were sown in each pot. By May 23rd 
the seedlings appeared' in all pots. They did not, however, 
thrive in any pot. In fact they were of a poor colour, appeared 
to be in a very critical state, and made but very slight progress 
up to June 10th. At this date, however, the plants in pots 
10 and 11 appeared to have greatly improved in colour and were 
making headway. The plants in the other pots did not improve 
much for another fortnight. On June 28th the plants were 
thinned down to 40 individuals to each pot. 

That it is practicable to grind limestone so that the greater part of it 
would pass through a 100 mesh to inch sieve is shown by the following- 
results recently obtained by the writer in examining a sample of ground 
limestoile : — 

Particles in. to ^ in. ... ... 0‘14 per cent. 

,, x\ bu „ xV ■’* ,, 

„ xV bu XTO 1^ ^*15 „ 

„ below in. 91*08 „ 
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On July Blsfc the crop was cut and subsequently air-dried and 
weighed. The results are shown in the following table : — 


Trcatuieiii 

IJmestone. 

Nil. 

Particles 

1 in,— rVin. 

j 

Particles 1 Particles 
-rVin.—^V in.— 

Particles 
below in. 

No. ol' Uois 

1. 2. S. 

4. 5. 

0. 7. j S. 0. 

10. 11, 

Wt. of aii‘- 
<lrie<l crop ' 
in grins. - ' 

2*(; ; 2*0: 2 '5;' 

a-B; 3-0; i 
! ! 

B‘i); 3*2; j 4'7; 4*1; 

(Mr, 11*0. 


A.S indicated in the illustration and figures given aboves the 
ground limestone of a degree of fineness below 1/100 in. bene- 
fited the crop to a remarkable extent. With 1/25 in. to 1/100 in. 
the benefit was slight, while in the ease of the two coarsest 
grades the effect was almost inappreciable. The pots were 
allowed to remain without any further treatment to provide a 
second crop. 

The second crop of trefoil was cut on November 29th. The 
results are given below : — 



Control. 

Particles 

«- i«— tV 

Particles 
iV if-— 3-s i«- 

i 

Particles i Particles 
. 2 ^^iii.~-T?-^m.|belowY ^5 in. 

No. of Pots 

1. 2. B. 

4. 5, 

0. 7. 

i 

s. 0. * 10. n. 

Wt, of air- 
dried cro]) 
in grms. - 

|l-0; 1-2; 1-2: 

j I'B; 1-4; 

1-B; l-B; 

1 

pr>; P7:i2:i'2; 24'B. 

1 1 


The results given above indicate very clearly that the trefoil 
did not respond to any appreciable extent to ground limestone 
which could not pass through the 1/100 in. mesh sieve. In. 
the case of the finest grade (below 1/100 in.) the effect upon 
the crop was very marked. It should be observed that the 
superiority of the finest grade was even more striking with 
the second crop than with the first. It is thus evident that 
particles above 1/100 in. not only failed to have any appreciable 
immediate effect upon growth, but also did not succeed in 
assisting the crop even several months after application. 
Another feature of the experiment, of considerable interest from 
the practical farmer's point of view, is the large number of 
plants which perished during the first few weeks after germina- 
tion, both in the control pots and in all the pots to which the 
grades of limestone above 1/100 in. were applied. In the case 





["10. 2 . — Showing the second croj> of Trefoil. «»n iioth Octol»c*r. 1 1»20, 
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of pots 10 and 11, i.e,, those treated with limestone helow 
1/100 in., very few plants died. 

Several American experiments'^- have been conducted in order 
to ascertain the degree of fineness to which limestone should 
be ground. The results obtained regarding the desirable degree 
of fineness vary from 1/50 in. to 1/100 in. 

In certain circumstances coarsely ground limestone might meet 
crop requirements. There are conditions, however, in farming 
practice which would appear to make the finest possible grinding 
advisable. A high degree of fineness facilitates thorough in- 
corporation with the soil. This is of greater importance with 
the application of small quantities than it is with heavy dress- 
ings, and ground limestone is often applied in relatively small 
dressings. Again, the trefoil pot experiment, referred to above, 
shows that during the season of application the coarser particles 
may have but little if any beneficial effect upon the crop. There 
are occasions when it is particularly important to supply lime 
in such form as will assist the plant during the season of 
application. In many cases it would be applied at that point 
in the rotation when the grass and clover seeds arc sown. In 
such a case the degree of fineness of the limestone, and there- 
fore its availability for the plant djiring the first year, which is 
often a critical period, might decide whether the laying of the 
land down to grass was a success or failure. 

Eeference has already been made to the fact that in many 
districts farmers have lost faith in ground limestone on account 
of its failures.’' Most of these '' failures,” however, can be 
explained readily as arising from the improper use of ground 
limestone. For example, in the hilly districts of Wales many 
cases have come under observations where unsucoessjul attempts 
have been made to improve pasture land by the application of 
5 or 6 cwt. per acre of ground limestone. The distinctive feature 
of the soils in the cases examined were (a) richness in organic 
matter, (h) a high degree of acidity, and '"<0 a particularly high 
lime requirement. 

During the years 1914-15 the Agricultural Department of this 
College carried out an experxmentt to ascertain the most suitable 
manurial treatment for upland pastures. The report states that 

-^Lyoi), Fippin and Buckinann, “Soils, tlieir Properties and Management,’® 
p. 540. Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 193, p. 4L 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 149, p. 21. Agricultural 
Experiment Station of tlie Rhode Island State College, Bulletin No. 180, 

f “The Improvement of Upland Pastures,” hy Jones and Stapledon. 
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by the second year the limed plot shows practically identical 
results with the unmanured.” The writer was requested to 
sample the soil of the various plots in order to ascertain their 
lime requirements. As indicated in the table given below, soil 
samples were taken from : — (1) Fescue pasture areas, (2) areas 
containing a high proportion of white clover, (3) Molmia 
pasture areas, (4) peaty layer 1 in. to 2 in. depth covering the 
fescue areas. 


Table showing lime requirement of soil from various plots. 


No. ot: 
Sample. 

Descript iuu ot Sample. 

Man 11 rial 
treatment ot 
pioi. 

Lime iHKpiin 
montscahui- 
lalcd as 

(.'aC(qpere.i!utf 

1 

Sample ot the peat}’’ surface of the 

B.slag 

0’97‘i 


fcvScue area 



9 

Sample of soil, fescue arc^a. Plot T 

)? *? • • • ‘ • 

(flMO 

3 

M IT 

„ „ muriate ol' 

0--I20 



potiash 


4 

'! ") M J* r* J5 1 1 T 

Iduift, superphos- 
phate, muriate 


5 

„ „ „ „ IV 

Lime, super})hos- 

0'i:io 



phate 


(i 

,, V 

Lime, 10 cwt. per 

o-llDO 



acre 


7 

VI 

No manure 

0-UU) 

8 

,, ,, clover ,, „ 1 

— 


9 

„ „ Molinia,, „ IV^ 

— 

1 •< Km 

10 

„ bog land adjoining 


()*735 


idots) 




The figures given in the table show that the lime-requirement 
of the soil of the Fescue pasture was very high (samples 2 to 7) 
and that it was still higher in the case of the Molinki pastin:e 
(sample 9). In the isolated spots where the clovers flourished 
the lime requirement was much lower (sample 8). The lime- 
requirement of the surface peaty layer overlying the Fesciu^ area 
(sample 1) was so high that if a small dressing of lime were 
applied it would be used up before it reached the uruhu’Iying 
portion of the soil. Further, the lime-requirement figures in 
general were so high that it could not reasonably be expected 
that a small dressing of lime would lead to much improvement. 
The nature of the soil on these plots was fairly representative 
of hill soils in Mid Wales. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
small dressings of ground limestone applied to upland pastures 
have often been ” failures.” This experiment was conducted in 
the district of which Thomas Johnes wrote, and it explains the 

1 per cent, liiue requirement is approximately equivalent to 1 ton per 
acre for a soil 9 in. deep. 
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truth of his statement that “ lime, when laid on in large 
quantities, has in this country a wonderful effect.” 

General Conclusions. 

(1) Liming as a general farm practice must receive more 
attention if soil fertility is to be raised and food production 
increased. 

(2) Great losses must be taking place in connection with the 
pasture land of the country because soils are deficient in lime 
when grass and clover seeds are sown. 

(3) In view of both the increased cost of fuel and the improve- 
ments which have been effected in the construction of pulverizers 
and crushers, ground limestone may under many circumstances 
be advantageously taken as a substitute for burned lime. 

(4) A demand for ground limestone may lead to the opening 
up of disused quarries outside coal areas, and may thus establish 
new centres of distribution, 

(5) There appear to be various reasons why expenditure on 
ground limestone has often been unremnnerative in the past, 
viz. : — 

(a) Coarseness of grinding. 

(h) More impure limestone used for its manufacture than 
was the case for the production of burned lime. 

(c) The smallness of the dressings which have often been 
applied to soils which needed fairly heavy liming. 

(d) The exorbitant prices which have on occasions been 
charged for it. 
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REPORT ON POTATO TRIALS, 1920. 

Introduction* — Official statistics for 1920 show that the 
acreage of potatoes in England and Wales was 544,615 acres, witli 
a total yield of 3,151,000 tons. These statistics relate only to, 
holdings of more than 1 acre in extent, so that the true 
acreage of potatoes in the country must be considerably in 
excess of this figure, as potatoes are grown on most small 
holdings and allotments, and in private gardens. 

The total value of this crop to the Nation directly and 
in terms of money cannot be less than £25,000,000, so 
that the industry is of great economic importance. Moreover, 
the food value of the crop is unquestioned. Its importance, as 
sho’wn by the above figures, is such as to justify, and in fact 
necessitate, the carrying out of experiments and demonstra- 
tions to throw more light on many of the more complex 
matters of cultivation; to discover and demonstrate to the 
public the superior cropping capacity of new varieties of pota- 
toes on particular types of soil; to demonstrate the value of a 
complete manure such as that which gave the most satisfac- 
tory results in the trials of potatoes carried out by the Irish 
Department of Agriculture in previous years; and to increase 
supplies of those varieties possessing great powers of resistance 
to the many diseases. The most important problem affecting 
potatoes with which the Ministry is at present faced is the 
safeguarding of the crop against “Wart Disease by the growing 
of immune varieties on infected land, and therefore the 
varieties selected for these demonstrations were mainly those 
sorts which have proved immune to Wart Disease. The trials 
.should provide figures showing the most profitable of these to 
grow, and where a satisfactory yield" is obtained, these trials 
serve a useful propaganda purpose in connection with the con- 
trol of this disease. 

The growing of the very early varieties for lifting green has 
now beconae an important industry to many growers, and 
‘especially to those with a limited amount of land situated near 
large centres of population, so that trials to compare the 
cropping capacities of some of the early immune varieties with 
those of such popular susceptible varieties as Epicure,'* 

May Queen/* and “ Mnetyfold were needed. The 
Ministry's scheme was prepared with due consideration to 
these points, and was circulated to County Horticultural Com- 
mittees, with a request that they would carry out trials of 
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potatoes in their respective areas on the lines laid down in the 
scheme, the details of which were given as follows : — 

Ministry's Scheme for Potato Demonstration Plots^ 1920.— 
The main objects of the scheme are for the purposes of 

(a) Finding out those varieties best suited to the different 
districts; 

(b) Demonstrating approved methods of potato culture. 

Wart Disease. — The Ministry requires the planting of 

immune varieties in those areas in which Wart Disease is 
known to be common and widespread, and in such areas 
Committees should use immune varieties only for their trials : 
whilst Committees in the “ clean ’’ districts should demon- 
strate the value of these immune varieties, and test their com- 
parative merits with well-known susceptible kinds. 

Supply of Seed. — The source of the seed potato influences 
the resultant crop to such an extent that all the seed should 
be obtained from the same source. It is advisable, therefore, 
that the seed, which will be Scotch Seed, should be purchased 
in bulk by the Ministry* and distributed to the various Com- 
mittees. The seed potatoes will be invoiced at cost price tq 
the Committees. 

Quantity of Seed. — In carrying out these trials 14 lb. of 
each variety should be planted on land, which has been 
prepared according to the instructions given below. 

Manures. — The land should receive farmyard manure at the 
rate of 15 — 20 tons per acre, and, preferably, to be applied ip, 
the drills at the time of planting; and artificials at the rate 
of: — 

Superphosphate (26 per cent.) ... cwt. per acre. 

Sulphate of Ammonia 1 „ „ „ 

Sulphate of Potash 1 „ „ „ 

Varieties. — The trials should be divided into two main 
sections : 

Part 1. 

Demonstration of the cropping powers of the well-known 
immune kinds such as Great Scott, Arran Comrade, Majestic, 
Kerr's Pink, Golden Wonder, Tinwald's Perfection and 
Favourite. 

Part 2. 

Early Variety Trials. — ^It is considered to be important 
to institute trials to test the earliness and cropping 

^ Later it wasjfound to be more practicable to indicate sources of supply 
to County Committees. 
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qualities of certain early varieties. It must be realised that 
certain varieties are grown and marketed as eaiiies, which are 
not really earlies, if regarded from the point of view of 
maturity. ‘‘ Epicure ’’ is a good example of this. It is a 
variety which '' bulks ” quickly, and can be marketed earh' ; 
yet, if judged by its date of maturity, it is a second early. 
The same remark applies to “ Eclipse ” and Sir John 
Llewellyn.” 

It has been frequently stated that King George,” if well 
grown, will be ready for lifting quite as soon as Epicure.” 
Last season, in many districts, “ Arran Comrade ” matured 
earlier than ” Epicure.” It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that this problem of earliness should be tested in 
a thorough manner in all these districts where early potatoes 
are grown. 

Note. — The Trials of Early Varieties are for the express pur- 
pose of comparing the earliness of some particular varieties. 
To obtain reliable results it is obvious that the seed of the 
many kinds must all come from the same source, be treated in 
a similar way, planted on the same date, and the cro]) 
given equal opportunities for development. It has been 
indicated before that it is not merely the determination of a 
date when the crop matures, but of a period when the crop 
may be profitably marketed. This is a point that should be 
well considered. 

The instructions regarding supply of seed, manuring, &c., 
are the same as for the cropping trials. 

Varieties as Go7itroh for 1920.“Three of the leading well- 
known susceptible first earlies, ‘‘ Duke of York,” ” Ninety- 
fold ” and “ Epicure,” should be grown as controls with 
which the new varieties may be compared. These new 
varieties are Dargill Early, Arran Eose, King George, Niths- 
dale, Arran Comrade, Snowdrop. 

Plantmg . — The time of planting will vary slightly according 
to the district. The trials, should be planted at what is con- 
sidered a suitable time for planting potatoes in the district. 
It is suggested that a distance of 26 inches between the drills 
and 12 inches between the sets should be adopted throughout 
all the trials. Any departure from these distances should be 
noted in the reports of 'the trials. 

is suggested that Committee will prepare a Ml 
report of the trials for the benefit of farmers and allotment 
holders. The Ministry will also require a brief report drawn 
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up on certain definite' lines in order that they may issue a 
summarised report of all the trials in the Country. 

It was recognised that, although County Committees might 
aixaiige local schemes in their Counties, which would provide 
imieh valuable information to local potato growers, trials carried 
out on uniform lines in every County with seed from one source 
and with a uniform system of manuring, would supply this local 
information equally well and, in addition, further reliable infor- 
mation of national importance. It was for this reason that the 
scheme was prepared by the Ministry, and provisions made for 
the supply of seed. 

Humber of Centres. — The County Committees adopting the 
scheme made such arrangements to carry out the trials as were 
consistent with local conditions. Most Committees selected the 
Farm Institute — where one existed — for the site of the trials, 
but selected other centres in their areas as well, the total num- 
ber of centres at which the trials were conducted being 455. In 
most cases the cost of the seed and manures alone had to be 
defrayed from public money, the land and labour being provided 
by private persons (farmers, small-holders and allotment-holders) 
in return. for the crop- produced. It is a pleasure to be able to 
record the satisfactory working of this plan, which had many 
points of great value ; it allowed the trials to be carried out on 
commereial lines under the close attention of growers themselves, 
and relieved Committees of the responsibility of hiring or buy- 
ing land, and from further financial transactions — a burden at all 
times to public bodies. 

Finance. — As the trials were carried out in connection with 
tlio I^jdiKaitioiial policy of the Ministry, they ^vere aided by tlie 
Departmcsit to the extent oi two-thirds of the actual deficit cost. 
At the moment, details of the actual cost cannot be given. 

Eesults. — -Space does not permit of detailed results of every 
County trial being given in this Eeport. Most of these results 
have already been published locally, and it only remains for the 
Ministry to compile a report which will correctly interpret the 
sum total of the results from the many trials. 

The correct interpretation of the results obtained from crop- 
ping trials is always a difficult matter because of errors which 
cannot be eliminated from field experiments. The value of such 
experiments depends upon the degree of confidence which can be 
attached to the results, fie., on the probability that similar re- 
sults will be obtained when the trials are repeated. It follows, 

B 
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therefore, that the more numerous the number of similar experi- 
ments the more convincing are the results. 

It is true that results obtained at any one station or troiii 
several stations in any one County, might be iiiiconviiicing or 
even misleading; but some reliance can surely bo pl{.i,ced on llie 
results from carrying similar experiments out at 455 statiouB 
situated through England and Wales. 

A review of the yields of each variety averaged for all tbe 
centres, shows at once how consistently and well the variety 
Kerr\^ Pink cropped, yielding the highest crop in 26 out of 35 
English Counties carrying out trials. Majestic gave the largest 
yield in Essex, Hereford and Kent; Arran Conrradc in Ihuiks, 
Lincolnshire (Lindsey), and Norfolk; Great Scott in l)nrtuu!i; 
Kh'ii] Geortje in Cheshire, and Epicure in Berks. In Wales 
KerPs Pifil' again, did wnll, giving the largest yield in 4 Oonnlies 
(Eadnor, liloiiinouth, Montgomery and Anglesey) ; (Aouirade 

in 3 Counties (Brecon, Cardigan and Caiiiarvon) ; Great Scofl in 
2 Counties (Carmarthen and Pembroke), and Majestic in Don- 
high and Eiirit. 

From the results summarised for the whole country, as shown 
below, it vras found that the average yield, of second early 
and maiiicrop varieties in those trials was 10 tons ’6 cwl. per 
acre. This figure is greatly in excess of that for the estinu'ite.d 
average, yield of potatoes for the whole of England and in 

1920 (5 tons 16 cwvt. per acre), and from this fact it woald ap- 
pear that provided belter seed is used and the hind adcapiately 
cu.i(;ivated and manured, there is ik,) reason wdiy thc' yi(4d pe.r 
acre for the whole conritry sliould not he matt'rially increased. 


The following figures show the Average Yield of each 
Variety for all Centres : — 


Snowclrop. 

'Ihirrlll 

Crf'nh 

Majo/itic. 

Ki'i’r’s 


Kmly. 

Scot I'.. 


i’in'k, 

Tonjj. Cwt 

'rons, Owt. 

Tons. ( Hvr., 

Tons t'wt. 

'rouM, Cwt. 

Avera,$re Yield in England, 

3'90 Oeni: 8 3 

AvrTam* Yield in XValcH, 

8 0 

12 2 

10 12 

i:i !2 

65 Centres 6 13 

Averap^e Yield in En^lainl 

7 7 

10 2 

0 11 

11 8 

and Wales, 455 Centres... 7 16 

7 17 

11 13 

10 7 

13 2 

0 olden 

Tinwixld 

Farourito, 

Arraji 

Kfng 

Wonder. 

Perfocrinii, 


■Jlnso. 

OnorffO. 

ToiJfi. Owfc. 

Tons. Owt. 

Tons. C.'wt, 

To, ns. Cwfc. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Average Yield in En|f’land, 




300 Centres ^ ... ' ... 8 9 

10 G 

5 IB 

1 0 

11 10 

Average Yield in Whales, 

65 'Centres ... ... '8 1 

Averag’R Yield in', England 

8 18 

5 17 

7 1 

11 5 

and Wales, 455 Centres... 8 7 

10 0 

5 18 

7 7 

11 9 
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Nitljsdalo, .iJuke oC IS’inetyfolfl. Epieiiro. Arniii 

Cnmi'iiclc. 

Ton.s. Cwfc. Tons. CwD. 'I’ous. Cwt. Toiirf. (JwL. Tons. Gwt, 

Average Yield in Eiiglam.1, 

i-Sllo'Ceiiti-fs ; 10 0 8 l(i 8 Id 11 11 11 10 

Average Y'ield in Wales, 

' (55 Unit ies 8 12 10 1 10 1 — 11 1 

Average Yield in England 

lUid'Wales, 45.5 Centres... 0 14 8 10 8 1.8 HU H 8 


Table giving Summary ol Average Yields per acre for 
England and. Wales : — 

Flrd Earlies, 


( a ) 


(hj Sitffccpfihlcs. 



Tons. 

ewi . 


Tons. 

cwt. 

Diirgill Eutpy ... 

7 

17 

Epivuiv 

n 

11 

Sri()\V(li-op 

7 

li) 

Duke of York ... 

8 

li) 

Arran .linsc 

7 

7 

Niiictyfold 

8 

18 

Av(U’ag'o ... 

7 

' IS 

Average ... 

0 

1(> 

Second Eadiei^. 


Lafe and jllaifi Crop, 



Tons. 

cwt. 


Tons. 

cwt. 

(IreatwSi.M)ti 

11 

IS 

Kerr’s kink 

El 

2 

Kiiyu' ^looru'c ... 

J 1 

0 

Maj(‘stic 

10 . 

7 

Arran Coiiini<la... 

11 

s 

Tin wall 



Nithsilalu 

0 

14 

I’erlVction 

10 

— 




(lolden Wonder... 

8 

7 




Favourite 

r> 

18 

Average ... 

11 

1 

Average ... 

0 

11 


From t.he table above it will be seen that so far as cropping 
powers are eoncerned, the first early immuiies have eo.DHiderable 
leowav to inake up to equal the susceptible varieties which were 
used us controls. The final average for the iliree first tuirly 
iinnnuu^s is 2 tons 3 cwt. per acre belli nd the avera.go of the ihre.e 
suscej)tibles. and Danfill Karh/, the highest cropping inuiuine, 
is 3 tons .14 cwt. ])er a.cre l.ielrind jiipi('tire, the liiglu^st (a.‘o])ping 
siisi'epiiblo, 

'i'lie vSia'-ond early varieti(».s (Irrai Khuj (reorgo and Arran 

(kiainsdo uj’e very consistent with regard to tlieir relative yields 
throughout the country, Arran (Jomrade has given heavy crops 
in wvie districts exc^.eeding those of Kerr’s Pink, as in Brecon, 
Carnarvon and Birmingham. Nithsdale, which is now regarded 
as a second early, has generally given considerably lower yields. 
It has, however, given heavy crops in the Northern Counties, 
the Midlands and in Wales. 

Of the maincrop and late varieties, Kerr’s Pink is at the top, 
and has given the heav.ieBt average county crop, viz., 21 tons 
9 cwt. per acre in Leicestershire. Majestic is a good second, 
with 1.9 tons 1 cwfc. per acre in Hereford. ^ n 2^ ' 
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ITiifortiiiiately space will not permit of tables to be shown, to 
illustrate which of these varieties produce the higher proportion 
of ware potatoes in the crop. 

Soil Influence* — An attempt has been made to show the 
effecd of soil on the comparative cropping qualities of the iiu,:Uiy 
varieties. 


Table comparing the Average Yields 'of the Yarieties on 
Light y Medium and Heavy Soils: — 



LUjhL, 

Per Acre. 

Medium. 

Per Acre. 

//earij. 

Per Ac)‘o. 


Tons. Cwt. 

Tons 

Cwt. 

Tons 

< 'wt. 

Kerr’s Pink 

13 

18 

13 

14 

13 

2 

Epicure ... 

12 

IG 

10 

19 

9 

17 

Great Scott 

12 

5 

11 

15 

10 

5 

King George 

11 

11 

11 

15 

10 

4 

Arran Coninide ... 

11 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

Nithsdale 

10 

11) 

10 

10 

8 

9 

Tin wald Perfection 

10 

8 

0 

13 

8 

18 

Maj(‘stic 

10 

7 

10 

13 

8 

9 

Ninetyfold 

1) 

10 

1) 

19 

7 

14 

Duke of York ... 

0 

1 

10 

5 

8 



Golden Wond6r.., 

8 

11 

8 

17 

7 

11 

Snowdro]) 

8 

9 

7 

— 

G 

19 

Arran Rose 

8 

2 

7 

16 

5 

13 

Dargill Early 

8 

— 

7 

18 

G 

10 

Favourite 

G 

4 

5 

11 

5 

G 

Average yield of all 

■arieties 10 

2 

9 

17 

8 

10 

The best results were obtained on light loamy soils, tlu^ 

'varie- 

ties averaging 10 tons 2 cwt. per 

acre as 

compared with 

9 tons 

17 cwt. on medium soil, a 

drop of only 1 

-ton per a 

ere. 

Arran 


(Jonmule and Duke of York in fact gave a slightly heavier yield, 
but Ejyicure gave approximately 2 tons per acre leas. 

On heavy soils, the reduction in yield is more marked, ttie 
average yield being 8^- tons per acre, or 1 ton 12 ewt. per acre 
less than on light soils. These figures are fairly coiiaisttait for 
most varieties, but Epciire appears to be more influenced by the 
texture of the soil than other kinds. 

Speaking generally, most varieties have given the lowest yields 
on the heavy soils, while the heaviest aggregates have been 
obtained on light soils. The exceptions to this are Duke of York, 
Ninetijfold and Golden Wonder which have done best on medium 
soils. There is often difficulty in making recommendations for 
heavy soils, hut the trials give some information on this point, 
Epicure would appear to be the best susceptible, early 
variety and Snowdrop the best immune; Arran Comrade, Great 
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Scott and King George, the best second eaiiies; and Kerfs Pink, 
Timvald Perjection and Majestic are the best maiiiiTop or late 
varieties. 

On examining the average yields on light, medium and heavy 
soils for the whole Country, the following conclusions are 
indicated : — 

(a) Early Varieties. — In the ease of first earlies, the variety 
EfKyure maintains its accredited position as the heaviest cropping 
early variety. It is only surpassed by Kerfs Pbik when in 
competition on light soils with second earlies, maiiicrop and late 
varieties. On heavy soils it still retains first place, and apart 
from the fact that it is a susceptible variety, it shows groat power 
of adaptability. Duke of York has cropped heavier iluiii the 
immune varieties, and appears to be at its best on a medium 
soil. Nmetyfolcl also crops heavier on all soils tluin the early 
immunes. Snotvdrop is the heaviest cropper amongst tlie im- 
niimes on light and heavy soils. Darglll Early talu'S the third 
place amongst the iniiimnes on light soils, the fu’st place on 
medium soiM, and second place on heavy soils. Arran Rosi: takes 
second place amongst early immunes on light soils, second plac^e 
on medium soils and third place on heavy soils. 

(b) Secmid Earlies. — Amongst second earlies Great Scott holds 
the premier position, being the heaviest average cropper on light 
and medium soils, and only falls to the second place on heavy 
soils. King George takes the second place on light and medium 
soils and third place on heavy soils. Arran Comrade takes first 
place on heavy soils, with the very creditable average of 10 tons 
10 cwt. per acre. It would appear to be the most suitable im- 
mune second early for a heavy soil, although Great Scott and 
King George closely follow it. 

(c) Main Crop and Late Varieties. — ilmongst these Kcrrks* Pink 
clearly demonstrates its superiority as a cropper and is on an 
average 1 ton 17 cwt. per acre ahead of all varieties on the three 
types of soil. It is of interest to note that this variety with a 
long season of growth gives the heaviest average on light soils. 
Tinwald PerfecMon takes second place on light and heavy soils 
but is beaten by Majestic on medium soils. Golden Wonder 
takes fourth place on all three types of soil. Favourite has done 
badly and has given the poorest results of any of the immunes. 

Characteristics. — The addition of a section giving the 
characteristics of the varieties tested would increase the value 
of the report but would occupy too much space. Such informa- 
tion is given in the Supplement of the Journal on the Cultiva- 
tion, Composition and Diseases of the Potato, price fid. 
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THE 1920 LINCOLN TRACTOR TRIALS.® 

Thompson Closk, B. J, Owen, B.Sc. (Eng.)? 

H. G. Eichardson, M.A., B.Sc. 

It is to be regretted that the report of the judges of the 
Lincoln Tractor Trials of 1920t should not have been published 
until some six months after the event, and that now that it 
is finally given to the public the report should contain so few 
details of the performances of the machines taking part. We 
may recall that the conditions governing the trials conducted 
by the Eoyal Agricultural Society were drawn up under the 
influence of a principle the reverse of that which had been 
adopted by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
in the previous year. At the earlier trials the performance 
of each machine had been recorded, there had been no jjriises 
or awnards, and those interested had been left to draw their 
own conclusions. 

The E.A.S.E. determined to follow an old practice and avuird 
prizes. The awards were announced at the conclusion of the 
trials, but it was expected that the basis of the awards would 
in due course be disclosed in the form of a record of the 
individual performances of the competing machines. We have 
previously expressed our grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
awarding prizes or instituting an order of merit in such 
cases, and yve venture to think that the present report will 
not convert anyone to a belief in the value of prizes. We 
may go further and assert that the public interested in agriciii- 
tural tractors have a moral right to be furnished with the 
recorded performances of tractors competing in public triaJs. 
Apart from the importance to farmers and manufacturers 
of knowing exactly the considerations which influenced the 
judges in aw^arding a prize, it should be possible for anyone to 
compare the actual performances of each tractor and further 
to compare the year’s records with those of preceding years. 

The only details of performance disclosed are contained in 
Table III under the heads of: — 

Time in hours per acre. 

Fuel in gallons per acre. 

Wages in pence per acre. 

Fuel cost in pence per acre. 

^ In cnntiniiation of ‘‘Notes on the Lincoln Tractor Trials, 1920,” Journal 
Nov., 1920, p. 714. ^ 

f Published by the Eoyal Agricultural Society of England, price 7s. 6d. 
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These give the minimum, the average of the five lowest, and 
the maximum in each class for heavy and light land, and under 
the head “ Total cost of labour and fuel per acre ” give the 
minimum and the average for the whole, class. A note warns 
us that “ the figures for minimum time and minimum fuel 
coiisiiiiiption per acre do not necessarily apply to the same 
tractor ” and that “ the same is the case for the maxima/’ 
and we are left in complete doubt as to the bearing of these 
figures on the awards. 

If the object were to institute a comparison between clasvses 
of machines these figures would doubtless be of value, although 
we may express a doubt whether the classifi,cation adopted for 
the purposes of this competition has the highest scientific value. 

It appears that in Class I (two-furrow tractor) the minimum 
time to plough an acre on light land was 1.58 hours, the 
maximum 2.33 hours; on heavy land 1.75 hours and 2.61 hours, 
respectively. In Class TT (three-furrow^ tractor) the times 
were, for light land, minimum, 1.09 hours, and maximum 1.99 
hours; for heavy land, 1.30 hours and 4.00 hours respectively. 
In Class VTI (motor ploughs) on light land; minimum 1.46 
hours and maximum 2.42 hours; on heavy land 1.30 hours 
and 3.22 hours respectively. 

The consumption of fuel in gallons per acre was as follows: — 


Class L — Two-furrow tractors, light laud 

heavy „ 

Class II. — Three-furrow tractors, light land 

heavy „ 

Glass VII. — Motor ploughs, light land 
heavy „ 


Min. Max. 

2‘63 5-41 

3*42 5-51 

2*06 4'12 

2M 6*51 

2*21 4*48 

2*27 6*21 


On the basis of 18d. per hour for each attendant, the wages 
worked out in pence per acre are as shown below. In the last 
twx) columns are given the total cost of labour and fuel per 
acre. The prices taken for the purpose of the table were: — 
Paraffin, Is. lid. per British gal.; petrol, 3s. 5d. net. per gal. 


Class I. — Two-furrow, light ... 

heavy 

Class II. — Three-fnrrow, light... 

heavy 

Class VII. — Motor ploughs, light 
heavy 


IFams. 

Lctbour and Fuel. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Average for 
whole class. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. d. 

28*5 

44 

7 

5 

9 6 

31*6 

47 

9 

2 

10 11 

19*6 

35*8 

5 

7 

8 4 

23*4 

72 

7 

n 

11 8 

26*3 

43*5 

6 

6 

9 ^ 

23*4 

58 

6 

34 

13 2 


The figures for the total costs given in the table were taken 
on the actual acres ploughed, and represent the total per acre 
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Eqr the items of attendants and fuel only, calculated on* the 
net ploughing time and the total fuel xi.seoS., 

Average figures for five tractors hu class wliich 

performed the work in the shortest tiine ■w>i. with the lowest 
fuel eoiisiiniption are perhaps of more iii:if;*^^istance than a,ny 
other comparative figures for jiidgiug’ class -ugainst class; but 
eompaiison is vitiated by the warning tHuriti in any class the 
live speediest may not be the five niOBt tsac'ionoinical in fuel. 
Again, certain tractors were permitted to compete in both 
^Classes I and II, and there is no incdmfckoin as to whether 
or not the same tractor appears in the Irstt tfiwe in both classes. 


1 1 





i 


Avern.sj;c nf rive, fWtiWUdSl. 


Class. Land. 

Time in hours 

Fuel ill j 4 ‘al. 

i«|i. ](eiiCL‘ 

Fuel eosl ill 

i - „ 

per acrc‘. 

per acre. 


])erie(‘ per acre. 

I T.i-lit. 

1 -02 

2*UI) 

•iU 'Sj 

(id 7 

! Hej'xv^’ 

1*U() 

H*Si 

sIm) 'n'i 

ss-i 

11 ! :iA<j;ht 

1-31 

2aM) 

:i 1 

(iS-n 

\ Hi-aw 

1T>3 

:vr>:d 

'-1 

s;i*e 

YII 1 Liglit 

‘ 1-8S> 

2 -si- 

:i;ii iii 

j iid'e 

1 Heavy 

! 

1 

2 ns 

3VS 

5rf' 1 

1 8(‘rh 

: 


The judges suggest that to compare the tfugaires for fuel con- 
sumption it is convenient to adopt “ eqtivEiilent acres,” i.c,, 
the number of acres that wmuld haves plouglied if the 
drawbar pull had remained constant at piK^rinds |H‘r plougli- 
share, estimated from the actual drawbaii' pid.l observed and 
bhe actual area plougbotl.” The resultaiil Higrires cannot, how- 
ever, be anything but arbitrary, and ib w:itiis better on the 
whole to adopt the actual recoi'ded 
Accepting the figures at their face value it! will be ch'dncod 
bliat in the case of the more efficient tm*('utM.rs in each c;lass 
fehere is very little to choose in the matter oi duel consumption, 
md that while the tractors pulling threc-Trur/ow ploughs had 
tehe advantage in time there is praeticall'y iiothing between 
Class I (tractors pulling two furrows) and ^ClasB VII (motor 
ploughs) . While these factors are of importance, they 
we far from covering the whole range oof ‘(luostions wdiich 
should determine the choice of a tractor, for example:— 
Consumption of lubricating oil, dilution oi Hohricating oil by 
condensation of fuel, time taken to dismantle wheel grips, 
feime taken to equip tractors for roadJiaala.g«e5, |uite apart from 
a most important factor' which short-peno® trials cannot be 
expected to discover, namely, cost' of raa^miiQoaiance. 'Various 
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tests, such as uphill ploiighiug, road-haiiliug and belt work, 
were instituted, but only certain selected machines were 
subjected to each test and no comparative data are therefore 
available. No test was devised for demonstrating the advantage 
(if any') possessed by machines with three speeds over those 
with tw^o speeds or one, a matter which certainly invites 
investigation and one which could easily be dealt with in a 
short-period trial. The important question of the relative 
advantage of wheels and caterpillar tracks is passed by with 
the remark that four ‘ ‘ tractors were supported on chain tracks 
and in these no case w^as recorded of jamming by stones or 
other matter.'’ Questions of adhesion, weight in relation to 
h.p., ranges of speed and many other points of importance are 
passed by in silence. The data being so scanty it follows that 
no useful purpose wmuld be served in endeavouring to make 
a comparison between Classes I, II, and VII, and any of the 
other classes competing at the trials.* 

It is indisputable that a report on short-period trials could 
be made much more informative than the present one. Clearly 
some of the points w^e have mentioned are not matters which 
can be dealt with adequately in the course of a few days or 
under the conditions which necessarily govern trials of this 
character; but still a very great deal can be done, and, as we 
have already indicated, a uniform annual report would supply 
comparative data of the utmost value, provided only that all 
modifications in design and particulars of the implements used 
w^'ere adequately recorded. 


Of, Journal^ Nov., 1920, p. 714 
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BEESWAX : 

METHODS OF EXTRACTION, AND 
THE PREVENTION OF WASTE. 

W. HeBBOD-HeMPS A I ,L . 

Wax is not gathered by the worker bee, but is organically pro- 
duced in her body from honey and pollen, by secretion. It is 
formed voluntarily by the bees filling their stomachs with honey, 
hanging in the hive in chain-like clusters, and remaining per- 
fectly quiet for twenty-four hours. A good deal of pollen is 
consumed to make up the wear and tear of tissue during wax 
secretion. During this period the wax glands convert the honey 
taken into their bodies into liquid wax, which exudes through 
tiny perforations into eight small pockets, or moulds, situated on 
the underside of the last four abdominal segments, where it 
hardens into small white scales (Fig. 1). It is then plucked out, 
made plastic by the admixture of saliva, and utilised for the 
building of the comb, the hermetic sealing of honey cells, and, 
with the addition of pollen, for the porous sealing of brood cells. 
■It is computed that from ten to twenty pounds of honey are 
required to make one pound of wax. The work of wax secretion 
tells severely upon the vital powers of the bee, and being a 
valuable and costly product, none of it should be wasted. 

When cleaning hives or appliances, a box should be kept for 
the collection of all refuse and burr combs. The scrapings from 
the floor bo,ard, which are generally thrown on the ground during 
spring cleaning, should bo saved, although they contain a quan- 
tity of dirt and propolis, for there is generally sufficient wax to 
make it worth the trouble of collection and extraction. The 
honey combs used for extracting do not wear out, but last indefi- 
nitely; brood combs, on the contrary, become thickened by the 
cocoons and cast skins of the moulting larvoe, and must be con- 
tinually renewed. Was can therefore be obtained from old 
brood combs and the cappings from extracting combs. 

Methods of Extraction.— The extraction of the wax may be 
made by using : — 

(1) The Solar Was Extractor. 

(2) Steam. 

(3) Boiling water. 

(4) The heat of the oven. 

The most efficient and economical method is the first. The 
cost of thet extractor is the only expense incurred, as the sun 
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provides the necessary heat. The appliance is really a iniiiiatiire 
garden frame, with a double glazed and hinged light (Fig. 2). 
Inside, the frame is fitted with a metal tray which slopes down 
to a till trough covered with wire gauze. The extractor is placed 
in a sunny position and the material to be treated is spread 
tliinly over the bottom of the metal tray. The wax melts and 
runs into the trough, being strained of impurities by the wire 
gauze covering. When the melted wax ceases to flow, the dross 
remaining in the tray is removed and a fresh supply of material 
given. Another advantage of this extractor is that no storage 
of old combs or refuse is necessary; these can be put in for 
treatment as collected. 

If a garden frame is available, it can be used for extracting 
wax by placing the material to he treated in a perforated zinc 
tray over a metal box (such, for instance, as a biscuit tin), placed 
close up to the glass light. Wax extracted by solar heat improves 
in colour instead of deteriorating, as it may do when steam or 
boiling Avater is used. 

The material to be extracted by methods (2) and (3) must be 
stored until required in an air-tight tin, for protection against 
the ravages of the wax moth. In the ivinter it can be melted 
over the kitchen fire by means of a Gerster wax extractor (Fig, 3). 
This is an arrangement similar to a domestic steamer, as illus- 
trated in Pig. B. It consists of a cylindrical, perforated, tin 
basket (A), having a cone-shaped tube running up the centre (c), 
Avhieh is also perforated, and open at the top to allow the steam 
to percolate right through the combs or wax that are placed in it 
for melting. The upper part of the appliance (B) consists of a 
-circular shaped pan, having a false bottom or tray (tr.) about 
1} in. deep. This is fixed so that there is a space between it 
and the wall of the pan, in order that the steam can pass up the 
sides and into the perforated basket, as indicated by the arrows. 

From this tray the melted wax passes through a tube (indi- 
cated in the drawing by the word wax ’*). There is also a 
cone-shaped tube (st.) running up from the tray, which fits very 
loosely into a similar perforated tube (c) in the basket. When 
placed in position, as shown in section at B, this is open at the 
top to allow the steam to pasfe through as indicated by the arrows, 
and thus permeate the wax or combs in the basket. The basket 
•does not fit close down on the tray, but is raised about 1 in. on 
three legs. The bottom pan is for water only. 
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The method of working is as follows : — The perforated basket 
is filled with comb which has first been broken into small pieces ; 
these should not be pressed down, but put in as loosely as pos- 
sible. The basket is placed in position in pan B, and covei'exl 
with the lid (.1). Pan B is now fitted on paai c, which hau pia.'- 
viously been filled with rain water. The appliance is then put 
on the fire, and when the water boils the steam will pass in the 
directions indicated and will melt the wa,x from the coinbs in tiie 
perforated basket. The molten wax will ooze out tliroiigh the 
perforations, run down the sides of the basket into the tray, and 
thence out of the tube, where it drops into cold rain water, con- 
tjiinerl in t\ vessel (D) placed for tin-) purpose of receiving it. As 
soon as it is cold, the wax will bo found to have set in a cake, 
when it can bo lifted off. When all the wax has been extracted 
the dross is removed from the basket and the process repeafavl. 

As the water boils away very rapidly it will be necossjiry to 
replace it from time to time; by means of the funnel (f) this 
can be done without removing the appliance from tlie fire. 

Cappings from the shallow combs, when cut off for extracting tlie 
honey, can also be melted in the same manner. Before putting 
them in the basket, however, the}^ should be drained free from 
honey, well washed in rain water, and dried in the sun. 

A cheaper form of wax extractor is shown in Fig. 4. This is 
made on similar lines to the Gerster, but the cost is reduced by 
omitting the central cone-shaped tube ; in all otlier respects 
it is identical. As steam is not admitted into the centre of the 
perforated wire basket, the operation of extraction is prolonged. 

To extract wax by means of boiling water, the material should 
be tied in a bag made of porous fabric, such as cheese Btraiiiing 
cloth, and stood on laths of wood placed across the bottom of u 
copper or saucepan, so that the bag does not touch the bottom. 
The bag should be weighted with a stone, and water then pouriHl 
in until it flows above the bag. The water should then bo boiled 
very gently. The melted wax will percolate through the bag and 
float on the water, and when cold it can be lifted off in a solid 
cake. A little dross will be found on the bottom of the cake, 
but this can be removed by scraping. If a well-cleansed sample 
is desired, the cake should be remelted in a similar manner, 
and cooled slowly. Kain water must be used in methods 2 and 3, 
as hard water contains lime, which would spoil the texture and 
colour of the wax. More wax will he obtained if pressure is 
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applied to the bag while boiling, and in the case of old combs, 
if these are well soaked in water previously to melting. 

If only a small quantity of wax is to be dealt with, it may be 
placed on a piece of perforated zinc over a bowl of rain water, 
and put in the oven. The wax will melt and drop through the 
perforated zinc into the water; the impurities will remain on 
the zinc and can be thrown away. The bowd is then taken out 
of the oven and the water and wax allowed to cool, when the 
latter will have set in a cake and can be lifted off. 

The melting point of pure beeswax is between 63° and 64° C., 
which is higher than that of any other wax. The colour, which 
varies from pale primrose to orange red, depends to a great 
extent upon the variety of pollen consumed by the bees. It is a 
curious fact that dark honey produces a light wax, while light 
honey yields one of a darker hue. 

For commercial purposes the lightest coloured wax commands 
the best price, and therefore, before extracting, it is advisable 
to grade the combs. Those which have not been occupied by 
brood, and also cappings removed from combs previous to 
extracting the honey, will yield the best wax, and should be sorted 
out and melted separately from old combs’, which mil yield a 
darker and consequently less valuable wax. 

It is unfortunately a fact that adulteration of beeswax some- 
times occurs. The materials used for this purpose include tallow, 
stearin, paraffin, vegetable wax, resin, and ozokerit. Owing to 
their low melting point, the addition of any of these to beeswax 
used for making comb foundation is disastrous in its effect. The 
following are simple tests for detecting adulteration : — 

(1) A small pi(*ee ol‘ wax placed in the month and chewed should not 
adhere to the teeth, or hecome pasty, but, ,4i*euerally speaking, should 
disintegrate into small iTagments, and luive unpl(.‘asant taste. 

(2) Place a piece oF siis}>ected wax (of the size of a sumll nut) into a 
test tube, half till with spirits of tur[>entine, ami carefully warm over tlu; 
flame of a spirit lamp. If the solution is cloudy, or a de, posit is thrown 
dowm, the solution is not complete, and the wax i.s adulterated, as spirits 
of turpentine completely dissolves pure beeswax. 

A large quantity of wax is imported into this country from 
Germany, Holland, Madagascar, Chili, Brazil, and various other 
countries. The value of the importations in 1919 of beeswax, 
ozokerit, and earth wax was £1,045,415, of which the greater 
portion was probably beeswax. It is important, therefore, that 
none of this valuable material should be wasted, for when 
recovered and sold it w^h. reduce to a considerable extent the large 
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sum of money hitherto spent on its importation. Further^ by saving 
wax and having it made into comb foundation for his own use, 
the beedveeper will add considerably to the profits of the apiary ; 
the cost of manufacture is trifling compared with the price that 
has to be paid for the finished article. 

Beeswax is used commercially for the following purposes 

CoDil) fouBclarian for bee liives. 

Grafting wax for fruit trees. 

Furniture aiid Moor polish. 

Waterprooiing packing paper. 

Boot ])olish and diilihiiig. 

Caudles for churches. 

Plaster casting. 

Cosmetics. 

Salves. 

Stopping tcctli and making moutli inod(d.s. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR JULY» 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Ministry of AgiicuUure and Fisheries, 

The dry conditions existing over the greater part of the 
country have affected considerably the quantity and quality 
of pasture available for cattle at grass, and milch herds 
particularly will need a certain amount of cake if the milk 
yield is to remain satisfactory. 

Barley and Barley By-products. — Barley, once a valued grain 
for bread-making, is now used almost exclusively for brewing 
and stock feeding. In regard to its protein constituents barley 
occupies a position intermediate to oats and maize, has less 
oil than either of these grains, and contains more starchy 
material than oats. It forms quite a good feed for most stock, 
although in Great Britain the greater part of the barley fed 
is used for pig fattening. For putting finish on fastening pigs, 
banley meal . possesses a deservedly high reputation. In 
California rolled barley forms a common food for horses, and 
a mixture of oats and barley, sown in the proportion of one 
part of barley to two of oats is an excellent concentrate for 
milch cows. In feeding barley, particularly to fattening stock, 
the most suitable fodder to use with advantage is lucerne, 
sainfoin, or clover hay. 

In brewing, tlie chief by-products obtained are malt sprouts- 
(malt coombs) and brewers’ grains. In obtaining the malt 
used by the brewer, the grains are allowed to germinate 
until the sprouts are well developed. The temperature is then 
raised to kill the grains, •which are then dried off. The 
separated, dried, shrivelled sprouts are marketed as malt 
coombs, the dried grains themselves forming the malt. Tliese 
malted grains are then steeped in the brewing vats, and after 
treatment, the residue left is called wet hretaers’ grains, and 
has a ready sale as feed for milch cows. In most cases, the 
wet browsers’ grains are dried off and sold in the dried con- 
dition, as hreivers' grains. 

Dried Brewers^ Grains. — Dried brew^ers’ grains form a some- 
what bulky feed, and are not suitable for pig feeding. They 
may be fed safely to dairy cattle, and may replace up to half 
the usual oat ration for horses. 
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Name. 

Price 
ixjr Qr. 

s. lb. 

Price 

per 

Ton. 

£ ,s. 

Manurial 

Value 

Iter 

Ton. 

£ H. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Eciuiv, 
l)i;r 
100 IV). 

Trice 

per 

IJiiit. 

Sbaroli 

Equiv. 

Trice 
pur io. 
bikuvit 
Equiv. 

il. 

Burley, English Feeding 
„ Canadian „ 

U!/!l 

400 

12 


1 

ti 

10 

19 

71 

;!/i 

1 *6 1 

42/- 

400 

J1 

15 

I 

6 

10 

9 

71 

2/11 

1'56 

Oats, English „ 

46/- 

336 

15 

7 

1 

p 

13 

18 

59-5 

4/8 

2-50 

., Argentine „ 

30/6 

320 

10 

13 

1 

9 

9 

4 

59-5 

3/1 

P64 

Maize, xYrgentinc''*" 

50/- 

480 

11 

13 

1 

t) 

B) 

8 

81 

2/7 

1-38 ! 

Beii us, English spring - 

— 

— 



„ 


- 

- 




,, winter - 

56/- 

532 

11 

16 

3 

1 

8 

15 

06 

2/8 

I -4 3 

„ Rangoon - 

8/a 

112 

s 

5 

3 

1 

5 

4 

06 

1/7 

{}‘85 

Peas, PJngllsh blue 

60/- 

504 

13 

7 

2 

13 

10 

14 

09 

3/1 

1 *65 

„ ,, dun 

75/- 

504 

16 

13 

2 

13 

14 

0 

09 

4/1 

2-19 

„ „ inuple - 

SO/- 

504 

17 

16 

2 

13 

15 

3 

09 

4/5 

2 ‘37 

„ Japanese’'' - 

117/6 

504 

26 

2 

2 

13 

23 

9 

09 

6/9 

3*61 

Buckwheat - 

71/- 

392 

20 

6 

1 

9 

18 

17 

53 

7/1 

3 ’79 

Rye. English 

57/3 

480 

13 

T~ 

1 

8 

11 

19 

72 

3/3 

1*74 

Millers’ offals — Bran - 


— 

6 

15 

2 

10 

4 

5 

■15 

i/ii 

1'03 

„ „ (.'oarse 












middlings 

— 

— 

8 

15 

2 

10 

6 

r> 

04 

1/11 

1 *03 

Barley meal - 

— 

— 

14 

5 

1 

6 

12 

p.) 

71 

3/8 

1 ‘96 

Maize - 

— 

— 

10 

15 

1 

5 

9 

10 

81 ! 

2/4 

1 *25 

Fish „ - - - 


— 

20 

10 

7 

12 

12 

18 

53 

4710 1 

2 ‘59 

Ij in seed 

— 

— 

11) 

5 

2 

16 

16 

9 

111) 1 

2/9 

1-47 

,, Ciike, English - 

— 

; — 1 

1 14 

12 

; 3, 

12 

1 1 

n 

74 

3/- 

1 ‘64 

Cottonseed,, „ 

— 

— 

11 

15 

3 

5 

8 

10 

42 

4/. 

2‘i4 

,, „ deeorii- 











cate< 1 

— 

, — 

u 

0 1 

5 

d 

8 

14 

71 

2/5 

1 *29 

„ Meal, decorti- 

cated 


; 1 

11 

17 

I 

! 5 

6 

5 

11 

71 

1/10 

0‘98 

Coconut cake 

— 

— 

10 

2 i 

3 

0 1 

7 

2 

79 

1/10 I 

0‘98 

Groundnut cake - 

— 

— 

9 

2 1 

3 

9 ! 

5 

13 

57 

1 2/- 

1*07 

,, „ decorticated 

— 

; 

12 

17 1 

5 

5 I 

7 

12 

73 

2/1 

M2 

Palm kernel cake"' 

— 

1 i 

7 


2 

1 1 

5 

4 

75 

1/5 

0*76 

Brewers’ grains, drie<l, ale 

— 

! — 

7 

0 1 

1 2 

7 i 

4 

13 

•19 

1/11 

1 ‘03 

„ „ wet - 

— 

i — 

0 

19 

1 0 

12 

0 

7 

15 

0/6 

0*27 

Distillers’ dry 

— 


9 

10 

1 ^ 

16 

6 

14 

57 

2/1 

1 ‘25 

,, wet 


— 

- 

- 





— 



Malt culms - 


— 

7 

0 

Li 

6 

3 

14 

43 

1/9 

0-94 


* Trice ub Liverpoul. 


Note. “—The ]>riccfci quoted ropi\‘BCiit the average prices ai. whifdi iicl iiul 

wholesale i-ransactioriB have taken place iu FiCUH, Ion, unless oUierwise sinled, and 
refer to the price ex, mill or Blorc, The prices wer(.‘ euiMvut at I he, {uid of 
May and are, as a rule, eunsiderably lower Ihurii tiie prie.es a,l. lotaU 
country markets, the difference being due to carriage a^ud deahns’ conuuission, 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices (/f the iectliug stull’s 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculat.imi used in iiH,!se 
notes. Thus, suppose jaalm kernel Ciiko is offered loeaBy at £10 per ton. Its 
iTianuriai value is £2 Is, per ton. The food va.lue })or ton is therefore £7 Ub'. 
per ion. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent oi palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. Id. Dividing ihis 
again by 22-4, the nmnber of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. 
of starch equivalent is -1 'lid. A similar calculation will show the n'lntive cost 
per lb. of starch equivalent of othm* feeding stuffs on the same ioeal maikel, 
From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which fectling stuf! 
gives Mm the best value at the prices quotetl on his own market. 

Wet Brewers’ Grams.— Owing to their watery nature and“ 
eost of transport, skill is needed in feeding wet brewers’ grains 
to dairy cattle, and care must always be taken to feed the grains 
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ill a wholesome condition and in dean troughs. In some paiis 
of Kent, wet brewers’ grains are stored in practically air4ight 
pits, a certain amount of salt being added when filling the 
pits. Under these conditions wet grains will keep perfectly 
sound and wholesome for months. Unless some such method 
of keeping wet grains is available, their use for feeding dairy 
cattle is impossible unless the farm is within easy road distance 
of a brewery. 

Malt Sprouts or Malt Coombs. — Malt coombs form a fairly 
bulky food, a good sample being light yellow in appearance, 
and having a very pleasing odour. Fed judiciously this 
feeding stuff is appreciated by cattle, sheep and horses. Dairy 
cattle may be fed up to two or three pounds per head daily. 
Tn feeding large quantities it is advisable to soak for several 
hours before feeding, since malt coombs swell considerably in 
water. 

Barley Feed. — This by-product is obtained in the manufac- 
ture of pearl barley, has about the same feeding value as 
^ wheat bran, and is not usually available in the English market, 
■such quantity as becomes available usually finding its way 
into compound meals and cakes. 

The following figures compiled from various sources give an 
idea of the composition of barley and its by-products: — 


Feeding Barley 
Brewers’ grains (wet) 

,1 Ohy) 

Malt Coombs 
Barley Feed 


Water, 

Protein, 

Oil 

14*9 

8-6 

1-5 

67-6 

7*5 

2*8 

10-3 

18-3 

6*4 

10-0 

24-4 

2*0 

10*2 

12-7 

3*4 


Fibre, 

starchy . , 

material 

4-5 

r>7*9 

2*6 

6*1 

14*3 

1*4 

15*2 

45*9 

3*9 

14-0 

42*4 

7-2 

7‘8 

61*7 

4*2 


F 
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SUMMARY OF THE SEEDS REGULA- 
TIONS, 1921. 

TiiM inaiu provisions of tbe Draft Eeg’ulations under the Seeds Act, lihiO, 
a]‘e as follows '*■ : — 

Kegulation 2 specifies the kinds of seed to which the Act ap|)Iies and 
includes all the principal kinds of grasses, clovers, ceroaks, field seed, garden 
seeclj flax seed, linseed and forest tree seed. Seed potatoes arc also inchuksl 
under the Act. 

Regulation 3 sets out the particulars to be stated in the case of a sale or 
exposure for sale of seeds or seed potatoes and may be siiinniarised as follows: — 
Seed Potatoes. 

(1) Name and address of seller, 

(2) Class, Glass 1 (Scotch) ; Class 1 (Irish) ; Class 1 (English unco 

grOAvn) ; Class 2. 

(3) Variety. 

(4) Size and dressing. 

The terms “ Class,” ‘‘Variety,” “Size and Dressing” are defined and 
special concessions are made in the case of seed {lotatoes sohi 
“ as grown.” 

Gi^ass and Clover Seed. 

(1) Name and address of seller. 

(2) That the seeds have been tested in accordance with the provisi(uis 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed. 

(4) Country of origin. 

(5) Percentage of purity. 

(6) Percentage of injurious weeds where it exceeds 1 per cent, in the 

case of clovers or 2 per cent, in the case of grasses. 

(7) Percentage of germination. ' 

(8) Percentage of pure germinating seed (“ Real value ”), 

(9) The bushel weight in the case of rye-grasses. 

(10) The presence of Dodder if present to the extent of more tliiin on«^ 

seed in 1 oz. of Wild White Clover or in 2 oz. of Alsike or 
White Clover or Timothy, or in 4 oz. of Re<I or Crimson Clover 
or Lucerne. 

(11) The presence of Suckling and other specified clovers when prcs( 3 nt 

to the extent of more than 2 per cent, in White, or Wild White 
or Alsyke Clover. 

(12) The presence of Burnet if present to the extent of more than 5 per 

cent, in Sainfoin. 

(13) The percentage of hard seeds in Clovers, Trefoil, Lucerne and 

Sainfoin, 

Copies of the draft regulations may foe obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitelmll Place, S. W.l . 

Copies of the Seeds Act, 1920, may be obtained either directly, or tlirough 
any Bookseller, from H.M, Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway,. 
W.C.l. (Price 2d, net). ^ 
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(14) Minimiiin percentages of purity and gennination are specified for 

the rye-grasses and such seeds testing at or above these figures 
may be so described without stating the actual percentages. 

(15) With certain exceptions, all the above particulars must be given in 

respect of each kind of grass and clover seed included in a 
mixture and also the proportion by weight of each kind of seed. 
Cereal Seech. 

(1) Name and address of seller. 

(2) That the seeds have been tested in accordance with the provisions 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed and distinctive name of variety. 

(4) Percentage of germination, provided that if such is at or above the 

minimum percentage specified in the Regulations a statement to 
that effect, including the authorised minimum percentage, is 
sufficient. 

Field Seeds. 

(1) Name and address of seller. 

(2) That the seeds have been tested in accordance with the provisions 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed. 

(4) Percentage of purity if below 97 per cent. 

(5) Percentage of germination, provided that if such is at or above the- 

minimum percentage specified in the Regulations a statement to 
that effect, including the authorised minimum percentage, is 
sufficient. 

Garden Seeds. (The same as in the case of Field Seeds.^ with the exception 
that the purity of carrot seed need not be stated unless it is below 90 per cent* 
Pacheted Seeds. — The particulars required in the case of a sale of garden 
seeds do not apply to packets of peas or beans (not exceeding 2 lb.) or of 
other garden seeds (not exceeding 8 oz.) if the following particulars are stated 
on the packet 

(1) Name and address of seller. 

(2) That the seeds have been tested in accordance with the provisions* 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed. 

(4) Percentage of purity if below 97 per cent, (or 90 per cent, in the 

case of carrot seed). 

(5) Percentage of germination, provided that if such is at or al)ove the 

minimum percentage specified in the Regulations a statement 
to that effect is sufficient. 

(6) The Season in which the seeds have been packeted. 

Flax Seed and Linseed. 

(1) Name and address of seller. 

(2) That the seeds have been tested in accordance with the provisions 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed. 

(4) Country of origin. 

(5) Percentage of purity. 

(6) That Dodder is present if present to the extent of more than one 

seed in 4 oz. 

(7) The percentage of germination. 

F 2 .. 
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Fairest Tree Seed. 

( 1 ) j^arne and address of seller. 

{2) That the seeds have been tested in accordaiieo with the }M-<>visioiis 
of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed. 

(4) Perceiitag'e of purity. 

45) Percentage of geniiination (except in the (.uise of hiMnidlcaved 
species). 

(G) Date of collection of seeds. 

(7) Country of origin. 

Regulation 4 prescribes the injurious w(^ed seeds to which rc.d\.',rence is 
made in Section 3 of the Act and Regulation 3 (l)(e) and (j). Under Section 3 
of the Act it is illegal to sell or sow seeds containing more than a prtsscribcd 
percentage of these injurious weeds (the percentage has been lixed at 
6 per cent, by Aveiglit), and under Regulation 3 (e) and (j) they must he 
declared to be present when present to a greater extent than 1 pt.u' cent, in 
the case of grass and 2 per cent, in the case of clover seed. 

Regulation 5 prescribes the method in which samples must he taken for 
testing, the quantity of vsecd to be used for testing, Ac. 

Regulation G describes the circumstances in which a licence may !)0 
issued, exempting a sale of seeds from the requirements of Section 1 of 
the Act. 

Regulation 7 detiues such terms as “ percentage of purity,” percoutag(‘. 
■of germination,” Ac. 

The Fiest, Second, Third and Fourth Schedule>s set out the 
authorised minimum percentages of germination.” In the case of sales of 
certain kinds of seed, when the pei'centage of germination is at or aliove the 
authorised minima, this fact may be declared instead of tbe actual percentage 

germination. 

The Fifth Schedule prescribes tlie limits of variation which will Ixi 
allowed in eomiectiou with discrepancies in the percentages of germination, 
purity, and of injurious weed seeds. For instance, where th(3 percentage of 
germination is stated by the seller to be 90 per cent., it shall not he deemed to 
be incorrect if the seed is shown to germinate G per cent, more or G per cent, 
less than that lignre. 


THE EEQUIREMEKTS OF THE SEEDS ACT, 1920, COMPARED WITH 
THOSE OF THE TESTING OF SEEDS ORDER, 1.918. 

The provisions of the Seeds Act, 1920, and of the Draft Seeds Regulations, 
1921, are mainly the same as those required under the Testing of Seeds Order, 
1918, which has been in operation since January, 1918. There are, however, 
■certain alterations which have been made in the light of the Ministry’s 
•experience in administering the Order. The principal alterations may be 
■summarised as follows : — 

Seeds Aet, 1920. 

1. Fmer to issue Regulaiiom . — The Minister is empowered to issue Regu- 
lations for carrying the Act intd effect provided that such Regulations are 
drafted in consultation with the interests concerned (Section 7 (1)), 
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2. Tests, where and ivhen to he made, — Tests for the purpose of a declaration 
under the Act, in the case of seeds other than garden seeds, must be made 
eitlier at an Official Seed Testing Station or at a private station licensed by the 
Ministry (S. 2. (1) ), (Under tlie Order such tests may be made by anyone and! 
at any place.) These tests must also be made within a period of twelve 
months before the date of sale instead of, as under the Order, the date of the 
tCvSt having to ])e declared if more than six months old. 

3. Injarious Weed Seeds. — Sections prohibits not only the sale but also* 
the sowing of seeds containing more than a prescribed percentage of injurious 
weed seeds. 

4. Administration of the Act : — 

(n) Seedsman^ s right to hnoio residt of tests, — A copy of the certificate of 
the results of tests carried out at the Official Seed Testing Station 
on samples drawn officially for control purposes must be sent to 
the owner of the seeds (S.4 (3)). 

(5) Mhiisfmfs power to require name of seedsnianis supplier. — If the 
results of a test of a control sample are misati>sfactory the Ministry 
may require the owner of seeds from which the control sample 
has been taken to furnish the name of the person from whom 
the seeds were previously obtained (i.e,, the wholesaler). In 
such a case the person in question must be supplied witli a 
portion of the sample and a copy of the result of the Official 
tost (S.4 (5)). 

5. Civil Proceedings. — If the purchaser of any seeds wishes to have a test 
made for the purposes of civil preceedings a saniple must be taken within 
10 days of delivery and <livided into two parts, one part to he sent to the 
Official Seed Testing Station for testing and the other part to the seller. 

6. Transactions exempted fro7n the Act. — The Act does not apply to certain 
transactions particulars of which are given in this Journal for October, 1920,. 
p. GOG. Under the Order the exemptions included only a sale of seeds “as 
grown ” and a sale for delivery outside the United Kingdom. 

7. Application to Ireland and Scotland. — ^The Act applies to Ireland and 
Scotland as well as to England and Wales, with the exceptions that the 
internal seed trade of Ireland will continue to be regulated under the Weeds 
and Agricultural Seeds (Ireland) Act, 1009, and that the Eegulations for 
S{,*otlaiKl are, to be issued by tbe Scottish Board. 

Seeds Regulations, 1921. 

1. Seeds controlled^ by the Act and not by the Order. — The following seeds 
are sche<lulcHl under the Act but are not included nnder the Order : — 

Seed Potatoes. Sugar Beet. 

Field Peas. Flax seed and Linseed, 

„ Beans. Forest tree seeds. 

2. Tests. — In all cases (except in relation to Seed Potatoes) a statement 
must be made that the seeds have been tested in accordance with the provisions 
of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

3. Seed Potatoes. — The particulars to be given are similar to those required 
under tbe “ Seed Potatoes Order*, 1918,” viz., a statement as to the class,, 
variety, size and dressing (see Summary of Seeds Regulations, 1921, above). 

4. Grass and Glover Seed. — The particulars to be given are similar to those 
required under the Order with the following additions : — 
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(a) tlie real value ” or percentage of pure germinating seed must be 
stated, 

(?>) tlie bushel weight of ryegrass is required, 

5. F'lax Seech LinseeS, and Forest Tree Seeds, — The particulars to be 
given in these cases are set out in the summary of the Draft iSceds Eogiilationsj 
1b21, above. 

6. Pacheied Seed . — Sellers of these may either give the particulars re([uire(i 
in die case of a sale of Garden Seeds (see Reg. 3 (1) (a), (b), (c) and (n)), or, 
print tm the packet the particulars set out in the summary of the Seeds 
Regulations, 1921, above, which include a statement as to the season in which 
the seed was packeted. Under the Order, nothing had to he declared by 
sellers of packets if the germination and purity of the seeds were above 

Standard.’' 

7. Scfmjdes . — Tests for the purpose of a Declaration may now only he made 
on samples drawn in accordance with tlie methods which under the Order only 
applied to the drawing of ’k'ontrol samples. 

8. 2f£thod of Testing. — The method of testing under the Testing of Seeds 
Order lias been w'hat is known as the “ Irish method.” Under the Act this 
will l>e altered to the Continental ” or Universal ” metijod. 

9. Jlhuimtiii Percentages of Germination. — These are prescribed in 
Schedules 1, 2, 3 and 4 for. various kinds of seeds. When the germination of 
the seed specified is at or above these percentages that fact may be stated 
instead of declaring the actual figures obtained as a result of a test. In the 
case of most of the garden and field seeds the minimum percentage is 5 per 
cent, liiglier than the " Standard ” prescribed under the Order. The germination 
ot mangold and beet is to be given as the percentage of germinating clusters 
and, not of the sprouts as hitherto. Minimum percentages are now prescribed 
for the ryegrasses. 

Except in the case of small packets of seeds, wdiere a statement is made 
that tlie seed is not less than the authorised minimum percentage of germina- 
tion prescribed the inhiimum percentage in question must be given. 


DEES CHARGED FOR TESTING AT THE OFFICIAL SEED TESTING 

STATION. 

The following are the revised fees to be paid for samples tested at the 
Official Seed Testing Station : — 

For samples of seed which the fanner himself is proposing to sow, 
6il. per sample. 

In the case of tests which a farmer requires for the purpose of a 
declaration for sale : — 

per sample. 

Cereals 2/- 

Roots and Yegetables, other than Mangold 

and Beet ... ... ... 3/- 

Mangold, Beet, Grasses or Clovers 4/.- 

The address to which samples for testing should now be addressed is :■ — 
The Chef Ojficer^ Official Seed Testing Station., 18, Leigham Court Road^ 
Stmiiliam Hill, London, ^,TIC16, hut early in August it is hoped to transfer 
the Station to its permanent premises, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. Notice 
will be given in the press when the transfer takes place. 
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The Eeport on Agricultural Implements and Macliinery 
(Gd. 1315) wliicli has been prepared by a Committee acting under 
the Profiteering Acts, 1919 and 1920, is of 
very considerable interest to agriculturists. 
Farmers may be relieved to hear that 
despite the high prices which they have 
been asked to pay in recent years there is no evidence of profiteer- 
ing, and certain of the figures quoted by the Committee will bring 
conviction to the most sceptical. The figures relating to churns 
can be put into an easily intelligible table : — 


Agricultural 
MacMnery After 
the War. 


Year. 

Average 
LiA Price. 
s. (1. 

Average 
Selling Price. 
£ s. d. 

Average 
Total Costs. 

£ s. d. 

Average Projits. 

Per cent, 
s. (1. of ce)sts. 

1914 ... 

4 11 4 . 

...3 2 0 .. 

.2 8 6... 

, 13 6 

... 21.77 

1919 ... 

8 17 6 . 

... 7 2 3 .. 

. 5 17 2 ... 

. 25 1 

... 17.63 

1920 ... 

9 2 4, 

-a 

00 

.7 4 3 ... 

. 0 5 

... 0.27 


The Committee find that dealers are not acting other than 
fairly in their position of connecting link between maiiafacturer 
and farmer : their commissions do not seem unduly high. 

A great deal of the report confirms the conclusions of the 
Departmental Committee on Agricultural Machinery,*' particu- 
larly in regard to manufacture and export trade, although some 
of the statements of the more recent Committee are not made 
with the qualifications which the former Committee considered 
necessary. The conservatism of the farmer/’ they say, “ is 
proverbial, and manufacturers have had to contend with much 
inertia and prejudice in bringing their appliances to the notice of 
the farming public. Generations of farmers have looked with 
some degree of suspicion, often with undisguised hostility, upon 
any innovation, and this has been especially the case with the 
substitution of mGchanically propelled implements in the place 
of horse-drawn machines. It has only been after much hesitation 
that the average farmer has allowed himself to be persuaded of 
the efficacy of new^ patterns and the labour-saving which their 
adoption would entail.” This reads rather like the manufac- 
turers’ ease : there is another side to the story, part of wdiich 
the Eeport discloses. 

The Committee found that in sj)ite of a general consensus of 
opinion as to the desirability of standardisation, nothing definite 
had been done by manufacturers, and they refer to the notorious 
case of British plough t3q)es. Such advantages as are derived 
from tlie present policy of manufacturing large varieties of types 
appear to be counterbalanced by the enormous economies to be 


Cmd. 506. Cf. Journal^ April, 1920. 
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obtained by standardisation/’ Again, many firms have no efiec- 
tive costings system. 

English firms are comparatively small and this is anotlier 
element in cost. One circumstance vdiich has an intimate rela- 
tion to the size of English firms is the progressive decline of the 
export trade, although there have been gains in some directions, 
and until the War tlis export of engines and thrashing machines 
was considerable, particularly to Enssia and Central Europe. 
Eiissia in fact absorbed nearly 40 per cent, of the total British 
exports of agrieultural machinery. Although the Pieport does 
not BQ.J so in as many words, it is obvious that in a country of 
the size of the British Isles there cannot be really large produc- 
tion for the home market : a large foreign trade is essential before 
the economies of large scale production can be introduced. The 
most striking of the conclusions of the Committee is that ‘‘ the 
industry will only resume its former healthy condition when the 
markets of Central and Eastern Europe are effectively reopened/’ 
That, it may be added, will not be of benefit only to the British 
manufacturer but to the British farmer as well, for a small 
production means higher relative costs and higher prices. 

* 


It is proposed to hold an International Potato Conference 

at the Eoyal Horticultural Society’s Hall, Westminster, 

- . London, on 15th, 16th and 17th November. 

Proposea 

International 

Potato Conference. 


A Joint Committee of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Eoyal Horticultural Society 
is making the necessary arrangements, 
and the programme will include the reading of a number of 
papers by experts, who wiU deal with various aspects of potato* 
culture. Among the papers are the following : — 


“ Degeneration of Potatoes,” by Dr. R. N. Salaman (England). 

‘‘Potato Breeding, Selection and Development ‘Work/ by W. Stnart 
(U.S.A.). 

“ Industrial and Commercial Uses of Potatoes/^ by H. Y. Taylor (Miiiistiy 
of Agriculture). 

“ Leaf Curl,” by H. M. Quanjer (Holland). 

“Life History of tbe Wart Disease Organism and its Relation to 
Immunity from Wart Disease,” by Prof. Blackman (London). 

“ Recent research in Potato Blight,” by Dr. Petberbridge. 

“Leaf Curl” and “Mosaic in Potatoes,” by A. D.^ Cotton (Ministry of 
Agriculture), and W. A. Orton- (U.S.A.). 

There will also be an exhibition of British varieties of 
potatoes, with specimens of diseases in this country, and 
descriptions of British methods of dealing with them. - The 
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presidential address will be delivered by Sir Daniel Hall, 
K.C.B., F.E.S., Chief Scientific x\dviser to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and a full report of the conference will be published 
later in book form. The' Committee understands that the 
National Potato Society will hold their annual show at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall in conjunction with the con- 
ference. Mr. H. V. Tajdor, of the Ministry of Agricultiirej 
and hlr. R, Dykes, of the Royal Plorticiiltural Society, are 
the honorary secretaries of the conference. All interested in 
potato growing are invited to attend and take part in the 
discussions, so adding to the common stock of knowdedge on 
the subject. 

^ 


The first World’s Poultry Congress, convened by the Inter- 
national Association of Poultry Instructors and Investigators, 


World’s Poultry 
Congress and 
Exhibition. 


will be held at The Hague, Holland, on 
6th-13th September this year. Delegates 
from many Governments, teaching and 
experimental institutions, poultry and other 


societies, as well as private individuals interested in poultry, 


will be assembled for conference and for exchange of ideas and 


experiences. , 

The Netherlands Government is co-operating in every 
possible way with the promoters of the Congress, which is 
under the patronage of Their Majesties The Queen and Queens 
Mother of Holland, while H.E.H. Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands is president of the honorary committee, the 
members of which consist chiefly of Ministers of the Nether- 
lands Government. The executive committee which wall make 


the necessary arrangements has been appointed by the 
Netherlands Minister of Agriculture, Commerce and industry, 
and wdll have as its first president Dr. H. J. Lovink, of The 
Hague, and as its second president Mr. Ed. Brown, P.L.S., 
president of the British National Poultry Parliament. 

The Congress will be divided into four sections, each of 
which will have its own bureau to regulate its work. The 
chairman of each section will be able to speak at least four ^ 
languages, while all reports and other publications issued will 
be printed in at least three languages. A wide range of papers, 
written by many leading authorities in the poultry world, 
will be submitted for the consideration of the Congress. The 
Ministry of Agriculture will be represented officially, and lias 
prepared a paper on Poultry Education in England and 
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Wales/’ i [ember ship, of the Congress is open upon payment 
of a fee of £1, and all vrho are interested in the development 
of the poultry industiy are cordially invited to attend. 
Arrangements have been made for the accommodation of 
visitors at .fixed and reasonable rates. 'The programme includes 
excursions to neighbouring places of interest. 

WorkVs Poultry Exhlhition, — Simultaneously with the Con- 
gress the World’s Poultry Exhibition will he held. This will not 
be a competitix^e show, but an exhibition of the best breeds of 
poultry from various countries, as well as poultry houses and 
appliances, books and other literature, diagrams and photo- 
graphs. There \rill be also scientific demonstrations illustrating 
the work of instructors and investigators. The countries repre- 
sented at the Congress will have their own committees and sub- 
coiiimittees to arrange for the preparation and reading of papers 
and the preparation of exhibits. The honorary secretaries of the 
British, Committee are : — 

Prof, lu G. Punnettj M.A., F.E.S., Wiiittinghame Lodge, Cambridge. 

Mr. T. E. Piobinson, F.S.I., 3, Vincent Square, Westminster, London, S.W.l. 

to whom all enquiries relating to the Congress and Exhibition 
should be addressed. Many countries are arranging to send 
exhibits of representative poultry and poultry appliances. No 
prizes will be awarded, but each exhibitor will receive a medal 
and diploma. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Undeb the auspices of the Ministry, an exhibition — the first 
of its kind — of home-grown and imported fruit will be held in 
T London in the autumn, w'hen varieties of 


London Prait 


Exhibition United Kingdom will 

be placed in competition with varieties 
grown in the Colonies and in certain foreign countries.- Such an 
exhibition wdll, it is anticipated, be extremely helpful to our 
owm fruit growers as well as to those engaged in placing 
foreign and Colonial fruit on our markets. Although much of 
our home-grown fruit is good, the methods of presenting it on 
the market leave much to be desired, and our growers would 
be well advised to give close attention to this side of the 
exhibition. 


The three largest shows for English fruit are those held 
annually at Wisbech, Maidstone and Worcester. This year 
these three shows will be incorporated in the London Fruit 
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Exhibition, which will also, it is hoped, incliide exhibits from 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland. Thus the ankimn exhibition in 
London will be a national one, and the exhibits will be the 
best and most representative of the United Kingdom 
and properly comparable with those from Canada, California 
and other places. 

The Ministry has appointed an advisory committee, w'hich 
is already at work, to organise the exhibition, and it is hoped 
to announce in the Press at an early date the full programme, 
which will be of a novel and interesting character. The 
exhibition will also be of interest to the general public, whose 
knowledge, for instance, of the best varieties of apples for 
eating or cooking is too often limited to a chance purchase of 
a choice specimen. One of the results of the London Emit 
Exhibition will undoubtedly be to popularise the best varieties 
of fruit and so stimulate growers in the United Kingdom to 
supply the increased demand for them. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The courses successfully inaugurated last season in fruit 
and vegetable preservation at the Ministry’s Experimental 
Station, Campden, Gloucestershire, are to' 
be continued until October during the 
current year, with the excej)tion of the 
month of July. A course lasts a fortnight 
and covers fully every phase of the subject. The fee is BOs. Full 
particulars can be obtained from the secretary of the Station at 
Campden. As the accommodation for students is limited, early 
application is desirable. 


Courses in Fruit 
and Yegetable 
Preservation. 


The Permanent Committee of the International Institute of 

Agriculture at Eome has forwarded the text of a resolution 

passed at its last meeting, under which the 

distinction of “ Membre donateur de 

. . rinstitut International d’ Agriculture ” 

Agriculture. ^ 


International 
Institute of 


may be conferred upon anyone who, being 
desirous of testifying in a practical way to the ideals of the 
Institute, presents either in money or in kind a gift of thd 
value of not less than ten thousand lire. The names of donors 
will be inscribed on a marble tablet, which will be affixed in 
the building of the Institute at Eome. The first Membra 
donateur ” to be nominated is M. Victor Vermorel, Member 
of the National Agricultural Academy of Prance, a former 
Senator, who has recently given a generous donation. 
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In this Joimial for April last (p. 5), bnei particulars wore 
given of the origin, and constitution of the iBStitote. It was 
founded in 1905 to study the conditions of Hie world’s agricul- 
ture, to collect and disseminate information on economic and 
technical agricultural questions, and generjiUy to aid agricul- 
ture throughout the world. The best known feature of the 
Institute’s work, however, is the preparation of monthly 
reports of the estimated world production of crops and available 
supplies. These are published very widely and appear in the 
newcspapers of practically everj civilised conn try. Tn addition 
to these statistics, the Institute issues a bulletin summarising 
the information given in teclmical publications throughout the 
world in regard to agricultural investigations, plant diseases, 
&c.. and also a bulletin dealing with the economic side of 
agriculture.'^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Arable dairy farms, established by the Ministry for experi- 
mental purposes, have suffered from conditions that are part 
Arable Dair? aftermath of war. It will be 

Farms: Restated 

Programme. subject oi prolonged and 

satisfactory experiment at the Harper 
Adams College, Newpoi't, Shropshire, and that- the theory these 
experiments may be said to have supported is, in brief, that 
continuous cropping and soiling enable a farmer to keep a 
cow in the best possible condition on tbe produce of two acres 
or less. On the ideal arable dairy farm fcha land is under 
crops — chiefly forage crops — all the time. The cows do not 
graze, but are turned out every day for brief exercise. 

When it was proposed to test the economic possibilities of 
arable dairy farming, arrangements were made for the estab- 
lishment of ten demonstration holdings, and a commencement 
was made at nine centres, seven in England and two in Wales. 
Unfortunately, the cost of building increased enormously soon 
after the inception of the scheme; the construction of necessary 
accommodation was delayed, and ultimately, building prices 
increased to a point that removed the economic basis from 
certain of tbe undertakings. This will be readily understood 
.when it is remembered that an arable dairy holding should 
carry at least twice the head of stock of a pasture holding and 
that the homestead m ust be proportionately larger. Following 

, _ ®.The chief publications of the Institute be obtained from the 

jMiiastty. Particulars of subscription rates will be sent on application. 
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the conditions that prevailed in the building trade came the 
pressure for economy in public expenditure, so that of the nine 
holdings referred to above the Ministry felt compelled to 
relinquish six on which the buildings had made little progress, 
but retained three, Grampound Eoad (Cornwall), Hucknall 
(Notts.) and Denham (Bucks.). The abandonment of 
six of these farms is to be regretted for many 
reasons, but it is satisfactory to know that there are 
three holdings on which the work is so well advanced 
as to justify completion; these will be fully equipped 
and will serve as experimental holdings. Every effort will bo 
made to place the results of the working before the farming 
community, and it is to be hoped that, if the experiments 
prove successful and the practical value of arable dairy farms 
is demonstrated, there will be, as conditions improve, such an 
extension of private enterprise as will provide on a strict 
economic basis for the needs of the community. Interest 
among farmers has been stimulated already by visits to Harper 
Adams College, where much of the pioneer work has been 
carried out, and the results justify' a considerable measure 
of optimism. 

* HHr ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The Fream Memorial Prize which is annually awarded by the 
Ministry to the candidate who obtains the highest marks in the 
examination for the National Diploma in 
Agriculture, has been won this year by Mr. 
William Eiddet, of Gubeside, Dairy, Ayr- 
shire, a student of the West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. The value of the prize this year is about £6 10s., 
which is to be devoted to the purchase of books. 


Fream Memorial 
Prize. 
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Babies.— Si lice the last issue of the Journal^ there have been no develop- 
ments in th'e Middlesex and Berkshire districts. Two further cases, however, 
were confinned on 10th June at Salisbury ami at Chandler’s Ford near 
Southampton, in the Wilts, Dorset, and Hampshire Area. 

Foot-and-Moutli Disease.— /retod. — On the 21st May the Ministry 
received infoniiatioii from the Irish Department of Agriculture that Foot-and- 
Moiith Disease had been confirmed at New Ross, County Wexford, ami that 
an area of 15 miles radius therefrom had been scheduled for restrictions. The 
Ministry thereupon prohibited further landing of store stock from Ireland, Init 
continued the existing provision for the landing of fat stock for slaughter 
within the landing places within 72 hours of landing. 

The disease was confii'med among cattle which were practically grazing 
together, but owned by two people. Subsequently, on the 28th May, a further 
outbreak of disease was confi.niied the Irish Department in the same 
locality, and on the 2iid June disease was found to exist on a neighbouring 
farm. These later outbreaks did not, however, involve any extension of the 
Scheduled District. 

On the 13th June, store cattle from parts of Ireland outside the 15 mile 
area, were admitted at certain landing places for 14 day cpiarantine in the 
landing place. 

Great Britain . — The restrictions in connection with the outbreaks at 
Draycett (Derbyshire), Bebington (Cheshire) and North Ruueton (Norfolk), 
referred to in previous issues of the Journal^ have been withdrawn. 

Yorkshire^ Cheshire and Derbyshire. — The restrictions in connection with 
the outbreak of disease at Thurstonland, near Huddersfield, have now been 
withdrawn. 

On the ISth May disease was confirmed at Harthill, Rotherham, on the 
Southern border of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and as a result the usual 
restrictions were imposed in respect of an area within a radius of 15 miles 
from that place. On the 22iid May the confirmation of disease on premises 
near Disley, Cheshire, necessitated the imposition of similar restrictions around 
Disiey. Subsequently, disease was confirmed on ten other premises in 
Derbyshire, the latest of wliich was at Chapel-en-le-Frith on 7th June. 

In view of the circumstances attaching to this extension of disease, restric- 
tions were imposed as a precautionary measure over a much wider district so 
as to include the districts originally scheduled on account of the outbreaks at 
Harthill and Disley, and to comprise the whole of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire, and portions of Cheshire, the "West Riding of Yorkshire, Leicestershire 
and Staffordshire. 

Within this district, two prohibited areas were described, one of about 
5 miles radius surrounding Harthill, and the other including the farms in 
Cheshire and Derbyshire on which the remainder of the cases occurred, and to 
which the movement of animals by a dealer involved in one of the outbreaks 
had been definitely traced. In these two prohibited areas all movemeut of 
stock was suspended, with the exception of cases of special urgency, provision 
for which was made by the Inspectors of the Ministry. In the remainder of 
the extended scheduled district, movement into the district for immediate 
slaughter was permitted, as also the movement of animals within the district 
in cases of necessity, all such movements being by licence of an Inspector of 
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the Local Aiitliority. The extent of this scheduled district was, however, 
considerably reduced as from 13th June by an order of the Ministry, one of 
the effects of which was to release from restrictions DcrbVj where the Eo}oil 
Agricultural show was to be held at the end of June, 

The origin of all these T2 outbreaks, most of which were discovered ly the 
prompt action of the Ministry’s Inspectors, has been due to the transactions of 
a dealer on whose premises one of the outbreaks occurred, and where the 
disease appeared to he of old standing. This dealer kept no proper record of 
his transactions, but animals were exposed by him at Chapel-en-Ie-Frith 
Market, Derbyshire, on the 5th and 10th May, at Macclesfield on the 6th May,, 
and at Hayfi.eld on the 12th May. No few’er than four of the eleven outbreaks 
occurred in animals exposed at Chapel Market on the 19th May. The originrd 
outbreak at Harthill occurred in animals which had passed through Marple 
Market, Cheshire, on the 2iid May. 

Yorhslw'e (Otley District), — An outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth disease was 
confirmed on the 2nd June at premises near Otley. This outbreak owes its 
origin to contact vrith affected animals at one of the markets concerned in the 
Derbyshire outbreaks. The usual restrictions were imposed, and remain in 
force without modification. 

Injurious Weeds Regulations, 1921 .— With reference to the last 
paragraph of the notes on the suppression of weeds given at p. 275 of this 
Journal for June, regulations have now been made under Section 4 (10) of the 
Agriculture Act, 1920, declaring the following weeds to be the injurious weeds 
to which the sub-section shall apply : — 

(1) Thistles Carduiis lanceolatus L. — Spear Thistle. 

Carduus arvensis Curt. — Creeping Thistle or Field Thistle. 

(2) Docks Rimex crispus L, — Curled Dock. 

Rumex ohtusifoUus L. — Broad-Leaved Dock, 

(3 ) Ragwort Senecio Jacobcca L, 

Tlie position now is, therefore, that the Ministry of Agriculture may serve- 
on the occupier of any land on which the above injurious weeds are growing, a 
notice requiring the destruction of such weeds. 

Exportation of Horses and Conveyance of Horses by Rail- 
way.— The Diseases of Animals Act, 1910, as amended by the Exportation of 
Horses Act, 1914, prohibits the shipment of any horse, ass or mule, from any 
port in Great Britain to the Continent of Europe unless the animal has been 
examined immediately before shipment by a Veterinary Inspector appointed 
by the Ministry and certified by him to be capable of being conveyed and 
disembarked without cruelty, and also to be capable of being worked without 
suffering on arrival at its destination on the Continent. Profusion has been 
made by the Ministry for the veterinary inspection of horses shipped under the 
above-mentioned Acts at the ports of London, Harwich, Hull, Goole, 
Folkestone, Southampton, Leith, Grimsby and Newhaveii. 

As it is of great importance that any illegal traffic in worn-out horses 
should on lumianitarian grounds be prevented, the Ministry has asked Local 
Authorities of seaboard districts to co-operate with the Officers of Customs 
and Excise at the ports, with a view to prevent shipments of such horses 
contrary to the Acts, and the Board of Customs and Excise have agreed ta 
assist by instructing their officers to notify to the Ministry and also to Local 
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Antliorities any case in -which it appears to them that the Acts arc hoiiig’ 
contravened. This will enable action to be taken by the Local Authorities 
either to prevent illegal shipments taking place or to take legal proceedings 
against those fuiimi guilty of an infringement of the Acts. 

Tiie 3Iiaistiy has further called the attention of all Local xViithorities to the 
provisions of Articles 3, 4, 8 and 9 of the Horses (Iinportaliou and Transit,) 
■Order of 1913, which prohibit the carriage by water or by railway of any 
horse, ass or mule which, owing to infirmity, illness, injury, fatigue or any 
■other cause, cannot he carried without unnecessary suffering during the 
intended transit. 

Copies of a poster warning horse dealers and exporters of the requirements 
of the law' in this matter can be obtained on application to the Ministry 
10, \^niite-hall Place, London, S.W. 1. 

Leafie-fcs issued by the Ministry.— Since the date of the list given 
on page 283 of the June issue of this Journal^ two new leaflets have been 
issued and circulated : — 

Xo. 3^7. — AYither Tip and Brown Eot in Plums. 

,, — Backyard Poultry Keeping. 

The following leaflets have been revised and brought up to date : — 
lYo. 8. — Assessments of Local Rates. 

,, 19, — Pea and Bean "Weevils. 

,, 66. — Currant and G-ooseberry Aphides. 

,, 69. — The Lackey Moth. 

, , 86- — Brow- n Rot of Apples. 

,, 131. — Apple and Pear Scab. 

,5 137. — Potato Scab. 

,, 188. — Fumigation with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas. 

,, 1B9. — Insurance of Fanning Stock against Fire. 

„ 193. — Dry E(jt in Potatoes. 

,, 234. — The Die-back Disease of Gooseberry. 

,, 253. — Rural Party Line Telephones. 

„ 2i>5. — Rabbit Keeping. 

„ 279. — Technical Advice for Farmers. 

,, 282. — Scheme for the Improvement of Livestock. 

„ 333. — Fish Meal as a Food for Livestock. 

71116 following leaflets have been withdrawn from circulation : — 

No. 47.* — The Asparagus Beetle. 

„ 90. — The Pith Moth. 

„ 103. — White Rust of Cabbages. 

„ 314. — ^Tlie Manurial Value of Shoddy. 

The following leaflets have been re-written: — 

Ko. 4-9. — Bark Beetles and Shot Borers. 

„ 115. — Coral Spot. 

„ 276, — Linseed as a Farm Crop. 

„ 304.— Husk or Hopse in Calves. 

„ 354. — Jam-making. 


Printed under the authority of Eis Majesty’s Statioistery Oppice, 
By Metchim & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.l, 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

At tlie time of going* to press, this Bill has passed the Third 
Heading Stage in the House of Commons. .Farther amendments 
may be introduced in the Flouse oi Lords. 

The Bill as it stands at present provides 
ha) for the repeal as from 1st October, 1921, 
of the Corn Production Acts, 1917 and 1920, (b) for the pay- 
ment ill respect of wheat and oats prodneed in 1921 of grants 
•of AS per acre in the ease of wheat and ,-£4 per acre in the case 
of oats, and (c) for the payment of a sum of 41,000,,000 to be 
devoted to tlie promotion of agricultural education and research, 
of which £850,000 is to be applied in England and Wales and 
the balance in Scotland. 

The repeal of the Corn Production Acts involves the abolition 
of the Agricultural Wages Board and of the District Wages 
Committees together with the existing machinery . for 
fixing u minimum wage for, agricultural labour. In place 
of the existing arrangements, it is proposed to establish 
voluntary Joint Conciliation Committees eoniposecl af i*epre- 
seiitatives of both employers and workmen for tlie pur- 
pose of dealing with wuges, hours and conditions of 
eniploynieut. In order that there may be no interval between 
the eessatio.n of the Agricultural Wages Board machinery and 
the establishment of the new Conciliation Committees, the Bill 
provides that the representatives of employers and workmen 
on the existing Distiiet Wages Committees shall in the first 
instance act as joint conciliation committees in their respective 
districts. The members of the joint* conciliation committees 
will consist solely of representatives appointed by the employers 
and employed. The . committees may appoint an in dependent 
person to act as chairman, with or without a vote as the 
Committee may decide,' or may agree to such appointment being 
made by any Government Department or other body, 

(38I0S) P6/198. 11,250, 7/21, M. ^ S. ^ 






When any one of these committees has agreed upon a 
I’ate of wages for any class of persons employed in agricul- 
ture, the agreement may be submitted to the Minister 
for confirmation. When confirmed, the particulars are to be 
advertised in the district in order to bring the teriufi of 
the agreement to the knowledge of the persons affected. Where 
a rate of wages has been so agreed, confirmed and advertised, 
it then becomes an implied term of every contract for employ- 
ment that the employer shall pay to the workman wages at not 
less than the rate payable under the agreement, and such con- 
tract will be enforceable at law. Where in any proceedings for 
the recovery of sums due under any such contract it is proved 
that on account of special circumstances affecting the workman, 
the employer and “workman have agreed to a lower rate of 
wages, the court may determine that the wages shall be recover- 
able at the agreed rate or at any rate the court may think fair 
and reasonable. 

In order to assist the agricultural industry to form district 
conciliation committees on the termination of the Agricultural 
Wages Board, the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has set 
up a special temporary branch of the Ministry to deal with the 
matter. Mr. H. J. Wilson, O.B., of the Ministry of Labour, 
whose services have been lent by the Minister of Jjabour, has 
been placed in charge of it. 

# ■J'if ^ 

Eeprbsbntations Laving been made that the time allowed to 
growers of wheat and oats in which to make their claims under 
Miniinnm nf Production Acts was too short. 

Wheat announced on 28th June that 

claims might be made up to 18th July, but 
th;it no fiu'ther extension of time beyond that date would be 
gi'anted. No claim can now be received unless the claimant 
can .show that he became the occupier of the land to which the 
claim relates after SOth June, in which case a claim will be 
accepted up to 1st September next. 

The total number of claims received up to 18th July is approxi- 
mately 160,000. These have been sent to the County Agricul- 
tural Committees, whose officers are engaged in te.sting' their 
accuracy : special attention is being given to those cases" where 
there is reason to suspect that the land has been negligently cnlti- 
vated. The work of inspection is.being proceeded with rapidly, 
but in view of the fact that a very large proportion of the claims 
weie not made until July, the work cannot be completed for 
some weeks. 
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The Com Produetion Acts (Eepealj Bill proposes that the 
amoiint payable in respect of this year's crops of wheat and oats 
shall be and £4 per acre, respectively, and that payment 
shall be made’ on 1st January, 1922, or about four months earlier 
than would be poRsible if the Corn Produetion Acts remained in 
force. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The Ministry has noted with regret the large number of cases 
where seed potatoes affected with Corky Scab {S'pongoo‘por& 

^ ^ „ siibterranea) have been sold for planting,. 

Corky Scab of , . , . . . . \ 

and in answer to various inquiries has con- 

0 a oes. sidered the renewal of the Gorky Scab 
Order which wms suspended during the War. The whole 
position has been examined, but in view of the following facts- 
the Ministry feels that it is at present undesirable to revive the 
Order. 


(1) The risk of large new areas becoming infected appears 
to be slight. ■ P'rom the Plant Disease Survey organised by the 
Ministry it is clear that Corky Scab may in certain seasons 
occur ill almost every county. Whilst, therefore, it is alwaj-s in- 
advisable to plant diseased seed, there are no large tracts of 
country, at present clean, which •would become infected if such 
seed were used. 


(2) The intensity of the disease appears to be largely 
matter of seasonal conditions. The Survey shows that during 
1920 Corky Scab wtis very much more prevalent than usual, 
and in many of the northern counties it occurred in ru par- 
ticularly severe form, ]Many soils wdiich in normal yea us give 
a clean crop, produced last season tubers badly affected with 
Corky Scab. On the other hand, badly diseased seed may some- 
times be planted and an entirely clean crop result. Although 
it has not been proved by actual experiment, it appears 
likely that the conditions leading to severe attacks are a cooi 
soil-temperature and a plentiful supply of soil-mcistnre 
during the growing season. Excess of lime also is well known, 
to accentuate attack. 


(3) There is great difficulty in the administration of the 
Corky Scab Order. The disease is not always easy to recognise 
with certainty, even by experts. In inspecting consignments of 
seed, slight infections would be easily overlooked, and, owing to 
the similarity of mild cases to attacks of Common or Browm 
Scab, examination with the microscope is often necessary. 
This would entail an incTease in the number of inspectors and 
involve extra expense, a 2 
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For the present, tiierefore, the Ministry, although deprecating 
the use of seiioiish' scabbed tubers for seed purposes, feels that 
[he gain which would be derived by the Order would not justiiy 
tlie additional expense. Purchasers are accordingly advised to 
examine for themselves the seed supplied and I’eject all that is 
extensively or seriously diseased, 

^ ^ ^ 


National Institute 
of Agricultural 
Botany Yield 
Trials. 


One of the most urgent needs of modern argiciilture is the 
provision of a system by which the value of new varieties and 
strains of farm plants may be ascertained 
before their general distribution. 

The National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, organised with the object of improv- 
ing the seed supply of the United Ivingdom, 
is now making arrangements to conduct a comprehensive 
series of jield and quality" ” trials of cereals (wheat, 
oats and barley) to commence during the season 1921-22. Tlie 
trials will be carried out on a uniform and scientific system in 
several parts of the country, and final reports, on which the 
granting of certificates of merit will be based, will be isvsued 
after the harvest of 1924. The trials will be open to all who 
can show that they have in their exclusive possession new or 
improved varieties or strains of any of the a]:>ove cereals, and 
wlio undertake to refrain from placing them on the market 
before the issue of the final I’epoii: on their merits, except 
with the consent of the 'Institute. 

The testing fee will be limited to the actual cost of the trial, 
wliidi will be determined at the time of the issue of the final 
report. 

At the eoneliision of the trials, the whole of the seed will be 
returned to its owmer unless the Institute shall consent to take 


over the stoc'k on terms to be mutually agreed. 

All those interested are requested to apply at an early date to 
the Secretary, National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, from wdiom full particulars may 
be obtained, 

^ 

Faemers do not wmnt weeds, but weeds will grow in spite of 
him, and even on occasion unknown to him, with the result that 

recognise their presence until 
T Ml bloom. When this is the 

case it IS likely to be too late to deal with 
fliem without considerable expenditure of time and laliour. 
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There is usually a period .between the harvesting of one crop 
and the planting of another during which a war of extermination 
against weeds may be waged. This year the drought, however 
lamentable in other %vays, should afford special assistance in such 
a, campaign. The hot, dry weather has had the effect of ripen- 
ing cereal crops earlier than usual, and the interval between 
harvesting and planting will, therefore be extended. 

Full advantage should be taken of this longer interval to clean 
the land thorough^. Ploughing, not too deep, or scarifying 
should follow close behind the reapers, and if a good tilth can ]}e 
prepared weed seeds will be encouraged to sprout. Directly this 
takes place (and the rain, when it comes, will be likely to induce 
rapid germination) the seedlings can be attacked in the mass 
with cultivators and harrows. Ploughed in, the young weeds 
will do some good as green manure. Though, in the war on 
weeds, actual extermination by cultural methods is hardly pos- 
sible, still, thorough attention while the land is unscwm will gc 
far to reduce the amount of liorse-hocing and hand -hoeing 
required in the future. 

Weeds such as couch, field bindweed and creeping thistle, which 
spread by means of underground runners, naturally require* 
different treatment from weeds which only live for a year. 
Regarding such, or indeed any weeds, farmers might find it 
useful to consult their County Agricultural Organisers, whose 
names and addresses are given in the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 279. 
In all cases, the main effort should be to prevent weeds from 
growing at all ; it is much more expensive to deal with them 
when they become established than to keep them down season 
by season. One of the first conditions for clean crops is the use 
of clean seed. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


In the May issue of this Journal, particulars were given of 
the arrangements made as regards home-grown wheat prices of 
_ the 1920 crop, and in the issue for July, it 

w^as stated that for the month of July the 

Prices 

1 QOA ti ^ average price properly receivable by growers 

1920 Crop. 

The Ministry is now informed that the Royal Commission on 
wheat supplies calculate that the cost of wheat imported during 
May, June and July is equivalent to 80s. per qr. of 504 lb. for 
home-grown wLeat of sound milling quality. Until 13th August, 
therefore, the average price properly receivable by growers for 
home-grown wheat of sound milling quality of the 1920 crop 
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will he 80s* per 504 Ib. Farmers are reminded that the arrange- 
ments as regards British wheat of the 1920 crop come to an end 
on ISth August, 

Taking into account the value of imported wheats of com- 
parable quality on the open market, it is estimated that no re- 
fund to millers will be required to ensure on average the receipt 
of the above price by the grower. The Board of Trade, there- 
fore, will pay no refund in respect of any home-grown wheat, 
ground after 31st July. Millers are reminded that the under- 
taking referred to relates solely to wheat of the 1920 crop. 
Growers who sold their wheat betw^een the Bth November, 1920, 
and 5tli March, 1921, and who have not yet made their claims 
under the schemes for the fulfilment of the Government’s under- 
taking in regard to the price to be obtained for wheat of the 
1920 crop, must make their claims on the prescribed form not 
later than the 13th August. Claims in respect of wheat sold 
direct to a miller must be transmitted to the miller for certi- 
ficatirn. and those relating to wheat sold to a merehnnt must 
be certified by the merchant and transmitted by the growers to 
the local wdieat panel not later than the 13th August. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

As it appears that some misunderstanding still exists as to 

the present regulations with regard to American Gooseberry 

American Goose- following summary of the effect 

berr Mildew Orders now m operation has been 

^ ’ prepared for the information of growers and 

dealers : — 

(1) Outbreaks or suspected outbreaks of American Goose- 
berry Mildew occurring on premises on which gooseberry or 
currant bushes are grown for sale must be reported to the 
Ministry, Outbreaks on other premises need not be reported, 
blit the Ministry will he happy to give advice to any grower as 
io the measures wdiieh should be taken for the control of this 
disease. 

(2) Gooseberry bushes affected with American Gooseberry 
Mildew may not be sold or moved from any premises until all 
visible traces of the disease have been removed. 

(3) There are no restrictions on the sale in England or 
Wales of any gooseberries (fruit) grown in this country. 
Berries affected with American Gooseberry Mildew may not. 
however, be sent to Scotland except under licence from the 
Board of Agiiculture for Scotland. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE FARM 

WORKER. 

W. E. Smith, M.P. 

The present generation would indeed he surprised if 
thoj could foresee what science mid hriins will do for agri- 
culture in the newt half-century 

This quotation from an official report seems to be so reason- 
able a statement that I use it as a peg on which to hang all I' 
have to say in this paper on the very difficult subject of 
education. It is obvious that the vast changes and develop- 
ments prophesied in the above quotation will mean that 
agricultural workers will in many respects be different in the 
future from what they have been in the past. Whatever view- 
point we may have, most of those connected in any way with 
agriculture want to see the workers on the land as keen, as 
alert, and as educated as is possible. 

If we use the phrase “ education of the workers in its 
widest sense, the subject will fall naturally into two divisions. 
There is, firstly, what is usually described as technical 
education; and secondly, what we may call social educaition. 

t do not think this matter can be usefully discussed unless we 
are prepared with an answer to what seems an elementary, 
though important, question: What object is to be pursued in 
the education of boys and girls? Let me say at once that I do 
not subscribe to the view widely held that education is merely 
for the purpose of enabling the workers to keep pace with 
industrial developments, and to respond efficiently to the 
increasing demands made on their intelligence by modern 
organised production. I believe that the workers liave a right 
to culture as such. They should be free to enlarge their minds, 
and to fit themselves to enjoy the deep happiness hidden aw^ay 
in books, in music, and in art. It is this conception of the 
function of education that leads me to make my strongest objec- 
tion to elementary education as we know it to-day. 

It imparts a varying quantity of facts, and gives the scholars 
some idea how to read and write. It seldom iviplants in their 
hearts a real eagerness to knoic more. At an age which should 
coincide with a crucial period in an educational course, the 
average rural (and town) child leaves, and is done with 
schooling.” There is no hunger for more knowledge. The 
books are laid away, and the child turns to ” the more serious 
business of contributing to the family income.” 
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With a “ system of education which stops short at such 
results we cannot possibly be satisfied; and those who have the 
interests of child life at heart must work, in season and out of 
season, to secure for the workers’ children some real education 
during at least those most important years between fourteen 
and eighteen, when so many wonderful secrets of life begin to 
reveal themselves. 

I have said, that education is a difficult subject to discuss. It 
is difficult because it has become depressing. In the campaign 
for economy which has been going on in every quarter, one of 
the first fields for retrenchment has been that of education. 
The Education Act of 1918 aroused great hopes; but now we 
find that all scliemes for continuation education not already in 
operation are indefinitely suspended- Even the county agri- 
cultural committees, winch by aiTangement may take oyer 
certain duties hitherto performed by the education committees, 
have been told by the Jlinister that “ while the last thing in 
which he wished economy to take place w^'as education,’’ he 
wurs obliged to ask them to spend less. The worst economy of 
all is the attempt to save money on the teachers. 

It is with this question of the teachers that we get near the 
heart of the matter. In the Farmers^ Union Year Booh, 1921, it 
was declared that It is unsound to have oiir rural schools 
indifferent copies of our urban schools. They must fi.nd their 
inspiration from their rural surroundings and instil a real love 
of the country and of nature.” In short, the schools should 
have a life and power of their own. Yet how can we expect 
tills when we realise the inadequate provision made for teaching 
in rural areas? T yield to no one in my admiration of the rural 
teachers’ heroic struggle under adverse conditions, but they, 
I am sore, w;ill be the first to agree that great reforms are 
fiecessary. The disparity between the salaries in rural areas 
and those paid in toi^vns is too great, with the result that the 
towns attract the best teachers. This does not, of course, mean 
that BO good teachers find their way into the country. The 
headships of country schools often attract assistant masters 
' from urban areas. The difficulty is that the county councils, 
v; which control the country schools, often have a large number of 
sctwds under their charge, and are, therefore subject to the 
Mmng temptation of having cheap supplementary teachers. 
Although most head teachers in country schools of seventy to 
eighty yhildireii are certificated, the standard is satisfied very 
oftfii with either an additional urxeertificated teacher or sup- 
pkittenttry teacher,:' or" both. , The number of teachers 
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employed by county councils in rural schools is about 30,000, 
and this number includes 10,926 supplementary teachers ! 
This is an indefensible position. Such economy—peniiy wise- 
and pound foolish — stands utterly condemned. I do not ask 
that these uncertificated and supplementary teachers be swept 
summarily off the board; but I would point out that if they 
were paid better, and more opportunities. for self -improvement 
given, a higher standard could reasonably be expected, 
in my opinion, all the costs of education, both general ” 
and, up to a certain point, “ technical ” also, should be chargeB- 
on the national exchequer, for they are incurred in the business- 
of making citizens. Only in this way can. all the inequalities- 
which exist ])etween one authority and another he elini mated. 

I am quite confident that the view taken in the 
Farmers' Union Year Book, quoted above, is the right one. It 
ought not to be difficult to relate the everyday life and ihoughf- 
development of children in the country to the world of nature 
wdiich surrounds them. Experience shows that to an imitiated 
countryman a beautiful valley may be nothing but a dull 
place where nothing ever happens.’’ Of country children it cam 
often be said: ‘‘ Eyes they have, but thej’ see not!” It is not 
a matter for wonder that, to such as these, towns, with their 
kaleidoscopic changes in the daily scene, seem a paradise of 
movement, whilst the magic ebb and flow" of life all through 
the countryside create no wonder. Tn some subtle way, with- 
out doubt, a man’s love for his native place, where he has perhaps 
spent most of his life will sometimes, but not ahvays, hold him 
to the land. This, how’-ever, is not enough. We need to create 
in the hearts and the minds of growing children in the country 
a delight in, and an understanding of their environment. Farm 
life and work must be not merely endured when no town 
alternative offers, but must attract l^oth those born on the land 
and those from the congested cities. 

All this implies that life on the land must be no ‘‘ dead-end ” 
occupation. Avenues of advancement must be there, and, as a 
corollary, education of every grade, even to the highest, must 
be open to every village boy or girl who is keen and able to 
take advantage of it. 

On paper there is a system of agricultural education which is 
truly admirable (though of course needing immense develop- 
ment) . In a leaflet issued by the Ministry it is thus described:— 
” Briefly, the agricultural education wffiich is now" available 

consists of courses at various colleges extending over three 
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or four years and leading up to a degree or diploma; shorter 
courses at the same institutions: short courses varying from 
.a few weeks to several months at farm schools and similar 
institutions; courses of ten days or a fortnight in dairying at 
migratory dairy schools which visit a number of different 
centres each season; and courses of day or evening lectures, 
accompanied in many cases by practical instruction in agri- 
culture, poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, farriery, horticulture 
and manual processes. i\Iost county councils offer a number 
of scholarships, tenable at agricultural institutions, or courses 
to students resident in the county.” 

Tl'iis is very well for agriciiitiiral students, farmers’ sons, 
and, j)erhaps, in some eases, for smallholders. The farm 
workers, however, are at present scarcely touched by any part 
of this system. I think it can be said that there is no ordinary 
agricultural worker at the moment enjoying any of the scholar- 
ships referred to a])ove. With the labourer it is the money 
difficulty that stands in his w'ay: and this could only be satis- 
factorily solved by a much more generous grant of scholarships. 
Even if elementary and continuation education were to be 
widened out to lead a country lad updo a farm institute, money 
is still wanted. It may be said: “ Where there’s a will, there’s 
a way,” and that if a boy has it in him ” lie can get his 
education. That may be so: but surely a course of education 
should he a course of education, and not a feat of endurance! 
Mojmy will help: but none appear.s to be forthcoming, at any 
rate in anything like sufficient quantities. That is 'why the 
present ontlock appears to be !>lack. In the face of it one can 
only urge those who really are friends of education for the 
country lad, to keep wnrking, in the hope that this short- 
sighted policy will soon be completely set aside. 

It is perhaps nearly as dangerous in agricultural discussions 
te bring up the question of ‘‘ rural bias ” in early education as 
it is in bring up that of small holdings. I do not wish to be 
disrespectful to any expeiis in education, but I must confess to 
my liclief that the opponents of ** rural bias ” run to extremes. 
There are so many aspects ef agricultural education — chemistry, 
1>otaiiy„ nieclianicB — which can fairly be regarded as valuable 
elements in a general ” education that I believe the teaching 
m an ordinary country school could, with gi'eat advantage, lean 
towards agriculture very much more than it does now. In 
descriWng fee work of the Welshpool County Rehoof, the .eom- 
Wiiiition of general and .agricultural education ' has been feus 
referred to.:— 
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' ' It was considered that it was not the duty of a secondary 
school to give definite training in the technical and practical 
processes of agricultural practice, and consequently, in adapt- 
ing the school curriculum, only those parts of a physics 
syllabus were retained that w^ere essential to a boy’s general 
training, and had definite application to agriculture. ” 

In general, that appears to me to be an adequate expression 
of wdiat should be our aim. I suspect that the question of ‘‘ rural 
bias ” in elementary education is, or has been, largely a bone 
of contention between two Government Departments, mud, in 
any case, seeing that the Ministry of Agriculture is responsible 
for all agricultural education other than in secondary or elemen- 
tary schools, this Ministry should at least be very extensively 
consulted as to the latter, if anything like a carefully graduated 
course of instruction is to be built up. 

There is one point at which one sees some possibility for action 
— without undue expense ! Surely the text -books provided in 
•country schools, and the general outlines prepared for the courses 
of instruction, could be devised with an eye to the children’s 
country surroundings. Certainly this would give meaning and 
interest to much wdiich must appear to ordinary children as 
ingenions means for making them wretched when they are not 
allowed to play. And why must all the joy of life be crowded 
out of school hours? Why is school not an integral and delight- 
ful part of the child’s life? There must be more opportunity 
for the study of the great ‘‘ out-of-doors.” Education with 
“ rural bias ” and much outside work appears, in spite of jere- 
miads to the contrary, to be successful in the few secondary 
schools where it is tried conscientiously and intelligently. Why 
then are the experiments in this direction so limited? 

One must of course realise that the whole theory of teaching 
in schools is being challenged and criticised. We must wait to 
see the result of the thousand present discussions, for only a 
wider experience in educational work would justify one who is 
not an educational expert proceeding further. Yet I hope I 
shall be understood, in view of what has been said above, if I 
venture the opinion that nowhere is there more room for a new 
spirit and a new outlook in educational methods than in our rural 
•schools. 

What I have called social education concerns, for the present 
at any rate, more immediately the adult workers in the agri- 
cultural industry. By social education I mean the development 
of thought concerning the history of the worker’s class, his 
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status in moclerii society, his relation to the community at large, 
iiiid his prospects and opportunities. I might also include under* 
this head health ; for though health and sex education should 
I'legiii ill schools thev most decidedly should not end there I In 
the treatment of these subjects, however, with the exception of 
most aspects of the health problem, we are on dangerous ground, 
and cannot expect agreement. It is obvious that in teaching' 
history, for instance, bias is bound to give a trend to instiucti'ii. 
Social topics such as those referred to above cannot be presented 
for discussion as mere collections of universally accepted fact ' . 
Points of view must be given, deductions drawn, probable' 
developments indicated, and the right line of effort based on the- 
knowledge gained must be suggested. Similarly, impartiality 
in teaching economics is uiiattainahle : sociology and class politics 
are inextricably mixed. 

For these reasons the social education of farm workers find 
all other workers i should be left to working class organisations. 
Tlie teaching of history and economies, which is part of the 
organisation of the present social system, cannot receive the* 
support of the opponents of that system. This position, pushed 
to the extreme, has been stated in these words : — 

The workers must think independently. The workers- 
want not merely more education, but a different education.. 
There is no magic that can transform an industrial on 
political enemy into an educational friend/' 

The w’orkers have already made small attempts to provide 
for themselves these educational facilities. One can recognise- 
the limitations, however, which only time can overcome. Al: 
present the workers can only get control over adult education 
to the extent of choosing their subjects and selecting tiieir tutors 
from among those approved and paid for by universities and 
local education authorities. The Workers' Educational xAssocia- 
tion, through its tutorial classes and summer schools, as well as 
the eO'-operative movement, provides education of this character 
for the workers. This dependence must to some extent continue 
iiiiti! more workers are able to pass through all the grades of 
education now provided, or until facilities for independent educa- 
tioB 'ire far more numerous than at present. Meanwhile we 
", mmt remember that schools are not the only channels of educa- 
tion. ' Books and newspapers are valuable means, and through 
these we must continually present the workers' ease and view- 
point. 

Therefore, although we recognise the class character of modern 
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education, particularly of the higher grades, we cannot reject 
it on that account. On the eontraiT, speaking for myself, I am 
.anxious to encourage youth to make the most of existing oppor- 
tunities. I want to see the way open for them — to farm institute, 
to agricultural college, even to the university itself. 

Though we cannot go so far as we would, the emphasis of 
repetition must be laid on the fact that socad education in rural 
■districts, through vreek-end schools, courses of lectures, summer 
schools, and the like, must be under the roniwl of the worlcers’ 
own organisations. I conceive it to be part of the duty of modern 
trade unions to provide, or to assist in the provision of, ihese 
facilities. 

This much has been said in order that it may be seen tJiat 
liehind the apparent contradiction which may appear to exist 
in the education views of different sections of the workers, there 
is at least an understanding of the real position. 

There still remains a -vast field, as yet unexplored, for co-opera- 
tion among the. various bodies interested in rural education. 
Every village having a branch of a rural workers’ trade union 
should h§ able to organise classes for the coming winter. The 
existence of a branch would at any rate show that there are people 
interested in somethbuj ! Such classes would arouse interest 
ill the more ambitious schemes for summer and winter schools. 
It has been said that facilities for any education demanded by 
farm workers could be provided: that it is not the supply 
luit the demand which is lacking. The economy campaign 
throws grave doubts on the first part of this statement ; but as 
to the demand, I am convinced it exists, though it has not as 
yet found opportunities for expression. 

We must make a beginning, and doubtless the beginning will 
be a small one. Why vshonld not the Ministry, the county agri- 
cultural organisers, and the unions wnrk together more cdosely 
in getting some ‘‘ technical ’’ classes going? The first two 
might organise, and the last might advertis<? them. There would 
need to be proper courses of instruction, not isolated lectures 
such ns might be given in a Women’s Institute or a Village 
Club. The co-operation would have to be real and complete on 
both sides. Other courses on social subjects, and on different 
occasions, might be offered to the same classes, but these would 
be planned by the w^orkers’ organisations. 

I suggest that the need for action is iirgent and the time for 
action is ripe.. If all parties, without rigidity, would earnestly 
consider the problem together, we ought to get something dope. 
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ARTIFICIAL FARMYARD MANURE. 

H. B. Hctchinsok, Pli.D., and E. H. Eichards, B.Sc., E.I.O. 

Rothmnsted Experimental Station, 

As a consequence of the campaign for increased food produc- 
tion during the War, and the resulting extension of the area, 
under cereal crops, it was thought that, even after making 
allowances for disposal through the usual channels, there might 
still I'emain a surplus of straw which could not be utilised for feed- 
ing or for conv|3teion into manure. It was therefore deterniined to 
investigate the possibility of converting straw into manure with- 
out the inteiTeiitioii of live stock, and a special grant in aid of 
the investigation was made to the Eothamsted Experimental 
Station by the late Food Production Department. Apart from 
war conditions, the possibility of adding to the supply of organic 
manure deserves consideration. In the case of market gardens 
particularly, the difficulty of obtaming adec|uate supplies of stable 
manure is increasing. The investigations described below indi- 
cate a. method by which straw can be converted into a substance 
liHviiig many of the })roperties of stable manure. Furtheiw 
experiiiieiits to test the economic value of the process when 
condueted on a large scale are in progress at Eothamsted. Lord 
Elveden has also generously provided assistance and facilities 
f(u‘ experimental wnrh on his Pyrford Estate. 

Of a considerable number of preliminary experiments to secure 
obvious breakdown and colour changes in fermenting straw, the 
most promising results were obtained when straw was subjected 
to the action of a culture of aerobic cellulose-decomposing 
organisttis {e,g,, Splrochfieta cytophaga). Further enquiry 
showed, how^ever. that this effect was not due simply to the- 
provision of an organism capable of breaking down eellii- 
iose. but rather to the indirect effect of the mineral sub- 
^’-ranees contained in the culture fluid. From this point on, the 
question of food supply — as distinct from the addition of ' any 
particular species of organism — received special attention, and, 
m will be seen later. led to results possessing both theoretical 
raid piactkal importance. 

Witlioiit entering into a detailed account of the various stages 
of the investigation, we may state here that the most essential 
factors making fo-r the production of well-rotted artificial farm- 
I yard miniire are air supply, suitable temperature, and a suitable 
I supply of «)iiible nitrogen compounds. 
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(1) Ai?* supply. — It has been found invariably that charac- 

teristic breakdown changes in straw remain suspended when a. 
free supply of air is excluded either by intense consolidation or 
by immersion of the straw in liquid. The fermentation appears^ 
therefore s to be an essentially aerobic one, at least in its early 
stages, and the typical disintegration of the straws with the 
production of dark-coloured plastic material does not take place 
in the absence of air. Moreover, the colour of aerobically pro- 
duced manure is rapidly reduced when oxygen is excluded. The 
great importance of air supply is shown by the following 
experiment, in which four lots of straw were fermented under 
aerobic and anaerobic conditions for three months at 37° C. 
(99° F. ) , Loss of Dry Matter. 

Straw without Nitrogen. Straiu imth Nitrogen. 

Without Air Supply ... 16*3 per cent. 17*1 per cent. 

With Air Supply ... 40*1 „ 59*8 „ 

The data explain what may be seen in the ordinary 
heap of farmyard manure, viz., that straw submerged in liquid 
urine, and therefore protected from air, remains in an 
unchanged state for long periods. On the other hand, the 
practice of carting manure from the yards and boxes and 
storing it in heaps in the field, although carried out for other 
reasons, provides better conditions for rotting than are likely 
to prevail where the dung is consolidated by trampling and 
saturated with urine. 

(2) Suitahh Temperature . — Except in those cases where striiw 
is being fermented under otherwise unfavourable conditions, 
special measures to maintain a favourable temperature for 
fermentation are not called for. In common with other fresh 
fermentable materials, moist straw rapidly undergoes a 
preliminary fermentation during which the temperature may 
rise to upwards of 85° C. (149° F.h It is, however, in the 
subsequent stages that the effect of treatment becomes most 
evident in maintaining the temperature. Experience has shown | 
that a supply of ni^gen, by increasing the energy of fermen- 
tation, leads to aii' increase of 15 — 20° C. (59 — 68° F.) in 
favour of straws which has received a sufficient supply of 
nitrogen, as compared with untreated straw. 

(3) A Supply of Soluble Nitrogen Compounds in suit able Co7i- 
ceMration, and possessmg a neutral or slightlij alhaline reaction. 
— Eepeated experiments have shown that the most rapid break- 
down of straw occurs when some source of nitrogen in an avail-' 
able or indirectly available form was supplied, and then only in 
those cases where the 're-fLCtion of the solution wasm^Ciutral ^or' 
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slightly alkaline. Henee the supply of nitrogen in the 
Hmmoiiiiiiii sulphate alone fails to lead to definite breakdown 
since the inedinm soon becomes markedly acid, wdiile, on the 
other hand, the supply of an alkaline compound alone, such as 
caustic soda, is equally ineffective, since a source of nitrogen 
is lacking. The addition of nitrogen in the form of urine, urea, 
ainmoniiim carbonate, or peptone within certain concentrations 
immediately sets in train rapid decomposition changes, and 
results within the period of few xveeks in the production of 
dark-coloured. well-dis3ntegr<ited, structureless material closely 
resembling well-rotted manure. That this should be the case 
with urine was perhaps nut remarkable, although the factors 
which operate in the essential tiling-making process had not 
then been individuMlIy worked out, but that an essentially 
i*hara<“t eristic product could be olitained without the use of 
urine or of the fsneal ptution td‘ the manure as 0 ]‘diiiariIy pro- 
duced was at once suggestive. On the basis of subsequent 
work, it may indeed be claimed that, in the production of 
normally ivell-rotted farmyard manure, the mass inoculation of 
tlie litttu* with the large bacterial population of the fseces does 
not. exi^rt any marked contributory influence on breakdown 
changes : that the urine, as such. a.part from being the carrier 
of nitrogen, does not indu(‘e any characteristic changes in the 
straw*, while tlie typical smell and colour of stale urine from the 
iimmiro heap may be snceessfullT reproduced from straw treated 
with ammonioiii salts. 

Although it is important that available nitrogen should be 
present for the rotting process, it is also not less essential that 
the ifiiaBtity of nitrogen should not exceed a definite amount 
both actually as well as in concentration. In other wnrds, if the 
confentration of ammooiom carbonate produced from the de- 
CCHupositioii of urine or urea exceeds a definite limit, not only 
are straw'-breakdown changes definitely held up, but thei* 
eontiime to be inoperative until by volatilisation, and con- 
sequently loss of nitrogen to .the air, the concentration, or 
fiifcalinity has l)eeii reduced to the upper limit of growth of 
micro-orgaiiisiiis. Thk mtist he regarded as particularhj 
mipmiiinf, sJnre the highest eoneentrafimi for rapid hreaMoini 
h fippreckihig hehw that of the n'eahest nndihifed urine. 

It follows that it ' is . quite impossible to produce well-rotted 
dung by, the use of neat urine without eonsideralfie losses. This 
fact iufylie illustrated by 'the following table, and, in,eidental]y, 
is ^by, ;%ll ,l|ie investigations that h.ave !)een carried out 
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on the making of farmyard manure.^ Three equal portions of 
straw were saturated either with water or urine and allow^ed 
to ferment for three months in the laboratory, the twn portions 
with urine being subjected to different temperatures. As will 
be seen from the following tqble, these two portions fermented 
to different degrees — the dry matter losses being 49 and 60 
per cent, respectively, hut the final nitrogen content teas almost 
identical, and practically three-fourths of the nitrogen supplied 
as urine was lost. 

Loss of Dry 

Matter. Nitrogen. 



Tenvp. 

'per cent. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Loss— or 


mgrin. 

mgrni. 

Gain + 
mgrm. 



Straw with water .. 

.. (36°C.=:97T.) 

40*1 

71 

97 

4-26 

Straw ,, urine 

. (26°C.=:80T.) 

49*1 

507 

178 

-329 

Straw „ „ 

.. (36“a=97"F.) 

69*8 

507 

176 

-331 


It would be erroneous, however, to assume that such losses 
are inevitably connected with a satisfactory breakdown of 
straw, or that the conditions ordinarily obtaining in the farm- 
yard at all represent optimum proportions between the straw 
which is to be decomposed, and the concentration of nitrogen 
in the urine wdiich eventually serves for this decomposition. 
That equally good rotting may be obtained without loss of 
nitrogen is shown by the cases given in the table below. In 
the experiments to which the table refers, straw was inciihated 
with urine in different concentrations for periods up to 86 days. 
Even after this period the losses that occurred with satisfactory 
rotting and within the lower concentrations w’ere only about 4 
per cent, of the total nitrogen of the final product. The ordinary 
losses of the manure heap are frequently more than tenfold this 
amount. 


Mnmber of Experiment, 


At hegitining 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) (5) 

Straw and urine nitrogen 

77-5 

157‘6 

e.w*6' 

317-6 397'6 

After 86 days 

Total nitrogen 

77 ’3 

1530 

:?^drs 

262*1 308*0 


In addition to the two phases already mentioned, (a) in which 
straw overloaded with nitrogen loses it to a definite degree, and 
(h) in which straw with the requisite amount of nitrogen may 
undergo rotting without appreciable loss' and is therefore in a state 
of equilibrium, there exists a third phase in wMch under-saturated 
straw-, by the agency of miciG-organisms, exhibits a well- 
marked property of picking , up' nitrogeUy particularly in the 

* Bee, for extmpie, Bussell 'hards, Journ. Jyrie. Sci, 1917, Vol. Vllb 
p. 495. ' / ' ■ 
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form of ammonia, until the same final content of nitrogen in 
the rotted product is attained. Hence we might expect that in 
two different but adjacent portions of fermenting strawy the one 
overloaded with, and the other lacking, nitrogen, the former 
portion loses and the latter accumulates nitrogen until a com- 
mon level is approached. That such is actually the case is 



I3rea or ammonia nitrogen 


Total organic nitrogen at end 


tlrjigraiii illastrates tbe power of uader-satumtecl straw Up pick up 
AiiiSionia 'ls,wt Ijy aai'rer-sattimtal Ten portions of stiw with iricrcnsing 

qiijiR'tiries of mmmm (as mta) were allowed to ferment for three month.-:. 


iiiustrated by the following data, and is diagramatically repre- 
sented in Fig. 1. Ten portions of straw were moistened to the 
si’-n^e extent, and_ wiiile one received water only, the others 
re.:-eived additions of soluble nitrogen in the form of urea in' 
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Tarying quantities, until the last portion was saturated with a 
solution similar in concentration of nitrogen to ‘that of hors^ 
urine (1 per cent, of nitrogen). The different portions were then 
kept in an incubator for 3 months, at the end of which time it was 
.evident that, contrary to expectation, the straw, without, or 
merely with low doses of nitrogen, had passed through a marked 
rotting process. On analysis, however, it was found that there 
had been a definite accumulation of nitrogen in the lower 
members of the series, while the higher members had lost in 
some cases the gi’eater portion of their original nitrogen. 


The Decomposition of Strata inthe Presence of Varying Quantities 
of Nitrogen as Urea. 


Treatment 

1 

3 

3 

Number of Experiment. 
4 5 6 7 

8 

9 

10 

Ai’ beginning 

Straw nitrogen mgrm. 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

Urea nitrogen „ 


5 

10 

24 

48 

97 

243 

486 

729 

973 

Total nitrogen „ 

71 

76 

81 

95 

119 

168 

314 

557 

800 

1044 












At end of Z months 

Organic nitrogen mgrm. 

180 

177 

174 

190 

192 

171 

245 

269 

181 

134 

Ammonia ,, „ 

_ 

5 

2 

4 

4 

29 

74 

68 

71 

76 

Total „ „ 

180 

182 

176 

194 

196 

200 

319- 

337 

252 

210 












Grain or loss— „ 

109 

106 

95 

99 

77 

33 

5 

—220 

—548 

-^34 

Dry Matter, loss per cent. 

49 

46 

45 

49 

47 

63 

51 

48 

19 

14 


In seven out of the ten eases the final nitrogen of the fer- 
mented straw varied only between 180 and 210 mgrm.., irrespec- 
tive of the nitrogen content of the original mixture. It should 
also be noted that the extent of the rotting, i.e., the loss of 
dry matter, in experiments 1 — 8 was very much greater than 
in 9 and 10 in which the straw was subjected to the action 
of solutions closely approaching the concentration of ordinary 
urine, the high alkalinity of the latter exercising a check on 
decomposition. 

In the main, the nitrogen retained by super-saturated straw, 
or such as is accumulated by under-saturated straw, as in 
Nos. 1 — 6 in the above table, appears to be stored up in an 
organic or non-ammoniacal form. The maximum retention lias 
been found to occur within the first four weeks, after which time 
breakdown of this organic nitrogen to ammonia and consequent 
loss by volatilisation seems to keep pace with loss of dry “matter. 
Finally, the material assumes a ‘'stabilised ’’ condition — ^the loss 
of nitrogen becomes greatly diminished or may be absent alto- 
gether for long periods. These three phases — accumulative, 
dispersive and stable — are shown • in Fig. 2, ■ which, illus- 
trates the tyq)e and extent of the changes taking' place in a 
mixture of straw and urine during a period of four months. 

, B 2 
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Between the 60tli and the 120tli day little change is found to 
take place either in the amount of stabilised or “ fixed 
nitrogen or the proportion of this nitrogen and the ammonia 
which appears to be held by fermented material e,ven at a high 
temperature (B7® C. = 99^ F.h and, in spite of the frequent 
handling and exposure associated with, sampling operations. In 
general, it mav be stated that wiien straw has worked from an 



At Beginning After 1*? days After 24 ^ days 



After 39 day» 


After SI days 


After 50 days , After 69 day^, After 327 aa; 

Wl'&. 2.' — 1 lie ii&graBi illustrate tbe cbangos that oociir when straw is fermented 
the |i?esern:;e of nfine. The hlacis: discs represent fixed nitrogen, and the #hite 

cater fiireks'r-ffreseBt ammonia nitrogen. '' ''' - 

misatiirat^ci to a .stable ” phase little or no free ammonia is to' 
tei straw which commences with a Buper-abundanee of 
nitrogen app^ai,*^ to hold, when in a fermented state, upwards of 
14 per c€!it., of its nitrogen in the form of ammonia so long as 
the material is in a moist vcondi,tipn. Desiccation leads almost to 
complete loss of ammonk, and. in, this yespeet.ks' well as in the 
proprtion of ammonia in moist material, the artificial 
membles the natural manure* ' ■ 
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From the study of the iuter-reiations between nitrogen 
and straw, we have come to the conclusion that the aiiioimt of 
nitrogen necessary for pronounced rotting, and the amount which 
straw is capable of fixing in the form of ammonia are iden- 
tical, and that, in general, the figm‘e varies only between 0.70 
and 0.75 parts of nitrogen per 100 parts of dry straw. Within 
these limits fermentation proceeds without loss hf nitrogen, and 
it is obvious that, except in so far as the nitrogen content of the 
original straw varies, the final “ stabilised ” product obtained 
when rotting has jrroceeded to the extent of 4-0 to 45 per cent, 
of dry matter must likewise exhibit comparatively slight vain at ion 
in its nitrogen content. In our experiments the stabilise:! ’’ 
product obtained from the fermentation of straw under a variety 
of eonditioiis possesses a nitrogen content of about 2 per CPiit. 
calculated on the dry material. 

It thus becomes possible to estimate faiiiy accurately what the 
nitrogen content of any particular 'sample of fermented straw 
will be when rotting has proceeded to an appreciable extent. If, 
for example, the nitrogen content of the original straw’ is equal 
to 0.50 per cent., and w’e assume that the theoretical amount of 
hmmoiiia nitrogen, equal to 0.72 lb. of nitrogen for 
100 lb. of strawg has been fixed, then, with a loss of 40 per cent, 
of di7 matter during fermentation, the resultant rotted straw 
will contain (0.50 + 0.72) x 100 -e 60 = 2.03 per cent, of 
organic nitrogen in the dry matter. An additional amount of 
ammonia nitrogen would probably result in a portion remaining 
as free ammonia which, as indicated above, would be liable to 
loss if the fermented straw were allowed to become dry. The 
data thus obtained enable us to turn to the process of inducing 
the fermentation of straw on a large scale, and are also capable 
of application to the conditions operating in the ' production of 
oi’dinary farmyard manure. 

Suggested Method for the Preparation of Artificial Manure. ^ 
— As regards large scale work, a number of factors have to be 
taken into account which did not operate in the laboratory experi- 
ments. Experience has shown that urea and ammonium car- 
bonate are the most suitable carriers of nitrogen since they 
ensure a favourable alkaline reaction, and lead to rapid break- 
dowm, provided that they are not present in large excess. ^ They 
are, however, far too expensive^ at the ' present time to admit of 
genera] use in farm wmrk, ' although; a' redtiction in; the 'cost of 

, * This process, as well as'its appBeatioti'to the purificatioii' of sew^age. has 
been covered by Letters Patent (British Pat. 'No. 152S87). ^ 
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maniifacturiiig synthetic urea would create conditions favourable 
to its extended use, A& an alternative source of nitrogens 
cyananaide (nitrolim) and sulphate of ammonia have been used 
with success. Whilst cyanamide already contains sufficient free 
lime to keep in check any acid compounds formed during fer- 
mentation, sulphate of ammonia must be supplemented by the 
addition of a base, and for this purpose finely-ground chalk, 
ground limestone, or waste lime from causticising plant .at soap 
works may be used. For general purposes it will be found that 
upwards of f cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 1 cwt. of firiely 
divided carbonate of lime per ton of straw are sufficient to induce 
fermentation. The main obstacles to large scale opera- 
tions at the present time arise from the great tardiness with 
which raw’ straw takes up the moisture necessary for 'fermenta- 
tion. Where pits are available this difficulty may be overcome 
by allowing the straw* to remain immersed for 2 to 4 days, 
after which the free liquid may be drained off. In the case of 
heaps or stacks on open ground no advantage appears to be 
obtained by continued wetting with large quantities of water, 
and we suggest, as a more effective method of securing the neces- 
sary saturation of the straw, sprinkling the heap comparatively 
lightly with water and allowing a couple of days to elapse before 
a second sprinkling is given. During this time a slight fermen- 
tation with increase in temperature sets in, rendering the straw 
more capable of absorbing a second slight application of water 
than w'oiild otherwise be the case. When examination has shown 
that the interior of the heap has become uniformly moist, 
the source of nitrogen may be applied in the form of solution, or 
in the case of cyanamide and other products, this may be broad- 
casted over the surface of the heap and watered in. The mo^^st 
wnvenient method of making the heap, wetting the straw, and 
supplying the necessary nitrogen for fermentation depends so 
much on local conditions that much must be left to the initiative 
of the farmer himself. 

General Oliaraeteristics of Artificial Farmyard Manure.— 

Artifieiai farmyard manure prepared from straw is a well disinte- 
grated plastic material in wMeh the tubular character of the straw 
: has been to a great extent destroved. There is an almost eom- 
'' ;pfete ab^nee of smell, the little there is being slightly fusty or 
' -fhoiiHy in character. When prepared through the agency of a 
in the presence of free lime, there is a tendency 
^tewariis.the prcMiuetion of a blackish colour, while: if prepared 
' alkiiesysueii. ':,as ammonkm earbbhate, liquid 
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ammoriia, or compounds giving free ammonia sucli as urea or 
peptone, or in the presence of sodium h^^drovide or sodium car- 
bonate, the colour is dark brown, and differs only slightly 
from natural product. The liquid, which is gradually 
expressed from the fermenting straw as more and more diy matter 
is lost by fermentation, has a dark brown colour and a smell which 
is indistinguishable from stale urine. 

Application of Besults to the Production of Ordinary 
Pamjard Manure. — Since it has been possible to produce 
material identical in physical properties with well-rotted farmyard 
manure , differing only in chemical composition in so far as the 
latter contains appreciable quantities of phosphorus and potash 
derived from foods consumed by the animal, the possibility siig- 
’ gested itself that the results might be applicable to the making of 
ordinary farmyard manure and led to an inquiry in this direction. 

Of the three constituents ordinarily present in manure — urine, 
fiuees and straw" — the fceces appears to contribute to the physical 
character of the product only, since manure can be produced with- 
out their presence. Moreover, definite experiments have shown 
that, chemically, faecal nitrogen is to a great extent inert and 
is not capable of contributing to the decomposition of straw to 
any degree comparable with urine nitrogen. On the contrary, 
certain methods of feeding farm animals, and particularly of 
horses, sometimes lead to the production of faeces containing 
quantities of readily available carbohydrates, and it has been 
shown* that such faeces are capable of supporting the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen. There is every reason to suppose , there- 
fore, that the fecal portion of the manure heap inclines 
slightly in the direction of itself requiring nitrogen rather than 
acting as a source of nitrogen for the decomposition of straw 
With the above exception of some horse fieces, the solid excre- 
ments of farm animals may be regarded as having reached a state 
similar to that observed above in fermented straw, i.e., 
containing roughly 2 per cent, of nitrogen in the dry 
matter. This is borne out by the following mean figures which 
have been obtained from various sources: — 

Horse faves (mean of 8 records) = 2*00 per cent, H . in dry matter. 

„ „ 11 „ ) = 1*88 ,, „ ,, „ 

Sheep „ 7 „ ) - 1*92 „ „ ,, „ 

Average of 26 records = 1*93 „ „ 

We thus see that during the process of digestion, and also 

possibly by virtiire of bacterial action in th.e intestinal tracts, the 


* Jonr. Agric. ScL, 1917, Vol. VIII, p. 299. 
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percentage of organised nitrogen closely agrees with the figure 
repeatedly found for fermented straw to which purely mineral 
nitrogen was supplied, and subsequently converted by a bacterial 
action into organised nitrogen. 

Since evidence of this stabilised condition is found in the 
product of the fermentation of straw and urine, and also in the 
undigested portion of food passing through the animal, it might 
be expected that comparable conditions would prevail in the 
inaiiiire heap. Despite the fact that the manure heap 
iisnaily consists of the liquid and solid excrements of different 
animals fed with widely different diets, together with litter of 
various kinds and in variable proportions, and that this mixture 
is allowed to mature under conditions absolutely lacking in 
iinifonnity, the majority of the available data regarding the 
composition of farmyard manure indicate a striking similarity 
ill the percentage of fixed or “ non-ammoniacal ’’ nitrogen. 

giving details of the methods of feeding or 
of the conditions under which the manure was produced, it 
may be sufficient to state that the mean content of fixed or 
organised nitrogen in manure made under controlled conditions 
in America, on the Continent, and in this country, proves to be 
2.09 per cent, as a mean of 43 records. We are now^ in a 
position to appreciate more accurately the character of the 
changes which proceed during the making and storage of 
manure. Eepeoted experirnents carried out during the last three 
decR fles have shown that during this process a very considerable 
proportion of the nitrogen originally contained in the food and 
litter is almost invariably lost, and this loss, wMch may 
liiBoimt to upwards of 40 or 50 per cent, of the whole, appinars 
to Ml largely, or even exclusively, on the urine nitrogen, i.e., 
the most valuable nitrogen, since it is the most readily avail- 
able , constituent of the manure. To prevent or reduce this 
loss both chemical and physical measures have been suggested, 
all; of which, have proved either, ineffective or have interfered 
seiicrtsly with the rotting process. 

. If dung-making lie regarded as essentially a strawy-rotting 
,;y .process'' it is ' possible to obtain some explanation of much of 
the' lciss'‘iviieh Ms' been found to occur. We have seen that the 
nitiogeB-fixing power of straw is strictly limited, and that any 
siirpliw Biirogen ia^the form of ammonia is liable to loss by 
evapomtiim. "'It mar.lherefore be assumed 'th# the' practice of 
snpplymg concentrated feeding- .stuffs 'to farm'" livestock merely 
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results in an increased production of soluble nitrogen, which, 
owing to the normally overloaded condition of the litter, is 
liable to relatively greater loss than where such feeding stuffs 
are not used. 

We have attempted to test the accuracy of this view by 
computing the amount of nitrogen that ought under ordinary 
conditions to be recovered in the form of manure from any 
given system of feeding. For this purpose we have taken: — 

(a) the total amount of nitrogen contained in the straw used as litter ; 
this is apparently not in a form liable to loss ; 

(h) toe amount of indigestible or hecal nitrogen as calculated from the 
digestion co-eHicients of the foods consumed : 

(c) the amount of nitrogen which the quantity" of litter employed should 
]je theoretically capable of retaining, Le., 0*72 ib. of nitrogen per 
100 lb. of g^traw ; and, 

(d) the amount of nitrogen present as ammonia at the end of the experi- 
ment; this quantity is extremely variable and is determined by the 
actual conditions, icration, exposure, and the length of the period 
during ^vhicll the manure is stored. 

The application of this method to the actual results obtained 
in a number of feeding experiments shows that a fairly close 
approximation may be obtained. 

Two instances may be given, the first relating to Professor 
T. B. Wood’s experiment at Cambridge,'^ and the second to that 
of Professor Hendrick t on the feeding of bullocks on roots and 
straw. The following table gives an extract of Professor Wood’s 
data relating to the amount of total and digestible nitrogen 
supplied to the respective sets of animals, and the net amount 
excreted after deduction of the calculated nitrogen due to the 
live-weight increase of the animals./ As the animals were not 
fed with straw but were able to pick over that supplied as litter, 
it has been assumed that one-quarter of the whole would be 
consumed, and due allowance has been made for this. In the 
two instances, therefore, after making this deduction, 41.15 
and 83.85 lb. of nitrogen wei'e supplied to the animals, whilst 
only 80.9 and 46.70 lb. were recovered in the manure. The 
totals obtained by calculating the indigestible or faecal nitrogen, 
together with that contained in the litter and the amount which 
this litter is theoretically capable of fixing, closely approach 
those obtained by actual analysis of the manure, being SB. 6 as 


* Jour, Ame. Scl, 1907^08, Vol II, p. 207. 
t North Scot Coll. Agric., 1918, Bull. No. 22. 
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against 30.9 ib. and 46.51 as compared with 46.70 lb. in the 
two cases respectively. 

Ao Caki:. Cake. 



Total 

Indigest. 

Total 

Indigest. 


Nitrogen. 

or Fceeal 

Nitrogen. 

or Fmcal 



Nitrogen. 


Nitrogen. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Mangolds 

.. 17*6 

4-0 

17-6 

4*0 

Hay 

.. 

8-5 

2T3 

8*5 

Straw ... 

9*0 

1-7 

8-6 

T65 taken 





as food) 

( . iib 6 ... ... ... 

— 

— 

42-8 

5‘56 

Total Nitrtigen minus nitrogen 41T5 

14-2 

83’85 

HV71 

in live-weight increase. 








Caknlated. 

Faical nitrogen 

— 

14-2 

— 

19*71 

Straw ,5 

— 

7-3 

— 

7*0 

Nitrogen lixed by litter 

— 

10-2 

— 

9*8 

Nitrogen found as ammonia 

— 

T9 

— 

10*0 

Total icaiuiilated) 

_ 

33-8 

= 

46*51 

Total iictnally found ... 

... 

30-9 


40*70 


The data referring to Professor Hendrick’s experiments are 
contained in the table below in a somewdiat condensed form. 
The total amount of nitrogen supplied to the animals as food 
amounted to 613 lb., and of this it has been calculated that 4’2 lb. 
were retained by the increase in live-weight of the animals, thus 
making the t^rl amount which should have been present in the 
dung equal t(?^l lb., whilst only 524 lb. were actually recovered 
''as organic and ammonia nitrogen. For the calculation, we have 
taken the fecal nitrogen as given by Professor Hendrick as 
276 lb., the nitrogen contained in the litter as 100 lb., and the 
amount of nitrogen which would be fixed by the litter (equal to 
146 cwt. with a dry matter content of 91 per cent., as 107 lb. 
It will be seen that the sum thus obtained is 537 lb. by calcula- 
tion, as against 524 lb. by analysis. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Professor Hendrick himself calls attention to the fact 
that the cattle used in the experiment did better than might 
have been expected from accepted scientific standards of digested 
litter, and raises the question as to whether the foods actually 
used were not more digestible and of higher starch value than 
h altowed in Kellner’s tables. If this were the case, it would 
simply mean that the amount allowed in our calculation as indi- 
gestible or f fecal nitrogen is somewhat too high, and would 
^nseqnentiy bring the totals of the analytical and the calcu- 
lated MQOunts into still closer agreement. 
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Aiiahffical Uata. 

lb. 

Calculated Data. 

lb. 

Kitrogeii supplied in food 

= 613 

Iiidig. (fiecal) nitrogen... 

= 276 

Nitrogen „ litter 

- 100 

N itrogen in litter 

Nitrogen fixed l)y litter 
(16*352 ib. (o 91 per 

= 100 

Total nitrogen ... 

Total nitrogen recovered 

= 713 

cent, dry matter x 0*72, 
Le., fixation constant) 
Nitrogen as ammonia ... 

= 107 

= 54 

in dung ... ... ‘ 

524 

Total calculated 

. = 537 

Similar calculations 

have 

been made in the 

case of 


other feeding experiments, but these two instances will probably 
suffice to show that the amount of nitrogen which we found 
straw to be capable of fixing in the laboratory, is also most 
probably built up into organic form and to the same extent 
under ordinary farm conditions. It is, perhaps, outside the 
scope of this paper to suggest means by which the observed 
losses which occur in the making of manure may be minimised, 
but rational practice would appear to lie in the direction of a 
more liberal use of litter in order to increase the amount of 
ammonia that can be fixed, with the further result of a con- 
siderable increase in the dung-making capacity of a given 
number of stock. 
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THE CLAYING OF FEN SOILS. 

WiLFBID S. Maxsfielb, B.A., 

Adclsofif Chemist, School of AgrlciiUiire, Cambridge. 

The true fen soils of East Anglia, or “ Blacklands ” as they 
are called, are light soils, black in colour, containing a very 
high percentage of organic matter, the mineral matter present 
being iiiainlv coarse and fine sand, only a very small percentage 
of the finer particles l^eing present. Even the top soil may 
contain over 50 per cent, of organic matter, and in the subsoil 
the high organic content is even more marked, until a layer of 
unadulterated peat is struck, sometimes within a foot of the 
surface. This layer of peat may be only a few inches in 
thickness, in which ease the local name of “ Bears’ Muck ” 
is given it, or it may continue to a depth of several feet. Under 
this peat is either sand and gravel, or clay, and on this the 
value of the land depends. Biacldand overlying clay is superior 
in every way to that overlying sand and gravel, and if the clay 
is witliiii four feet of the surface, then the process of clajhig 
the top soil is rendered cheaper and the land has an increased 
value. 

Historical* — The practice of claying fenland is undoubtedly 
an ancient one, though exactly when and where it had its origin 
it is impossible to say. xlrthur Young, in his Lincolmhtre, 
wiitten in 1799, does not mention it, from which it may 
perhaps be assumed that it was not then a common practice. 
Samuel Wells in his History of the Drama ye of the 
Great Level of the Feiu, 1880, gives an interesting note 
cm thiS' subject in which he says: "'This mode of manage- 
ment is so very modern, that the, author finds some difficulty 
ill giving m accurate description of its singular process.” He 
.eoiitinties, “The object is to give solidity to the land; but i^ 
is for experience to prove whether the heavier soil will not force 
itself hack before the industrious owmer can reap the reward 
of the expense he has thus unavoidably ineun*ed., One beneficial 
effect, lindotibtecly, arises from the measure — ^the employment 
of the poordl ; 

In 1841 Mr, Morton, .writing in the Journal of the Royal 
Ayrkkltnml Socktp, says : "" 'This mode of improving peaty soils 
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extends over a very large district, indeed it is equal in extent 
to the extent of the fens, for, although the ^xliole of the Feiiland 
in Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire and Oam- 
biidgeshire has not been so treated, there is scarcely a farmer 
but what has, and is now proceeding ^vi^;h this most important 
improvement. I have witnessed this operation for the last 15 
years; and I believe it was begun long before/’ Skertchly in 
his Fenland, 1878, refers to the practice as having been in much 
favour for the past 20 years. 

As the coat in 1841 was estimated by Mr. George Cooke, 
manager of Lord Harrowby’a Lincolnshire estate, at only 
54s. per acre, the increase in yield of wheat obtained being 10 
bushels per acre of 10 per cent, heavier ^ grain, the im- 
provement to last 15 years, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
the practice increased rapidly. As the price of corn rose, so 
claying grew in popularity, for the increased cost of labour 
was small in comparison. 

With the decline in agriculture the practice was gradually 
discontinued by the smaller tenant farmers, but it was kept alive 
by the larger farmers, many of whom owned their holdings. 
For some years before the AVar it was again growing in favour. 
With the extreme scarcity of labour during the War all opera- 
tions of this nature were of necessity stopped, and it was only 
during the winter of 1919 — 1920 that it was recommenced to 
any extent. Indeed, with the very high cost of labour, and the 
uncertainty of the outlook, the wonder is that it was recom- 
menced at all, and it argues well of the practice that it should 
be those men who had had most experience of it in the past 
who w’ere the first to restart. 

Objects. — Claying is usually done in the winter months, 
when other work on the farm is slack, and the field selected 
has generally carried corn the previous year. The objects 
aimed at are : — 

1. To apply a maximum amount of clay to the surface soil 
wdth a minimum of labour. 

2. To avoid burying any of the “made” top soil, but to con- 
serve it on the surface. 

3. To replace the clay removed, refilling the trenches 
with inert peat, material which it is useless to incorporate 
with the top soil (which already contains excess of organic 
matter), but which, being of a porous nature, will assist 
drainage. 
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Metlioii of Claying- — Operations are begun by opening fur- 
rows with a horse plough 13 yards apart and parallel to each 
other. It is usual to plough 2 furrows 10 to 12 in. in widths 
leaving 12 in. of unploughed land in the centre, thus making 
the trenches roughly 3 ft. mde at the top. " The workman 
begins at one end of a furrow^ by sinking a hole about 5 ft. 
long and 3 ft. wide. The top soil is laid on one side of the 
hole; the peat from the first hole is piled at the end of 
the furrow. The clay, which lies directly under the peat, is 
struck at various depths from 2 to 6 feet. If the clay is deeper 
than 6 feet, then the operation becomes difficult and expen- 
sive, and will not as a rule be attempted. From three to four 
spits of clay (3 to 4 feeti are then thrown out into heaps, half 
on one side of the hole and half on the other. The sides of 
the hole are undercut to some extent, so that the maximum 
amount of clay may be obtained from each hole. Holes are 
then sunk all up the furrow, about 1 foot apart, the 
space being left to shore up the sides of the trench and beep 
them from caving in; also to act as a dam to prevent the 
water, which rapidly accumulates in each hole as it is dug, 
from filling the trench. In digging the second hole the top 
soil is laid on one side as before, but the peat is thrown into the 
first hole, and thus the useless material dug from each hole 
helps to fill up the preceding one. 

It is the custom among some farmers to cut away the par- 
tition left between each hole after the clay has been removed 
and the partition has served its purpose. In this way a con- 
tinuous trench is made across the field, so that as it is filled 
with porous peat it acts as a drain, which discharges its water 
at either end into the dykes surrounding every field. Tliis 
practice seems to he thoroughly sound and may be commended 
to the notice of those who are not at present in the habit of 
carrying it out. 

Hailing completed several holes, the workman goes hack and 
spreads the heaps of day evenly over the land to a distance of 
tl yards on each side of the trench. 

The tools used are an ordinary spade for clearing aivay the 
top mil mi peat, a fork for spreading the clay, a small 'light 
'Wooden shovel or spoon with a thin sharp cutting edge and 
ateiit 12 to 14 in. deep, for digging the clay, and' a large 
wooden ^ scmip tor throwing out the water as it accumulates in 
eaeli hole back into the preceding one. The amount of water 




te., ' ' 




Fid. 1.— Diggini^ tlie Clay, wliioli is 4 ft. below the surface. 




•' 'ili , 1'^ f* 


Fid. 2. — The Clay spread, and Trench ready for filling in. 
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met with Y-^aries greatly: where there is much to be contended 
with it renders the operation difficult and expensive. 

The clay having been excavated and spread over the whole 
field, the Yvork of filling in the trenches is begun. Three 
furrows are ploughed round each trench, usually with a 
digging plough, to a depth of 8 or 10 inches. After the third 
furrow has been turned the plough is followed by a gang of 
men with spades, vtho remove about 12 inches of subsoil and 
peat from the bottom of the furrow, and throw it into the open 
trench. The plough follows and turns a fourth furrow, the 
bottom of which is dug out and thrown, into the trench as 
before. This process is continued until the trench is filled in. 
By this ingenious method, known locally as subsoiling, the top 
soil remains on the surface, and the trench is filled with peat. 
The whole field is then ploughed, the clay being buried 
to a depth of 6 inches. The cultivator follows, and the land is 
prepared for a crop of potatoes or mangolds in the usual way, 
roots being usually the crop chosen to follow an application of 
clay. 

Cost. — The digging of the holes and the excavation and 
spreading of the clay is done by skilled ''Toolmen by piece- 
work. The cost varies with the depth of the clay and the 
amount of water present in the soil. Prices ascertained in the 
winter of 1919 — 1920 varied from 11s. to 15s. per chain of 
trench dug. The cost of claying per acre in that particular 
season was approximately as follows, clay being struck at a 
depth of 4 feet, and Y^^ater not being excessive: — 

£ s. d. 

Setting* out work with plough ... ... ... 0 6 0 

Cost of digging’ holes, excavating and spreading clay, 
trenches 13 \nl. apart, 12s. per chain, Le,, 17 chains 

@ 12s. 10 4 0 

Cost of filling in (suhsoiling), including plough ... ... 2 10 0 

£1:3 0 0 

The work is hard and requires a good deal of skill, and the 
'' Toolnien’’ earn from 9s. ■ to 10s. per day of hours. 
Wages are always rather higher in the fen country than in 
the surrounding districts, but most of the work is done by the 
piece. In fact, the amount of piece work is a characteristic 
of fen farming, the result being a more efficient and better type 
of lolioiir, as under tlii. system men earn what they are in- 
dividually worth. A '' Toolman,” that is a skilled man, in the 
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prime of life is n early always at piece work either dA’ldng, 
claying, inannre carting and spreading, hoeing, or harvest 
work, the horses being worked mainly by lads. 

Bnration of the Claying, — ^For the purpose of valuations of 
Tenant Eight, claying is valued on a seven-year basis, but this 
is generally admitted to be a very conservative estimate. 
G-eorge Cooke, already mentioned above, estimated claying to 
last for 15 years, and provided it has been well done, there is 
no doubt that its effects may he seen for 20 years. The 
full benefit is not felt until the second year, by which time 
fche clay has become thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 
During the first year much of the clay may be observed lying 
on, the surface in small lumps. 

After a period of 15 years the operation may generally be 
repeated YYuth profit. By that time most of the clay will have 
been wasliecl through the top soil. Indeed, the writer has known 
fields which have been clayed 3 and 4 times at intervals of from 
15 to 20 years. 

Benefits of Claying. — As regards the benefits derived by 
various crops from claying, exact figures are wanting, but it is 
safe to say that both quantity and quality are affected. It is 
% fact that originally, when these lands were first reclaimed 
and brought into cultivation, the first improvement carried 
out after draining w'as the application of large quantities of 
clay. Without such an application it was found impossible to 
grow wheat at all., while oats yielded but a poor, light crop. 
Practitioners have declared to the writer that their potato crops 
■were increased by 2 tons an acre after clawng, and man- 
golds considerably more. Heavy crops of corn will stand 
better on land -which has been recently clayed, and this point 
is of first importance in a district where the greatest bugbear to 
the farmer is a laid crop. 

It ,is by no means easy altogether to account for the great 
benefit' " derived by fenland from a heavy application of clay, 
T'here is no doubt that several factors are immlved. That the 
action is neither entirely chemical nor' entirely mechanicah' is 
certain. It has been, held by some writers that the clay 
supplies lime. In which the top soil is deficient. i\ glance at 
Tie analyses given below of two t\q)ical blackland soils, wdtii 
'their'' underlying clays, will show that the top soil already 
,p!en,ty of lime, and that the clay contains only ai 
'Terr small percentage. In exceptional eases where the top 
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soil is acid, the small amount of lime in the clay will have 
a beneficial effect, 3^et, generally speaking, there is no deficiency 
of lime in the top soil to make up. 

The potash supplied by the clay is a factor which must 
be considered. In experiments on the manuring of blackland 



■carried out betw'een 1898 and 1907 by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Department of Agriculture, it was found that no benefit 
was gained by the potato crop from the addition of sulphate of 
potash to other artificial manures. This is borne out by 
experience, for the almost universal dressing for potatoes 

0 
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on tMs land consists simply of from 8 to 10 cwt. per acre of 
superpliospiiate, no potash manure being used. 

Of all the benefits, however, the most important seem to 
he consolidation and drainage. With soils containing only 20 
to 25 per cent, of mineral matter, and from 50 to over 70 pei: 
cent, of humus, the consolidation effected by an application of 
upwards of 100 tons of clay per acre is obvious. 

It may be noted here that Clay No. II in the analysis is 
really not clay and contains over 70 per cent, of coarse and 
fine sand. This is realised by the farmer to be very inferior 
material, but running through it are veins of Clay No. 11 a, 
which, as may be seen by the analysis, is a very superior 
day, containing over 50 per cent, of the finer fractions. 

The solidity given to these blackland soils by a dressing 
of clay is quite remarkable. As Mr. -Pusey says, in 
the Journal of the RoifaJ Agricultural Society^^ “ In wet 
weather, even on a stubble, a horse will often sink in to the 
fetlocks; yet where so slight a dressing of clay as 40 cartloads- 
per acre has been applied in the previous winter, he will find 
a firm footing.” 

In the opinion of the writer the much improved drainage 
resulting from the modern method of claying already de- 
scribed, is one of the greatest benefits derived from it. In 
sinking a dyke across a field it will be found that the water 
table in the centre of the field is very much nearer the surface 
than it is at either side, where it is lowered by the proximity 
of the open drains which surround every field. It is clear 
that a series of trenches 13 yards apart, 6 ft. deep, filled with 
a porous material such as peat, and discharging into open 
drains at each end, will assist the free movement of water 
through the soil and improve the drainage. This point 
should be borne in mind by those who contemplate carrying 
out work of this nature. 

Owing to the very high percentages of humus it was found 
impossible to make mechanical analyses of the top and subsoils. 


Mmjid A§rk. Bm., Vol, II, p. 409. 
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THE EFFECT OF CHALK ON THE 

CULTIYATION OF HEAVY LAND. 

E. EusselL; D.Sc., F.E,S., and B. A. Keen, FXP» 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, 

It has long been known in a general way that chalk or lime 
facilitates the cultivation of land, but so far as we are aware 
no field measurements are on record to show the magnitude of 
the effect. In the winter of 1912-18 large plots of land were 
chalked at Eothamsted, but strips of unchalked land were left 
in each field for purposes of comparison. Eecords have been 
kept of the crops; these are given in Table I and show as a 
result of chalking an increased yield of clover, which reacts on 


Table I . — Effect of Chalking on Yield of Crop. Chalk applied ^ 
Novemhevy 1912, to March, 1913. 



Sawpit Field. i 

Gt. Harpenden Field. 

Year. 

Crop. 

Yield per acre on 

Crop. 

Yield per acre on 

Un- 

chalked. 

Chalked 

20, loads 1 50 loads 
per acre. 

XJii- 

chalked. 

Chalked 
20 loads 
per acre. 

1914 

Oats, bush. ... 

44*6 

37-3 

i 

41*1 

Potatoes, tons 

9*3 

8*8 

1915 

CloTer, cwt. ... 

19-4 

35*8 

39-2 

Barley, bush. 

36*2 

33*9 






Straw, cwt. ... 

19*1 

18*9 






IVheai, bush. 

20*9 

19*6 






Straw, cwt. ... 

21-4 

20*5 

1916 

Wheat, bush. 

27-S 

33-8 

30*2 

IVheat, bush. 

31*7 

27*3 


Straw, cwt, ... 

38-0 

40-3 

35-0 

Straw, cwt. ... 

39*7 

37*3 






Oats, bush. ... 

31 *4 

38*5 






Straw, cwt. .. 

20*0 

25*6 

1917 ; 

Oats, bush. ... 

25*8 

29*7 

27*1 

'Wheat, l>usli. 

24*5 

27*7 


Straw, cwt. ... 

23*4 

22*8 

I 22*9 

Straw, cwt. ... 

IS '5 

; 20*1 


i y Plots not separated. 


1918 

1919 

1920 


"Wheat 
Wheat 
Oats ... 


1921 


Potatoes 


... i 



subsequent crops, but there is no increase in wheat, oats or 
potatoes, apart from that due to the growth of clover. On the 

0 2 
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old four-course rotation the gain would have been obvious, but 
now that the rotation is widened to one of six courses or more, 
it is less evident. 

The ploughman always declares, however, that he can tell 
by the ease of working where the chalk is applied, and during 
the past six years attempts have been made to devise some means 
of measuring the benefit obtained. So long, however, as we 
were working with horse implements no success resulted. 
Recently a tractor has been substituted for horses in the main 
work of cultivation, end among its advantages is the fact thais 
its work can be exactly measured and recorded. These measure- 
ments are of great economic importance because the farmer pays ' 
direct for every additional pound on the drawbar pull. The 
Rothaiiisted Experimental Station is endeavouring to secure its 
own dynamometer, but so far no satisfactory implement is on the 
.market. For the present purpose, however, wn were fortunate 
in interesting the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., and in borrowing 
from them, not only their high class dynamometer, but also the 
services of their Engineer, Mr. J. L. Bent, who took the 
measurements and calculated the results. 

The paiiicuiar field on which the measurements were made is 
Pastures Field (also called Sawpit Field), which had been 
ploughed ill October, 1920, immediately after the oat crop was 
removed. It was cross-ploughed in March last to a depth of 
7 in., using an Austin tractor, and for part of the wnrk a Ean- 
some three-fuiTow plough, for the remainder a Cockshiitt three- 
furrow plough. The measurements recorded in Table 11 were 
taken diiriiig this cross-ploughing. 

The figures show that chalking not only increases the speed of 
ploughing but considerably reduces the drawbar pull, so that the 
cultivation is effected by the expenditure of less work and there- 
fore of less petrol and less w'ear and tear on the tractor and 
implements. The increase in speed in the case of the Cockshutt 
plough is from an average of 2.18 to one of 2.23 miles per hour : 
in the case of the Eansome plough from 1.98 to 2.21 miles. 
The drawbar pull fell from 1,588 lb. to 1,858 lb. for three 
furrows with the Cockshutt, and from 1,610 to 1,425 lb. for 
three farrows with the Eansome plough. 

The idterai^e of all results is a saving of 180 Ih. (Inmhar pull and 
an uiditional mde of ploughing in every 9 hotirs tvork as a con^ 
seqmiice of chalhmg. The practical importance of this result 
needs no emphmis. There can he little doubt that all other 
eulfreqfmns are facillfated hy chalking. Seeing the-t the chalk 
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iias already been applied 9 years and is still lightening the 
work to this extent it has obviously saved a considerable amount 


Table II. — 3Ictuif.7'e)M.ents for cross -jilou^/hing Zand already giknujlied in Auturmu 
Cochslaitt Plough^ Austin Tractor. 


1 

Ace rage. : Unchalkcd. 

Olmnjed, 

1 ;20 loads fine elialL'. 

Chalked, 

50 loads 'd.lug ” chalks 

i Centre 

S.E. 

Centre 

S.E. 

Centre 

S.E. 

: plot. 

plot. 

plot. 

plot. 

plot. 

plot. 

Miles per hour .. ; 2*14 

Draught per plough.^ 

2*21 

2*50 

2'27 

2‘27 

1*88 

lb i 516 - 

509 

465 

446 

483 

417 

Per sq. in. in furrow 






section, lb. ... 7 '87 

7-12 

6*63 

6 'ST 

1 6-90 

1,450 

5*95 

Drawbar pull, lb. ...i 1,548 

1,527 

1,395 

1,337 

1,250 


Eansome Plough, Austin Tractor. 


Miles per hour 
Draught per plough. 

1 1-98 


2*15 


22-7 


Ih 

i 537 


467 


! 483 


Per sq. in. in furrow, 

t 






section, lb, ... 
Drawbar pull, lb. , . . 

j 

7-67 


6-67 


1 6*90 


1 


1,400 


! 1450 



Depth of ploughing, 7 inehes. 


Average of all results. 

U-nchalked. Chalked. 


Miles per hour 2T1 2*22 

Draught per plough, lb. 521 461 

Per sq. in. in furrow section, lb 7*89 6*57 

Drawbar pull, lb 1,562 1.380 


in labour and will now save a great deal in the tractor. If it was 
desirable to apply chalk in the old horse days, it has become mneh 
more important to do so now, when every pound of drawbar pull 
has to be paid for and every fraction of a mile per hour additional 
speed means so much money saved. It is probably not too much 
to say that the liming or chalking of heavy land should be 
regarded as one of the essential factors in the use of the tractor. 
The difference becomes even more striking when a heavier 
tractor is used with the heavy plough, as would often happen in 
autumn and winter work. For comparison with the corres- 
ponding columns in Table II. the following figures are given. 


Eansome Plough with Titan Tractor. 



Unchalkcd. 

^0 loads chalks 


Centre plot. 

Centre plot. 

Miles per hour ... 

1*23 

1-Sl 

Draught per plough, lb 

608 

475 

Per sq. in. in furrow section, lb. 

8-68 

6*78 

Drawbar pull, lb. 

1,825 

1,425 


A part of this difference is due to the heavier weight of the 
Eansome plough, but the greater portion can he attributed to 
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the compactiBg of the soil in front of the plough by the Titan 
tractor, which weighs 60 cwt. against 80 cwt. for the Austin* 
In addition the Austin runs with two wheels in the furrow, 
whereas the Titan runs on the unploughed soil. 

It would be interesting to know Just why chalk or lime has the 
remarkable effect here described, and the inquiry is being made 
in the Soil Physics Laboratory at Eothamsted, because the action 
cannot properly be exploited until it is understood. 

It is possible that the chalk affects the degree of moistness of 
tie soil. There is a difference in the appearance of the land 
after rain, which suggests a difference in moisture content. In 
walking over the field in winter one notices a drier, more porous 
look on the chalked plots, and the land is less sticky; this is 
seen every winter, and is frequently demonstrated to visitors. 
This is no doubt an important factor in determining the improved 
giwvth of clover on chalked land, which then reacts on the sub- 
sequent crops. 

It would not follow that the soil was actually drier because it 
looked so : the same results would be obtained if the soil were 
Jigliteiied or puffed up so that its pore space were increased. 

It is not proposed, however, to discuss here the reasons for 
the effect of chalk : the important point is that chalk lightens 
the soil to the marked extent indicated by these measurements. 

It is hoped to be able to extend these measurements and 
ascertain the effect of other manures on the work of cultivation. 
Farinyarcl manure is known to lighten the soil : green manure 
is assumed to have the same action. Sir A. D. Hall, when at 
Eotliamsred, shoired that the various artificial manures acted on 
soil each in a characteristic way, and it seems probable that 
these also may affect the work of the tractor. It is obvious that 
any action a fertiliser may have, in increasing or diminishing 
the resistance of the soil to the tillage implements must be taken 
into aceoiiiit by the farmer in determining his choice of materials 
for use. 
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BRITISH GROWERS’ SCHEME FOR 
GRADING AND PACKING APPLES. 

W. J. Lobjoit, O.B.E., Controller of Horticulture, 

AND 

H. V. Taylor, B.Se., M.B.E., Deputy Controller of Hoiiiaulture . 

The scheme for establishing in this country a proper system 
of grading and packing apples for the market, referred to in 
the article on Grading and Packing ” in the July issue of this 
Journal, has now been published by the Federation of British 
Growers, In this article an attempt has been made to explain 
this scheme, and a few notes have been added which, it is 
hoped, will be of assistance to those growers who may desire 
to adopt a system of grading and packing to meet the require- 
ments of the scheme. In the past horticultural journalists 
have written much on this subject, and many meetings of 
the trade have been held to discuss measures of reform ; 
this clearly indicates that the problem is not a new one. 
The minds of the traders and the general public, however, 
were not, a few" years ago, susceptible to new ideas so drastic 
as to revolutionise the whole system of marketing, and little 
progress was made. Experience in marketing British apples 
during 1919, when a large quantity was wasted, combined 
with the large importations of well-packed foreign and colonial 
fruit during 1920, has caused horticulturists to view the matter 
from a different aspect. The retailer also, reflecting the prefer- 
ence of the consumer, has taken a definite stand, and by 
favouring in his purchases the well-graded and properly-packed 
imported fruit has clearly shown that he was by no means 
satisfied with the present system of marketing the home 
produce. 

The Ministry has been urging all concerned to adopt im- 
proved methods of grading, packing and marketing, and with 
public opinion tending strongly towards action in the same 
direction, the Federation of British Growers has rightly seized 
a favourable opportunity for launching a practical scheme to 
deal with the problem. Those concerned in drawing up this 
scheme and in devising machinery for carrying it into opera- 
tion deserve the support and goodwill of all British horticul- 
turists, and of the public in general. If it is taken up en- 
thusiastically by those interested in the growing and distri- 
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btttioii of applies, the scheme will probably revolutionise the 
system of packing fruit for the market and place it on a 
business footing. The Federation of British Growers is- 
makin,g history, and the moYement will certainly be noted- 
when the history of British fruit growing is written. 

It is hoped that the articles on ‘‘ ilarketing of Fruit ” and 
'' Grading and Packing ’’ in the June and July issues 
respectively of this Journal, made it clear that to ensure success 
it was necessary that any scheme should be an agreed one, 
approved and supported by all sections of the horticultural 
industry — the grower, the wholesaler and the retailer. The- 
Federation of British Growers fully realised this important 
point, and having prepared a tentative scheme, convened a 
meeting on 24th May, the Controller of Horticulture lacing' 
chairman, at which representatives of the Ministry, growers, 
wholesalers and retailers were present. The scheme of the- 
Federation w^as, after consideration and amendment to meet- 
the views of other sections, finally agreed to in the form set- 
out belowu 

Before definitely setting out the scheme, it is probably wise' 
to inform readers as to the course which the consideration of 
measures of reform has taken. A review of previous articles 
in this Journal would show that the Federation of British 
Growers proposed to issue labels to be used on packages com 
taining apples properly graded and packed in accordance with 
the agreed conditions. Secondly, it was necessary to lay 
down standards for grades of fruit, quality, size of package,, 
in terms of figures, so that the buyers and the sellers of the 
labelled packages would be able to discuss business matters in 
a language understood by all. 

'Spaces are left on the label for the grower to fill in the name 
of the variety, the grade of apple, and net weight or count 
of the package, and to add, if he desires to do so, his trad© 
or other private mark. The label, duly completed by the 
grower, and used on the packages of standard size, purports 
to describe the apples accurately, and therefore becomes a 
form of contract between the seller (the grower or his agent) 
and the buyer of the fruit. It thus goes far to establish the 
system of “ honest dealings,” a point strongly emphasized by 
the llinist^ry in the provisional scheme. 

The Federation of British Growers proposes to establish 
an A'smciation known as the British Growers' Marketing 
- Association, which will be responsible for the disteibution of 
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the labels, and for the general organisation of the scheme. 
All growers of fruit, and associations of such growers, will 
be able to join this Marketing Association, and so reap all the 
advantages which are afforded by a scheme of this kind. 
Whilst an organisation of this kind cannot relieve the grower 
of financial responsibility for packages bearing the label, the 
contents of which fall below the stated standards, it must, 
as a necessary safeguard to the scheme, set up a Tribunal of 
Arbitration wuth power to give authoritative decisions in such 
oases. ' 

The Scheme of the Federation of British CS-rowers« — ^The 
particulars of the scheme as agreed to by the industry are as 
follows : — 

1. Apples. — Special Dessert fruit such as Cox’s, &c. 

Quality — Perfect fruit only. Uniform colour and size. 

Grade — Miu. diam. in. 

Package — Peach box 17^ x Ilf x 4^ in. inside. 

Count — 

2. Apples.— Dessert. 

Quality — Colour, even throughout package ; sound, without any 
blemishes affecting keeping or quality; skin blemishes not to 
exceed 10 per cent, of the apples ; evenly sized, min. diam. 2 in, 

Grades—i^izes) 2 to 24 in., Blue paper; to 3 in., Pink and White 
paper ; 3 in. and over, Pink paper. 

Packages — British standard box, 18 x 11| x 10^ in. inside ; Bonnet; 
Half-bushel sieve. 

3. Apples.— Cooking. 

Quality — As in 2 ; Min. diam. 2f in. 

Grades — (sizes) 2f to 2| in., Blue paper ; 2f to 3f in., Pink and 
White paper ; 3f in. and over, Pink paper. 
Pac4a^es~HaIf-barrel; Barrel; Bushel-sieve; British standard box. 

2 and S. Every package to be well lined, with coloured paper shoAving 
at top. All wicker packages to be lined with stiff paper. Every 
apple packed in British standard boxes to be diagonally packed 
and separately wrapped. 

Sale, {a) Boxes — count or net Aveight, or minimum net Aveight. 

\b) Bonnet — Half-bushel and bushel sieves — tightly packed in layers. 

Half -barrels and barrels — tightly packed. 

Net weight or minimujii net weight. 

All these conditions only apply when packed P 

Eecoiomended standard sizes of empties (inside) : — 

Half-bushel— diam. 15 in.; depth at side 8 in.; depth in middle? in. 
Bushel-sieve— „ 17 „ ; „ 10| „ ; ,, „ 9 in. 

Half -barrel— diam at top and bottom 15 in. ; depth 16| in. 

,, „ middle 17 in. 

It will be noticed that the apples are classified into three 
■groups : Special Dessert, Dessert and Cooking. To be 
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marketed under the heading Special Dessert, the apples must 
be perfect fruits, of uniform colour and size, the minimum 
diameter of which shall be in. They are to be packed in 
peach boxes, and the number of apples is to be stated on the 
label. Many people will need convincing that perfect apples 
packed in shallow boxes will need any guarantee or label to 
sell them; from the method of packing the quality of the 
apples is apparent to the buyer, and no deception can be 
practised. Experience shows that growers now packing 
“ Specials ” in peach boxes have been quite satisfied with the 
results; and little complaint as to this class of fruit has been 
raised by the wholesaler or retailer. The action of the 
Federation of British Growers does, however, follow the 
practice which lias been adopted in South Africa for oranges, 
where the First Grade is described in the Fruit Export Act 
as “ Extra Specials.” In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Inspection and Sales Act of Canada, 1915, 
described the best grade as “ Fancy Quality,” but in the 
Amending Act of 1918 this quality was omitted, the inference 
being that no regulations were necessary for Fancy Quality ” 
fruit. 

Eeviewing the grades for dessert apples other than 
” Specials,” it will be noticed that the apples have been 
graded according to size; the distinction between the grades 
or sizes is to be made apparent by the use of different 
coloured paper. This has distinct advantages, one being that 
theoretically the grades ail start equal, and thus controversy 
as to whether a dessert apple of to 3 in. is superior or 
inferior to those of larger or smaller size cannot arise; 
secondly, traders have been accustomed to the use of coloured 
paper for differentiating the various grades of tomatoes — pink 
and white is used for the more expensive samples, pink for 
the medium price, and blue for the cheaper samples. This 
nomenclature for grades of apples appears to be unique*. 
Most emintries adopt a numerical system for classifying 
grades, such as 1, 2 and 3, though in some countries the 
word “ Domestie ” occurs. The scale of sizes 2 — in., 
2| — 3 in., and 3 in. and over would appear to apply well so 
far as British-grown dessert apples are concerned. It is 
probable that the middle size of fruit (2i— 3 in.), being the 
normal mm, will soon establish for itself the premier place on 
the ^ markets in preference to the larger and smaller sizes; 
so that, like tomatoes, the grades of apples ” Pink and 
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Whites/' Pinks/’ and “ Blues ” will in virtue of their 
respective merits adjust their positions in commerce. The 
scale of sizes must be subj^- to alteration, and possibly the 
standards of quality may be subject to modification ; the selected 
packages now chosen may give place to newer and more 
adaptable ones; but the colours, once selected should, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, remain unalterable. 

One can imagine that the Federation of British Growers 
and the Committee appointed to help them when discussing 
the matter, found very considerable difficulties in arriving 
at an agreement for standard packages. The British Standard 
Box would no doubt be recognised by most as the best 
package for dessert apples, but bonnets, in spite of their many 
disadvantages, by being non-returnable and of light w'eight, 
would be favoured by many; while the popular half -bushel 
sieve has served the British fruit grower too well in the 
past to be discarded lightly. Pecognising these claims the 
Grading and Packing Committee of the Federation of British 
Growers acted v/isely in deciding to include for the present 
all three packages. The measurement of the box and the half- 
bushel are stated so that standards for packages have at last 
been laid down. 

For cooking apples a similar method of grading and classi- 
fication is provided ; but the scheme has not recognised 
cooking apples of a size less than in. in diameter, a 

decision with which all growers may not agree. It should be 
realised that the label, to be of value, must be reserved 
to distinguish superior classes of apples, and most people 
would admit that' generally the public does not regard a small 
apple for cooking purposes as ideal. The grades, the sizes, 
and the selected colours of papers will probably meet with 
general approval. 

Four different types erf packages are to be recognised, the 
half-barrel, the barrel, the bushel sieve, and the British 
standard box. Experience will soon decide the most suitable 
of these packages for each variety of apples. For most 
varieties and samples of cooking apples the box may be too 
costly to use, but it is no doubt included in order to provide a 
package for special cookers such as Newton Wonder, Gascoyne 
‘Scarlet, Blenheim Orange and Peasgood" Nonsuch. Again, the 
respective sizes of these packages have been stated. The 
Ministry has been asked to bring to the notice of manu- 
facturers the necessity for making only such packages as are of 
the prescribed measurements. 
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Quality.— It is Yeiy difficult indeed to define and describe 
on paper wliat is meant by quality, and little criticism on tlie 
standard adopted can be made as the Committee has adopted 
a perfeetiy safe course in fixing a high and uniform standard 
for all apples. The scheme reads: '‘Colour even through 
package : sound, without blemishes affecting keeping or 
cfiiality; skin blemishes not to exceed 10 per cent, of the 
apples; evenly sized.*' In Canada, where a different standard 
of quality is fixed for each separate grade of apples, 1, 2, 
Domestic, and 3, not less than 90 per cent, of the fruit must 
be free from scab, bruise, wormholes and other defects in 
order to reach the standard of Grade 1; not less than 85 per 
cent, for Grade 2 and 80 per cent, for the Domestic Grade; 
and for Grade 3 the fruit must include no culls. After decid- 
ing to differentiate grades merely by sizes, each of which 
would be distinguished by a special coloured paper, and not 
by the usual classification of superiority, it was logical that 
the standard of quality should be the same for all grades. The 
Committee and the Federation of British Growers have, there- 
fore. in establishing grades and quality, departed, and 
departed widely, from the usual custom; but by adopting a 
very high standard of quality greater limitations on the 
extended use of the label have been imposed, and it may be 
necessary for most growers to adopt better hygienic measures 
for controlling pests and diseases before they will be able to 
produce apples in any quantity 90 per cent, free from 
blemishes and skin spot. The value of the scheme in stimulat- 
ing action in this direction will not be small. Again, the 
higher the standard of quality of fruit sold in labelled packages 
the greater appreciation will be given by buyers to such 
packages, which will raise the potential value of the label. 

PacMng. — All existing legislation on this subject in exporting 
countries requires that the apples shall be " properly packed.** 
It is very difficult to define the expression further, though 
Canada, states that “ properly packed *’ means tfiat the package 
should be well and properly filled. 

The Committee and the Federation of British Growers have 
expressed their intention clearly by stating that every package 
must be well lined, presumably with paper, to protect the 
sides of the package from bruising the apples, and so arranged 
that coloured paper shows on the top. It is further recognised 
that the sides of wicker packages, being rougher, tend to bruise 
apples more readily, and packing with stiff paper is insisted 
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on in this instance — a wise ruling. In all cases the apples are 
to be rightly packed in layers. To those experienced in pack- 
ing this rule appears unnecessary, for they recognise tha-t 
apples cannot be packed otherwise than in layers, and that 
tight packing is essential if the pack is to remain firm during 
the journey. Large numbers of fruit growers are, howerer, 
not familiar with packing, so that the ruling is sensible and 
necessary. For boxes the Committee and the Federation of 
British Growers have accepted the diagonal pack which is 
admittedly the best pack for market fruit, and one that 
remains firm under rough handling; but it will be a surprise 
to many to read that every apple must be separately wrapped. 
It is recognised that wrapped apples are easier to pack than 
unwrapped ones, that the fruit is prevented from slipping 
about and so travels and keeps better because of its added 
protective covering. The public too is familiar with and 
expects to buy oranges, and even some imported apples, 
wrapped in tissue paper. Both in the standard of quality 
fixed, however, and also in this regulation as to wrapping, the 
Federation has boldly set itself to reach a high ideal by one 
jump. The Ministry could not withhold its approval, but it 
may be questioned whether to start with the realisation of the 
ideal is not something of a counsel of perfection, and whether 
as a practical policy it would not have been better to have 
made a beginning with provisions a little less rigorous and 
then, as growers became familiarised with the scheme, to 
have tightened it up. The high level to which costs have 
mounted creates a difficulty for all growers, and amounts to a 
veritable scare to many; even the cost of tissue paper wrappers 
may be the straw that weights the scales of judgment against 
the adoption of the scheme. The more up-to-date growers 
will, however, probably consider that the greater efficiency 
outweighs a slight extra cost. 

It must never be forgotten that the scheme under review 
is primarily concerned with the home market. Eegiilations 
which may' be absolutely necessary for an export trade can 
here be safely and wisely dispensed with. One does not, in 
saying this, lose sight of the nascent export trade in English 
apples which before the War was attaining quite respectable 
dimensions, and which it is of immense importance to encour- 
to the utmost. In the question of packages, as a contrast, 
the Federation scheme wisely deals with the well-known 
susceptibilities of the grower with almost maternal tenderness, 
and has lent the SBgis of its protection to prolong the life ol 
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several forms of package hoary with antiquity— forms which 
the ardent reformer , hasty for the attainment of the ideal, 
might have rejected. 

Met Weight or Count. — The scheme to succeed has to meet 
the grievance of the retailer as to the honesty of the fruit, and 
especially so as regards the count or weight of apples in the 
package- For “ Special Dessert ” the number is more 
important than weight, and the count must be stated.' For 
boxes of dessert or culinary apples either the count or net 
weight (or minimum net weight) gives the needed informa- 
tion, and according to the scheme the grower may decide 
which to declare. For half-bushels, bushels, barrels, half- 
barrels, and bonnets, &c., net weight, or rather the minimum 
net weight has to be declared. Few will take offence or object 
to this, for it is now generally realised that the buyer of fruit 
is entitled to know the weight that he is purchasing. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that this voluntary scheme 
drawn up by the Federation of British Growers and approved 
of by the Committee representative of the horticultural 
industry, has adopted novel methods of classification of grad- 
ing, and established a peculiarly high and fixed standard of 
quality for all grades of apples. The scheme is to be launched 
by the Federation of British Growers, and experience in work- 
ing the scheme will indicate where modifications can be made. 
It has received the general support of the Ministry, and is 
earnestly commended to British fruit growers as the first step 
in the direction which the packing and marketing of all classes 
and kinds of vegetable produce, as well as fruit, must take 
(1) if the legitimate demands of a discriminating public are not 
to be met by imported produce only ; (2) if the reasonable require- 
ment of the retail distributor, that he shall be able to buy on 
something akin to the same basis on which he must sell, is to be 
met, and fS) finally, if British growers are not to be relegated 
into the wilderness of economic failure by the men who will 
organise upon business lines and adopt the new methods. 

This scheme is' purely voluntary, and will in no way 
interfere with, though it may exercise an influence upon, the 
marketing of produce of lower grades than those stated in the 
scheme. 
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COST OF HARVESTING POTATOES. 

Official Statistics for 1920 show that the acreage of potatoes 
in England and Wales was 544,615 with an estimated yield of 
8,151,000 tons. Considering the importance of this crop it is 
a surprising fact that no figures have previously been published 
dealing with the cost of harvesting potatoes. This report gives 
an account of an attempt which has been made to obtain informa- 
tion on this subject. 

Methods of Lifting. — Lifting is generally done by using 
the fork, the plough, or the potato digger. During the past year 
a few American potato lifters have been used. 

Lifting by the Forh is undoubtedly the oldest method. In this 
way the work is well done, and practically all the potatoes are 
removed from the soil without bruising. The work is both slow 
and laborious, however, and hence where large acreages had to 
be lifted, the Plough soon displaced the fork and generally gave 
satisfaction. The wastage with the plough is undoubtedly more 
than when the fork is used, but it is generally believed that the 
crop is harvested with a considerable saving of labour and 
expense. This practice is still followed for lifting potatoes grown 
in the heavier classes of soil, and even for first early varieties 
grown in light soils. 

In more modern times engineers turned their attention to 
machinery for agricultural purposes, and produced a mechanical 
Potato Digger which lifts the crop much quicker than had hitherto 
been possible with either the fork or the plough. In the early 
days, when the digger was in its experimental stage, it bruised 
the tubers considerably, and even with the present-day machines 
a certain amount of damage is done. Some bruising seems 
inevitable, as considerable force has to be exerted in throwing 
both tubers and earth well up into the air. Further wastage from 
loss of tubers occurs since the earth on falling to the ground 
covers many of the tubers, and it is probable that a considerable 
number remain buried in the soil and are not turned up by the 
harrows. In spite of these drawbacks, the digger has gained 
favour, and is now largely used in the extensive potato areas. 

Scope of Enquiry. — ^The Ministry was anxious to obtain, if 
possible, figures showing the comparative and approximate costs 
of harvesting potato crops by the three methods, and accordingly 
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imited farmers to fill up a Questioiinaire giving particulars of 
the soil, crop., acreage, method of lifting, and the man and horse 
power employed. Inspectors of the Horticultural Division 
co-operated with farmers in obtaining these figures. As a result 
the Ministry received repoiis of the cost of harvesting 703 acres 
of potatoes on 50" separate holdings; the information in 15 eases 
relating to 104 acres was not of sufficient value for the purpose, 
and was disregarded. 

Bearing in mind the fact that a small holder might not be in 
the position to use the same method of lifting as that employed 
by a large potato farmer, an attempt was made, (1) to find out 
what constituted a '' working unit ” for each system, e.g.^ the 
number of horses and amount of labour to keep one plough or 
one digger at work; (2) to determine the cost of keeping one of 
these units at work for one day ; and (3) to ascertain the quantity 
of potatoes lifted by each unit per day. 

It "was expected that the cost of lifting the potatoes would vary 
with the different classes of soil, seeing that both the size of the 
crop and ease of working the soil would be largely influenced 
by its texture. The figures for each class of soil were tabulated 
under three headings, Heavy Soils, Medium Soils, and Light 
Soils, From these figures it was seen that a working unit could 
raise in a day a larger quantity of potatoes on medium soils than 
on heavy soils, whilst on light sands the tonnage raised per day 
was slightly less than on medium loams. The latter is probably 
due to the fact that the medium soils yield heavier crops than 
do sands. 

Lifting by the Fork. — From the information received, it 
was impossible to draw any conclusions as to what constituted 
a “ working unit ” in the ease of the fork. For instance, one 
farmer employed 7 labourers with forks to 3 women gatherers; 
another farmer, 2 labourers with forks to 2 hoys; and a third 
12 labourers with forks to 12 gatherers. Neither did the figures 
obtained give any definite information of the acreage lifted per 
day by one man with fork. 

Lifting by the Plough.— Similarly, the figures obtained 
where the ploiigli was used were on the whole so unsatisfactory 
that no safe conciiisions could be drawn. In one ease, however, 
the return received showed that the farmer had been to some 
pains to prepare a clear and accurate statement, and the results 
;E»Miit€resting ' showing that with a good crop and efficient 
■organiBation the cost of harvesting can be kept low. 
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The working unit ’’ was constituted as follows : — 

Ploiigliirig ... 1 man, 2 horses. 

Harrowing ... 1 ,, 2 „ 

Carting 2 men, 2 „ 

Pickers 10 women behind the plough aiid 2 w'omeu clearing 

behind the harrows. 

At Clamp ... 2 men. 

The soil w^as of the medium loam tj^e and the crop lifted was 
approximately 10 tons per acre. This unit was able to clear 
2 acres (ie., 20 tons) per day. The actual cost per day of 
keeping the unit at wnrk was as follows : — 

£ S. d. 


1 man with 2 horses for Plou^'h ... 

... 


... 1 

10 

0 

2 meiJ with 2 horses for Carts 

... 

... 

2 

0 

0 

1 man with 2 horses for Harrows... 



... . 1 

10 

0 

12 women (pickers) at Sd. per hour 

... 


O 

« • • 

4 

0 

2 men at Ciiimp at 8s. Id. per day 



0 

IG 

2 


£9 0 2 


From these figures it will be seen that the cost of harvesting 
the crop w^as only 9s. per ton. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the figm-es relate to a particular case, in which the 
working costs are probably less than the average and the weight 
of the crop considerably above the average. The charge for 
horse labour alone is considerably lower than that obtained 
(18s. 6d. per day) by taking the average of all the returns. 

Lifting by the Bigger. — 1. The Composition of a “ Working 
Unit .'' — ^Prom the returns received it appears that an average 
‘‘ working unit ” required to keep a potato digger at work, and 
to pit the potatoes as lifted, is 1 digger, 1 pair of harrows, 8 carts, 
6 horses, 1 foreman, 4 horsemen, and 21 labourers and gatherers. 
As might be expected the number of labourers and gatherers 
required is greater in the case of the lighter and medium elapses 
of land and less for the heavier classes of land. 

2. Results . — On the lighter classes of land, such as the sands 
and the light loams, about 2.8 acres could be cleared by one 
unit in a day, whilst on the heavy loams and the clays, where 
the digger meets greater resistance from the soil, and transport 
problems are more difficult, the acreage cleared by the same unit 
was no more than a little over 1.8 acres, or 1 acre a day less 
than on light soils. When it is remembered that the larger crops 
of potatoes are also produced on the medium classes of land such 
as light loams, the full importance of this will be appre- 
ciated. From the lighter soils a “ working unit ** on the 

n 
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aYerage raised and pitted 25 tons 12 cwfc. per day — ^thoiigli in 
one instance the figures were as high as 36 tons 13 cwt., probably 
the result of superior ox'ganisation on the farm. The highest 
quantity lifted and pitted from the heavy soils by a working 
unit '' was 15 tons, whilst the average was as low as 13 tons 
17 cwi. The weight of the crop per acre is also not without 
influence on the quantity lifted per day, as will be seen from the 
following Table, which relates entirely to crops produced from 
the various classes of light and medium soils. 

Tonnage lifted per day 


Crop per acre. hy unit. 

Tons. Cwt. Tons. Cwt. 

Holding No. 1 11 — 36 13 

,. 2 10 — 30 — 

,, ,, 3 10 — 27 10 

!, ,, 4 ... ... y — 27 — 

.. 5 7 — 18 8 

,, 6 6 — 12 — 

., .. 7 3 2 7 — 


3. Costs . — The figures have been deliberately presented so 
far without any reference to cost. In these changing times, 
any prices mentioned only remain of value for a limited period, 
and often are out of date before being published. So far as 
labour for potato raising is concerned, the wages have been 
fixed by the Wages Boards for the respective districts, and 
naturally vary for each district and for each class of labour. 

All horse labour is charged on the assumption that the grower 
had to hire the necessarj' horses at the current rate of the dis- 
trict, which on the average appears to be 13s. 6d. per day. The 
average wage for a foreman is 12s. 6d. per day; for skilled 
labourers, such as horsemen, &c., 9s. 9d. per day, for labourers 
9s. per day, and for women 5s. per day. 

The daily cost of maintaining a working unit with a digger 
on h^arvesting potatoes, as determined from the returns sent in, 
^nd at "the ^ prices stated, would therefore appear to' be 
£12 13s. 6d. This means that the average cost of harvesting 
» ton of potatoes .grown on the lighter and heavier classes of soil 
would appear to be 9s. lid, and 18s. 4d. respectively. 

The figures bring out in a striking manner the financial 
;disadvantafe of the grower of potatoes on heavy solis : (1) His 
cost" of preparatory cultivation is greater and the com- 
parafivG cost of raising his crop is higher, than that of his 
felow farmers on the light loams; and (2) the crop from the 
heavy lands will be appreciably smaller than from the light loams. 
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These factors operate in the same direction so far as the potato 
farmer on heavy soils is concerned. 

In each ease, the cost of the disposal of the crop, either by 
clamping, or bagging and conveying to the nearest railway 
station, or dispatch to the nearest railw'ay station for conveyance 
in bulk (i.e., unbagged), was taken into consideration in obtain- 
ing the cost of harvesting the crop. 

Yalne of Spraying. — The Questionnaire asked growers to 
state whether the crop had been sprayed or not. In 13 eases 
the crops were reported to have been sprayed, whereas in 27 eases 
no spray had been used. The average crop on the sprayed area 
was approximately 10 tons per acre; while that on the unsprayed 
area w'as a little over 8 tons per acre. The heaviest crop on a 
sprayed area was 15 tons per acre in Bedfordshire. The area 
was slightly over 18 acres, the vaiieties being Great Scott, Ally, 
Lochar. 

The next he^Lviest sprayed crop was 14 tons per acre over an 
arGa‘*of 22 acres in Surrey. The varieties were Arran Chief, 
Ally and Majestic, the first variety occupying twn-thirds of the 
area. The heaviest unsprayed crop was 12 tons per acre over 
an area of 17 acres in Sun-ey, the varieties grown being Arran 
Chief and Ally in about equal proportions. 

It is recognised that growers who spray their potatoes may 
also give more attention to cultivation than do other growers, 
but this fact does not lessen the value of spraying as a means 
of securing a larger tonnage per acre. 
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WOMEN IN RURAL LIFE.’^' 

Grace E, Habow. 

Among the many unexpected results of the War has been a 
dawning realisation of the part which must be played by 
women in nirai life if our country-side is not to become 
depopulated. The Land Army did splendid service in helping 
to keep farms cultivated when otherwise they must have 
lapsed. Women ploughed, thatched, drove horses and tractors, 
and, as women have always done, weeded and hoed. 
Undoubtedly the result v;as to make many women realise 
ways in which they may become agricultural workers in peace 
as w^ell as in W'ar; to stimulate their desire for an open-air life; 
and to give farmers confidence in women, esj>eciaily for dairy 
work and market gardening. A certain number of wmmen 
have taken, and will continue to take up these occupations as 
a direct consequence of the call to service on the land. 

The influence of the Land Army, however, was far wdder, 
and in a sense far more important than this. It taught country 
women of all clas.ses to take an intelligent interest not only 
in agriculture and horticulture, poultry keeping and pig keeping, 
but in rural life generally. The extraordinary growTh of the 
Women’s Institute movement is perhaps the most conspicuous 
and striking evidence of the new' life stirring in the country- 
side. but it is only an evidence of something still more wide 
spread. During the War educated women lived in cottage homes 
and worked side by side with agricultural labourers. Towm 
dwellers came from crowded alleys to make hay and stock 
\?heat; country girls who had never left home before, went 
away to work in huge munition factories. In rhe great 
kaleidoscope of war we were shaken together — we are still 
being shaken — and in forming new patterns we gained new 
adaptability. 

Two forces in this freshly-shaping world are at present in 
danger of puliing opposite w'ays. The improved status of the 
woman labourer, the intelligent interest which has been 
developed in food production and in house-craft, pull one way; 
the increased consciousness of the dullness of country life 
pulls the other. No sane being wants to see all farms 

womaned ’’ instead of “ manned/*' or even the majority of 
emintry- women become agricultural labourers. apart 

from their actual wmrk in dairy or poultry-yard or garden, 
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however, women have a vital part to play in rural development. 
The elimination of this tng-of-war is important. The 'War 
encouraged ns to use our reason. No person who does so 
is going to submit to the conditions which have hitherto pre- 
vailed in many villages. A picturesque cottage with no w^ater 
laid on may give pleasure to the tourist, but it lias 
disadvantages from the housewife’s point of view. A life 
of — largely unnecessarily — hard work, enlightened only by an 
annual village concert, is not one which ought to hold men 
or women. The natural shrew^dness of the peasant is beginning 
to ask why it should. In one village it was said that twenty- 
eight men returned from the Army to wmrk on the land as 
they had done before. At the end of a month, twenty of them 
expressed their intention of leaving and going into the town 
because neither they nor their wives could stand the nioiiotoiyv 
of country life. The same plaint rises from all sides. 

If our rural problem is to be solved, there is one wny and 
one w-ay only in w-hich to meet it, and that is to allow country- 
men and w'omen to develop rural life on lines hitherto little 
explored. Probably there has never been so good an oppor- 
tunity for farmers to get intelligent workersf because there 
has never been so wide-spread a desire for education and for 
the stimulus of recreation. Most of us have met the 
Eev. Abraham Plymly, who through living long in the country 
'' had become as it were a kind of holy vegetable.” Let him 
be contrasted with the group of ploughboys of 15 and 16 
who recently came to ask for help because they were forgetting 
what they had learned at school, or the class of elderly 
working women in a tiny village who asked for — and attended 
— a six weeks’ course on Medieval History. Not long ago 
the writer asked the members of a Women’s Institute on 
what subject they wished to have a speaker at their next 
meeting. The answer came prompt and unmistakable, ” The 
connection between Wages and Prices, please.” Most 
interesting and most hopeful of ail, these wnmen are beginning 
to want information on w^hich to form their owm opinions. 
They want people to give them facts, and then to discuss them 
themselves. 

The intelligence developing on these lines is making itself 
felt, as it inevitably must, in other directions also. The matter 
of rural industries is by no means a simple, one, but without 
■going into vex#d questions of competition, local trade, and 
home industries generally, it may fairly be said that a large 
and rapidly increasing number of village women are learning 
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to make certain articles for home use and for sale to a small 
extent, and in doing so are at once adding a great and growing 
interest to Village life and learning the elements of co-opera- 
tion, The Members’ Stall ” which is a feature of many a 
Women’s Institute Meeting has often a tiny turnover reckoned 
in money, but the stimulus that it gives to craftsmanship and 
to interest in learning new methods reacts on the whole tillage. 
In certain market towns village women have now their own 
market stall, to which they biing such odds and ends of 
produce as they may have each week. It would not be enough 
to supply a shop. It is uncertain in amount and irregular in 
charaeter. One such stall, however, had a turnover of £800 
last year. Not only does this give the women an interest 
in production, on however small a scale, but it teaches them 
to co-operate in buying seed or chicken food or what not, and 
ill marketing. It also leads women and men to a greatly 
increased iritt^rest in county council lectures on food production 
and preservation. 

Country life is far from dull in itself; it becomes dull when 
it is allowed to become lonely and monotonous. The Post- 
master-General spoke a short time ago of his dream of having 
the telephone in every village. At the moment opinion might 
differ as to the added gaiety and content likely to result from 
the installation of a telephone in every home, but the principle 
is sound. AFany facilities for social and educational life, many 
appliances for lessening labour, which we consider essentially 
urban, are to be found in the far. more scattered and remote 
villages of Canada and the United States, When English 
coiuitiT-woiiien really face the problem, not how to endure but 
how to enjoy country life, a larger number of agricultural diffi- 
culties will be diminished, if not removed, than farmers possibly 
realise, for in the long mn the women have considerable control 
over the situation in their power to make home life comfortable 
or uncomfortable, and in their influence on husband and 
ehiklren. In many districts before the War, work on the 
land, the true aristocrat of industry, had fallen into disrepute. 
It was considered a rise in the social scale to wear the black 
coat and pasty face of a sedentarj"' worker, and agriculture was 
in clanger of becoming like one of those stately old homes 
which the tide of fashion has left slowly decaying in what is 
now a hack street. The "War has done much to bring back a 
more sane and healthy point of view, but it depends largely 
; on country-woEien if that standpoint is to be maintained. 
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BESOM-MAKING IN DERBYSHIRE 
AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Helen FitzEanbolph, 

Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics, Oxford. 

Small rural industries are often hereditary in their nature. 
Providing little more than a bare subsistence in return for 
long hours and exacting work, they do not attract youth from 
elsewhere. Boys learn from their fathers because they are 
surrounded by the tools and the jargon of the trade from their 
infancy upwards, and because the father presses the boy into 
it as soon as possible : even a child’s help in handing tools, 
preparing material and other small matters will lighten a 
man’s work. The trade connections, both for the supply of 
raw materials and the distribution of goods to the customer, 
make an easy niche into which the boy can slip, and unless 
he feels active dislike of the work and has an enterprising 
nature into the bargain, he is likely to settle down to his 
father’s trade. Many young people continue a hereditary 
industry for negative reasons of this sort, but there are some 
wdio carry it on in a positive way. Love of the work and 
aptitude for it are bred in the bone, and pride of family and 
craft mingle to give working life an interest and a meaning 
that can only be obtained for most people through the pur- 
suits of their leisure time. An eight-hour day is only neces- 
sary for the man' whose w^ork is uncongenial, and who must 
have leisure in which to follow out that part of his life in 
which he can truly live. Men who work from 5 a.m. to 
10 p.m. are not entirely legendary, but are always to be 
found among those whose work satisfies every side of their 
nature. Men carrying on hereditary crafts may possibly be 
included among these. 

Forest products provide much material for small rural in- 
dustries, and writers on social conditions have often noted 
the variety of occupation and comparative prosperity of even 
the poorest villagers who live wdthin reach of woods. A modern 
example of a small but .flourishing industry that depends on 
wnods or forests on the one hand and heather moors on the 
other is that of besom-making. 

Materials. — Many besom-makers are found around Chester- 
field and at isolated places on or neai*' moors — Dore, Darley 
Dale and Bamford in Derbyshire, and near Mansfield and Ollerton. 
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A besom-maker iisuaily goes with his horse and caxt and cuts 
the heather under the direction of the gamekeeper, to whom 
it is an advantage to have the heather kept down by this 
means. If it were not cut, it would have to be burned — a 
more laborious and less satisfactory method for the keeper. 
On some estates a nominal sum is paid for the privilege of 
cutting, on others a tip to the keeper is in vogue, while on a 
few there is no money transaction. The heather must usually 
be cut before Lady Day, but as there appears to be little 
deterioration in it wdien stacked 'if it is cut in dry weather, 
this is not a disadvantage to the besom-maker. 

The other most important material used is wood for the 
stakes (or handies'). If the besom-maker lives in a wooded 
district, as well as near the moors, so much to his advantage, 
and it is usual for the two supplies to occur together, as exten- 
sive moors are part of large estates on which there are almost 
invariably some plantations and therefore underwood for sale. 

Another material for making besoms is birch twigs. These 
can usually be obtained near the stakes, from the underwood* 
cut on the estates. Tn Derbyshire and iSTottinghamshire, 
however, a far more important outlet is to be found for 
heather besoms. These are used in the steel works of Shef- 
field and in malt kilns, whereas birch besoms are mainly used 
for lawms and gardens. 

Old-fashioned besora-makers used split ash for binding the 
heather or birch, and one or two men w^ho make besoms as a 
part-time occupation have never troubled .to learn modern 
methods and still use it. It is very laborious: only half-a-dozen 
strands can be cut off each stick and then the centre is used 
as a thatch pin. Cane is used for this purpose by all wdiole- 
time besom-makers: one man said that he was able, in one 
hour with cane, to supply his son with all that he would require 
for a day's work; with split ash it would have taken four hours. 

Implemente. — Besom-making is almost entirely a hand- 
industry. With the exception of a tool Imown as a ‘‘ needle,” 
for threading the cane through the brush, the only implement 
used is a very simple iron press or vice worked with the foot 
which presses the heather into place while the cane is being 
W'CMiicl around it. It is a comparatively modern invention and 
was ■iinkaown to the fathers of present besom-makers. One 
man was 'heard of who had begun to use it only last year, 

' kit he was one of the part-time workers of the forest district 
' 'of Nottinghamshire. These men usually make besoms of 
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birch, because they are out of reach of the moors; they make 
them for a few old regular customers and only keep on the 
trade because it has come to them from the previous genera- 
tion and they have got the habit of it, while for their main liveli- 
hood they rely on something else. The only man to use 
split ash was one of the part-time workers. The old method 
of pressing the brush into shape was done by gripping the 
ash or cane in an instrument known as a stool ” or 

saddle/’ which stood on the floor, and pulling. The strain 
then came on the binding and often broke it before it wms put 
in place. With the iron foot-press the strain comes on the 
heather where ewery ounce of it is an advantage. The press 
is so simple that after a brief description of it any village 
blacksmith can make it. 

Quantities. — The time it takes to cut and fetch heather, 
and the quantity in a load, differ. From Mansfield it was 
said to take three days to cut and bring in a load. Six armfuls 
of heather was called a bundle and there were forty bundles 
in a load; one bundle made a dozen besoms and one old man 
and his son used five bundles in a day. 

From Chesterfield one load of heather took only one clay 
to cut and fetch. There were 160 bundles of heather in a 
load, but each bundle only made seven besoms at the outside, 
and sometimes only five or six. Distance from the workshop 
to the moor would make the difference in the time it took 
to cut and bring in, but there must also have been a difference 
in the size of the bundles. 

Prices. — The usual price for the completed besoms seems to 
be 6s. 6d. or 7s. a dozen. It is difficult to estimate the cost 
of heather; one man considered that carting it cost him 8s. 
to 10s. a load, but w^hen the price of a carter with his horse 
and cart is usually reckoned in the same neighbourhood to be 
about ;£1 a day this would seem to be under-estimated unless 
there is some special arrangement. Besom-makers who em- 
ploy more than one or two men find it convenient to keep a 
horse and cart of their own, and for those wdio are part-time 
besom-makers the occupation into which it best fits is found 
to be carting. 

Beson stakes cost 4s. to 5s. a hundred, where before the 
War they were Is. 6d. a hundred. In some districts, especially 
near Chesterfield where there are several besom-makers and 
few trees, they may have to be sent from some distance. When 
this occurs the price may be doubled by railway carriage, and 
stakes will cost, perhaps, 8s. a hundred. 
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Cane sometimes costs 10s. a cwt. and freiglifc another 
5s. a Gwt. 

A man who does not own a hoi’se and cart has an-? 
other expense. To send besoms to the station ready to be 
shipped away may cost 23. 6d. a load; before the War the 
railway collected them free. 

Markets.— Sheffield seems to provide an unlimited market 
for besoms. They are used to sweep up steel-sharings in many 
works, and as some of the floors are hot and burn awny the 
besoms quickly, they are required in large quantities. One 
man w’ho has a larger establishment for making besoms than 
most others, sends fifty dozen a week to Sheffield. Others 
supply railway eornpanies, coal mines, and malt kilns at 
Deii'iy. Xewark and many other places. For m.alt kilns, besoms 
riiiule of ling rather than iieatlier are preferred : for lawns they 
are always made of birch. 

Some years ago when many battleships were being built 
and large quantities of steel plates were being made in Shef- 
field, another use for birch twigs was discovered. Eed-hot 
steel plates develop a kind of flake or shale when they first 
come in contact with the air; the burning of birch twigs 
strewn lightly on them removes the flake. One hesom-maker 
who supplies the steel trade in Sheffield used to send bundles 
of birch twigs to be used for this purpose. Other twigs can 
be used but birch are the best. This trade is now^ at a 
standstill. 

Besoms ami Baskets. — One or two besom-makers combine 
with their business that of making a sort of rough oak basket 
known as a skipp or skepp. The oak is soaked in hot water 
and then split into wide thin strips: these are then wnven 
round a framework of strong osier or thin hazel. The basket 
when finished is not tight enough for coal but is used for 
coke, and in some of the Sheffield works it feeds furnaces 
w/here basket as well as coke must be consigned to the flames. 
It is particularly useful for such a purpose because all the 
material of which it is made will bum. 

The oak is usually of that quality which, in the winter of 
1920-21, was sold for Ss. 6d. a foot. This is not the best 
qiialitT, but any size will do for the besom-maker as long as 
it is kind/’ It must be straight and without knots. About 
sixleeii dozen ol these baskets go to Sheffield each week and 
the price is SOs. a dozen. One man can make ten baskets in 
f a.m. to 5 p.m.l, but if his oak is split and all 
materials ready he can make sixteen to eighteen baskets a day. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE CONTROL 

OF ONION SMUT, 

T. Whitehead, A.E.C.Sc., 

University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

The attention of growers in this eonntiy was first dimn to 
the new and serious disease of Onions and Leeks, called Snnit, 
bj A. I). Cotton in this Journal in 1919 A The disease 
which is due to the fungus Urocystis cepulcv., and fortunately 
appears to be localised in a feW' centres ; and there is no evidence 
that it is spreading rapidly, if at all. It should be remembered, 
however, that Onion Smut is a seedling disease, and is very 
easily overlooked at that stage in the growth of the plant when it 
is most destructive, i.e., when it is in the two-leaf condition. It is 
possible, therefore, that the disease is more widely distributed 
than is at present suspected. 

The serious result that would follow any increased distribiitioii 
of the disease is evident from the fact that in Northumberland, 
where the most severe attacks have been experienced, a loss of 
90 per cent, of the crop may be expected if the growing season 
is unfavourable. 

As early as 1884, Worthington G. Smith!* expressed the fear 
that Onion Smut was already present in this country. He was led 
to this conclusion by the many complaints that onions were falling 
into a black, dusty mass after harvesting. It is not possible to 
say whether the disease did exist at that time in this country, 
but the fear expressed, at any rate upon the evidence given, 
was unfounded, for it is now’ kiiowia that Onion Smut does not 
produce the symptoms desciibed. There can be little doubt, 
how'ever, that the disease existed in this country many years 
before it vvas first identified, in 1914, by W. B. Mercer/then 
ikdviser in Agricultural Botany at Armstrong College, New’castle- 
on-Tyne. 

The Sorthumherland Outbreak.— The early historx of the 
two infected centres in Northumberland has been investigated by 
the writer. The disease w’as apparently first noticed in or about 
the year 1900. In one case it appeared the first season after 
purchasing seed from the south of England. Before this seed 
had ahvays been purchased from a small grower in Edinburgh, 
and ill view of the discovery in 1912 that smut was present 
in the neighbourhood of that city, it is an interesting conjecture 

® A. D. Cotton, Onion Smut A disease new to Britain, this Journal 
Yol. XXVI., Ao. 2, 1919. 

t Worthington G-. Smith, Diseases of Field and Garden Crops, 1884. 
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whether the disease at Crookham-on-Tweed was introduced by 
the use of contaminated Scottish seed. At one centre (Wylam) 
the grower is oi the opinion that the Smut follo’wed the purchase 
of an unusuallj large quantity of seed consequent upon the 
decision to increase the acreage under onions but he is unable to 
recollect the locality from w’hich the seed was purchased. It 
appears to be definitely established that Onion Smut can be 
carried by means of contaminated seed."^ 

So far as the writer is aware the total acreage infected in 
Northiimberkiid is as follows : — Crookham-on-Tw^eed, I acre ; 
WTiam-on-Tjue, 7 acres, and one B-acre field on the eastern 
boundary of the village: Horsley, one 3-aere field and three 
separate plots of 1 acre each. A further small plot at Whitley 
Bay is possibly infected since it is knowm that seedling onions 
grown in infected soil have been planted there. 

All the plots except the first and last are cultivated by the 
same grower, and in all probability the disease has been carried 
^rom one field to another on the boots or implements of the 
workmen. Examination of neighbouring gardens failed to reveal 
any signs of Smut. 

The system of cultivation on all the infected plots follows 
the usual lines except that most of the crop is left unthiimed. 
The only iiianiire used is either farmyard or stable manure, and 
the seed is clrillecl in rows about 12 in. apart. At Wylam, the 
main sowing is done in August, the crop being sold the following 
spring as ‘‘ scallions ” for the table. The practice at Crook- 
ham, liow;ever. is to sow in spring, usually for sale as transplants. 

The actual date of sowing has little effect upon the intensity 
of attack, this being very largely determined by the kind of 
growing weather experienced. Autumn-sown crops usually suffer 
much more severely than do spring-sown, and a cIit growing 
season undoubtedly results in a greater loss from smut than is 
to be expected if the season is warm and moderately damp. 

Experiments on Controlling the Disease.— The first attempt 
to control the disease was made by W. B. Mercer, in 1915, at 
Wylam, "Oil a plot of land which had earned gooseberry bushes 
for If) years and had never been under onions within the 
memory of the grower, f 

® G. H. Clmpman, Mass., Sta. Rpt., 1000, pt. 1, pp. 164-167. 

^ fTbe cpiestion to how this plot became infected can now be nierelj' a 
for spdC'Blation. Since the plot is centrally placed in a garden which 
ifi isleeted, there is little doubt that both wind-lkorne spores and ' spores 
mmei the Imots and implements of the gardeners liavti contributed 
t'Cvthe'' dissemination ^ of the disease. The possibility, however, of surface 
drainage water playing its part in distributing the spores should not be 
OTerioofcei. ' ' , 
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After being liarrowed flat the land was treated as follows : — 

Plot A (64 sq. yd.) received a mixture of 12 lb. ol: siiipliiir and 24 lb. 
of builder's lime : the latter, however, when received, appeared to be 
completely slaked. Immediately after iipplication tiie mixture was 
harrowed in. 

Plot B (28 sq. yd.) received 10 lb. of calciiiiu eyauamide worked in 
as in Plot A. 

Plot C (18 sq. yd.) was treated with a solution of formaldehyde 
(1 lb. of commercial formalin dissolved in 3 gal. of water). The solution 
was applied by means of a watering can. 

In all three cases the seed was sown a fortnight after the land 
had been treated. The main crop of onions on an adjoining 
plot acted as a control. 

A considerable amount of disease appeared on all the plots. 
None of the treatments seemed to have effected any diminution 
in the intensity of attack. The one interesting fact brought out 
was the value of thorough surface cultivation. A strip of land, 
including about four rows along the edge of all the plots, was 
left unhoed and it was noticed that this strip suffered far more 
from Smut than did the remainder. This fact has been re- 
peatedly observed in subsequent experiments. 

Unfortunately, the trials had to be abandoned, and were only 
resumed when Mr. Mercer and the writer returned from war 
seiwiee in 1919."^ 

A further set of trials w^as devised in 1919. These trials were 
based upon three suppositions : — 

(1) That a trial of varieties might reveal differences in susceptibility 
to attack, which might be turned to account. In the United States, for 
instance, it has been stated that tender white varieties are more susceptible 
than are yellow ones.f 

(2) That some means must he discovered of increasing the rate of 
germination of the seed, since once the seedling is above ground it is not 
susceptiljle .to attack. J It was found in the course of laboratory 
experiments that a weak solution of sulphuric acid greatly increased the 
energy of germination of onion seed, possibly by liydrolysing the starchy 
endosperm or by rendering the seed-coat more permeable to watery salts. 

(3) That the failure of the formalin treatment in 1915 might be due 
to the volatile nature of that compound. An attempt was therefore made 
to increase the length of time during which the gas would act by applying 
solid paraform instead of liquid formalin. 

* The first 1919 trial was devised conjointly, but as Mr. Mercer left the 
locality shortly after the seed was drilled, the responsibility for observations 
and conclusions rests with the present writer, 
f B. D. Halstead, New Jersey Sta. Ept., 1898. 

+ T. Whitehead, 0'» the Life Histortf and Moi'phctloffif of UmeysHs cepV)l«'j 
Trans. Brit. Myc. Soc.,Vol. vii, pt. I. 1921, pp. 65—70. 
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Seed Treatments^ 1919. — Tlie^ following treatments w^ere 
earried out. Tlie very susceptible ‘ variety '‘White Lisbon'’ 
was used tliroiighoiit, and the seed w’as drilled on May 1st. 

Plot 1 (Eows 1 To 4). Soot and salt applied to land on May 1st, and 
thoroughly worked in. 

Floi 2 (Kows 5 to 8). Uiitreateri control. 

Floi S (Piijws 9 to 12), Kuw 9. Soil untreated, seed soaked for two days 

in 0*1 per cent, siilpliiiric acid, washed 
and dried. 

Ptow 10. As in row 9 but 0’5 per cent, acid used. 

Eow 11. As in row 9 kit 1 per cent, acid used. 

Sow 12. As in row 9 but 2*5 per cent, acid used. 

Phi 4 (Ibiws 13 20). Bow 13. Seed treated with 0*5 per cent, acid 

as in row 9 and afterwards shaken 
up with 0*07 grammes of paraforin, 
just before sowing. 

Kow 14. 0*5 per cent, acid treatment and 0*28 grnis. of paraform. 
Eow 15. 0*5 per cent, acid treatment and 0*56 gnus, of paraform. 
Kow 10. 0*5 per cent, acid treatment and 1*4 gmis. of paraform. 
Row 17. No acid treatment but treated with 1*4 grins of paraform. 
Row 18. N 0 acid treatment but treated with 0*56 grms. of paraform. 
Row 1 9, N o acid treatment but treated with 0*28 grms. of paraform. 
Row 20. No acid treatment but treated with 0*07 grms. of paraform. 
The seed for Plot 4, i.e., rows 13 to 20 inclusive w'as, in each case, 
shaken up with the proper quantity of paraform immediately before 
sowing. It was found, however, that the seed hopper became dusted 
inside witii paraform, so that the last four rows probably received a 
heavier dressing than w’as intended. 

Note. — A small plot (S sq. yd.) along the edge of Plots 1 to 3 in- 
clusive had about ^-Ib. of paraform worked in on Feb. 21st. This plot 
produced but a scanty crop and many of the plants tvere diseased. 

In addition to the White Lisbon seed used throughout Plots 
1 to 4, seven other varieties were tested. 

Taking a Ml crop as 33 plants, a count gave the percentage 
of healthy plants in one foot of each row as follows : — 

Row (1) 54*5; row (2) 21*2 ; row (3) 60*6 ; row (4) 12*1 ; row (5) 9 ; 
row (6) 12*1 ; row (7) 6 ; row (8) 15*1 ; row (9) 3 ; row (10) 3 ; 
row (11) 6 ; row (12) 0’ ; row (13) 3 ; row (14) 3 ; row (15) 0 ; row (16) 3 ; 
TOW (17) 12*1 ; row (18) 6; row (19) 6; row (20) 12*1. 

AE Hie varieties tested proved to be susceptible ; the best one 
(Bed Garganus) giving only 86 per cent, of healthy plants. 

Sol TreatoeHtSi 1919^ — ^In the autumn nine plots, .each 
one yard wide, and extendiiig across the whole trial ground, 

were treated as folows : — ■ 

Plot (1) fit. of ptraform worked into the land on Aug. 25th. 

Plot (2) 2Ib. of MeacMng powder applied as in plot (1). 

Plot (3) 2 lb of ' soot worked in on Sept. 1st. 
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Plot (4) 2 lb. of salt worked in on Sept. 1st. 

Plot (5) 21b. each of soot and salt worked in on Sept; 1st. 

Plot (6) Untreated control. 

Plot (7) 2 lb. of lime worked in on Sept. 1st. 

Plot (8) lib. of Nitrate of Soda worked in on Sept. 1st, followed by 
a similar top-dressing after sowing (Sept. 3rd). 

Plot (9) Top 3 in. of soil removed, bnrned and replaced. 

Across these plots, seed, treated as under, was drilled -on Sept. 
2nd in rows 12 in. apart by means of a Planet Junior single 
row drill : — 

Series (1) 8 rows drilled with 2 oz. of seed mixed with 14 lb. sand. 
Series (2) 4 rows untreated seed as control. 

Series .(3) 4 .rows (2 oz.) seed soaked in water two days and dried. 
Series (4) 2 rows (1 oz.) seed soaked in 0’5 per cent, sulphuric acid 
for two days and dried. 

Series (5) 2 rows seed soaked in 0*5 per cent, acid, dried and dusted 
with 0*07 grins, parafonn just before sowing. 

Series (6) 4 rows seed soaked in 1 per cent, acid for two days and 
dried. 

Series (7) 4 rows treated as in (6) but using 5 per cent. acid. 

Series (8) 2 rows treated as in (0) but using 10 per cent. acid. 

Series (9) 2 rows treated as in (6) but using 10 per cent, acid for 
1 hour. 

Series (10) 4 rows seed shaken up with 0T4 grms. of parafonn. 

Series (11) as in (10) but using 0*28 grms. of parafonn. 

Series (12) as in (10) but using 0*56 grms. of parafonn. 


This trial gave 108 different combinations of seed and soil treat- 
ments ; the part where Series (2) crossed Plot (6) acting as control. 
Counts were made of the number of healthy plants in the middle 
foot of each row of seed along the untreated plot ; this gave the 
effect of seed treatment. Another count was made of the number 
of healthy plants in the middle foot of each plot along the un- 


treated seed rows; this gave the 
Effect of Seed Treatment 
Series (1) average ==13 
Series (2) average = 10 (control) 
Series (3) average = 25*25 
Series (4) average"^ 12.5 
Series (5) average = 18*5 
Series (6) average = 12 
Series (7) average = 14*5 
Series (8) average = 4*5 
Series (9) average = 26 
Series (10) average == 16*5 
Series (11) average == 21 
Series (12) average = 14*25 


effect of soil treatment. 

Effect of Soil Treatment 
Plot (1) average = 9*5 
Plot (2) average = 14*75 
Plot (3) average — 14*5 
Plot (4) average = 15*25 
Plot (5) average = 11 
Plot (6) average = 10 (control) 
Plot (7) average = 22*5 
Plot (8) average = 1*5 
Plot (9) average = 3 * 
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The best seed treatments, therefore, were : — soaking in water 
ioT two days; soaking in 10 per cent, sulphuric acid for one 
hour; and dusting with 0.28 grammes of paraform. 

The lest soil treatments were : — lime, salt, bleaching pow^der 
and soot. 

The sowings w^ere made so late (Sept. *22id) that it is certain 
that these figures include plants killed out by the cold Vveather 
as as those killed by Smut, but that they roughly represent 
the iiiortaiity due to Smut is showui by the fact that adjoining 
plots which w'ere sown earlier had 90 per cent, of the crop 
diseased . 

ProbabEity of Beath Eesnlting from Infection. — To test 
whether infected plants are able to grow" out of the disease, 
45 plants affected with Smut were marked and kept uiidei; 
observation. The fact that 42 of these plants sueeumbed shows 
that the chances of an infected plant surviving are someAvhat 
remote. 

Soil Treatmenty 1920. — ^On May, 6th, 1920, a trial, was laid 
dcmui similar to the autumn trial of 1919, with the addition of 
a plot treated with 2 lb.. of carbon bi-sulpliide wrorked into the 
land a fortnight before sowing. 

Ill each case an area of 7 yd. by 1 yd. constituted a, plot. 

Counts were only made along the untreated seeds row's with a 
view of determining the effect of the soil treatments. 

Taking 100 as representing a full crop for one yard : — 

Pint (1) Jib. nf parafonii w«>rked into the laiui a fortnight before 
sowing gave 60 healtiw plaiiti<. 

Plot (2) 2 lb. of bleaching powder applied as in plot (1) gave 0 healthy 
plants. 

Plot (3) 2 lb. of salt applied as in plot (1) gave 10 healthy plants. 

Plot (4) 2 lb. of soot applied as in plot (1) gave 30 healthy plants. 

Plot (5) 2 lb. each of soot and salt applied as in plot (1) gave 2 healthy 

plants. 

Plot (6) Untreated Soil gave 15 healthy plants (control). 

Plot (7) 2 lb. of lime applied as in plot (1) gave 15 healthy plants. 

Plot (B) 1 lb. of nitrate of soda worked into the land a few days 
before sowing, followed bva siniiliar application a few days after sowing, 
gave li’l healthy plants. 

Plot (9) Top 3' in. of soil removed, burned and replaced, gave 70 

healthy plants. 

Plot (10) 21b. of carbon bi-sulphkie applied as in plot (1) gave 50 

Ijealtliy plants. 

Prom these results it would appear that the best soil treat- 
ment was buraing; the nest best was paraform; and the third 
best carbon bi-sulphide. 
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111 addition to the above trial, 21 varieties of onions and 11 
varieties of leeks were tested. 

All varieties which have been tried, both of onioiis and leeks, - 
have proved to be susceptible, though the latter were much less 
so than the former. It is a curious fact that at Wvlam-on-Tvne 

e- ^ r 

leeks have always proved to be only slightly susceptible to smut, 
whereas at Crookham-on-Tweed the contrary is asserted to be the 
case. TJntii the above trials were laid down it seemed likely 
that this marked resistance of leeks to smut at Wylam was con- 
nected with the fact that at this centre, leeks have been grown 
for seed (known as Wylam seed's for many years: in this way a 
resistant variety might have been produced by unconscious 
selection. The result of the trials, however, appears to have 
negatived this view, and renders it extremely difficult to account 
for the difference in susceptibility of leeks at the two centres. 

White Lisbon ” Onion (the variety used throughout these 
experiments), though extremely susceptible, is so rapid a grower, 
that, given good growing w'eather, it probably suffers less than 
any other variety. In bad seasons, however, the entire crop 
may be lost, c.p., in one case the normal ex-pectation %vas a ryrop 
of ten thousand hunches of five plants each — the actual crop 
pulled was 200 plants. 

Formaldehyde Experiment. — On 31st July, 1920, a trial 
was laid down by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries at 
Wylam, under the charge of the District Inspector. The object 
was to test the value of the formaldehyde treatment 'which has 
proved of considerable efficacy in the United States. 

A quarter of an acre of affected land was sown with White 
Lisbon seed by means of a Planet Junior drill, and a solution 
of formaldehyde (one pint to sixteen gallons of water) was applied 
immediately after to the open drill by means of an ordinary 
watering can with a fine rose. Three and a quarter pints of the 
solution w^ere used, costing 17s. lOd. The drills w^ere covered, 
but wet Aveather setting in prevented rolling. Another portion 
of the plot (50 sq. yd.) was sown in the same wmy, but without 
formaldehyde treatment. 

The ground was inspected 6 w^eeks later. On the untreated 
portion 95 per cent, of the plants were affected with smut, very 
few^ showing signs of being able to recover. On the treated 
portion careful countings showed that 20 per cent, of the plants 
were infected, or had been infected. Some were apparently 
d^ing, but others appeared to be recovering. The treated portion 
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as a whole looked Eiiich healthier and greener, and was altogether 
more vigorous. 

The garden was again visited by the Inspector on Nov, I4th, 
when no disease was present either on the treated or untreated 
portions. The estimated crop on the treated area was 10,000 
Irtaielies, a fair average for such a crop being 12,000 bunches. 
On the control portion not more than a quarter of a crop existed. 
It is believed that if wet weather had not followed immediately 
after sowing, the formaldehyde treatment would have been even 
• more effective. 

The experiments are being continued by the Ministry. 

Summary.— From the above experiments it is clear that the 
most effective treatment against Onion Smut is undoubtedly the 
application of formaldehyde to the open drill, the spores of the 
fungus present in the soil being prevented from infecting the 
germinating seed, either because they are killed or are tem- 
porarily paralysed. That the latter may be the more likely 
reason is indicated by the failure of the ltll5 trial, when appli- 
cation of a much stronger solution a fortnight before sowing 
proved ineffective. In the United States the application is made 
l>y means of a receptacle attached between the handles of the 
■drill. The solution is fed into the drill from an open pipe which 
is srifSciently long to prevent splashing of the liquid. Fiirth-'U* 

■ search for resistant varieties will probably be repaid. 

The w’riter desires to express his thanks to Mr. John 
Mordiie. of Wykm-on-Tyne for placing land and labour at his* 
disposed, and to Mr. Fred Dawson for the care he has taken in 
carrying out th^:-» trials. 
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THE GREY FIELD SLUG. 

{Agriolimax agrestis, Linn.) 

Herbert W. Miles, X.D.A., F.E.S.'' 

The Gre}’ Field Sing is common in Europe, and is a well- 
known pest of gardens and cultivated land in the British 
Isles, where it was first recorded in the 17th century. Its 
habits are such that world-wide distribution has been effected, 
and it is established in most countries, having gained 
admittance with agricultural produce and with bales and 
packages in wiiich shelter in danip strawy moss or sacking was 
obtainable. 

Feeding Habits. — Slugs feed chiefly in the evenings, during 
the night, and in the early morning. They commence at 
about 9.30 p.m. (G.M.T.), and on misty mornings will feed 
as late as 9 a.m. They feed omnivorously on growing plants, 
decaying vegetation and organic matter, and at times on aphids, 
small earthworms and wnakly soil grubs. Feeding takes place 
both in the soil and on the surface, and at times on the 
vegetation above the soil, Messrs. Lovett add Black, ^ of the 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, .Oregon, U.S.A., sum up the 
feeding activities of slugs as follows: — 

The attack is most frequent on plants. It is during the early growth 
that serious injury occurs. Young plants jnst pushing through, the 
ground are consumed entirely : the foliage of plants in cold-frames and 
of newly transplanted cabbage, lettuce and tomatoes is devoured or great 
ragged holes eaten through it. They destroy sprouting corn or tunnel 
into the' base of the older corn, killing or devitalizing it. Field pfeas, 
young clover, hop-sand siiiiilar crops adjacent to uncleared areas are often 
wiped out entirely for a distance of several yards from the border of the 
Held. They eat the leaves, buds, blossoms and fruit of .strawberries ; 
injure the blossoms of many urnumentala: disgust one constantly by their 
repulsive presence ; and everywhere leave behind their disagreeable trad 
of slime.” 

The attack is perhaps most important among seedlings, 
particularly when they destroy the seed leaves and growing 
points. Vegetation and- crops everywhere suffer from the 
depredations of slugs, winter ' corn being very susceptible to 
their attacks. When feeding on corn, evidence of their attack 
may be found in the fact thah the leaves of huiAbers of plants 
have been 'eaten aWay, thh thready vascular -strands remaining 
behind and giving the whole plant a ragged The year 

* Station Bulletin 1 70, ** The Grey Garden Sfagf ’ ‘ . 4. 
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1920 was particularly favourable to slugs, and therefore during 
the past winter many fields of cereals suffered from their 
attack. The damage to plants was distinctly noticeable in the 
Biistol district, and examination showed large numbers of slugs 
in the soil, beneath clods, under stones, root residues and 
the like. 

Ill moist, showery weather, when vegetation is very damp^ 
sings crawi about on their food plants end feed quite openly, 
but in the dry w'eather they feed low down amongst the leaves 
near the ground, and in very densely foliaged plants, like 
cabbage, they get inside the '' heart ” and feed where it is 
more moist, and therefore more suited to their requirements. 
In particularly bad attacks, slugs may tunnel into plants below 
the surface of the ground; root crops and tubers suffer most 
in this connection. Instances have been cited wTiere damage 
to gooseberries and currants has lieen quite serious; this’ 
happens occasionally after continued heavy rains. Though 
most plants are attacked liy slugs, certain weeds seem to be 
consistently selected as their food plants. These include 
charlock, cresses, garlic mustard, docks and nettles. 

Description and Life History. — The adult gi:ey field slug 
varies in colour from pale-grey, through dark-grey to brown, 
and occasionally yellow'. When extended it measures up tO’ 
2 in. in length; the most common length, how'ever, is 1-J in. 
The tail end tapers off, w’bile the head is blunt and bears tw'o 
pans of retractile tentacles. Below, and behind, these tentacles 
is the mouth, which has a flesliv lip above and a rasping organ, 
the radiilci, below. This organ is furnished with a mass of 
blunt teeth, by means of which the plant tissue is rasped or 
scraped away, the vascular strands being left. A short distance 
behind the head is an irregularly oval mass, the mantle, 
associated with the small rudimentary shell. The mantle, 
ill wiiieli is located the respiratory orifice, is generally darker 
in colour than the body, above which it is slightly, but 
distinctly raised. Prom the mantle to the tail the body has 
reticulate markings which are less distinct towards the sides. 

The body is rounded above, but below it has a flattened 
surface, the sole or foot, which is readily distinguished as it 
is lighter in colour than the body. The sides of the sole 
'are provided with tubercles, the wdiole structure being 
distinct from the body which lies above it. A viscous mucus 
is secreted from slime glands located in 'the skin. According 
to Taylor,* the slime is often clear when crawling but 

^ Land and Fresb Water Mi>nu«?cs of the British Isles.’’ 
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becoming milky white on irritation, due to innumerable 
particles of carbonate of lime.” 

Slugs, like snails- and allied forms, are hermaphrodite. The 
sex organs are located on the right side, just behind the head; 
when mating these are extruded and become swollen, distended 
and globular, the colour being whitish with a tinge of blue. 
Mating takes place early in the morning, between 4 a.m. and 
6 a.m., especially on wet or misty mornings, when the ground is 
very wet. After mating the slugs retreat and hide in tunnels 
and crevices in the soil. 

Egg-laying commences about a fortnight or three weeks after 
mating, the adult becoming quiescent shortly before the ova 



A. — Adult sing extended. B. — Slug contracted. 

C,— Cluster of Eggs. D. — Egg enlargetl. 

E. — Adult slug extended, with sex ovgiins («) extruded. 

are deposited. The eggs, wdiich are elliptical and practically 
transparent, are laid separately, but in clusters of as many as 
60, under moss, vegetation and decaying roots. Lovett and 
Black quote an interesting observation in connection vrith the 
egg-laying habits of slugs: Stock turnips, which had become 
pithy and split open, w’ere found wdth great masses of eggs in 
the fibrous and slightly moist interior.” 

On hatching, the young slug is whitish in colour. This 
gradually gives place to pale-grey, which in turn becomes 
mottled-grey and browmish as development proceeds. The slug 
attains maturity in from three to four months and may live 
for two years or longer. 
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: -CoEtroL — (a) -Effect of Climate . — Dry weather appears to_ 
be antagonistic to sings to a sinall extent only, merely driving 
them to moist situations lower down in the soil or into 'the 
depths of dense vegetation. Heavy rains, as such, apparently 
do not affect them, except that drowning may take place in 
pools and ruts in roadways, paths and buildings. During cold 
u'eatlier they ma.y go a little deeper in the soil or hide under 
^f.ny available shelter, and become dormant. 

(h) Natural Enemies . — It is probable that the slug has few 
natural enemies. Insects and fungi are only very seldom found 
preying on tlieni, and though in 1920 observations in Shrop- 
shire revealed a number of dead slugs infested with maggots, 
it is improbnirle that these were the cause of death. Birds 
such as the thrush, blaekldrd, jackdaw and rook have been 
f)bserved eating slugs, and Coliinge"^' states that slugs and 
snails form 6.5 per cent, of the animal food of starlings. 
Poultry de-troy numbers of slugs, ducks and geese being 
particularly partial to them. 

ic) Comhative and Preveiifive Measures, — As slugs readily 
take advantage of all kinds of refuse for shelter in the daytime, 
it would seem advisable to ploiigh-in crop residues immediately 
after the removal of the crop, and organic manures as soon as 
a]iplied. Hedge-brushings and ditch-side vegetation should be 
destroyed: it slioiild never be allowed to remain in heaps about 
fields and roadsides. This is specially important during the 
periods when no crops are available on arable land. All 
vegetation on waste ground, hedge-, ditch- and pond-sides 
should be periodically burned. Cleanliness and tidiness in 
stack-yards, around root clamps, and in gardens should always 
be maintained, since all material lying about harbours slugs 
to a remarkable extent. 

Trapping, by means el sacks or pieces of board aiuV baik. 
is effective in gardens and around cold frames. Where slugs 
are very numerous it might be advisable to apply Bordeaux 
mixture either as a spra-y or in the powdered form. This has 
given good results in America on lettuce, and in the tests 
carried out by Messrs. Lovett and Black, Plants sprayed with 
Bordeaux Alixtiire 2-2-50 and 4-4-50, respectively, showed very 
little indication of slug injury for a month after the time of 
treatment.” These workers also tested various stomach 
poi«>ns and contact irritants, but no very satisfactory or 
practicable' application was forthcoming. Copper sulphate was 
® “Tlse StarliBg,*’ Jowr. Min, of Agrie., Marcli, 1921. 
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found to be comparatively effective, but owing to its injuriiig 
the foliage it was deemed impracticable. The most satisfactory 
poison bait consisted of chopped lettuce and calciuin arsenate 
( 16 : 1 ); this gave good 'results, a high percentage of slugs 
being destroyed. 

In England, lime, soot and salt have been advocated as 
dressings against attacks by sings. Applications of a mixture 
of equal parts of these constituents between the rows of 
cabbages and similar crops have been found to give some relief. 
In view of the fact that slugs have the pownr of exuding 
considerable quantities of slime on coming into contact with 
an irritant, and can successively overcome several irritant 
dressings in this manner, it is necessary to apply three or 
four light dressings at short intervals. The best results have fol- 
lowed the repetition of the dressings at hourly intervals in the 
late evening; where this is impossible, however, applications 
morning and evening should be effective. Perhaps the greatest 
factor in slug control is ■ cleanliness; clean farming would 
undoubtedly tend to keep this widely distributed and exceed- 
ingly troublesome pest in check. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS SECTION AT THE 
BATH AND WEST SHOW. 

The Bath, and West and Southern Counties Society was the 
first of the hig agricultural societies to act upon the suggestion of 
the Ministry of Agiiculture that they should include in their 
programme special sections -for the small cultwator. This they 
did recently in connection with their Bristol Meeting in June 
by devoting a section to the interests of the small man on the 
land- A Sub-Committee was appointed to deal with the Small 
Holdings Section and the result was the institution of com- 
petitions for the best managed small holdings and allotments, 
an exhibition of matters of special interest to the small cultivator, 
and an educational programme of instruction. The competitions 
were Judged by Mr. A. E. White, Chairman of the Wiltshire 
Agriculture Committee and a member of the Bath and West 
Council. The classes and awards wm'e as follows : — 

Class 1. — Sniall holding of over 15 acres and under 50 acres in Gloucester- 
shire or Somerset (open class). Prizes, £15 ; £7 : £3. 
(2 entries) — 

1. H, Symes, Orchard Farm, Pilning, Bristol ; 24 acres. 

2. B. Stephens, Court Farm, '^‘’atchett, Somerset; 48 acres. 

Class 2. — Small holding of over 1 acre and not more than 15 acres in 

Gloucestershire or Somerset (open class). Prizes, £10 ; £5 ; 
£2. (1 entry) — 

2. P. Y. Smith, The Laurels, Parson Street Bedminster, 

Bristol : 10 1 acres. 

Class 3, — Small holding of over 15 acres and under 50 acres in Gloucester- 
shire (open to ex-service men only). Prizes, £15 ; £7 ; £3. 
(3 entries) — 

1. H. Symes, Orchard Farm. Pilning, Bristol ; 24 acres. 

2. A, J- Newman, Court Farm, Winterbourne; 47 acres. 

3. I). Pearce. Whyehwell Farm, Wapley. Chipping Sodbury ; 

31 acres. 

Class 4. — Small holding over 1 and not more than 15 acres in Gloucester- 
shire (open to ex-service men only). Prizes, £10 ; £5 ; £2. 
(7 entries) — 

1. A, J. Kinchin, Mickleton. near Chipping Campden ; 

4 acres. 

2. S. J. Righton, Mickleton, near Chipping Campden ; 

4 acres. 

3. E, Cbadband, Mickleton, near Chipping Campden ; 

5 acres. 

Class 5. Siiiali holding over 15 and under 50 acres in Somerset (open to 
ex~Servico men only). Prizes, £15 ; £7; £3. (10 entries)-— 
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1. R, H. Shire, The Bowiis. Donyatt, near Iliuiiister ; 

50 acres. 

2. R. S. Bond, Dimer, Castle Gary ; 27 acres. 

3. R. W. Fowler, The Crossways, Crock Street, Ilininster: 

50 acres. 

E. H. T. Vincent, Tlirupe Farm, ^lasbury, Wells; 50 acres. 

Class 6. — Small holding over 1 and nut more than 15 acres in Suinerset 
(open to es-service men only). Prizes, £10: £5; £2. 
(i entry) — 

1. T. Gillingham, Court Farm, Seavington, Ilminster ; 

8 acres. 

The prize fund was made up contributions from the Presi- 
dent, the Bristol Local Committee, Members of the Small Hold- 
ings Committee of Gloucestershire and Somerset and the Bath 
and West Society. The Championship Slneld awarded to the 
best managed allotment estate was the gift of Mr. Savory, a 
member of the Bristol Town Council. 

The entries in the open classes were somewhat disappointing 
in number. If similar competitions are instituted elsewhere, the 
pioneer experience of the Bath and West Society would suggest 
that the most effective method of securing entries is by personal 
canvas among likely competitors. This should, of course, be 
combined with advertisements in the local press, so as to give 
a fair opportunity of entry to all. 

In the classes confined to ex-service men the entries were 
more numerous and some keen competition resulted, especially 
in the smaller holdings in Gloucestershire and the larger hold- 
ings in Somerset. In Gloucestershire the prizes went to market 
garden holdings at Micklefcon; in Somerset the chief awards 
were made to small farms near Ilminster. 

The Allotments Competition was aiTanged with the co-operation 
of the Agricultural Organisation Society in conjunction with the 
Bristol Federation of Allotment Societies. It should perhaps be 
explained that there are some 21 allotment societies in the 
Federation. They include a membership of about 11,000 and 
an area of 779 acres. 

Two classes were provided for individual allotments, one of 
not less than 10 rods, and the other of an area from 10 to 2Q 
rods. Thei'e were 325 entries for these, and the intention is 
to award a first prize among the entries from each allotment 
estate and then to judge the prize winners for a champion prize 
in each case. The individual allotments are being inspected 
twice and the final award will be made at the end of July or the 
beginning of August. 
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' There was also a- class for the best managed allotment es ate. 
For this there were 11 entries. The Challenge Shield \w.s 
awarded to Fishponds Allotments Limited, with the Bedminster 
and Bristlington Societies a gcx)d second and tlihd. The judg- 
ing was undertaken by M-r. Hollingwoiih' and Mr. Turner, the 
Horticultural Organisers for the counties of Gloucestershire ai.d 
Somerset respectively. 

The Exhibition was housed in a special pavilion provided by 
the Society. It included models and photographs of small hold- 
ings homesteads shown by the Ministry and the Somerset CounLy 
Couiieil. The Essex County Goimcil also lent a small but very 
attractive model of a tliateh-d cottage, wiiich Avas in sections, 
tfj facilitate examination. The Ministry’s leaflets and guides of 
particular interest to small holders were also available for dis- 
tribution. An attempt w-as made to secure a joint exhibit from 
the Education Committees of the Gloucestershire and Somerset 
County Coiiiieils which would show the small holder what the 
local authorities w’ere able to do for him in the w^ay of agricultural 
education and adAice. but on account of the expense the Somerset 
Conneil did not see their way to co-operate. The Gloucestershire 
County Coimeil supplied an exhibit and arranged for their horti- 
cultural and poultry lecturers to be available during the whole 
time of the Show to answer ' enquiries and giA^e information. 
This exhibit AA’as of particular value and the lecturers w'ere con- 
stantly siirroiincled by an eager party of inquirers. 

An exhibit illiistrath’e of co-operative methods of marketing Avas 
supplied by the Street and District Egg Collecting Sohety. 
members of the Committee of which were pre?^eiit to expi in 
the SoeietA^’s procedure. A demonstration of the day-old chick 
trade, an exhibit of hand implements for the fmail holding and 
the allotment, and an exhibit of bcr-teeping appliances, rdd£d 
considerably to the interest of the Section. 

In the ease of eveiy exhibit there was someone present to 
aiisw’er inquiries, and this proA'ed a A^ery satisfactory feature of 
the Avurlv of the Section. 

' The Allotments side Avas aided by a poster prepared by Mr. 
Eandall, locuil Allotments Organiser of the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society, setting out the Avork of the Federation and the 
prices offered for competition among its members, and by a large 
pictorial diagram, specially prepared by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 
showing the cropping of the Ministry’s model allotment as 
described in Leaflet Xo. 315. It was originally intended to have 
aftnal model allotment planted up on the Show ground, and 
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this Messrs. Sutton had kindly oifered to uudertake, but as on 
careful consideration questions of site and danger from late, 
frosts were thought to render the proposal too risky, the diagram 
refeiTed to was substituted. 

In connection with the Section, a demonstration of the melliod 
of producing clean milk (i.e., free from bacteria) was undertaken 
by Beading University. A special building was provided near 
the Small Holdings Pavilion and demonstrations were given twice 
daily during the Show. This w^as the first time that this demon- 
stration had been held in a show yard, and when the u'^u.i 
minor difficulties had been overcome it proved a centre of con- 
siderable attraction to large numbers of people. It is probable, 
however, that such a demonstration would be more appropriately 
situated near the cattle lines, so that the cows for d enion strati : n 
purposes might be more readily available and the herdsm n 
themselves might be interested. 

The programme of the Section was completed by a m erles of 

short talks ” on such subjects of interest to small holders 
as The Small Holder’s Live Stock '' and ‘‘ The Small Holder’s 
Bees.” 

Altogether, the Small Holders' Section has undoubtedly been a 
great success from all points of view. The interest taken in ife 
both by press and public was very great, and much useful work 
was accomplished and helpful information given. 
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ERADICATING GALL MITE (BIG BUD) 
FROM BLACK CURRANT STOCKS. 

H. Goube, ^AD.Hort., 

EoHicultuml Adviser to the NorjoJli County Council. 

The question of raising dean stocks of black currant bushes 
has been a problem in liorticuitural circles for a generation. 
The failure to do so is nndoubtedlv the cause of the annual 
propagation of the disease and its distribution to all districts 
where black currants are cultirated. The assurance that bushes 
for planting are free from big bud ’’ is of little practical 
value; the important point is w'hether they are free from 
“ mite.'' None of the stocks that I have examined during 
the past seventeen years have been entirely free from “ mite.'’ 
The infestation was seldom so severe as to cause “ big bud " 
in one- or twc-year old bushes, but 'hig bud ” would develop 
as soon as the bushes were subjected to the strain of faulty 
cultivation., adverse weather, or fruit bearing. The plantation 
then becomes unprofitable and is usually grubbed up. 

"Where a clean start can be made and the plantation estab- 
lished as far as possible away from all source of infection, the 
stock would remain free from mite.” Where it is not 
possible to secure this condition, clean planted bushes have 
remained free from “ big bud ” for seven years, even though 
planted side by side with infected bushes, and have at least 
six or seven years of profitable life before them, proving 
the value of an absolutely clean start. At the present time it 
is the exception to see profitable plantations twelve years old. 
ilost cultivators have adopted the method of close planting and 
grubbing up the bushes as soon as they develop ” mite ” or 
“ reversion.” In this way the establishing cost is a frequently 
recurring charge on the cultivation of the crop, and what 
should be the heaviest fruiting years — the fifth, sixth and 
seventh — in the life of a plantation are lost. 

The voifniitfiil condition known as “ reversion ” is preva- 
lent in most plantations, IMany ob.servant cultivators associate 
this disease with an attack of mite.” True ” reversion ” 
has been observed in seedlings, proving that ” mite ” is not 
the sole cause. The toxic effect of the parasite on the sap 
is a probable contributory factor. , The black eiirrant is, like the 
asparagus plant, very much influenced by checks to growth, 
and any serious check, or, more particularly, combination of 
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checks, to the normal growth of the plantation will start re-^ 
version ” in a wholesale manner. The causal agent, if there 
is one, may be able to develop while the bush is under the 
stress of adverse conditions. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the details of the history 
of the ‘‘ mite the only knowdedge in this respect that culti- 
vators appear to be interested in is how to get rid of the 
trouble. To raise clean bushes a start must be made during 
April and May, when green shoots should be taken from the 
bushes and rooted in a cold frame. This is the only period 
in the year when shoots carry no ‘‘ mites ’’ in the buds. The 
embryo buds are undeveloped, and offer no harbour for them. 



Method of Propagation and Dipping. — ^Soft cuttings about 
three inches long should be taken during April and May, and 
soaked in a bath of insecticide, viz.: — 

Nicotine 98 per cent. ... ... ... i oz. 

Soft Soap ... ... ... ... 4 oz. 

Soft Water 5 gal. 

This dipping kills any external “ mites ” the shoots may 
carry. After an hour's soaking the cuttings should be taken 
out, rinsed in clean water, and dibbled firmly six inehes apart in 
a cold frame. The frame should be closed, shaded from the sun, 
and the cuttings treated as soft cuttings until rooted, which will 
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be ill about a month. Gradual hardening should follow and the 
frame should eventually be lifted off to ripen the wood fully. 
The cuttings strike freely in small pots, from which they can 
be planted out wEen rooted to grow. 

In the autumn the plants from the frames can be planted 
in a nursery, cutting back slightly to induce the basal buds 
to break strongly. By this, method cleamstcck bushes arc 
provided for furnishing cuttings for the usual method of pro- 
pagation, or they can be used for planting in fields direct from 
the frames. Major Evans Lombe tested these young plants 
at Marlingford under field conditions with good yearling plants 
raised from ripe wood. The plants from soft cuttings started 
growing earlier, and are now the larger plants. The photo- 
graph fPig. 2) illustrates plants raised by Major Evans Lombe. 
The root system developed by the soft cuttings is a notable 
feature of this method. 

Large numbers of cuttings can be taken from established 
bushes without detriment to the crop. The side shoots should 
he taken, leawng the terminals for producing the following 
season’s fruiting wood. Although April and May are the best 
months for striking quantitiesof cuttings, the soft growing points 
of the shoots will strike through the growing season, but it is not 
advisable alter August. ' If the w’’ood has begun to harden 
there is a danger of the buds containing “ mites/’ w^hich have 

preference for the terminal bud. and during June and July are 
found in large numbers on infected bushes at the apical ends of 
the shoots, and betw'een the leaf stalk bases and developing 
buds. 

Propagating from soft cuttings offers a means of rapidly in- 
creasing varieties of which stocks are low, and offers possibilities 
of raising dean stock in plants subject to perennial diseases. Bed 
and white currant bushes are not uncommonly tainted with 
same gall mite that infects black currants, and this should 
be overlooked as a possible source of re-infection to clean 
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JMOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR AUGUST, 

E. T. Halnan, M.Am 
Ministry of Agriculture and .Fisheries, 

Condemned Condensed Milk.— N umerous correspondents 
Inive written as to tire feeding value and best method of feeding 
U'ondemned condensed milk, large quantities of which appear 
to be available. In using any food of this nature for stock, it is 
advisable to start cautiously at first in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of poisoning the stock. Several breeders of repute have 
used this condemned condensed milk for their stock, and it is 
apparently most suitable for pigs. Pigs of all ages have been 
fed successfully, and a feeding trial at Moulton Farm, carried 
-out by Mr. W. A. Stewart, Agricultural Organiser for Northamp- 
tonshire, demonstrated its value for pigs of all ages. This milk 
used in the right proportions proved of particular value for 
weanling pigs. 

Method of Use . — The tins are spiked both ends and dropped 
into warm water to dissolve out the contents, after which the 
tins are raked out and the liquid mixed with the other food. 
The quantities fed should be at the rate of J tin per weanling 
pig, gradually increasing in amount until the adult pig receives 
;V tin. These are the maximum quantities recommended. At 
present prices, the writer is of opinion that condemned con- 
densed milk should be restricted to weanlings and young 
growing pigs. . , 

Feeding Value of Condemned Condensed The feeding 

value of condensed milk varies considerably with the brand of 
milk sold. Assuming that the milk is. practically all digestible, 
and that the animal obtains full value from the digestible 
nutrients, sweetened full-cream condensed milk has a starch 
•equivalent of 86, sweetened skim condensed milk has a starch 
•equivalent pi 70, and unsweetened, condensed milk has a starch 
equivalent- of 57. Compared with , the market price of «>ther 
feeding stuffs, the actual food value of the three grades of milk 
given above works out roughly at Id. per tin for the .iinsweetoubd 
' -condensed milk, l-|d. per tin for the sweetened skim condensed 
‘ milk, and l|d. per tin for the sweettoed Mheream eondenj^d 
milk. The acliual purchaser must assess, for himself tbo cxi.ra 

-money he is prepared to give .for any to^cial dietetic value, this 

/Mood may possess ..for young 'Rowing pigs. . A tin of to^^densed 
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NA3£E. 

Price. 

I Price 
! per 
Ton. 

1 

1 Maimria 
; Talue 
per 

1 Ton, 

! 

1 

j Food 

1 Value pel 
j Ton. 

Stal'd 
Equiv 
per 
100 lb 

‘ Price 
; per 
Unh, 
Starcb 
Equiv 

Price 
per Ib. 
Starch 
Equiv. 


s. 

lb. 

! £ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

1 £ 

s. 


s. 

d. 

Bariev, Ensiish Feeding 

4d.’- 

400 

12 

18 

1 

6 

11 

12 

71 

3/3 

1-74 

Canadian „ - 

47/- 

400 

13 

3 

1 

6 

11 

17 

71 

3/4 

1*78 

Oats, English 

46/- 

336 

15 

7 

1 

9 

13 

18 

59*5 

4/8 

2*50 

,, Fiavign „ 

Maize. Argentine 

33/- 

320 

11 

11 

1 

9 

10 

2 

59 "5 

3/5 

1*83 

47/- 

' 480 

10 

19 

1 

5 

9 

14 

81 

2/5 

1*29 

Beans, English spring - 

95/- 

532 

20 


3 

1 

16 

19 

66 

5/2 

2-77 

„ „ winter - 

55/6 

532 

11 

14 

3 

1 

8 

13 

66 

2/7 

1*38 

Rangoon - 

8/- 

' 112 

S 

«> 

3 

1 

4 

19 

66 

1/6 

0*80 

Peas, English blue 

59/- 

504 

13 

2 

2 

13 

10 

9 

69 

3/- 

1-61 

„ .} dun 

SO/- 

504 

17 

16 

2 

13 

15 

3 

69 

4/5 

2*37 

„ „ maple - 

93/- 

504 

2!> 

13 

2 

13 

18 

0 

69 

5/3 

2*81 

Buckwheat - 

S6/- 

392 

24 

11 

i 

9 

23 

2 

53 

8/9 

4*69 

Eye, Enelish 

59/- 

480 

13 

15 

1 

8 

12 

7 

72 

3/5 

1*83 : 

Millers’ offals — Bran - 

— 

' — ^ 

7 

5 

2 

10 

4 

15 

45 

2/1 

1*12 

„ „ Coarse 











Biiddlimrs 

— 

— 

11 

5 

2 

10 

8 

15 

64 

2/9 

1-47 

Barle}’' meal - 

— 

— 

14 

15 

1 

6 

13 

9 

71 

3/9 

2*01 

Maize „ - - 

— 

— 

10 

12 

1 

5 

9 


81 

2/4 i 

1*25 

Fish - 

— 

— 

19 

0 

7 

12 

11 

8 

53 

■4/4 

2*32 

Linseed 

— 

— 

21 

10 

2 

16 

18 

14 

119 

3/2 

1*70 

.. Cake, English 

— 


15 

15 

3 

12 

12 

3 

74 

3/3 1 

1*74 

Cottonseed „ 

— 


10 

0 

3 

I 

O 1 

6 

15 ' 

42 

3/3 ; 

1*74 

,, decor! i- 











* catedi 

— 

— 1 

13 

0 

5 

6 i 

7 

14 

71 

2/2 ; 

1*16 

,, .Sleal, decorti-! 


‘ 1 









cated! 

— 


11 

10 ! 

5 

6 ! 

6 

4 I 

71 

1/9 ' 

0*94 

Coconut cake - -| 

— : 

! — I 

1 10 

6 

1 ^ 

1 

7 

6 ! 

79 

1/iO 

: 0*98 

Groundnut cake - 

— 


10 

0 ! 

3 

9 1 

6 

11 ^ 

57 

2/3 ; 

1*20 

Palm kemei cake « -j 

— 


! 8 

10 

2 

1 ! 

6 

9 : 

75 ^ 

1/9 1 

! 0*94 

Brewers’ grains, dried, alei 

— 

— 

! 7 

5 

2 

7 ^ 

4 

18 ' 

49 ! 

2/- i 

1*07 , 

„ wet „ 

— 

; — 

! 0 

18 

0 

12 : 

0 

6 

15 1 

0/5 

0*22 

Distillers’ ,, dried -* 

— 

j — 

i ^ 

5 

1 2 

16 ^ 

6 

9 ’ 

57 ! 

2/3 

1*20 . 

Malt culms - - 

— 

i — 

i 

5 

i 3 

6 ; 

3 

19 i 

43 j 

1/10 

0*98 ; 

Potatoes* - 



1 

2 

11 

(} 

8 

2 

3 

18 ! 

2/5 ^ 

1*29 

Swedes "** - - 

— 

— 

i 

2 

0 

-5 

0 

17 

7 

2/5 

1*29 

Mangolds* - 

— 

— ; 

I 

0 : 

0 

6 

0 

14 

6 

2/5 

1*29 

Yetch Oat and Silage 



2 

9 

0 

15 

1 

14 

14 

2/5 

1-29 


*» Farm value. 


Note. — T lie prices qnoted above represent tbe avei'age prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and* 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
June and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country maikets, the difference Leing due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes, Tims, sapixse jmlm kernel cake is offcretl locally at £10 per ton. Its 
maniirial value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £7 19s. 
per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as- 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. Id. Dividing this 
again by '22% the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per Ib. 
of starch e^^uivalent is 1*1 Id. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb. of starch ec|uivalent of ’other feeding stufe on the same local market. 
From the resitltS'of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives kite the' best Talue at the’ prie^ quoted on his own market. 

mili weighs approximately 14 oz., and 2,560 tins contain ronghly 
a tan of condensed milk, and from these data the purchaser can 
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assess tiie actual cost to him of the milk at present market prices. 
Maize meal, rice meal, pollards and bran ^ould form suitable 
foods to feed in conjanction with this material. 

Bully Beef and Egg Yolk. — Tw^o other waste materials are 
at present in use for pigs, he., condemned bully beef and liquid 
and dried egg yolk. Users of both these materials have fed 
th§m successfully to pigs, the chief point to remember being 
that these substanees are highly nitrogenous foods and should 
therefore not bulk largely in the ration. liiqiiid egg yolk also 
contains much water and occasionally a fair percentage of 
boric acid. 

Yalue of Fodder Crops, for Bry Seasons. — The dry weather 
experienced lately has emphasised the value to the dairy farmer 
in particular, and to stock breeders in general, of planting a 
breadth of vetches and oats, cabbage, or maize as a supplemen- 
tary succulent feed in periods of drought. The vetches and oats 
and cabbage will be available in the earlier summer months, the 
maize during August. This practice is fairly common in certain 
districts, and the farmers who have adopted it for this season 
have been relieved of the anxiety as to feed for their stock. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

POSITION AND PPOSPECTS OF ITALIAN AGMCUL-^ 
TUBE— AGEICULTUEAL BOOK-KEEPING IN 
DENMAEK— AGPJOULTUEAL GO-OPBEATION IN 
SAXONY— IMPOETATION OF SEEDS INTO 
SWEDEN— PEUSSIAN PEOGEAAIME OF AGED 


Position and 
Prospects of 
Agriculture in 
Italy. • 


CULTUEE. 

Accorbing to a report issued by the Commercial Counsellor 
and the Commercial Secretary to H.M. Embassy at Eome,^ 
Italian agriculture, by reason of the im 
crease in the population, has almost 
reached its temtorial limits, and any in- 
crease in the cultivable area will depend 
upon the reclamation of land by drainage. 
Already the agricultural and forestal productive areas repre- 
sent 91.1 per cent, of the geographical area of the country. 

According to the repoil, the War temporarily arrested the 
development of agriculture, t but a significant recovery in the 
yield of some of the products for export took place in 1920. 
Being at the outset of the War less well equipped than other 
countries to bear the strain, Italy suffered in a special degree 
from exhaustion, disorganisation and impoverishment. Before 
the War her economic position was sound. Agriculture was, 
and still is, her greatest industry: it gave occupation to more 
than one-third of the population: agricultural products formed- 
tlie biggest item in her exports. At the present moment the 
cost of imported agricultural produce is the heaviest item in 
national expenditure. 

Owing to the great density of the population (332 per 
square mile) , tvheat has been cultivated on land which is more 
adapted for woods and pastures, and the wheat cultivated area 
has reached 16 per cent, of the territorial surface. A pam- 
phlet published recently by the Italian Ministry of Agriculture 
states that, during the twelve years 1909-1920, the wheat crop 
lias varied from a maximum of 27 million quarters in 1913 
to a minimum of 17 million quarters in 1917, with an average 
of 21 milli on. It has been deduced that I taly is not particu- 

♦ General Keport mi the Coininercial, ladustrial and Economic Situation of 
Italy in December, 1920, obtainable for H.M. Stationerv Office, Khmswuy 
W.a2. Price Is,. Bet " b 

t Italy ditlers greatly in this respect from some of the other combatant 
eoiintries,, m yh,ich phenomenal development in agiicuiture took place and 
,„gr'eat,er c|imn titles of foodstuffs than ever before were raised. The success 
attending the war of Great Britain are well known, while this Journai 

liw may toM briefly what had l,>een done in Canada. 
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iarlv adapted for the cuitiTation of wheat, especially on account 
of the heat and drought to which much of the land is subject. 
Better methods of cultivation, and, in particular, the growth 
of leguminous plants, which seiwe both to feed cattle and im- 
prove the land, would go far, it is believed, to overcome 
climatic disadvantages and raise the average of production. 
According to the most recent official estimate for the year 
1920-1921, the total national requirements of wheat, includ- 
ing seed (of which 3 million quarters are required) , are 30 
million quarters. This will be provided as follows: — Home- 
grown wheat, 17J million quarters ; Foreign wheat, 12J- million 
quarters. 

iVmong the other crops mentioned in the report, maize, with 
a yield in 1920 of 10 million quarters, still occupies an area 
of about one-third of that of wheat, although it is diminishing. 
Tobacco, which is a State monopoly, resulted in a yield of 

246.000 cvrt. in 1920. Beetroot, a recent introduction, is now 
cultivated on a large scale, the yield in 1920 being 29 million 
cwt. , and allows for the production of sugar by national factories 
in quantities almost sufficient for the requirements of the 
country. The yield of oats was 2J- million quarters; barley, 

700.000 quarters; rye, over 500,000 quarters; and fotatoes, 

1.400.000 tons. The export of dried vegetables, wffiich in pre- 
war days reached nearly 600,000 cwt. a year, fell to 427,000 
cwt. in 1919. The total yield of pulse plants, which are now 
cultivated in several districts, is about 14 million cwt. The 
growth of forage has been increased and now attains a produc- 
tion of over 450,000 cwt. 

Italy’s stock of animals has increased since 1908. Horses 
and asses each number about a million; mules, half-a-million ; 
cattle, 6J million; swune, 2J million; sheep, Ilf million: and 
goats, 3 million. 

Among the projects for developing the commercial relations 
between Italy and the United Kingdom is one for the estab- 
lishment of a rapid overland service for the carriage of perish- 
able goods, especially fruit and vegetables, similar to that 
which existed before the war between Italy and the Central 
Empires. Agriculturists contend that the future of Italy lies 
in agriculture. Her natural resources and advantages are 
still what they were, and though weakened by her war efforts, 
as well as by labour troubles after the War, it is confidently 
believed that there is no reason why she should not regain 
her former position. The very important hydro-electric plants 

w 2 
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which are being eonstr acted in various parts of the country 
are expected to give a great impetus to agricuitiire by assuring 
a greater measure of security as regards irrigation. Assurance 
of progress is also given by the increased national production 
of chemical fertilisers and agricultural machinery, and the 
establishment of new schools and travelling boards for the 
education of farmers in modern methods of cultivation. Per- 
haps the most successful branch of the co-operative movement, 
which is extending rapidly and receives the active support of 
the Italian Government, is agricultural co-operation in the 
form of collective farms, established principally in the North 
and in Sicily; these have been found in most cases to result 
in an increase of production and of the number of persons who 
can live on the land. 


At the suggestion of the Eoyal Danish Agricultural Society, 
supported by the principal agricultural societies and the 


Agricultural 
Book-keeping 
in Denmark. 


Department of Statistics, Professor 0. H. 
Larsen, of the Eoyal Danish Yeterinary 
and Agricultural School, has established 
a Central Office of Agricultural Book- 
keeping, of vrhicli he is head, and an article by him on the 
subject appears in the Alonthly Bulletin (March, 1920) .of 
Agricultural Intelligence issued by the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Borne. 

One of the objects of the Central Office is the elaboration of 
the account books kept by local societies, with whom it is 
collaborating with a view to ensuring that only the most suit- 
able books shall be kept. In order to obtain imiformit}' and 
reliability the local oc‘coimtants meet periodically at the Cen- 
tral Office to discuss the systems on which the books are 
kept. Another object of the Central Office is to ascertain the 
amount of capital invested and how it is allotted among the 
various agricultural enterprises. It also seeks to compile a 
comprehensive budget of gross profits, working expenses, net 
profits and interest on capital, and to show the cost of produc- 
tion, general working expenses (including those of horses and 
implements) , household expenses, and the revenue yielded. 

The Central Office was opened in the spring of 1916. During 
the first two years the work was of a preparatorv nature, but by 
the year 1919-1920 collaboration with 29 societies had been 
effected, and it was believed that the number of account books 
requiring elateation would be 350. The Office is under the 
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sii]>ervision of seven members representing the societies and 
institutions which took part in its foundation, and the staff 
also includes a consulting accountant, a permanent assistant 
and temporary officers. For the first two years the Office was 
maintained by the Eo 3 ’al Danish Agricultural Society, but 
afterwards it received a State subsid\’, and contributions from 
the local societies. Some of these receive, in addition to free 
supplies of account books, a bonus for books containing data 
useful to the Central Office; others which correspond direct 
with the Office and receive book-keeping assistance from it^ 
pay contributions in proportion to their size and to the extent 
of the book-keeping assistance received. 

The origin of local societies for agricultural book-keeping 
dates from the beginning of the twentieth century, and was 
due parth” to the control societies that have existed since 1895, 
and partly to farm competitions. Tn 1918 there were 670 con- 
trol societies, whose chief object was the fostering of th^ 
dairy industiy. The}" kept accounts of milk production and of 
the content of butter-fat as w"ell as of the fodder consumed 
b\" each daily cow placed under their control: thev were thus 
in a position to indicate the most profitable animals. Some-? 
times their book-keeping extended to the feeding and growth 
of horses. These were the first steps towards a complete 
system of farm book-keeping. From 1902 till -1908 prize 
competitions were held in the island of Samso for the best*? 
kept books covering various crops. In following years similar 
competitions were held in other parts of Denmark, and m 
interest in agricultural accounts grew, more branches* of the 
farm were brought under book-keeping control. 

The s^'stem of book-keeping used bv most local societies and 
circuits is that issued in 1913 hr the IRo^’al Danish Agricultural 
Societ}". A typical circuit does its work thus; the society 
engages an accountant, who helps members to establish the 
s 3 "stem, guides them in making the daih’ entries, makes up 
the work book and the monthh" cash and fodder accounts, 
draws up the snarly l3alance sheet and makes a detailed analy- 
sis of all accounts. The fees which the society charges its 
mencibers var}' from about 6d. to Is, IJd. per 2| acres of the 
farm. Fsualh- a circuit covers a small area, so that one 
accountant is able to visit each farm in his circuit as often 
as required, with the exception of the busiest time, when some 
assistance is needed. There are, however, circuits having 
more than 1 ,000 members. Since 1915 the societies can apply 
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for a State subsidy amounting to one-half the salary ^ office 
and traYelling expenses of the accountant, provided that the 
Government standard of book-keeping is adopted and the 
balance sheets are published. The number of State-subsidised 
circuits for the financial year 1918-1919 was about 30 and in- 
cluded 1,094 farms with a total of over 108,000 acres; in 1919 
the figures were much higher. 

* iie ^ ^ 4^ . 


Accoemng to an account, based on press reports, received horn 
S.M. Consul at Leipzig through the Foreign Office, the Union of 
. . ^ Co-operative Societies in Saxony, which 30 

^ , years ago comprised 24 societies, now 

o-i^era ion in -gg societies, having a member- 

axony* 50,000 (that is, almost 75 per 

cent, of the independent farmers of Saxony) and a turnover of 
over 2,000 million marks. The total capital of the associations 
amounts to nearly BOO million marks. The Union includes no 
fewer than 405 mutual loan societies having a turnover in 1919 
of 628 million marks. In the same year the turnover of the 
trading co-operative societies amounted to 354 million marks. 
The quantity of milk delivered by the dairy co-operative societies 
in 1914 was 55 million litres (over 12 million gallons), but owing 
to the War the amount has decreased by more than one-half. 

The pasture societies, which are peculiar to Saxony, are 
considered to be of great importance at the present time in 
the rearing of young cattle. Their total expanse of pasture land 
is 653 hectares (about 1.614 acres) and 266 animals were rf'-ared 
in 1919. 


The supply of raw materials obtained bv Union m 1919 
Was nearly three million ewt., which is only half its pre-w’ar 
level. There are approximately 420 storehouses, having a storage 
capacity of 50.000 tons, at the disposal of the associations. An 
extension of the financial business of the societies, in the form of 
Gllage banks, is foreshadowed. 


^ 

A Swedish Eoyal Proclamation, dated 18th March, 1921, pro- 
hibits, under severe penalties, as from 21st March, 1921, the 
import into Sweden of the following : — 
Sweaea.®®®^ of Timothy grass; Bed clover and 
similar classes not particularly named; 
Hybrid- and wMte-clover ; Cocksfoot ; Eye-grass ; Carrot, Swedish 
tamip ; beetroot and rape ; kitchen garden produce ; and all seeds 
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exclusive of flower seeds, canary seed, pine and fir seed, hemp 
seed, flax seed, lupine, rape seed and seeds of all other oil plants. 

As originally published, the Proclamation included flower 
seeds. A later Decree, however, rectified this and exempted 
them as from 4th April, 1921, from the import prohibition. 
Flower seeds may therefore he imported into Sweden. 

^ 4 ^ 


In introducing his new^ programme to the Prussian Landtag, 
Herr Warmbold, the Minister of Agriculture, stated that as a,gri- 
. cultural production is at the present lime 

oi"" about 60 or 70 per cent, of that of pre* 

gramme o days, certain measures are proposed 

° with a view to increasing production up to 

the pre-war standard. These included a larger number of land 
settlements, which would, it is hoped, by increasing the number 
of small owners, attract people from the towns to the land and: 
keep them there. The agricultural j)opulation was decreasing 
rapidlv even before the War : in 1914 it was only about 28 per 
oent. of the whole Prussian population. It was hoped to create 
4.000 new settlements in 1921. It is proposed that increased pro- 
duction of the soil already cultivated shall be encouraged by more 
State credits to farmers for purchasing fertilisers, while 
moors and waste land, particularly around the coasts, will be 
prepared for cultivation. The production of nitrates, w^hieh has 
lately been increased greatly, will have to be devoted entirely 
to the needs of agriculture. The working capital of farmers 
should in urgent cases be assisted by State credits. The number 
of schools of agriculture would have to be increased and the 
curriculum improved: and there was need of gi'eater security 
for agnciiltiirists and peasants against looting, theft and other 
risks. The pre-vsent system of arbitration between employer and 
labourer also needed revising. 


Report for 1919 
on Plant Pests, 


A Report on the occurrence of insect and fungus pests on 
plants in England and Wales for the year 1919 wns recently 
issued by the Ministry. This publication 
was delayed through unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, blit its chief value — to preserve 
in permanent record a detailed survey of the situation in regard 
to plant pests j’ear by year — ^is achieved. 

In the year in question Frit Fly caused heavy losses, though 
these were perhaps not quite so serious as the wet character of 
Ihe spring and the consequent delay in the sowing of oats wou^^ 
have suggested. The Noidh Midland Counties seem to hava 
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suffered most and the Southern Counties least, probably because 
in the south the oats grew away very rapidly during the latter 
half of May. The attacks of Frit Fly in winter wheat occurred 
in crops sown on ploiighed-up gi’ass. especially on rye-grass leys. 
Other insect attacks on cereals are noted, the -drought in May 
and June combined with late sowing of Spring crops being held 
responsible for some of them. In the case of roots, it is noted 
that during the drought in early summer widespread damage 
was done by Plea Betties; mangolds suffered especially, the 
difficulty being much increased by the slow and irregular germi- 
nation which oeciirrecl during the drought. 

With regard to fruit, the most notable occurrence of the year 
1919 was the outbreak of the Lackey Moth, which occurred in the 
Sittingbourne area of Kent, and to a lesser, though neveiTlieless- 
serious, extent in other Southern and Midland Counties. In the 
Sittingbourne area well over 1,000 acres of fruit were involved. 
In the worst cases, hundreds of men and women were employed 
to fight the attack, with the result that perhaps half of the crop 
may have been saved. The cost of the necessary labour to the 
growers, however, added a heavy outlay to other charges, and 
coupled with the loss of half the crop, made the business far from 
profitable for that season to the particular growlers concerned. 
One grower is said to have spent £1,000 on labour in dealing’ 
with this pest alone. Winter Moths were rather less destructive 
than usual in the chief fruit-growing areas, except perhaps in 
South Devonshire. The Ermine Moth, a web-making species, 
like the Lackev Moth, was abnormally harmful and called for 
special attention in many districts. The Capsids did considerable 
damage to apples, notably from Wisbech northwards into Lin- 
colnshire. Some divergence of opinion as to the results of lime- 
washing for this pest is reported, but nicotine in all cases appears 
to have been reasonably effective. 

The situation with regard to attacks of fungi, bacteria, etc., 
in the year 1919 is also dealt with. Broadly speaking, little in- 
fomation has been available with regard to the distribution 
of these pests and the losses they bring about in this country. 
Comparing the Eeport for 1919 with those for 1917 and 1918, it 
is at once clear that much progress has been made. 
The list of authenticated fungus diseases noted in the 
Eeport numbers 255, not including fungi in which the 
attacks are trivial or occur only under, special conditions. With 
regard to fungus dise^s in cereals, excellent results were ob- 
tained against Bunt and Smut by proper pickling. Reports show 
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tliat tliroiigii neglect of this precaution many tlioiisands of 
bushels of wheat, barley and oats were lost. Important facts 
with regard to the outbreak of Black Paist on wheat in Sonih 
West Wales were discovered, notably in connection with the 
presence of the alternate host. Barberry, in the area. 

For fuller and more detailed information on insect and fungus 
attacks on plants in 1919, reference must be ihade to the Eeport 
itself, which gives, incidentally, some valuable infoniiatioii as to 
the best known means of controlling the attacks. This the 
aspect of the matter which is of most importance to the 
grovrer, and the Ministry will always he glad to advise those in 
need of remedies for plant pests. The Eeport can be obtained on 
application to the Ministry, price Is. 6d. net, post free. 


Histoky has it that lavender was introduced into England in 

the year 1568, and that for a long time thereafter the home crop 

« ... supplied the bulk of the lave3,ider oil used 

Cultivation ^ ^ 


of Lavender, 


in this country, In comparatively .-.’eeent 
times, however, the industry of lavender- 
growing w'as sorely hit by a disease of the plant, and this had 
the effect of very much reducing the area under the crop and 
increasing the importation of lavender from Prance and other 
countries. The quality of the imported produce, however, was 
not so good as that grown at home and commanded a lower 
price on our markets. 

The cultivation of the plant in this country is centred more^or 
less round London, and the Mitcham produce is world-famous for 
the quality and fragrance of its oil. The plant flourishes best? 
on a warm, well-drained medium loam wdth a slope to the south 
or south-west. A loam that is too rich is detrimental to the oil 
yield, as excessive nourishment tends to the growth of leaf. 
Protection against summer gales by a copse or w^ood on th0 
south-west is also of considerable value, as these gales may do 
great damage to the crop by causing the tall s];)ikes to break 
away at their junction with the stem. 

As to cultivation, in the autumn the land should first be care- 
fully cleaned of weeds, which should be burnt. The ashes 
should be distributed over the ground, together with some 
ordinary wood ashes if obtainable. The soil should then bei 
prepared by trenching in ’’ a quantity of short straw and 
stable refuse, but not much rich dung, and should lie fallow, 
until the following spring, when any w^eeds remaining should be 
dealt with as before and the w’^hole ploughed over. Towards late 
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spring the young plants should be “dibbled in’’ in rows 
riirming from north to south, 4 feet apart and 6 feet between 
the rows. These wide spaces are not more than is necessary to 
allow the plant full growWh for dower- bearing, room for cutting 
flowers and for keeping the ground free from weeds. 

The crop is pro|)agated from '' cuttings ” broken off wdth a 
root or heel, and planted in March, April or September. The 
‘‘ cuttings should be of young growTh, and should first of all 
be planted 3 or 4 inches apart in a shady spot and kept watered. 
In the following spring they can be transplanted to their proper 
positions in the field. Weeds should be destroyed regularly, 
but the hoeing should be not more than one inch deep as the 
roots of the plant .spread near the surface of the ground. Young 
plants should as far as possible be kept from flowering during 
the first year by clipping, so that the strength of the plant is 
thrown into the lateral shoots to make it bushy and compact. 

foil picking is usually obtained from the second to the fifth 
years, after which the old plants should be cleared off and burnt 
and the ashes spread over the ground. The land should then be 
ploughed, manured, cross-ploughed, and left fallow until the 
following spring, 'when re-stocking can commence. 

The haiwest is more or less dependent upon the season, but 
as a rule it begins in the first w^eek of August, though if the 
weather Js wet it is best to delay the cutting of the flowers 
until later. The best oil is obtained after a hot, dry season. 
The flow^ers should be fully open wdien cut, and if required for 
distillation they should be spread out on the shelves or on the 
floors of dry sheds imtil partially dry. when they are ready for 
dispatch to the distillers. If required for sale in bunches for 
market, they can be bunched and sent straight awny after 
cutting: this is also done sometimes when the produce is to he 
distilled. 

It is estimated that about 1 ,200 lb. of partially dried flowers, 
yielding 25 lb. of oil, is obtained from an acre of good land 
under favourable conditions. Much, of course, depends on the 
energy and careful superintendence of the grower, and also on 
the care taken by the distiller in the process of distillation. Last 
year distillers paid £40 to £100 per ton for flowers, according 
to quality. For bunched lavender the prices on Covent Garden 
market have been remunerative for the last three years, but the 
demand 'is said to vary considerably, so that the business is 
' somewhat precarious. Last year prices varied from 18s. to 24s. 
per dozen bunches of 200 flower stems each, and from 6s. to 
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12s. per dozen bunches of 50 stems each, according to quality, 
though higher prices were sometimes obtained for exceptionally 
fine produce. 

■5*r vSr -if 


Par greater attention is given to fruit bottling as compared 
with the bottling of vegetables. In certain cases, how-eveiq 
especially where green peas are available 
for the purpose, or green vegetables are 
not plentiful during winter, vegetables may 
usefully be preserved. The following notes 
on a simple method of bottling vegetables may be of interest in 
this connection : — 


Simple Method 
of Bottling 
Vegetables. 


1. Choose young fresh vegetables. Grade for size and colour. 
Wash and prepare as for cooking, i.e., scrape carrots and celery, 
peel turnips, etc. Keep white vegetables under water as much 
as possible to preserve the colour. 

2. Plunge the prepared vegetables into a saucepan of fast 
boiling salted water (one teaspoonful of salt to one quart of 
water). Bring water again quickly to the boil, and allow the 
vegetables to remain from one to five minutes accord- 
ing to the nature of the vegetable, e.g,, peas and delicate 
vegetables one minute, vegetables of hard texture three to five 
minutes. Eemove the vegetables and place them into a large 
basin of cold water to check the cooking and to make them firm. 
Leave them in this until cold (fiive to ten minutes) . 

3. Pack the vegetables as tightly as possible into vacuum 
bottles. Place one teaspoonfnl of salt on the top of each l>ottle, 

4. Pill the bottles to overflowing with cold water. Place on 
the rubber ring, glass cap and screw band or clip. Screw up 
and then .release slightly to allow air to escape during sterilisa- 
tion. Place the bottles in a saucepan with a false bottom. 
Cover the bottles with cold water. Biing to boiling point in 
half-an-hour. Boil gently for two hours, 

5. Lift out one bottle at a time and screw it down tightly 
before removing the next. When cold, remove screws or clips. 

and test lids to see if they are firm. 

* ^ 


The most effective remedy for Sheep- Scab is dipping, provided 
that the dip used is one that has been approved by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and care is taken to see that 
the dipping is thoroughly carried out in ac- 
cordance with the instructions on the label. 
The Ministry of Agriculture makes a 
special appeal to sheep-owners for their co-operation to see that 


Sheep Scab : 
Its Cure and 
Prevention. 
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dipping is properly carried out; otherAvise Scab can never be 
eradicated. 

When dipping to comply with Orders of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture or Eegiilatioiis of the Local Authority, it is of the utmost 
importance to remember that : — 

(1) tlie dip used must be one that has been approved by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. There are a large immhtr of effective dips for scab, 
non.-pohomus as well as j^oisoiious, which have been so approved and 
the responsibility in selecting an appr^oved dip rests icith sheep-ovmers, 

(2) the dipping bath must be mixed . in tbe proportions specified as 
approved ly the Ministry. It is inadvisable to make up a dipping 
bath by mixing iwo or more dips together, as this may result in 
neutralising the effect of botli dips for scab, and may in some cases 
be injurious to the sheep, 

(3) tlie directi* JOS and precautions indicated by tlie raanufaetiirer on the 
label iriiist be strictly «fi»served, 

(4) the sheep must be kept immersed in the bath for the period mentioned 
on the label. Special attention should he paid to the heads, necks 
and tails, 

(5) during the dipping operations proportionate quantities of dip and 
water niiist be added to keep the bath up to proper strength, 

(ti) after each lot of sheep iiave been dipped and before the bath is re- 
mixed the dipping hath should be carefully cleaned out, the residue 
being disprjsed of in such a manner that it cannot injure animals or 
pollute streams. A satisfaetoiy method is to run the residue from 
the bath into a trench or pit. the sides and bottom of which iiave 
been plentifully sprinkled with lime, so that the licpiid from the bath 
runs through the lime before passing into the soil. This is specially 
imjxrrtant when poisonous dips are used in order to avoid risk of 
injury to sheep through accumulation of poisonous matter. Under no 
circiniistaoces, however, should the lime be added to the liquid while 
it is Btili in the hath. 

(7) If Arsenical Dips are used, the second dipping should be at half the 
strength of the first dipping, when two dippings ai*e required, with an 
interval of not more than 14 days bet-ween them. 

Persons using poisonous dips must take the precautions neces- 
sary for the avoidance of accidents or injury to sheep through 
the use of such dips, and the MinistrA" will not entertain any 
claim for compensation for injury or loss due to their use. The 
choice of an approved dip rests entirely with the user. The 
responsibility for the class of ingredients is a matter for the 
niaiiiifaetnrer of the dip. The approval of the Ministry only 
means that the ingredients of a dip are effective for Scab in the 
proportions approved. 

WARNING-. — All persons having or having had under their charge a sheep 
affected with, or suspected of, Sheep-Scab, are required by Law to give notice 
to the Police with dl practicable speed. Persons failing to do so are liable to 
heavy fines, and in, certain cireainstanees to imprisonment. 
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This Exhibition will be held at the Crystal Palace from 28th 
October to 5th November. The competitive classes are arranged 
» in eight sections as follows : — 

^^hihition Section; organised bv the 

ElfluMtlOll. Ho.ticulfau,l Sodetv. ' 

2. Cider-Fruit Section; organised by the National Fruit and 
Cider Institute, and the National Association of Cider 
Makers. 


3. Kent Commercial Section; organised by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kent Commercial Fruit Show. 

4. Eastern Counties Commercial Section: organised by the 
Executive Committee of the Eastern Counties Commercial 
Fruit Show. 


0 . West Midlands Commercial Section; organised by the 
Executive Committee of the West Midlands Commercial 
Fruit Show. 

6. Overseas Section; organised by the Canadian Fruit Trade 
Commissioner in England. 

7. United Kingdom Section. 

8. British Empire Section. 

The classes in Section 7 are open, without additional entrance 
fees, to all commercial growers of apples in the United Kingdom 
who have exhibited in either of Sections 4, 5 and 6. Those in 
Section 8 are open to all commercial growers of apples, or Asso- 
ciations of such growers, in the British Empire, and it is antici- 
pated that the competition between home grown and imported 
fruit will be exceptionally keen. 

It is hoped to an’ange for non-competitive exhibits of an 
attractive and instructive nature. 

The exhibition is organised and financed by the Daily Maih 
and the technical details have been settled by an Advisory Com- 
mittee convened by the Ministry of Agriculture. Further 
information can he obtained from the Organising Secretary. 
Imperial Fruit Exhibition, 130, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Raj3ies . — Middlesex (Acton District ), — Ail restrictions imposed in con- 
nection with the outbreak at Acton on the 8th Decemiier last were withdrawn 
as from the SOtli June. 

Berkshire District , — There have been no developments in this area, and 
providing no farther outbreaks occur in the district, it is hoped to withdraw 
all restrictions from this district about the end of September nest. 

Wiltshire District , — A considerable modification of the restrictions has 
been made as from the 1st July by the exclusion of the portions of Dorset and 
Somerset which were subject to muzzling restrictions, and by the exclusion of 
portions ot tbe Counties of Wiltshire and Southampton. As a result of this 
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Tiioditicatioii the restrictions now apply to two districts : one lying wholly in 
the Comities uf Southampton and Wiltshire, which includes inner controlled 
areas subject to special restrictions surrounding Salisbury and Soiithainptoii, 
and tlse other a small area in Wiltsliiie and Berkshire immediately to the 
south of Swindon. 

One ease of Rabies has been confirmed since those referred to in the July 
issue of the JoiiniaL namely, on 5th July, at SoiithamptoHj in a dog which 
died on 4tli June. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. — Orders have been issued by the Ministry 
witlid rawing ah restrictions as from 4th July, on the movement and iiiarketing 
(sf aiiiri'uils which were imposed in connection with the recent outbreaks of 
Foot-and-l^Ioiitb Disease in the North ]\iidiands and in Yorkshire. 'No outbreak 
of the disease has occurred in any part of Great Britain since 7th June last. 

Ireland . — AiJ order has also been issued withdrawing all special restrictions 
as from 6th July on the importation of Irish animals, which were imposed on 
account of outbreaks of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Ireland. From this date, 
therefore, the trade in Irish animals was resumed subject to the normal con- 
dition of 10 hours’ detention in the landing place. Intending importers should, 
however, ascertain beforehaml whether the Local Authority of their district 
have regulations in force prohibiting or restricting the movement of animals 
into their district. 

Liming. — Wit!: reference to the article on “ Liming ” which appeared in 
the July issue of this Journal^ p. 341, Mr. J. J. Griffith, B.Sc., wishes to point 
out two errors which inadvertently occurred : — 

P, 344, last paragraph. 1*25 per cent, of calcium carbonate should read 
“0*125 per cent, of calcium carbonate.’’ 

P. 348 footnote, 1 per cent, lime requirement, should read “0*1 per 
cent, lime requirement,” &c. 

Lisaflets issued by tbe Ministry.— Since the date of the list given 
f»n page 384 of the July is«ue of this Journal three new leaflets have been 
issued and circulated : — 

No. 374.— Hints on Egg Production. 

,, 375. —Hints on the Production of Table Poultry. 

„ 376. — Hints on Rabbit Keeping. ■ 

The following leaflets have been revised and brought up to date : — 

No. 27, — Remission of Tithe Rent-charge. 

,, 146. — The Tiilue of Records of the Milk Yield of Cows. 

,, 194. — Cbltsfoot. 

The following leaflets have been re-written : — 

No. 2. — Wingless Weevils. 

04._The Gout Fly. 

,, 245. — Crown Gall. 

Tiie following leafiet.s have been withdmwm from circulation : — 

No. 64. — White Root Rt>t. 

,, 209- — Gof^se berry “ CIuBter-Cup ” Disease. 

„ 225.— The &ptoria Disease of Tomatoes. 

272.— Supply of Store Cattle and Slaughter of Young Calves. 

310. — Poultry on Allotments and Small Garden Plots. 

F.P, 11.— Hints on Purchasing and Using “Seed Potatoes.” 

,, 60.— Dung Heaps aijd the Presexv'ation of Farmyard j\Ian«re. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agrionitnre, G-eneral and Idiseellaneous. 

Curtler, IF. H. A.— The Enclosure and Redistribution of our Land, 
(334 pp.) Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1920, 16s. net. [333.1.] 

Andrew, E. C.— A Parmer's Handbook: A Manual for Students and 
Beginners. (126 pp.) London : B. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1920, 6s. net, 

[63(022); 63.17(02).] ' , » ei,, 

Pawson, H. 6'.— The Study of Agriculture : Hints for Students. (Ill nn.) 

London : Vinton & Co., 1921, os. [37(02).] 

Doyle, A, L.— Agriculture and Irrigation in Continental and Tropical 
Climates. (268 jip.) London: Constable, 1921, 19s. [63(024); 63.13.] 

Malden, IF. J. — ^Physical Culture in Parm Work. (92 no.) London* 
Wyman, 1921, os. [331; 371.] 

Martin, J. iV.— Botany with Agricultural Applications. [2nd Edition 
Revised.] (604 pp.) New York : J. Wiley & Sons; London : Chapman 
& Hall, 1920, 21s. net. [58(02).] ^ 

Harshherger, J. IF.— Pastoral and Agricultural Botany : Injurious and 
Useful Plants. (294 pp.) Philadelphia : P. Blakiston’s, Son & Co 
n.d. [58.(02); 63.255; 63.3(02).] 

Bmerson, F. F.— Agricultural Geology. (319 pp.) New York : J. Wiley 
& Sons; London : Chapman & Hall, 1920, 16s. 6d. net. [55.] 
Geological Survey, Memoirs of the.— Water Supply of Norfolk from 
Underground Sources, by IF. Whitaker, (185 pp.) London : H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1921, 10s. [628.7 ] 

Collins, S. H . — Chemical Fertilizers and Parasiticides. (273 pp.) 

London: Baillffire, Tindall & Cox, 1920, 10s. 6d. [63.16(02); 63.295.] 
Taylor, E. — Parm and Estate Book-Keeping. (3rd Bdn.) (285 pp.) 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd., 1920, 6s. 6d. net. [657.) 
Field Crops. 

University of Leeds and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education , — 
No, 116 : — Report on a Test of Y^arieties of Wheat, 1920, at Manor 
Parm, Garforth. (15 pp.) Leeds, 1920. [63.311(04).] 

East Mailing Research Station, — 3rd Report on a Trial of New Varieties 
of Hops, by E. S, Salmon, (19 pp.) E. Mailing, Kent, 1920. 
[63.3451.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Farmers’ Bull. 1162 : — Proso or ]Hog 
Millet. (15 pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.319.] 

U.S, Department of Agriculture. — Farmers’ Bull. 1151 : — Alsike Clover. 

(25 pp.) Washington, 1920, [63.33(b).] 

South Australia, Department of Agriculture. — Bull. 146 : — The Use and 
Making of Ensilage. (80 pp.) Adelaide, 1920. [63.1985.] 

Horticulture. 

Cecil, The Hon. Mrs, Evelyyi. — A History of Gardening in England. 
(3rd Edition.) (393 pp.) London : John Murray, 1910, 18s. net. 
[63.5(42),] 

University College of N. Wales, Bangor : Department of Agriculture . — 
Varieties of Potatoes immune to Wart Disease. (11 pp.) Bangor, 1920. 
[63.512-194.] 

Hew York Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bull. 474 : — Experiments 
on Spacing Potato Plants. (32 pp.) Geneva, 1920. [63,512(04).] 

Plant Diseases. 

Smith, P.— Bacterial Diseases of •'Plants. (688 pp.) Philadelphia and 
London : W. B. Saunders Co., 1920, 50s. [63.23.] 

Royal Soii&ty. — Reports of the Grain 'Pests (War) Committee. No. 10 
Pinal Report to the Council of the Royal Society and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries on the Work of the Committee. (16 pp.) 
London : Harrison & Sons, 1921, Is. 6d. [63-27-31.] 

University of Leeds and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education . — 
No. 118 : — Common Scab of Potatoes, [Actinomyces scabies (Thaxter) 
Giissow.'} (22 pp.) Leeds, 1921, 6d. [63.24-33.] 

U.S*- Department of Agrieulture.—ABnl}. 872 : — Insect Control in Flour 
Mills. (40 pp.) Wasbington, 1920. [68.27-31; 664.6.] 
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Plant Diseases— a* 'if. 

jihdouri Agricultural Experimc'jd Station . — Eeseaxcli Bull. 37: ^\ar^tal 
Bie-aiitanee and biisceptibilitv of Oats to Powdery Mildew, Crown Rust 
and Smuts. *41 mj.) Columbia, 1920. [63.24-31.] ^ 

U . S. Deptinmoit of Agriculture . — Bull. 915 : — Toxicity of Barium Car- 
bcnate to Hats. Til pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.269.J 

Live Stock. 

irili’OH, James. — The Breeding and Reeding of Harm Stock. (152 pp.) 

■London : Methuen oc Co., 1921, 6s. net. [63.603; 63.604.] 

Cameron, J. — Shorthorns in Central and Southern Scotland. (335 pp.) 

London : W. Blackwood & Sons, 1921, 12s. 6d._ net. [63.62.] 
l\S. Departmait of Aiiricidture. — Bull. 905 : — Principles of Live Stock 
Breeding. i67 pp.i Washington, 1920. [575.4; 63.603.] 

Ministnj of Agriculture and Fisheries. — Census of Pedigree Live Stock. 

i24 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1921, Is. [63.6 : 31.] 

Scmtli Australia^ De-partnimt of Agriculture. — Bull. 132 : — Rotes on the 
General Management of Draught Horses on the Average Farm. (16 pp.) 
Adelaide, 1920" [63.01i04).j 

V. S. Departmemt of Agrkuliure . — Farmers' Bull. 1186 : — Pork on the 
Farm : Killing, Curincr. and Canning. (44 pp.) Washington, 1921. 
[664.91; 63.752.1 

Veterinary Science, 

Hananond, J., and Hohian, E. T.— A Course of Practical Physiology for 
Agrieultiiral Students. (106 pp.) Cambridge : University Press, 1920. 
4s. fid. net. [612; 619' 02).] 

Michigan Agricultural Experiment Statimi. — Division of Bacteriology. — 
Technical Bull. 32 : — Transmission of Bacterium Abortus (Bang) to 
New Dorn Calves through the Ingestion of Milk. (22 pp.) E. Lansing. 

1916. [619.210).] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Farmers' Bull. 1150 : — Parasites and 
Parasitic Di.seases of Sheep. (52 pp.) Washington, 1920. [59.169.] 

Dairying' and Food, General. 

Saher. Dora G . — Practical Dairviiig. (123 pp.) London : Methuen & 
Co., 1921, 6s. net. [63.70J02j.J 

Clapton, IF. — Margarine. tTS7 pp.) London : Longmans, Green & Co,, 

1920, 14s. [63.729; 664.3.] 

WaUcer-Tisdale, C. W . — Milk Testing. (87 pp.) London : J. North, 
■“ Dairy World " Office, 1920 , 3s. 6d. net. [643.2.] 
rnirersifp of Leeds and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education . — 
No. 119 : — Factors influencing the Cost of Production of Milk. (46 pp.) 

_ Leeds, 1921, _6d. [63.714.] 

yational Physical Laboratory, Metrology Department. — Tests on Volu- 
metric Glassware used in Dairy Chemistry. fl4 pp. m 5 illus.) April. 

1921. Single copies free of charge on application to The Director! 
Metrology (Glass Testing) Dept., The Rational Physical Laboratcry, 
Teddmgton, Middlesex. Additional copies fid. each, plus postage. 

Birds, Poultry and Bees. 

PowelhOwen, IF.— Poultry Keeping on Small Lines. (144 pp.) London ; 
Rewnes, 1920 , 2s. [63.651(02),] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture.— Farmexs" Bull. 1115 Selection and 

Preparation of Fowls for Exhibition. (10 pp.) Washington, 1920. 

[63.651(04}.] 

Department of Agriculture.— FatmeTs' Bull. 1106 Incubation of 

Hens’ Eggs, (8 pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.651(04).] 

Engineering. 

P&llfips, R. R. The Book of Bungalows. (160 pp.) London : ** Countrv 
,, liife ” Offices. 1920, 8s. 6d. [69(02).] 

, ' 'CCI*. Depart mwt of Atrrirunnre.—BnXl. 852:-~The Flow of Water in 
^€<»crete Pipe. ilOfJ pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.13.] 

-AM, Bmrirnent of Agriculture.— Bull. ' 910 Experience of Eastern 
^ farmers with Motor Trucks. (35 pp.) "Washington, 1920. [388; 63.17.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

This Act has now received the Royal Assent and comes into 
operation on 1st October, 1921. The main provisions of the 
p , , . Bill as it then was were summarised in this 

A WT? JonrnaZ for August last (p. S85); certain 

iSl ^ ' changes were subsequently made but these 

have mainly related to Section 4. A memo- 
randum explaining the provisions of this section as regards the 
formation of Conciliation Committees in Agriculture appears 
on p. 488 of this issue. 


On the 8th August, 1921, Sir F. Hall asked the Minister of 

Agriculture in the House of Commons what steps were taken by 

Wh*.at nnfl Ants Department to notify the growers of 
Wheat antt oats ^ 


(Payment Claims), 


payments provided for under Clause 2 of the 


Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Bill; what period was allowed 
during which claims might be made; and what action he pro- 
poses to take in regard to claims sent in after the expiration 
of that period? 

In reply Lieut. -Col. The Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Griffith-Bos- 
eawen. Minister of Agriculture, said “ that very wide publicity 
was given to the requirements with regard to claims in respect 
of the minimum prices of wheat and oats under the Corn Pro- 
duction Acts. A form of claim was sent at the end of May or 
beginning of June to every occupier of an agric-iiitaral holding 
exceeding one acre, and notices explaining the contents of the 
form and emphasising the importance of the claim being made 
before the 30tb June were issued to London and provincial 
newspapers to the number of about 750 on the -2181 May, 
18th June, and 25th June. On the 21st June, moreover, a 
special notice was issued with a covering memorandum to editore 
of newspapers, asking them to give it prominence. In deference 
to representations which were made that many growers of wheat 
and oats were unable to complete their claims by the 30th June* 
(38891) P14/35. 11,250. 8/21. M. & S. A 
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it was decided that claims might be made up to and including 
the 18 tli July, and a notice to this effect was issued on the 
28th June, in which gi’owers were W'arned that no further exten- 
sion of time would be granted. In addition to the notices issued 
to the Press, notices were also published in the April, May, and 
June issues of the Journal of the Ministry. 

It was necessary that a final date for the receipt of claims 
should be fixed, in order that they may be examined by the 
county committees as far as possible before the land is ploughed 
up, and, in view of the long period allowed in which to make a 
claim, I feel that farmers who failed to send in their claims by 
the prescribed date have no legitimate grievance. I do not pro- 
pose, therefore, to accept claims made after 18th July, 
except where the occupier entered into oeciipation of the land 
after the BOth June.” 

^ 


In the last number of the Journal tp. 898), there appeared an 
article on this subject which deseives the attention of practical agri- 
^ . eultinists. The results obtained constitute 

one of the most notable advances in know- 
ledge of the principles of agidcultural prac- 

yarci Manure. 

Interesting as the subject of '' artificial ” farmyard manure 
must be, — especially for the market gardener — the advance in 
knowledge regarding the principles which underlie farm practice 
in relation to ordinary yard manure is equally noteworthy. It 
is now made clear that Nature, if left to herself, turns out a pro- 
duct which is practically of constant fertilising value. The 
making of dung is essentially a process for rotting straw. The 
latest advance of science confirms the wisdom of age-long prac- 
tice — the addition of animal urine is the best ^way of rotting 
straw and producing the most essential of all fertilising agents. 
So much for theory, what of practice? 

The discoveries that have been made establish, first of all, 
that under ardinanj conditions of making and application it 
makes little difference whether dung is made from “ cake fed ” 
animals or not. A certain quantity of straw 'will give a certain 
aniount of dung of a uniform fertilising value, and, secondly, if, 
,ts a Insult of feeding cake, the animals produce a richer urine, 
the best way of retaining the 'added richness during the period 
that ordinarily elapses between making (i.e,, thorough rotting) 
aijci, appieation, is to me more straw in the Utter. Unless this 
is 'done the additional 'fertilising value ' (nitrogen) may be lost 
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In fact, it would seem to follow that there is no necessary 
coiiiiection between the richness of the food consumed by farm 
stock and the value of the resulting dung as a fertiliser after 
storage for several months in the manner usually practised, imkds 
an adequate quantity of straiv has been supplied as litter. That 
is to say, the more or richer the food used, the greater must be 
the amount of straw used as litter, otherwise the increased 
fertilising value of the excrement is likely to be lost. If further 
investigation confirms this view, existing practice relating to 
farm valuations may have to be modified. 

Next, ' the discoveries made hy Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Biehards point to a method w^hereby the ever-increasing shortage 
of farmyard manure may possibly be met. They have shown 
how it is possible to produce from straw^ a material which has 
the appearance and most of the properties of the natural pro- 
duct. Their investigations render the process an orderly one; 
the quantities of the various materials to be used, and the ccii- 
ditions under which successful results will be obtained, are laid 
down precisely. 


The preliminary statement of Acreage under Ci'ops and Num- 
ber of Live Stock in England and Wales wbs issued on the i;th 
August last and is printed on p. 572 of this 
issue. 

The preliminary tabulation of the Agri- 
cultural Eeturns collected on the 4th June, 
1921, in respect of agiieiiltural holdings of 


Preliminary 
Estimates of 
Acreage under 
Crops and 
Number of Live 
Stock. 


over one acre in England and Wales shows 


that the total area under all crops and g;a-s 
is 26,139,000 acres, a decrease since last year of 368,000 acres. 
On the other hand, the area of rough grazings (which comprises 
iiioiintain, heath, moor, down and other rough land used for 
grazing) is now 4,555,000 acres, or 893,000 acres more than at 
the same date in 1920. Of the “ farmed ’’ area of 26,139,000 
acres, arable land accounts for 11,618,000 acres and permanent 
grass for 14,521,000 acres. 

The outstanding feature of the returns is a marked decline in 
the area of arable land, which, however, still remains the largest 
since 1905, excluding the years 1918-20 when the ploughed area 
vr as greatly increased as a result of the food production campaign . 
The majority of the crops contributed to the decline in the arable 
a}*ea, a noteworthy exception being wheat, the area of which 
shows a substantial increase. There are satisfactory increases in 
the case of each class of breeding stock (cows, heifers, ewes, 
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tiud sowsi and in the totai numbers of sheep and pigs, while 
there is a verv marked improvement in the number of calves. 

_ # ^ ^ 


Cc*NSU'ERAELE interest lias been aroused in the phosphates of 
Ocean and Nauru Islands. The phosphates produced in 
these Islands have since the War be- 
come Imperial property on the basis 
claim to 42 per cent, of 


Nauru Phosphate. 


tinit the United Kingdom has a 


the output at cost price, Australia to 42 per cent., and New 
Zealand to 16 per cent. The fihosphates from the two Islands 
are almost identical in composition and origin, and have arisen 


from the interaction of the excreta of sea-birds with the coral 


rco'k of the Islands. While they cannot properly be described 
as guano, they have originated from guano, contain 85 to 
per cent, of phosphate of lime calculated as tii -basic phos- 
phate of lime, and are very free from iron and alumina. Both 
the physical and chemical character of the material' is such as 
to render it readily soluble and available for growing crops 

Owing to the shortage of high-grade basic slag, a shortage 
V, iiieli is more pronounced because of the increased interest in 
tlie improvement of grass-land, the question of the availability 
of other phosphates is being closely considered. Many expni- 
iiit'iits show that finely-gi*oiind rock phosphates will do tha w'ork 
of thi basic slag and encourage the growth of clovers in the 
St: me way, especially on old grass-land which is w^ell provided 
with organic matter, and wdiere the i*aiiifall is abundant. Eecent 
experiments in Essex, w'here the conditions are comparatively 
iiyJiiveiirable. show that the action of rock phosphates compares 
fcTOiirably with that of basic slag. In America, the use of 
ground rock phosphates has become very general. Actual trials 
with these particular phosphates from the Pacific Islands have 
as yet only been reported from New Zealand, but there is every 
reason to 'Suppose that they will be even more effective than th?' 
oidinary rock phosphates. 

The control of the phosphates of Nauru and Ocean Islands- 
hes been vested in Commissioners, who have arranged with a 
Company to take the whole of the output allotted by the Com- 
missicners to the United Kingdom. This Company has arranged 
to clistribiite it, mixed with basic slag in such a manner as to- 
siippty the farmer with grades of finely-gi'ound material contain- 
iBg'~a minimum of 40^ per cent, to a maximum of 65 per cent. 
'Of '|>%sphates. ,When required it can be supplied free from ad- 
mixture ' with basic skg, with a guarantee of 80 to 85 per cent, 
of phosphates. , ■ ' 
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The mixture supplies the farmer with' a finely-g round material 
which will act as an etfeetive fertiliser in practically all cases 
wiiere basic slag is of value. Steps have been taken in the 
contract of sale to limit the profit which the manufactiu* -r of 
this product can make, and the British farmer will obtain the 
edvantage of getting the richest phosphate in the w'Oiid at a 
price which represents only the cost cf production and a reason- 
able profit to the grinder and distributor. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has no hesitation in reeom mend- 
ing farmers to try the mixture of the Xaiini and 
Ocean Islands phosphate and slag for application to 
grass-land at the rate of 4 to 6 cwt. per acre accord- 
ing to grade, especially upon heavy soils, peaty soils, 
and all situations ^vhere' the rainfall is not too Tight. On arable 
land, the mixture cannot always take the place of superphosphate 
for the turnip crop, but a dressing of 4 cwt. per acre will form 
a good basis of continuously acting phospliatic manure for ihe 
whole of the rotation. A further 2 cwt. per ac:e of superphos- 
phate, drilled vith the seed for the turnip crop, will give it that 
initial start for which superphosphate is so valuable. 

As a means of establishing a stock of phosphates in the soil, 
the mixture is a cheap source of phosphoric acid. At current 
prices, it costs from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per unit of phosphate of lima 
delivered to the farmer’s nearest station, whereas basic slag 
(30/32 per cent, total phosphate) costs 4s. 3cl. or (20 /‘22 p.r 
cent, total phosphate) 4s., and superphosphate (30 per cent, 
total phosphate) 4s. per unit. The mixture has the further ad- 
vantage, from its richness, of reducing the charges for frAglit, 
carriage, cartage and handling on the farm. 

Further experiments have been started to ascertain more accu- 
rately the applicability of the Nauru and Ocean Islands phosphate 
to particular soils and crops. Sufficient knowiedge already exists, 
how^ever, to enable the Ministry to recommend with confidence 
Nauru and Ocean Islands phosphate to the farmer who wishes 
to improve his grass-land and to day a good maniirial foundation 
for his arable land. 

» ^ ^ ^ 

The Sale of Diseased Plants Order, 1921, has recently been 
made by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries with the 
object of preventing the sale of diseased 
f plants in England and Wales. It prohibits 

plants or parts thereof which 
are substantially attacked by any of the 
pests named below : — 
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A, Fruit and other Tree Pests. 

Fruit Tree Cankers (produced by Nectria dltisslma, TuL, or 
any species of Monilia). 

Silver Leaf {Sterenm piirpurenm, Pers.). 

Black Currant Mite (Eriophyes rihis^ NaL). 

Woolly Apliis (Eriosoma lanigerum, Haiism.). 

All Scale Insects (CoccidrE). 

Brown Tail Moth (Nygmia Phceorrhcea, Dan.). (Euproctls 
chrysorrhoia). 

Eliododendron Fly {Leptohyrsa (Stephan itis) rhododendri, 
Horv.j. 

B. VegetahU and Root Pest. 

Potato Blackleg (Bacillus atrosepiicus, Van Hall). 

The sale of plants, &c., attacked by — 

American Gooseberry Mildew (SplKcroth sea morsiivce, 
Berk.'i. 

Wart Disease of Potatoes (Synchytrhim endobioticum, 
Pare.), or 

Onion and Leek Smut (Urocystls cepuloe, Frost), 
is prohil>ited under pre^dous Orders. 

The Order comes into operation on 1st October, 1921 . Farther 
information may be obtained from the Ministry, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.l. 


Dfring the past season 1,534 packets of seed were drawn by 
the Ministry’s Inspectors and forwarded to the Official Seed 

*T1i 1 f ^ Testing Station for check tests to be carried 
me bale ol seeas ^ compared with 718 samples taken 
m Small Packets. . ’ . ^ ^ 

m the previous season. The results of the 

tests show a slight improvement on last year’s figures, and 
may be summarised as follows (the figures are percentages) : — 

Season 1919-20. Season 1920-Bl. 
Up to and above Standard of g^ennination 
aiitborised by the Testing of S^-eds 

Order. 1918 * 77*7 80*4 

Below Standard but above two-thirds ... 14*9 13-2 

Below two-thirda of the Standard ... 7-4 6*4 

Under the Testing of Seeds Order it was not obligatory for the 
seller to declare the date on which the seeds were paeketed, and 
the eomparatkely high percentage of packets containing seed of 
low germination may possibly be explained by the existence in 
the eonntrj’- of large stocks of packets of seed one year old or 
more. Under the Seeds Act. 19‘20. and the Eegnldions made 
thereunder, the vendor of paeketed seeds may declare the neces- 
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sary particulars as to purity, gerniinatiou, date of tests, etc., as 
prescribed for the particular kind of seed, or he may avail him- 
self ci the special provisions made for the sale of packets, in 
which case the date of the season in which the seeds were 
packet ed must be declared. It is hoped that this practice will 
lead to the discontinuance of sale of old seed in packets. 

^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Secretary 
for Scotland have appointed a Committee to Investigate the 
present position as regards the provision by 
local authorities of allotments in Great 
Britain and to formulate recommendations 
for such amendments of the existing legis- 
lation and administration as may be desirable to secure adequate 
provision of allotments by such local authorities and to improve 
the tenure and security of occupiers of allotments. 

The Committee will be constituted as follows : — 

The Et. Hon. the Earl of Ancaster, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
(Chairman). 

Sir John Lome Macleod, G.B.E., ex-Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh. 

W. Bagshaw, Esq., O.B.E., Towm Clerk of Doncaster. 

Archibald W. Fisher, Esq., Secretary, Scottish National 
Union of Allotment Holders. 

J. Forbes, Esq., General Secretary, National Union of 
Allotment Holders. 

John Gilchrist, Esq., E.S.I., Bellshill, Lanarkshire. 

Alderman G. A. Hemmings, Chairman of the Allotments 
Committee of the Sw^ansea Borough Council, 

D. A. Nicholl, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Town Clerk of Waiids- 
wnrth. 

George Nieholls, Esq., O.B.E., Director of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Section, Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society. 

Major W. G. Prescott, M.P. for North Tottenham. 

G. I. Simey, Esq., Clerk to the Somerset County Council. 

The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. E. Lawrence Mitchell 
f Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries), to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed. 


Departmental 

Committee on 
Allotments. 
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CONCILIATIOM COMMITTEES IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

The foiiowing Memorandum explains the provisions of Sec- 
tion 4 of the Corn Production Acts fPiepeai) Act, 1921, but it is 
not ill any sense a legal interpretation of its terms, 

1, The Act cited above brings to an end as froiii 1st October, 
1921, the Agiicultural Wages Board and the District Wages 
Committees. In place of these, the Act provides for the formation 
of local joint Conciliation Committees in various areas for the 
purposes and with the powers described below, and the Minister 
of Agriculture is empowered by the Act to take such steps as 
he may think best calculated to secure the voluntary formation 
and contiruianee of the Conciliation Committees. 

2, The Conciliation Committees will consist of representatives 
ol employers and of workmen, and they will deal with rates of 
wages, hours of labour, and conditions of employment. 

8. Until a Conciliation Committee as above is formed 
in an area, the persons who on the date of the passing 
of the Act were representatives of employers and work- 
men (but not the appointed members) on the District Wages 
Committee for the area will be an Interim Conciliation Com- 
mittee for any part of the area for which a Conciliation Com- 
mittee has not been formed. No such Interim Committee may 
continue after two years from date of passing of Act. 

4. Any vacancy occiining on an Interim Conciliation Com- 
mittee will be filled by the Organisation by whom the vacating 
member was nominated, and until December 1st, 1921, any 
member of an Interim Conciliation Committee may be replaced 
by some other representative of the Organisation (either of 
employers or of workmen) by which he waS' nominated to the 
District Wages Committee. 

5. The representatives of employers and workmen will respec- 
tively have one collective vote on any question. In other words, 
DO, resolution will be regarded as carried unless it has been 
approved by a majority of the members on each side. 

I>. A Conciliation Committee may appoint an independent 
Chairman. The Chairman so appointed may not be given power 
to vote except in respect to any particular matter as the Com- 
mittee may determine. 

f . It is eontemplated that, by agreement, Conciliation Com- 
mittees may be formed for smaller areas than those of the present 
District Wages Committee, and a Committee may make separate 
^ireements for any part, of the area for which it is formed. 
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8. Conciliation Committees constituted as above are em> 
powered under tlie Act to deal with wages, hours of labour or 
conditions of employment in Agriculture in their respective 
areas. They may agree upon rates of wages for any class of 
person employed in the district or in any part of the district for 
which the Committee is formed, and may fix special rates of 
wages for special classes of workmen or may provide for the 
exemption, on account of special circumstances, of particular 
• classes of workmen from the rates agreed upon. 

9. When a Conciliation Committee has agreed upon a rate of 
wages, it may, if it so agrees,, submit the agreement to the 
Minister of x4giiculture for confirmation. The Minister may 
thereupon confirm the agreement, and cause it to be advertised 
in the district to which it applies, with particulars of the date 
from which, and the period. for. which, .it is to operate. 

10. A rate of wages having been agreed upon by a Con- 
ciliation Committee, and confirmed and advertised by the 
Minister of Agriculture, it becomes, for so long as the agree- 
ment is in operation, an implied term of every contract for the 
employment in the district of a workman of any class to w^hieh 
the agreement applies that the employer shall pay to that -work- 
man wages at not less than the rate payable under the agreement. 

11. Nothing in any contract for the employment of a work- 
man shall operate to deprive the workman of his light to receive 
wages at the rate agi’eed upon by the Conciliation Committee 
and duly confirmed and advertised except : — 

(a) wdiere the Conciliation Committee or a Sub-Committee 
thereof is satisfied that the contract for payment of 
wages at a lower rate is, having regard to any special 
circumstances affecting the workman or to the special 
terms of the contract, fair and reasonable, and issues 
^ a certificate accordingly; or 

(h) where, on an application for such a certificate, the 
Committee or Sub -Committee has failed to agree with 
respect to the matter, and the Court in which proceed- 
ings are taken for the recovery of wages at the rate 
agreed by the Committee, is so satisfied as aforesaid; 
and then only to the extent to which the Conciliation Committee 
or Sub-Committee certifies or the Court determines that the 
wages payable should be at some lower rate than the rate so 
agreed by the Committee. 

12. Proceedings may be taken in a Court of law for the re- 
covery of arrears of wages at the rate agreed by the Conciliation 
Committee. Such proceedings must be commenced within three 
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nioiitlis after the date when the workman left the employment 
and a person will not be entitled to recover wages for more 
than three months or for such longer period not exceeding one 
year as the Court shall consider Just. 

13 . For the purposes of this section of the Act, the expression 
agriculture includes dairy farming and the use of land as 
grazing, meadow or pasture land or orchard or osier land or for 
market gardens or nursery grounds, but not woodlands or wood^ 
land nurseries and the expression ‘‘ agricultural is to be con- 
s trued accordingly. The expression '' workmen includes boySy 
women and girls. The expression employment ” means em- 
ployment under a contract of serrice or apprenticeship, and the 
expressions “ eniplov and employer are to be construed 
accordingly. 


In connection with the Conciliation Committees referred to 
above, the Minister has addressed the following letter, dated 
August ISth, 19*21, to representative members of the existing 
District Wages Committees : — 

Dear Sir, 

You are doubtless already aware of the provisions of the Corn 
Prodiietion Acts (Repeal) Bill, which has now passed through all 
its stages in the House of Lords. 

The effect of the Bill is to terminate the Agricultural W'ages 
Board and the District Wages Committees, but the Minister of 
Agriculture is empow’ered to take such steps as he may consider 
best adapted for securing the establishment by agi*eement of 
l ocal Joint Conciliation Committees throughout England and 
Wales for the purpose of dealing with wages and hours of lahour, 
I am very anxious that all the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments for giving effect to the Act should be made without delay 
and with the fullest co-operation of all concerned, and as a first 
step I have felt it to be essential to acquaint you and all other 
representative members of the present District Wages Committees 
of the position. 

Subject to the provisions of Clause 4 (;2), it is provided by the 
Bill that the members of the District Wages Committee for a 
particular area, who at the date of the passing of the Act repre- 
cent the employers and workpeople respeeticely (but not the 
appointed members) shall be a Joint Conciliation Committee for 
the time being until a permanent Conciliation Committee has 
been set up, and accordingly I have to ask wdietlier you will he 
gofxi enough to act as a member of the Interim Committee for 
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loiir area. As you are probably aware, tbe rates in operation 
under the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Beard will, on the 
Bill becoming law, cease to have effect as statutory rates as from 
the 1st October next. In my view it is of the utmost importance 
that the representative members of the district Wages Com- 
mittee should meet as an Interim Joint Conciliation Committee 
at the earliest possible date with a view to entering into an agree- 
ment as to the conditions that are to operate in their area :is from 
the 1st October and for such period as may be agreed upon. In 
Ihis connection the Committee is empowered under Clause 4 (8) 
of the Bill to make agreements for the whole or for any part of 
the area for which the Committee is at present acting. Having 
regard to the short time that is available between now and the 
1st October, I need hardly urge upon you the importance, in the 
interests of the industry, of the Interim Joint Conciliation Com- 
mittee making arrangements on the lines I have indicated above 
so that no difficulty may arise in the area owing to the cessation 
of the Wages Board. It will also be appreciated that a temporary 
•arrangement of this kind will give time during which a 
permanent Committee can be set up, consideration given to the 
formation of new areas where necessary, and any other difficulties 
solved. 


The Interim Joint Conciliation Committee will, in the circum- 
stances of the ease, start without a Secretary, and in order to 
assist the Committee I am giving instructions that the Secretary 
of the .District Wages Committee shall place his services at the 
disposal of the Joint Conciliation Committee up to the 
30th September or until arrangements have been made by the 
latter for carrying on the necessary secretarial work. The 
Secretary of the District Wages Committee is accordingly being 
requested to make the necessary arrangements for convening the 
first meeting of the Conciliation Committee at as early a date as 
possible, and he will send you a coramiinieation in clue course. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to express my thanks to 
you for the services you have rendered as a representative mem- 
ber of the District Wages Committee for your district, and I 
hope that you may be able to see your way to attend the meeting 
of the Interim Conciliation Committee which will shortly be 

called. Yours faithfully. 


Abthite G, Boscaw'bn. 
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THE NEW FARM INSTITUTES. 

Sm Daniel- Hall, K.C.B., F.E.S., 

€-hfrj Scierdific Adi'iser, Ministrij of Agriculture wnd Fisheries. 

The eoniing autumn will see a welcome increase in the 
liiimber of Farm Institutes. The number of complete Institutes 
which were at work during the session which is just 
over was four, vi 2 ., the East Anglian Institute of Agii- 
culture, Chelmsford (Esses County Couneil; ; Newton Eigg 
eCiimberland cind Westmorland County Councils); Madiyn 
.’'CarnarTOBshire) ; and Sparsholt (Hants County Council). In- 
struetioii of a Farm Institute hyie was also giyen at the Mon- 
iiioiitlishire Agricultural Institution at Usk. Seven new schemes 
sliOiild be eoiiipieted in time to start work next month (October)? 
bringing the total to twelve. Six of the new Institutes are being 
provided bv County Councils: — Eeaseheath (Cheshire); the 
Agricultural Institute, St. Albans (Herts); Moulton Grounds 
(Nortliaiitss ; Eodbaston (Staffs); Cannington Court (Somerset); 
and Llvsfasi (Denbigh). One Institute (little Cliadaere, Suffolk), 
is a gift from Lord Iveagli, who has generously made himself 
responsible for the entire cost, initial and annual. 

The position would have been still more favourable if it had 
not been for the Cabinet Teto on new Schemes relegating 
to abeyance six other schemes which could not be ^considered as 

in operation ” at the time the halt w’as called w It is hoped 
that the new^ fund, which will be established when Clause 8 of the 
Com Production Acts (Eepeal) Bill becomes law. will enable 
Ikese schemes “ in abeyance ’’ and a further four or five new 
Sdiemes to be proceeded with. 

It is thirteen years ago since the idea of Farm Institutes was 
eriginally put forward in the Eeport of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Education, presided over by liord Eeay 
[Cti 4206 — 1908]. The progress seems slow, but when allow- 
. ante is made for the set-back caused by the War and its financial 
legacies The start that has been made is not unsatisfactory. 

Winter Courses. — The Farm Institute is regarded by the 
MiniRtry m a most necessary agency for the instruction of the 
majority of future occupiers of the land, and the chief intelli- 
genee centre in each district to meet the current requirements of 
the industry for information and advice. From the educational 
Side' the Farm Institute is distinct from an Agricultural College in 
that it aims at giving instruction by means of short winter 
'Courses which will not involve any long absence of the student 
from the farm. As 'a rule a course of instruction is covered 
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by two terms of about twelve weeks each, before and after the 
New Year, which may be taken consecutively or with a year's 
iiitervai between the first and second. Probably, a third term 
would cover the subject more adequately, and the ideal system 
loight w’eil be one under which a student left his farm and spent 
cue term at the Institute in each of three consecutive years, 
thus maintaining the educational stimulus over a consideiab.e 
portion of the formative part of his life. It is realised, however, 
that any arrangement of this kind would be hard to reconcile, 
on administrative grounds, with the necessity for keeping the 
accommodation filled and so ensuring that the £.xed overhead 
charges are spread over as large a number of students as possible. 
Until the Institutes have grown sufficiently to permit of other 
organisation, the normal course will probably consist of two, or 
in some cases three, consecutive terms. 

As the instruction given by a Farm Institute takes place in 
the winter months, and as it is intended for young people com» 
ing from farms, it should not be thought of as providing a corn- 
p>Iete training in manual operations, or what is sometimes called 
puicticai work upon a farm. Most of the Institutes have farms of 
considerable size attached to them, and students will be required 
to take part, under supervision, in seasonal practical w^ork on the 
farm, with the stock, or in the dairy, gardens, etc. Participation 
in such practical work will, however, be for the purpose of 
trating the general principles taught in the class-room and the 
laboratory, and not for the pimpose of timiing out a skilled 
manual wnrker. The student should obtain his practice in actual 
farm operations upon his home farm ; the object of the Institute 
course is to awaken a student’s intelligence with regard to those 
operations and provide him with the kind of information that he 
cannot get by following the routine of any single farm. For 
example, the Institute courses would treat of methods of eiil- 
thation and rotations from the point of view of results and costs, 
with the choice of seed and new varieties, and with the varieties 
of fodder crops to suit particular soils and systems of farming. 
The student would be taught the functions of different fer- 
tilisers, their selection and purchase, and the meaning of an 
analysis. Similarly, the choice and purchase of feeding stuffs, 
and the main principles of feeding and breeding would be 
treated. Above ail, he should early be introduced to the meaning 
and value of farm book-keeping, and to the necessity of cheek- 
ing the operations of farming by costs. The Institute farm 
would not be used for direct teaching, but its records would pro- 
vide a basis for much of the instruction on management. 
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Summer Courses* — Having devoted the winter months to the 
ediiccitioB of farmer’s sons, and incidentally of a few women 
wlio wished to farm on their own account, the Farm Institute 
should provide a third course of thi-ee or four iisoiiths’ duration 
ill the summer for the instruction of the farmer’s wife or 
daughter. The object of the course should be to render the 
woman student an efficient partner in the management of a 
small farm. The course of instruction on the agricultural side 
would deal with the care of live stock, especially dairy cows, 
poultry and pigs, and with the management of a dairy and 
garden. The domestic side of the course should include the 
preservation of foodstuffs, e.g.. Jam-making, fruit-bottling, bacon- 
curing, cooking and Iioiisewifery generally — wiiatever is neces- 
sary to make the woman an efficient participator in the economy 
of a farm. It should not aim at teaching women to farm; those 
who so desire should share in the men’s course of instruction. 

G-eneral Assistance and Advice. — While the Farm Institute 
should thus be the centre for iiistruetion by means of 
short courses, it should also become the permanent place 
of assembly of the various instructors wnrldng in the 
connty area. Farmers should be encouraged to call there 
and bring their difficulties; special lectures and disenssions 
for farmers should be held, and old students led to 
form tile habit of turning to the Institute for advice. The 
farm with which an Institute should properly be equipped , wiiile 
pi’ovidiiig material for teaching as indicated above, should also 
br* a centre for more permanent experiments and demonstrations 
than can usually be carried out co-operatively wdth farmers in 
the area. For example farmers ought always to be able to see 
trials of the iie^ver varieties of cereals and other farm crops. 

The Somerset Connty Couneirs Institute at Cannington Court 
w^as described in the March, 1920, issue of this Journal, and 
an article describing the Staffordshire County Couneirs Farm 
Institute at Eodbaston is printed at p. 495 of this issue. 

\ preliminary notice regarding Farm Institute cbiirses which 
will commence in the ensuing autumn has been printed separ- 
ately and is obtainable on demand. As the new Institutes 
provide additional residential accommodation for only some 150 
ten 175 students, and as the flow of students to all kinds of 
ediieational institutions, , including those of agidcultiiral educa- 
shows little signs of abating, it is very desirable that early 
application should be made by all who wush to avail themselves 
of the ' facilities provided at Farm Institutes. 
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THE STAFFORDSHIRE FARM 
INSTITUTE, RODBASTON. 

J. G. Efshtox, F.H.A.S., 

Princijjal of the Fami Institute, and Assistant Director for 
Agricultural Education, Staffordshire Comity CoimciL 

The Staffordshire County Council propose to open the Eod- 
bastoii Farm Institute for the reception of pupils early in October. 
The estate, which comprises 583 acres, was purchased early in 
the year 1919. A portion, 208 acres, has been utilised for a 
small-holdings colony, and the remainder has been retained for 
educational purposes. There are on the farm extensive farm 
buildings, a bailiff’s house, and a large mansion eontaining up- 
wards of thirty rooms. There is? an extensive walled garden 
which contains large glass houses. 

From an historical point of vie\v the estate is of interest. 
The name “Rodbaston is of considerable antiquity. It figures 
in the Domesday Survey, made in the year 1086, as the manor 
of Redbaldstone, County of Stafford. At that time it was the 
pinperty of Eichard the Forester, otherwise known as Richard 
the Hunter, and was conferred upon him by favour of William 
the Conqueror in return for his services as keeper of the then 
existing and adjacent forest of Kanoc (Cannock). The mound 
on ^vhich the original house w'as , built is still to be seen sur- 
rounded by an ancient moat. 

The Institute is situated in the Parish of Gailey, eight miles 
from the county town of Stafford, and an equal distance from 
tlie busy maiiiifactiiring town of Wolverhampton. 

Owing to the need for economy the original scheme has been 
greatly modified. For the present, temxiorary dairy accom- 
modation has been provided, and a house for the Principal is in 
course of erection. Arrangements have been made in the 
hostel for classrooms and a laboratory. At the farm buildings 
there are a carpenter’s and a blacksmith’s shop. 

When certain alterations have been made in the house there 
wMl be accommodation for the residence of the staff and for 
twenty-five students. 

The course of instruction for male students is intended to 
extend over two terms, each of eleven wneks, from October to 
March, and it is proposed to provide a summer course for women 
students from April to July. 

The chief aim of the instruction given will be to prepare 
young men and women for the daily routine work on the farm 
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or in tlie farmhouse. With this object in ^dew the lectures in 
the classroom will be co-ordinated with the practical work of 
the farm, and of the dairy and kitchen. Throughout the course 
a large proportion of the time will be occupied in ordinary prac-- 
tieal operations affecting each subject of instruction, and every 
student must be prepared to take bis part in the work. The- 
instnietioii given at the Institute is specially designed for those 
who intend to obtain their li\dng from the land. For example,, 
the lectures on ‘‘ Breeds and management of cattle, horses, 
sheep and pigs will be followed by practical instruction in 
stock- judging, where the score card will be used and the chief 
points of the various breeds and classes of farm animals will 
be illustrated. The cultivation and improvement of land, the* 
handling of labour, demonstiutions of the use of manures, the 
results obtained from the use of various feeding stuffs, the in- 
crease ill the live- weight of cattle, sheep and pigs as shown by 
the weighbridge, will be practically demonstrated. 

In the garden the management of fruit and vegetable crops for 
home eonsiimption and for market-gardening purposes will be 
practised. The keeping of poultry and bees will also be taught 
by the most up-to-date and practical methods. 

The fees for the six months’ winter course will be as follows : — 

Ttiitioii fee for all students £5. 

Siaiiiteiiance fee for pupils resident in the Administrative 

County of Stafford £25. 

Maintenance fee for pupils residing outside the Administrative 

County of Stafford £45. 

Maintenance f ee for daj’ pupils £7 10s. 

A limited number of Scholarships and Maintenance Grants 
will be offered to selected students who are resident in the 
ixlministrative County. 

The most promising students will be encouraged to proceed 
from the Institute to the Provincial Agricultural College (Harper- 
/^claiBS Agricultural College, l^ewport, Salop), or to the Tniversity, 
and those from the Administrative County will be eligible to 
eoinpete for the Major Agricultural Scholarships. 

The course for women students will provide instniction in 
dairying (including cheese-making and butter-making), poiiltry- 
snd bee-keeping, fruit and vegetable growing, and domestic 
science and household management. 

all ea'Se.s continuity will be the aim of the Institute, which 
mil form a step in the ladder leading from the elementary' school 
to tie Agricultural College or to the University. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AS A 
CAREER. 

The progi^ess of agricultural science has in the past been 
hampered by the poor material prospects which agricultural 
veseareh work has offered to the scientific worker. To attract 
and retain talented workers in this sphere the Ministry lias 
instituted a scheme which affords a definite career to the men 
and women engaged at the Agricultural Eesearcii Institutes in 
England and Wales. Before proceeding to describe the scheme » 
however, it may be explained that these institutes are for the 
most part attached to a university or university college, the 
notable exception being the Bothamsted Experimental Station at 
Harpenden, which is at the same time the oldest and one of the 
largest and most important. Each institute devotes itself to a 
particular branch of agricultural science, as for example, plant 
nutrition and plant pathology at Bothamsted, plant breeding and 
animal nutrition at Cambridge, agricultural economics at Oxford, 
fruit culture at Long Ashton and East Mailing. The members 
of the scientific staff are recruited principally from young 
graduates who have taken honours in natural science and who 
have since specialised in some branch of science with an agricul- 
tural bearing, frequently with the . aid of a research scholarship 
granted by the Ministry. 

Each institute is independent and self-governing, but certain 
grades of staff* have been established common to ail, and it is 
expected that there will be promotion, not only within institutes, 
but from one institute to another concerned with similar 
branches of science. At each institute there is a Director wLo 
receives a personal salary ; below the grade of Director there are 
Principal Assistants with a salary of £600 rising by annual 
increments to £800 a year; Senior Assistants with a salary of 
£400 rising to £600; Assistants with a salary of £300 rising to 
£360; and temporary Junior Assistants with salaries varying 
according to their duties and the cost of living. A bonus, the 
amount of which is subject to revision from time to time as the 
cost of living falls, is at present paid to Assistants, Senior Assis- 
tants and Principal Assistants. At the moment of writing the 
bonus is £150 on salaries of £400 and under, and 15 per cent, 
on amounts over that sum; a reduction mil, however, shortly 
be made in these rates. 

The tenure of the posts of Principal and Senior Assistants may 
be regarded as possessing much the same measure of permanence 

B 
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as that of a Professor or Reader in a university. The establish- 
meiit is guaranteed by the Ministry so long as Parliament con- 
tinues to provide funds, and the occupier of the post may expect 
to hold it quam hene. The tenure of posts of Assistant is, how- 
ever, not guaranteed, and appointments as Junior Assistant are 
m all cases temporary. With few exceptions a contributory 
superannuation scheme is in force at the Research Institutes, 
and every permanent wnrker may look forward to a moderate 
pension on retirement at the age of 60 or 65. 

Research workers at Pieseareh Institutes are in no sense Civil 
Servants. The Ministry makes annually a contribution to the 
funds of each institute, but this is purely a grant-in-aid, so that, 
although the institute would in all probability be unable to carry 
on its wurk, at any rate on the same scale, if the Ministry’s 
eontribiitions were withdrawn, the final responsibility rests upon 
the university or other governing authority, and the strict 
liability of the Ministry ceases when its grant is paid. It is in 
the highest degree unlikely that Parliament would cease to vote 
money for the prosecution of research in agriculture or that 
support would cease to be given to Research Institutes : but 
the adoption of the system of annual grants-in-aid ensures 
fl) that the institute retains its power of self-government, and 
(2) that the work and administration of the institute must 
justify the support for which it asks. This method of control 
by grant-in-aid without direct administrative responsibility is, 
of course, a usual feature of the British system of administration. 
By applying the method to agiicultural research it is hoped to 
combine the minimum of State interference with the most 
favourable conditions for carrying out research. 

While it is theoretically possible to conduct research in a 
Government Department, it hardly admits of doubt that the 
atmosphere of the university is more conducive to good work. 

** "When one considers the nature of research, the slowness 
and irregularity ' with which results of visibly economic value 
M-criie, the remoteness of its methods from those of a public 
department, and particularly the character and personality of the 
men who distin^guish themselves in research, it will be, generally 
agreed that the looser system of control prevailing in a university 
is the most appropriate. The true investigator is always some- 
, what' amrcMeal in temperament, his work is apt to be contin- 
uously 'distnictive of accepted opinions and established 
reput^ens. . . . The type of man wanted for research is 

more ateae^ted to a university than to a Department. ^ , 
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A second advantage wliich comes from the association of Eesearcli 
Institutes with the universities hes in the informal co-operation 
that is thereby ensured with other workers in the field of pure 
science. . . . Lastly, contact with the business of farming 

is more readily attained by the association of the Research 
Institute with a University which is teaching agriculture and 
dealing with the farmers of its district than with a Government 
ilepartment/'^' 

Parallel to the Research Institutes are the Advisory Centres. 
The Advisory Scheme is designed to place the sendees of 
specialists in various branches of agricultural science at the dis- 
posal of farmers in each of the ‘ ‘ provinces ’ ’ into wiiich England 
and Wales have been divided for the purpose of agricultural 
education. There are advisers in botany and entomology wRo 
deal with the fungoid and insect pests which attack plants, in 
chemistry who deal mainly with soil questions; other advisers 
will be appointed for animal diseases which are not dealt with in 
ordinary veterinary practice, and possibly for other subjects. To 
be able to advise, these men must nob only start with specialist 
kiiowiedge but must be able to investigate the problems arising in 
the district wiiich they serve . The considerations which have deter- 
mined the placing of research in the hands of institutions of a 
university type have decided the Ministry to attach these 
advisers also to such institutions. The grades, salaries and 
general conditions of service are the same as those for research 
workers. The advisers have a somewhat closer bond, however, 
with the Ministry of Agiiculture in that they may be called 
upon, for example, to take part in organised measures against 
some particular pest, and they submit to the Ministry periodical 
reports on plant diseases which are collated with those from other 
districts and other sources. 

A word may be said finally on the Research Scholarships 
which are awarded by the Ministry, and which may be regarded 
as an avenue to a career of agricultural research. In the present 

ear the maximum number of scholarships to be awarded is five. 
The candidates must have taken an honours degree in natural 
seienee or must produce other evidence of exceptional qualifica- 
tions for an advanced course in some branch of agricultural 
research. The applications are considered by a committee upon 
which there sit leading men in agricultural science and certain 
public officials ; upon the decision of this committee the awards 
are made. The scholarships are of the value of £200 a year, and 

* Sir D. Hall ; Trueman Wood Lecture, Royal Society of Arts’, 1921. 
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the scholars are required to pursue a course (at present of two 
years’ duration] at one or more approved institutions. Quarterly 
progress reports are submitted to the Ministry. No promise of 
employment is held out to scholars when their scholarship 
expires^ but it is natural for the Directors of Research Institutes 
to look for their assistants from among them, providing that 
they possess the qualifications which are required for a vacant 
post or a particular piece of work. 

The assistance which the Ministry gives does not end with 
scholarships, for it has been able recently to award, and hopes in 
future to offer annually, a small number of travelling fellowships 
to provide the expenses of research workers who desire to visit 
laboratories and other institutions abroad and to extend their 
knowledge of methods and technique. 

The whole scheme is yet in its infancy, and it is too early 
to speak of more than the promise of success. To the country 
it promises a succession of able investigators making agrieiiltiiral 
research their life work : to the worker it promises a career free, 
as far as is reasonably possible, from the distracting cares of an 
ill-paid profession : to the young graduate it promises a ladder, 
not to riches, but to the highest rewards of science, the discovery 
of truth, the advancement of the public good, and the esteem 
and appreciation, never unduly bestowed, of his fellow- workers. 
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THE HERDWICK SHEEP. 

A. Ewing Eeib, M.C., N.D.A._, N.D.D. 

The Herdwiek sheep is a breed of sheep little known beyond 
its native hills — the Fells of Cumberland, Westmorland and 
North Lancashire. The unique characteristics which eminently 
fit the breed for the poor high pastures are not those to eom- 
piond it in the fatter lands and more populous places. The 
OTiter has never seen Herdwiek sheep nor heard of their existing 
outside the counties of Cumberland, Westmorland and Lanca- 
shire, and in these counties they exist only on the Fells or liilk 

The first volume of the Herdwiek Sheep Breeders’ Association 
published in 1920 registers flocks of breeding ewes to the number 
of 13,600, and there are many flocks not in the Herd Book. 
Though numerical^ comparing unfavourably with the other and 
better known breeds of sheep, they are nevertheless of great 
iniportance. In the writer's opinion they are the only breed of 
live stock capable of existing on and exploiting agriculturally that 
huge stretch of high-lying poor land which constitutes the 
picturesque mountains of the English Lake District. 

The exceptional hardiness of the breed is evidenced by their 
habitat, some of the runs or heafs reaching more than 3,000 feet 
above sea level, e.r/., Helvellyn, Skiddaw, Saddleback. The sheep 
possess original characteristics and apparently have no affinity 
to any other British breed, though it has been suggested that 
they may have been the progenitors of the Black Faced Sheep. 
Attempts to cross them with other breeds to improve their wnol 
or w’eight have without exception failed, their hardiness alwaj’s 
being impaired. 

The name Herdwiek (Herd, a number of animals under 
charge of a man; and tcich, a district or here a run) signifies a 
tract of land under charge of a herd or shepherd employed by 
the owner or Lord of the Manor. 

The following extract is from a charter of lands at Furness 
Abbey, dated 1537, and brings out the meaning of the word 
Herdwiek: ‘'Pastures and Agistament and bnisying occupied 
to those of the said late Monastery for the siistentacyon of the 
eatell and . . . devyded into sundry herd wycks and shepe 

cots/’ Also, referring to lands in same district in 1564 : “ Those 
parcolls following, that is to say the Herdwiek called Waterside 
Parke — the Herdwiek called Lawson Parke, 

The name of the breed is derived therefore from the peculiar 
custom associated with feudal grazing rights (and still seen in 
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tiie unique type of farm let ” — ^the general rule even to tMs 
clajj and not from any place name or physical peculiarity of the 
sheep as with most other breeds. 

Origin. — The origin of the breed is obscure. Local legend 
credits its origin to 40 small sheep washed ashore from a 
Spanish ship wrecked on the Cumbeidand coast at the time of the 
Irmada, and which, becoming the property of the Lord of the 
Manor and being found to suit the high bare lands in the neigh- 
bourhood, were apportioned to local farmers. The mode of farm 
'‘det '' still commonest, vm., that of a flock of sheep ‘‘ the heaf 
going flock ” being let along with the land lends some support 
to this legend. Careful investigation, however, reveals the fact 
that a Spanish breed resembling Herdwieks in any character, 
did not then exist, and it is more likelj^ that the breed is of 
Scandinavian origin, where hardiness would be a characteristic. 
The Ilerdwiek country is rich in evidence of Jsorse occupation, 
“ garths ” and holms ” and “ bys predominating as place 
names. The theory of the Scandinavian origin is further sub- 
stantiated by a method of scoring used among Herdwick men 
within the memory of man. The numbers used varied locally, 
but the following appears to have been the commonest : — 

1. Yen. 6. Haata. 11. Yao a click. 16. Yan a Mimph. 

2- Taen. 7. Slaata. ■ 12. Taen a click. 17. TaenaMimph. 

3. Te<ldene, ’ 8 . Loiira. ; 13. Tedder a dick. 18. Tedder a Mimph. 

4. Meddert. 9. Dowra.' 14. Medder a dick. 19. Medder a Mimph. 

5. Pimp. 10. Dick. 15. Mimph. 20. Gigget. 

Description. — The Herdwick looks what it is, a hardy moun- 
tain sheep. The activity required to make a liviug on the snow- 
covered Fells, and a coat to withstand the rigours of those 
high altitudes in winter, indicates a smallish, active, rough- 
coated sheep, A touch of the demerits of its ancient lineage and 
a suggestion of the primitive are discernible. 

The characteristics of a good Herdwick are a coat of long, 
well-knit broad wool grown well out at the extremities, standing 
up round the neck in a good mane, and covering the top of the 
head. The head should be carried high — the nose arched, and 
the eyes prominent and well developed. The face should be grey 
or riniT (hoar frost appearance). Spotted legs and faces are 
inadmissibie, but dark coloured sheep generally show best eon- 
stitution. The lambs are bom a good black and white, the head, 
legs tad neck being black, the rest of the body white. As they 
p‘ow older the dark colour changes to a light grey. The ears 
Bm white, sharp and active. The body is round and deep, the 
chest wide and prominent. The legs are short from knee to 
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fetlock and covered with strong bristly hair, and the feet are 
wide and white. Especially in one flock the presence of an extra 
or 14th rib is often found. 

The rams are generally horned ; of 570 examined, only per 
cent, were hornless, and some of these latter had rudimentary 
horns. The ewes are always hornless. 

The Fells, the habitat of this breed, are high up, 8,000 feet 
or more, steep, hard, dry, and poor grazing. On these Fells 
perhaps no other breed of British live stock could exist, yet 
iexcept when the snow" is too deep or is frozen for a lengthy 
period the Herdwdeks receive no hand feeding. The winter 
death rate is high, but only the existence of such a breed allow^s 
those poor heights to be exploited. Bracken covers the Fells, 
and maggots are a serious summer cause of wastage. 

A Typical Tenancy. — Some of the Pells have recently 
been fenced, but generally the Herdwick farm is unfenced, the 
grazing rights being described in the lease as “ unlimited Fell.’' 
This fact dictates, though the Feudal system may have had its 
influence, the unique custom, still the general rule, that a 
regular breeding flock of sheep, the ‘‘ heaf (heath) going flock ” is 
let along with the land. The flock, like the land, is the property 
of the landlord. The tenant finds security for redelivery of this 
flock at the end of the tenancy. The let stipulates that ‘‘the 
heaf going must be maintained,’’ and a like number of sheep 
of condition, quality, age and sex be handed over to the incoming 
tenant. Oversmen act for both parties at the turnover, and the 
landlord may pay for “ betterment ” or the tenant for 
“ worsement.” 

A typical heaf going flock would consist of the following sheep, 
as in a place which was advertised last year : — 

200 Wethers: 80 4-year-olcl, 120 S-year-old. 

300 Ewes, 

250 Hoggs, half male, half female. 

150 Twinters, i.e., two winters, half male, half female. 

3 Rams. 

Total 903 Sheep. 

Heaf going flocks vary from 50 to 2,000 sheep. The 69 flocks 
registered last year in the Herdwick Sheep Breeders’ Association 
Flock Book shows an average ewe stock of 169 ewes. These 
represent the hill farms, but many much smaller flocks are kept 
as part of the smaller stock raising hillside farms. 

Especially on the fenced places the custom is growing of 
keeping afl “ gimmer,” ie., female hoggs. 
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Oh these imfenced Fells, it is only by keeping sheep reared 
on the place that strajdng can be prevented, and the full 
resources of the Fell can be exploited. The older sheep lead the 
others well out towards the boundaries. For these reasons 
wethers are kept to the age of four or five years, a custom now 
considered elsewhere unsound economically. 

The fact that these flocks can be maintained on imfenced 
lands is entirely due to the quite exceptional homing instinct of 
the Herdwick sheep. A Herdwiek born on a particular place will 
spend the rest of its life within a few hundred yards of that ‘ 
place, and a shepherd knows where he will always find particular 
sheep. Herdwicks sold away from their native heafs will return 
from incredible distances, crossing rivers and even lakes en 
route. To-day they are brought from 3 to 7 miles for 
dipping. &e. 5 , through the flocks of several owners. On being 
released, if unrestrained, they return to their own heafs. 

The rams are put out on the Fells from Martinmas to the end 
of Fovember. In the higher places they are “ ruddled/' i.e,, 
coloured all over Avitli red so that they may be easily seen by the 
ew*es Oil the open Fells during snown At the autumn shows at 
Eskdale and Keswick, the rams are generally shown “ ruddled." 

The peculiar custom of Ram Letting " is general, and at 
Keswick on the first Saturday in October and at Eskdale on the 
last Friday in September large numbers of rams and ram lambs 
are exposed for sale or hire. The writer knows one farmer wKo 
at present keeps seventy stock rams. Many of the best rams are 
^jespoke for years in advance. The hiring fee varies from 30s. 
to £5 or more — one famous ram was let for seven days at £1 a 
clay, and another for 10 days for £7. Ram lambs are let out to 
farmers to winter — ^the farmer wintering them, then having the 
option of claiming their use for two or more years free of charge 
In the cold spring vreather after the season, the rams are kept 
inside, hand fed and turned out to water, and some of the 
smaller flocks are housed this way in winter and hand fed. Up 
to £50 has been paid in the open market for a Herdwick ram. 

The lambs are dropped not before the end of April ; 90 lambs 
to I'OO ewes is good, 80 to 100 not bad ; 10 per cent, of ewes with 
twins is quite good. 

It is essential that the lambs be wintered on low land the first 
year., The usual Herdwick farm not having sufficient low land 
for this nor to grow hay to hand feed them, wintering ‘‘ out- 
side' " must be found. Owing to the difficulty of finding this 
near, to the high cost of freightage if carried to a distance, and 
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to the high charge for wintering (now 12s. 6d. a head from 
10th October to Ladyday) this unfortunately essential charge is 
a very serious drain on the hill farmer. 

As the majority of the farms are unfenced it is especially 
necessary that the sheep of each flock can be easily identified. 
Each flock therefore has its characteristic ear and body marks. 
These are registered in the Shepherds’ Guide, where engrav- 
ings of both sides of the sheep of each flock are given, showing 
the position and description of the various marks. Marks have 
become part and parcel of certain places, remaining with them 
through any changes of tenancy, e,g., just a raven clapped on 
the near side will always mean Ravenscrag farm. Flock- 
masters were wont to meet annually at Kerkstone Top (2,000 ft.) 
to exchange strays, but this is now done mostly at the various 
sheep fairs and ram hirings. 

The best ewes are generally kept for the production of pure 
bred lambs, but on those places where any low land is available 
a proportion of ewes will be crossed with Leicester or Wensley- 
dale rams for producing grey-faced lambs. The former give the 
quicker-growing lambs, the latter the longer-backed selling soiis. 
Jhese grey-faced lambs are sold to the lowland farmers who 
fatten them off or keep them as breeding stock. 

The average weight of the dressed Herdwiek carcass is about 
12 lb. per quarter for adults. The mutton is unexcelled by that 
of any British breed of sheep, and 4-year-old Herdwiek mutton 
is claimed to be the best finished and most valuable mutton pro- 
duced. Pour-year-old Herdwiek wethers sold last year at prices 
ranging to over ^65 each. 

The average ewe fleece weighs about 4| lb., but rams and 
ewes fed for shows often yield twice that weight. The wool is 
coarse, and was used for carpet making, but at present, like 
the wool of other breeds, it is a drug on the market. In 1908 
the price fell as low as 4d. per lb. 

Among these mountains innovations come slowly and 
many ancient and interesting customs still survive. The 
Shepherds’ Meets, at which formerly “ strays ” were handed 
over, partake now more of the holiday, and at the Dun 
Oow at Mardale (soon to be 20 feet below the surface of Lake 
Haweswater) there is annually a great meeting of shepherds; 
the day is given over to fox hunts, hound trails and Fell races, 
the evening to song and sentiment, where yet one may hear 
many a lusty hunting song and many a strange toast — such as 

Confusion to the scab,” and ” Full sheets and ready money.” 
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SILAGE FOR DAIRY COWS. 

G. S. Eobebtson, D.Sc., 

Queen's University of Belfast 
{Formerly of the Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford) 

and 

P. J. Pitcher, 

Mangajyp Manor, Burnhani-on-Croiich. 

Is tile eastern parts of Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk consider- 
alile (liiiciLlty is experienced 'in growing satisfactory crops of 
mangolds owing to the dry climatic conditions prevailing during 
the siiiiiiiier months, and in the ease of Essex these unfavour- 
able eireiimstaiices are accentuated by the very heavy nature of 
the London clay soils. 

It is because of these difficulties that many farmers have been 
turning their attention to silage as a substitute for roots. 

‘ 111 an average season silage cannot be grown at the same cost 
per ton as roots, and it is probable that unless it can perform 
other feeding functions than replace an equal weight of man- 
golds it is not likely to prove an economical substitute for roots 
in the feeding of dairy cows. 

In an article in an earlier issue of this Journal (YoL 2B, June, 
J916, p. *224} OMershaw gave an account of some trials 
he made to ascertain whether a ration of 60 lb. of silage could 
replace 60 lb. of mangolds and 7 lb. of straw chaff in the feed- 
ing of dairy cows. The silage used consisted of tares and oats 
ill the proportion of 1 of oats to 2 of tares, and the results 
showed that for milk production the silage ration was slightly 
superior; the difference, however, was so small as to be within 
the limits of experimental error. 

An examination of the rations shows, however, that the silage 
ration contained considerably more albuminoids than the man- 
gold ration, and it would therefore seem that use could be made 
of this fact to reduce , considerably the amount of concentrates 
fed. 

In the autumn of last year it was decided to carry out an 
experiment on the farm of Messrs. E. B. & F. J. Pitcher, 
Biimham-on-Crouch, the object being to ascertain whether 
silage could effectively take the place of mangolds weight for 
and at the same time effect an economy in the use of 
mi ^ mesds. 

Piters*, holding at Mangapp, Burnham, ' consists of 
lii, iefps 'arable land^ and. 181 acres of grass (50 acres of this 
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being marsh land). The soil is a heavy London clay, and as 
the farm is situated in the driest area in Oreat Britain (average 
rainfall 19.28 inches) a very real difficulty is experienced in 
securing satisfactory crops of mangolds. 

The advantages of ensilage under such conditions are 
numerous, but it will suffice to mention the more important ones. 

In the first place an ensilage crop is sown in the autumn, 
and, provided the proper tilth is obtained and the mixture 
selected is a suitable one, the crop is not likely to fail. In the 
rare event of a failure it is possible to resow in the spring. 
The crop, moreover, is carted off the land in the dry v;eather 
and the land can be well cleaned and prepared for aiitiimn 
wheat. Mangolds, on the other hand, are sown in the 
spring, and early spring and late winter are bad times to work 
heavy London clay soils. Furthermore, the period May to July, 
W'hen the young mangold plant most needs rain, is the driest 
period of the year and drought frequently ruins the crop. 
Mangolds are often carted off at a time wLen the land is wet, 
and unless the autumn is particularly favourable it is impossible 
to prepare the land for an autumn crop. Consequently mangolds 
are frequently follow'ed by a spring corn crop, and spring oats 
ill particular are seldom successful in Essex, for unless they can 
be sowm in Eebruary they are almost invariably badly “bottled.*’ 

A crop for ensilage requires a great deal less labour than for 
mangolds, both in cultural operations and in its subsequent 
management. Mangolds, for example, have to be carted from 
the clamp, cleaned, pulped and mixed with tlie chaff before 
feeding. The silo on the other hand was arranged so that the 
silage can be thrown down the shoot on to the barn floor from 
which it is fed to the cows. 

Mangolds are gross feeders and unless heavy dressings of 
artificials and farmyard manure are applied they make a big 
drain on the fertility of the soil. If a suitable mixture of cereal 
and leguminous seeds are grown for ensilage the demands on 
the soil are considerably reduced and the store of nitrogen in 
the soil may even in some cases be increased. 

Silage, particularly when the mixture consists of a consider- 
able proportion of leguminous seeds, is much richer in 
albuminoids than mangolds, and Messrs. Pitcher were anxious 
to find out whether by using silage it would be possible for 
them to reduce the amount of purchased feeding stuffs in use. 
It was to obtain information on this point that the experi- 
ment was carried out. 
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Tie Silage Crop. — The crop grown for ensilage consisted 
of a mixture of tares, oats and beans, in the proportion of 
3 bushels of tares, bushel of oats, and I- bushel of beans per 
acre. The mixture was not a very suitable one as there were 
not enough beans and oats to hold up the tares. Consequently 
the crop was difficult to harvest and a rather large proportion 
was left in the field. (This year the proportion of beans and 
oats has been increased and better results are looked for.) 

Approximately 5 tons per acre of silage were taken from the 
silo, which was of the wooden stave pattern. An analysis of 
the silage gave the following percentage results* : — 


Moisture 

... 

... 

... 


70-84 

Oil ... 



... 


1*43 

Crude albuminoids ... 



... 


4-86 

Carl'tohyrlrates 



... 


10*46 

Fibre ... 



... 


9-32 

Ash 

... 


... 


3-09 


100-00 


A herd of SO dairy cows is kept on the farm. For the purpose 
of the experiment eleven cows were selected and divided into 
two lots— Lot A consisting of six cows and Lot B of five cows. 
The average number of days since calving to December 6th, 
when the experiment began, were for Lot A 91 days and for 
Lot B 81 days. 

Experimental Eations and their Feeding Value. — The 
following experimental rations wnre drawn up : — 


Mangold Ration. 
50 lb. Mangolds. 

10 lb. Meadow hay. 

18 lb. Oat straw chaH. 
4 lb. Dried ale grains. 
6 lb. Concentrates. 


Silage Ration. 

50 lb. Silage. 

10 lb. Hay. 

4 ib. Dried ale grains. 
3 lb. Concentrates. 


The concentrates consisted of a mixture of decorticated cotton 
cake and bean meal in the proportion of 3 to 2. 

The rations contained the following amounts of dry matter 
and digestible constituents (lb.) : — 




Digestible Oonstitmnts. 

Carbo- 

Production 


Dry. 



hydrates 

Starch 


Matter. 

Protdn. 

Fat 

& Fibre. 

equiv. 

Mangold Bation 

... 38-5 

2-50 

■77 

18-6 

15-5 

Silage Ration 

... 29-9 

2-46 

•89 

12-7 

13-5‘ 


The mangold ration as set out is the ration normally fed, 


** Weare inileMed to Mr.F. Knowles, of the Institute of Agricnltnre, for 

these igiires. 
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acd it was thought uudesirable to modify it. It will be noted 
that it contains considerably more dry matter and a. higher 
starch equivalent than the silage ration, a difference accounted 
for by the somewhat large quantity of oat straw chaff included. 
Messrs. Pitcher were anxious to ascertain whether by using silage 
they could dispense with the oat straw altogether. Had the 
amount fed in the mangold ration been reduced to 8 or 10 lb. 
;both rations would have contained approximately the same 
starch equivalent and digestible carbohydrates. 

Times of Feeding, &c. — 

5.30 a.m. Dried grains fed. 

7 a.m. Cows watered. 

7.30 a.m. Half silage (25 lb.) to silage-fed cows. 

Half mangolds and chaff to mangold-fed cows. 

10 a.m. Concentrates given. 

2 p.m. Other half of silage or mangolds and chaff. 

4.30 p.m. Watered. 

5 p.m. Hay. 

The hay was weighed several times throughout the course of 
the experiments, and averaged 10 lb. per head per day. 

Experimental Results. — The experiment commenced on 
December 6th, and the arrangements for the two lots were as 
follows : — 

6^7i Dec, to 2nd Jan. (incl.) Jan. to ^Oth Jan. (ind.) 

Lot A. Mangold Eation. Lot A. Silage Eation. 

Lot B. Silage Eation. Lot B. MangoId^Eation. 

Lot A thus received the mangold ration for 28 days and Lot B 
the corresponding silage ration. On 3rd January the rations 
were changed over, Lot A receiving the silage ration for 28 day& 
and Lot B the mangold ration for the same period. The cows 
were milked twice daily, and the milk from each cow was 
weighed at every milking. The results are set out in Table 1. 

TABLE 1., 

MANGOim Ratiois:. 

Lot A. 6th Dec. — 2nd Jan. (incl.) Lot B. 3rd — 30th Jan. (incl.) 

Ih. of milk ih. of milk 

Name of Qoio. during the period Name of Coiv. during the period' 

('28 days). f2S days). 


Wringle ... 

... 1,203*0 

Duchess 2nd 

617*5 

Poley 

819-0 

Smutt 2nd 

793*0 

Spot 

552*5 

Cnrly 

... 1,417*5 

Frost Brd 

537*5 

Ada 

962*0 

Darlington 

901*0 

Daisy 

375*0 

Beauty ... 

552*0 



Total Milk 

... 4,565*0 lb. 

Total Milk 

... 4,165*0 lb. 


Total Milk from Mangolds ... 8,730*0 lb. 
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Silage Eatios. 

Lot A. 3nl — 30th Jan. (incl.) Lot B. 6th Dee. to 2ud Jan. (incl.) 


Wriiigle ... 

... 1.269-5 

Duchess 2nd 

616-5 

Poley 

894-5 

Smutt 2ud 

803-0 

Spot 

488-5 

Curly 

1,275-5 

Fro.-t 3rcl 

474-5 

Ada 

1,029-0 

Ddrliiigtoii 

... 1.011-5 

Daisy 

398’5 

Beauty ... 

612-0 



Total Milk 

... 4.750-5 ib. 

Total Milk 

4,122-5 lb. 


Total Milk from Silage ... 

8,873-0 ib. 


There is a gain of 143 lb. of milk 

over a period 

of 28 days 


in favour of the silage ration, a small increase it is true, but 
probably a real one. Lot A undoubtedly did considerably better 
on the silage than on the mangold ration. Inspection of Table 1 
shows that when the silage ration started on 3rd January all 
the cows save Spot and Frost increased their milk yield. Spot 
and Frost had both been calved for over four months and a 
big falling off in the milk rteld was inevitable. Wringle and 
Poley had been calved 78 days and 86 days, respectively, when 
the mangold ration ceased and the silage ration began, and in 
the subsequent 28 days the milk yield of both cows increased 
considerably instead of declining gi-adually as would normally 
be expected. 

Lot B receiving silage from 6th December to 2nd January 
was changed over to mangolds on 3rd January. During the 
subsequent 28 days the milk yield of three of the cows declined 
slightly, as would normally be expected. One other remained 
stationary, whilst the fifth showed a considerable increase as the 
result of a change to mangolds. The evidence, therefore, seems 
to indicate stimulating influence by silage on the secretion of 
milk. 

So difficulty whatever was experienced in feeding the silage 
to the cows, and it soon became evident that they preferred it 
to mangolds. When the cows came back to their stalls after 
being turned out, those fed on the mangold ration habitually 
made for the stalls of the cows receiving the silage ration and 
licked out the mangers. Moreover, every morning when the 
<nws were turned out they made straight for the sump at the 
foot of the sUo, and there was vigorous competition for the silage 
juke despite the fact that it had rather an objeetionablh smell- 
somewhat resembling that of a tannery. 

The change from mangolds to silage and vice versa had no 
adverse effect on the milk yield, and a close inspection of the 
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daily yields at, the changing dates gives no indication that any 
change in the feeding had taken place. 

Elect of Silage on the Quality of the Milk — llnfortiinately 
it was not possible to take samples of milk from each cow daily, 
so that no detailed information concerning the effect of silage on 
the quality of the milk was procured. A few days after the 
experiment began samples of milk were taken morning and 
evening and analysed from all the cows taking part in the trial, 
and again on 12th January, nine days after the rations were 
changed over, samples were again taken and analysed. The 
results may be conveniently summarised as follows : — 


Fat. 

Lot A. Per Cent. 

Average quality of Alilk from Mangold Ration ... S’ 56 

. ,, ,, „ Silage Ration ... 3*50 

Lot B, 

Average quality of Milk from Silage Ration ... 4'60 

„ ,, „ „ Mangold Ration ... 3*96 


Average percentage of fat in milk produced from Mangold Ration ... 3*74 

j} „ „ „ „ ,, Silage Ration ... 4*00 

Little importance can be attached to the apparent improve- 
ment in the quality of the milk from silage, since it was entirely 
due to a fall in the quality of the milk from I^ot B when changed 
from the silage ration to the mangold ration. The quality of the 
milk from Lot A was practically the same on both rations. While 
it is impossible to lay any stress on the figures suggesting an 
improvement, the result shows there is no reason to anticipate 
any adverse effect on the quality of the milk by substituting 
silage for mangolds. 

In the United States some of the milk-condensing factories 
have refused to accept milk from dairies where silage is fed, 
but this action is by no means general, and the rapidly e.xtend- 
ing use of silage^ is evidence that the prejudice against it is 
steadily being overcome. It is dif&cult to ascertain the specific 
reason for such objection, although it is maintained that experts 
can detect an odour of silage in milk from silage-fed cows. 
In the experiment in question no such noticeable odour or flavour 
was associated with the milk, and no complaints were made by 
the consumers: If inilk is reasonably handled and properly 
cooled no objection should be experienced. If on the other 
hand milk is left uncooled in an atmosphere smelling strongly 
of silage it will quickly pick up' the flavour of the material— 
a remark which applies in connection with the use of several 
other feeding stufe. 
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The Eelatife Cost of the MangoM and Silage Eation. — The 
question which naturally arises from consideration of the above 
experiment is: ‘‘'Has silage proved an economical substitute 


lor mangolds? ” As this was one of the points upon which 
information was sought a detailed account of the cost of growing 

and feeding the mangold and silage crop w’as 

kept, and from 

this record the following summary has been prepared : — 

CoBt of Mangolds per Ton. 

£ s. d. 

Cost of growing and clamping mangolds per acre 

... 24 0 0 

Cost of carting mangolds from clamp and pulping 

2 16 0 

Total cost per acre 

... £26 16 0 

Yield of mangolds per acre 

15 tons 

Cost of mangolds per ton ... 

1 15 9 

Cost of Silage per Ton. 


Cost of growing silage crop and filling silo per acre 

... 10 0 0 

Yield of silage per acre 

... 5 tons 

Cost of silage per ton 

2 0 0 

If the purchased feeding stuffs, hay and straw, are taken at 
market prices the cost of the two rations works out as follows : — 

lb. Mangold Bation. 

d. 

50 Mangolds at £1 15s. 9d. per ton 

10 Meadow hay at £6 per ton 

9*5 

6*4 

18 Oat straw chaff at £3 10s. per ton 

6*7 

4 Dried ale grains at £11 10s. per ton ... 

4*75 

5 Concentrates at £19 16s. per ton 

lOilO 

Total cost of food per cow per day ... 

37*97d, 

Average yield of milk per cow per day 

.. 28*3 lb. 

Cost of ration per gal. of milk... 

.. 13*4 d. 

lb. Silage Eathn. 

d. 

50 Silage at £2 per ton 

10*9 

10 Meadow hay at £6 per ton 

6-4 

4 Dried ale grains at £11 10s. per ton ... 
3 Concentrates at £19 16s- per ton 

4‘75 

6*36 

Total cost o£ food per cow per day ... 

28-41d. 

Average yield of milk per cow j>er day 

... 28*8 lb. “ 

Cost of ration per gal. of milk 

9*9 d. 


The results are shown graphically in Pig. 1. In spite of the 
feeiaewhat greater cost of silage, the silage ration has proved 
to 'he much more economical than the mangold ration, in large 
measure owing to the saving on the cake bill* 
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The SaFing on tlie Cake BilL — It will be noted that 50 lb. of 
siia-'e has taken the place of 50 lb. of mangolds, 
18 lb, of oat straw chaff and 2 lb. of concentrates, xi 
saving of 2 lb. of eoiicentrates per head per day in a herd of 
SO cows is a considerable advantage. If we assume that the 
herd is receiving winter rations from 15th October to the 
lotli A|')riL a total of 182 ' days, the saving works out as 
follows : — 

£ s. d. 

liei-tjrl'ivutea Cotrun Cake. 2 tons IH r\vt. at £18 per ton 52 14 0 

Bean Ileal. 1 ton 111 cwt. at £!«> Bh. per t(,)U 32 3 0 


Total Saving 


£84 17 0 

Saving per Cuw ... 

... 

£2 10 G 


To the above hgure must be added the saving on oat straw. 
.Approximately 44 tons of oat straw’ would be saved during the 
six liioiiths by a herd of 30 cows receiving IS lb. per head per 
day. At 23 10s. per ton such straw has a value of A154. 

As to whether it would be desirable to dispense with the use 
of oat straw chaff depends upon the possibility of putting it to 
an e({iially useful purpose on the farm or obtaining a profitable 
loarket for it. In any case, if the oat straw chaff remained in 
the ration it ivould clearly be necessary to curtail the hay coii” 
siderably. 

In the ease in question the total savings in the use of other 
feeding stiifi^s stand as follows (assuming that a herd of BO cow’S 


received the silage ration during 

the whole 

of the 

winter 

period') : — 




Saving in purchased feeding stuffs 

... value 

£84 17 

0 

,, oat straw . ...■ ■ ... 

... ,, 

154 0 

0 


Total 

£238 17 

0 

Less extra cost of silage 

31 17 

0 



£207 0 

0 


It will be noted that such a favourable economic result from 
ttie use of silage is to a large extent due to the fact that the low 
yield of mangolds per acre is responsible for the high cost per 
ton. ITncier the climatic conditions of the east of Essex it is but 
seldom that the present yield of 15 tons per acre is exceeded 
io""anf considerable extent. In' inteipreting the results such a 
eciuditiori of affairs, must he borne in mind. It costs no more 
to, grow and manure a 40-ton crop of mangolds than a 15-toii 
grop, tod wher^ a 304on 'crop ' of mangolds can be grown with 
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reasoiiabie certaiiitj the substitutioii of silage may nOi be so 
proiiUibie. Altlioiigii the cost of letAling stuils. parcliased and 
Lome -grown, has fallen eonsiderahly since ihese estimates were 
drawn up, the fail in prices does not ahect the relative economic 
positicii of the two rations. 

ConcIaslonB. — the experimeiit imder eensiueration silage 
has proved a very efficient substitute for mangolds for dairy 
cows. 

The quality, quantity, and flavour of the milk tvere ned in 
the least impaired by the use of silage; the evidence available 
rather tends to show a slight improvement in the yield of the 
milk. 

The silage ration has undoubtedly proved to be more 
economical than the mangold lotion, the cost being 9.9d. per 
gallon of milk compared with 13.4d. in the case of the mangold 
ration. 

By the use of silage it has been possible to reduce the con- 
sumption of purchased feeding stuffs to a very considerable 
extent. A saving at the rate of £2 16s. 6d. per head in the 
cost of purchased feeding stuffs for Avinter feeding (six months^ 
Avas effected. In addition a very considerable saving in oat 
straw or hay can be secured. 

The season of 1920 was favourable to the mangold crop in 
Essex, and it seems fair to conclude that for an average season 
the general economic result would be more markedly in faA^our 
of silage. During a dry season, like the present one, a silage 
crop is able to eonseiwe the soil moisture by covering the ground 
early in the spring, -and a satisfactory crop results. In the case 
of mangolds the condition of the soil at the time of sow^ing, the 
subsequent spell of dry Aveather, and the fact that the crop does 
not protect the soil from the direct rays of the son for many 
weeks, seriously militates against the growffh of a satisfactory 
crop. 
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THE SOUTH-EASTERN 
AGRICULTURAE COLLEGE, WYK 

M. J. E. Du^’Stan, Principal. 

vVye College lias a history long previous to its period of use 
as an Agrieiiltiiral College, which only dates from 1894. 
Founded in 1447 by Cardinal Kempe, Archbishop of London and 
Canterbiiry> it served as an institution for the training of twelve 
priests, and its records as to the ordering of the lives and studies- 
of these men have great interest. When we consider the rela- 
tions monastic institutions of that age had with agriculture, the 
translation of a monastic educational college into an agricultural 
education college is not a great diversion of character. 

After the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII, the- 
College passed through several educational vicissitudes, becom- 
ing finally partly an elementary school and partly a grammar 
school. The funds available for keeping the buildings in ade- 
quate repair for the carrying on of the elementary school, after 
the grammar school had given up, proved insufficient for the re- 
r|uiremerits of our modern state' department of education. The 
Charity Commissioners agreed with Lord Winchelsea {who, in. 
conjunction with the County Councils of Kent and Surrey, w’^as 
then engaged in establishing an agricultural college) to transfer 
the College buildings and garden to a body of Governors of the 
proposed agricultural college for the sum of £1,000, which would 
be expended in building a new school for elementary educati':n 
The South-Eastern Agricultural College was then established 
under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners, and the first 
Chairman of the Governors was Vlr. E. J. Halsey, Chairman of 
the Surrey County Council. The first Principal was Mr. (now 
Sir) A. D. Hall, and the staff included Professor Percival (now of 
University College, Beading), Mr. Theobald (still at the College),, 
and Mr. P. B. Smith (now at Cambridge). To these gentlemen, 
but especially to Mr. Halsey and Sir A. D. Hall, is due the credit 
of establishing a college for the teaching of agriculture on sound 
and progressive lines, and despite keen opposition from a section 
of the farming community which was opposed to so-called 
theoretical teaching of farming, the College continued to pro- 
gress. Starting with 18' students in 1894, the College now^ has. 
, on its fe«>ks the names of 205 students in residen'Ce. Old students 
,tif the College are to be found in responsible and successful posi- 
tiom net only in England hut all over the world, and the demand 
for men' trained at Wye is an evidence of the careful and far- 
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seeing way in which the curriculum and iiitentioiis of the College 
were framed. 

The buildings have undergone material alteration and addidon, 
but the original quadrangle containing the PrincipaFs house, 
Library and Eefectory has been faithfully preserved, and such 
a nucleus of reverend buildings has not a little influence on the 
general tone of the students. 

The present College consists of buildings grouped round five 
quadrangles, and includes teaching, research and administrative 
quarters. The upper storey is devoted to students’ rooms, each 
man having a bed-sitting room ; 70 of these rooms are available in 
the College. The kitchens and domestic quarters are in a separate 
block, but in the original design of the College the mistake was 
made of not providing room for expansion of these departments. 

The aim of the College is not merely to teach practical farm- 
ing. Everyone with even a small knowledge of agriculture must 
realise that the routine and organisation of farm work, with its 
frequent variations according to changing weather conditions and 
other factors which influence its successful management, can 
only be thoroughly learnt by undisturbed hard wnrk and experi- 
ence on a farm. What the College can and does give is instnie- 
tion in those subjects bearing upon farming which can guide a 
man in the organisation of the resources at his command and 
help him to make the best use of his capital, labour, stock and 
land. The student is aided by seeing the practical working and 
management of the College farm. There is no doubt that a man 
^vill make a bettor farmer if to the qualities of business adminis- 
tration and thorough practical experience there is added a know- 
ledge of principles and of the reasons underlying and prompting 
sound and progressive practice — a knowledge which will enable 
him to vary his methods according to the changing demands of 
markets, climate and soils. 

The College courses are three in number. (1) There is the 
Agricultural Diploma course extending over three years; this 
can be shortened to a Certificate Course of twn years in the 
case of students who require more practical and less scientific 
instruction. (2) The Horticultural Diploma Course covers twn 
years. (B) The Degree Course (B.Se. Agri., University of 
London) extends over three years. The conditions for the grant- 
ing of a degree by the University are not yet entirely satisfactory, 
and negotiations are proceeding in the direction of changes 
wLieh should make the qualification of higher value. 

- It is .essential that the agricultural student learning about the 
composition and uses of manures and feeding stuffs, plant growth, 
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liiBgES diseases, etc., should have some elementary knowledge of 
elieiiiistrr and of botanical principles, so that he can feel he is 
dealing with things of w'hieh he has a knowdedge and may in- 
reiligently apply himself to the solution of difficulties which 
may occur to him in carrjdng on his industry of farming. The 
proper place for the . elementary sciences to be taught is the 
secondary school, but until that desirable result is secured the 
agricultural colleges must include such subjects in their curri- 
culum, and the method of teaching must proceed pari pasm if 
possible \\ith the teaching of agriculture, so that the student’s 
knowledge of chemistry or botany becomes part of his agricul- 
tural knowledge. 

This, however, is a digression from the work of Wye College, 
wliieii is endeavouring to put this idea of teaching into prac- 
t?eai shape in lectures and laboratory work. 

Part of the instruction at the College is given by means of 
practical classes on the farm, e.g,, with implements, veterinary 
demonstrations, If these classes are to be efficient they must 
be small, and to secure small classes it is necessary either to 
increase the number of classes or to employ a large staff. A 
practical demonstration attended by more than 12 or 18 stiidents 
may be a waste of time except for those who can get near the 
the demonstrator. Students are taught the manual operations 
{ploughing, work with horses, thatching, etc.), but the intention 
is not to make skilled workers of them — that can only be done 
by long experience — but to indicate to them the methods, what 
is meant by good work, time taken, and so forth. 

There is a demand for practical teaching of agriculture from 
the farming community, but what the advocates of such teaching 
mean is not always quite clear, though as a rule it is probably 
wlmt they think is not taught at agricultural colleges ! A student 
who is going to be a successful farmer must “ go through the 
mill ’’ of routine farm work, and he must supplement his know- 
ledge of stock, crops, soils and manual operations by practical 
experience relative to, the management of men, markets, and 
financial dealings. Success in farming, as^ in eyery other in- 
dustry, depends upon keen business methods, and a sound know- 
ledge of accounting is not the least necessary qualification. 

The system of going as a pupil on a farm is often a very 
unsatisfactory method of learning farming— the pupil pays a pre- 
miuni and often thinks that therefore he can do as he likes; the 
farmer tmy be unsHled as a teacher and ' permit the pupil to’ go 
ns be plewes, not initiating him 'into' such' important matters as 
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the business organisation of the production on the fariiij the 
costs of production, the system of keeping accounts and the 
yearly financial results of the farming. The pupil is often used 
cs cheap labour and is kept at unskilled work too long, gaining no 
3eii*se of proportion of the value of the different branches of 
(he industry. There are, of course, many exceptions to such 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs as has been described, but the 
number of farmers who can and will instruct pupils in the 
details of their business is very small. 

The farmer of the future must have a wider outlook than he 
of the past. He must combine with his other knowledge some 
information as to the history of his industry, of the conditions 
under which his foreign competitors work, of the world markets, 
of some of the more important economic laws affecting his in- 
dustry, of recent progress in plant breeding, plant pathology, 
and engineering, of co-operation, and generally of his position, 
not as an isolated producer, but as one of an army of producers 
of goods to supply human wants, He must regard his industry 
in its relations to other industries, socially, politically, and 
economically. The agricultural college must therefore stimu- 
late its students in those directions and aid them to become 
well-informed, broad-minded captains of industry. 

The farms at Wye consist of about 460 acres, 390 of which 
are devoted to agriculture, the remainder being given up to 
fruit, hops, poultry, market gardening and forestry. 

The College farm is always a subject on which the practical 
farmer loves to discourse, and he points the finger of scorn if 
it does not pay. The farm is to the agricultural teaching of a 
college what the laboratory is to the lecture room, a place where 
demonstration and experiment is carried on to supplement the 
oral teaching- Its utility lies in its demonstrating different 
methods (not only those of the localityl of cropping, manuring 
and management, and its object should be to impress on the 
student that there are different methods of attaining the same 
end, and that he must use his intelligence and observation in 
ascertaining the method most suited to the conditions under 
which he may be placed. The learner believes and remembers 
better what he has seen than what he has been told, and it 
may be necessary to demonstrate bad practice and unsatisfactory 
methods in order to warn him for his future that commercial 
and financial success cannot be obtained under such conditions. 

An experiment has been 'made 'during the past year at Wye 
College in putting the farm entirely under the charge of a 
Committee of practical farmers, but it is doxibtful whether tins 
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arraiigemeiit will prove wholly satisfactory either from the 
ediieational or the commercial standpoint. 

During the War. in which Wye College lost 13 of its members, 
a Women's Course W'as carried on, but it has now closed its 
doors to women. The demand for women's instruction in agri- 
CTiitiire and the allied industries, however, remains, and is iiii- 
satished owing to the absence of any women's college in England. 

The increasing demand from Egypt, India, Argentina and 
other countries for students to enter English agricultural colleges 
eaniiot be satisfied until the aiTears of our own students have 
bc'.eii cleared off. At present the pressure from English students 
on the space of Wye, as on that of other colleges, shows little 
sign of diminishing, but those w’ho wish to take up an agricul- 
tural career must be warned that only men with exceptional quali- 
fications can hope to secure appointments, and only those with 
an adequate supply of capital, well trained and experienced and 
with business acumen can hope to succeed as agriculturists. 

.Farming is not. as it was oi:^ee defined, a career for the man 
who was: not stupid enough for the army and too clever for the 
Clinrcli : it demands a wide knowledge of farming conditions not 
only ill this country but in the countries of our competitors. 

The Advisory and Research Departments of Wye are in pro- 
cess of development, and their existence should exercise an 
excellent iiifliieiiee on the educational side. Owing to the 
character of farming in the district, questions affecting fruit and 
hops are of main importance. 

The Slalliiig Fruit Station which was started by the College 
is now an independent unit, but a close connection is maintained 
with the College, and horticultural students are periodically taken 
to the station to gain a knowledge of the investigation vrork 
carried on there. Short courses in agriculture during the winter 
months, and in rimal science for schoolmasters during the 
Slimmer, are carried on, but the former courses are of a tem- 
porary character, being intended to lapse when the Farm Insti- 
tute is established at TunstalL 

The policy of the College is to give instruction to the future 
cultivator by means of the certificate and diploma courses in 
agriculture and horticulture, to train the scientific expert in the 
degree course, and to offer opportunities to post graduate students 
for' speeiafising in investigation work. By a wise expenditure of 
funds the Governors have equipped the College in a veiy thorough 
manner^ and their policy would appear to be ' justified by the 
reputation of the' College 'and of its students. 
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BASIC SLAG PROBLEMS. 

The supersession in the steel industry of the basic Bessemer 
process by the basic open hearth process', with consequent change 
in the character of the basic slag produced, has created iiiipoiiant 
problems regarding the use of basic slag in agriculture. In 
place of the old high-grade slag containing 40 per cent, to 45 per 
cent, of phosphates, agriculturists now usually obtain slag con- 
taining only about 20 per cent, of phosphates, and often even 
less. 

In March, 1920,^' the subject was discussed by the Faraday 
Society, and a resolution was adopted recommending the Ministry 
of x4.griculture to appoint a committee to study the basic slag 
problem. Lord Lee, who was then Minister of Agriculture, 
acceded to this request, and a permanent committee was set up 
in July, 1920, consisting of representatives of steel makers, slag 
grinders and agricultural consumerst “ to consider the develop- 
H'.ent amd improvement of the manufacture of basic slag and the 
extension of its use.” This Committee has now presented to 
the Minister an Interim EeportJ which is summarised below. 

The Committee discussed : (1) The quantity of slag producible 
assuming our present steel output to be maintained, and a com- 
parison of this amount with the estimate of Sir Thomas Middleton 
showing how much slag can advantageously be utilised by 
farmers in this country; (2) The possibility of increasing the 
amount or quality of the slag by some method additional to the 
ordinary steel making processes; and (3) The agricultural value 
of the slags now obtainable. 

(1) Quantity of Slag Available. — The Ivational Federation of 
Iron and Steel Manufacturers has obtained from the steel 
makers returns of which the following are short summaries. The 


^Tbe report of the discussion “ Basic Slags : their Production and Utilisation 
in Agriculture ” was published in the Transactions of the Faraday Society, 
Dec., 1920, Price 7s. 6d. 

t The composition of this Committee is now as follows : — Dr. E. J. Russell 
(Chairman), Mr. T. Baxter, Mr. G. A. Bell wood, J.P., Mr. Colin Campbell, J.P., 
Mr, G. Coleman, Dr. Arthur Cooper, Mr. R. R. Enfield, Mr. G. Hatton, Mr. 
Mannaberg, Mr. G. V, Parker, Mr. H. G. Richardson, Dr. W. Somerville, Mr. 
J. G. Stewart, Mr. B. Talbot. Secretary^ Mr. W. B, Black, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 

J Not at present to be printed elsewere. 
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amounts of slag produced in Great Britain in tlie year ended 
?A)th September, 1920, wre : — 


As P.,0-. As Phosphate. CluanUiij. 

Tons. 


Friiier 

5 per cent. 

Under 

11 per cent. 

22.522 

5 and r.ii lifer 

& 

11 aiid under 151 5 , 

118.011 

i 

lu 

15J 

J3 


10 

12 

22 

„ 261 „ 

00,928 

i“i 

15 '] 

26^ 

33 

121,357 

'ijYer 

15 

Over 

33 

46,229 




Total 

701,393*- 


It may be doubted ’^’hether the 22,500 tons of slag containing 
less than 5 per cent, of P^O. t = uiider 11 per cent, tricalcic 
phosphates would be worth grinding. The 118,000 tons of next 
higher grade (11 to 151 per cent, tricalcic phosphate) may be 
found to have more value than appears from their phosphate 
content, but owing to high cost of transport and present 
uncertain bnowiedge as to their value would not at present be as 
eagerly sought by farmers as the higher grades. There remain, 
therefore, some 560,000 tons of slag, containing more than 
15h per cent, phosphate of which only 46,000 tons is of the 
basic Bessemer type (more than 3B per cent, phosphate). 

Before the War the steel makers produced, and the farmers 
consumed, some 260,000 tons of high-grade slag; last year 
46,000 tons only were produced, and apparently even this small 
production cannot be relied upon in the future. 

The above table shows that, as regards units of phosphate, 
the farmer is not placed on such a short ration as might at first 
appear. The 260,000 tons of high-grade slag of pre-war days 
contained 9,880,000 units of phosphate ; the 560,000 tons of last 
year's slag contained 18,400,000 units. Adding in the units 
contained in the 140,000 tons of the lowest two grades the figure 
becomes 15,^)0,000' units. 

• The problem appears in a less favourable light, however, when 
it is remembered that farmers before the. War were not using 
anythiiig like as much slag as in the opinion of competent 
authoritie'S they might with advantage have used. Sir Thomas 
Middleton estimated that no less than 890,000 tons per annum 
might be used in the United Bingdom, equivalent to 88,820,000 
units-— wme times the pre.sent output. 


• lb#, four 'firms from wliom bo returns were' received. 
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The amounts disposed of for manurial purposes and for other 


purposes in Great Britain in the year ended 30th September, 


1920, were as follows : — 

As P. 0,. 

For Manurial Purposes. 

Other. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Under 5 per cent. 

5,423 

15,459 

5 and under 7 

■26,745 

86,06si 

7 „ „ 10 „ 

223,292 

53,321 

to „ „ 12 „ 

84,419 

2,792 

12 ,, ,, 15 ,, 

Over 15 

122,052 

1,169 

46,309 

— 


508,240* 

158,801* 

Total 

667,041* tons. 



The total deliveries of basic slag in England and Wales in 
1919-20 were 407,000 tons, as compared with an area under 
crops and grass of 26,507,000 acres, an area under permanent 
grass of 14,487,000 acres, an area under clover and rotation 
grasses of 2,448,000 acres, and an area under mountain and 
heath land used for grazing of 4,162,000 acres. Yery little basic 
slag is coming from abroad : in 1920, 17,584 tons were imported 
and 11,154 tons were exported. 

(2) The Possibility of Increasing the Amount or Quality of 
Slag. — The Committee is assured that practically the whole of 
the phosphorus entering the iron works is contained in the slags 
mentioned above, and that there is no significant loss or balance 
unaccounted for. It follows that if the output of steel remains 
constant the slag figures will remain substantially as they are 
except that the highest grade will tend to become more scarce 
and the others proportionately to increase. The Committee has 
therefore enquired into the possibility of increasing the 
phosphorus output by some method additional to the ordinary 
steel-making process, such as the following : — 

la) Addition of mineral phosphate to slag in the ladle . — 
This would be advantageous only if the agricultural value of 
the mineral phosphate were improved. 

Four experiments carried out by Mr. George Hatton at the 
Earl of Dudley's Bound Oak Works, in which mineral phosphate 
was added to slag in the ladle in the proportion of approximately 
1 cwt. of rock phosphate to a ton of slag, may be summarised 
as follows (average of four experiments) : — 

* Of these totals, 260,187 tons were in manufacturers’ own works, 

248,065 tons were sold for grinding- elsewhere, 75,233 tons were sold for purposes 
other than fertilising, while 83,568 tons were dumped with all kinds of works 
rubbish and were consequently valueless for manurial purposes. 
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C‘j}}ijy>sn io)^. of 

iJo'mpOHltlOil 0/ SliOJ 


Mock Pit O' n . 

Pi fore Additioa. 

drr Aikhti* 


Der cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

CaO 

^ 51*92 

48*75 

50'4 

P,0_- 

... ... ... 35'G5 

9*6G 

10*6(; 

Solr. ' ii 

lity 17*87 

88*88 

7G'95 

T td • 

Caleiiiui Pliosphate 77*82 

21*05 

23*23 


There is no indication -of any sufficient alteration in the 
iiiinera! phosphate to justify the process. 

; 5 ; U$€' of iron ore containing more phosphorus or addition 
0] phos2)hates m the blast furnace , with the express purpose of 
obtaining a more phosphatic pig iron and therefore a more 
phosphatie slag. It is agreed that this would constitute a satis- 
factory solution of the agriculturist’s problem, but from the steel 
maker’s point of view it adds to the cost of production of the 
steel and therefore could be adopted only if the price of the slag 
were sufficiently attractive. 

fci The re-introduction of the tivo loicest grades of slag into 
the blast furnace, whereby a more phosphatic pig iron would be 
produced, which, again, would yield a higher phosphatic^ slag. 
This course would not increase the total units of phosphate, but 
would increase the proportion of higher to lower grades. 
ih) and (c) are still being investigated the Committee. 

S) The Agricultural Value of the Slags now obtainable. — 
The Committee felt bound to consider the possibility that no 
improvement may be practicable in the quantity or quality of 
basic slag, and it has therefore initiated experiments to ascer- 
tain the agricultural value of present-day slags in comparison with 
the basic Bessemer slags. These experiments were put in hand 
at the beginning of the enquiry. Mineral phosphates are 
included in the trial in order to ascertain whether they could 
justifiably be used in increasing the phosphatic content of the 
slag. 

Fortunately, the Agricultural Education Association had 
akeady begun a series of trials on arable and hay land, and 
Dr. G. Scott Robertson has carried out various hay tests and has 
projected feeding trials. These trials give some, but not all, 
of the information the .Committee needs. Further experiments 
have, therefore, been arranged at Rothamsted to elucidate the 
fcifowing points : — 

T. Whether the soluble and insoluble open hearth slags 
differ in agrimltural value; if. so, whether some method of 
evajmlipn can be devised better than the present citric acid 

. '' 
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2. Whether the open hearth slags are inferior to Bessemer- 
slags when applied in quantities containing equal amounts of 
phosphorus. 

3. Whether finely-ground mineral phosphates differ greatly- 
in value from basic slag. 

4. Whether the manurial effect of basic slag is wholly- 
dependent on its phosphate content, or whether other con- 
stituents (manganese, etc.) should be considered of value. 

To test the first three problems, a series of e.^periments has 
been arranged at Eothamst^d on meadow land laid in for hay, 
and on root crops; also a feeding trial with sheep (six plots, each 
of approximately 2 acres). The fourth problem is more difficult, 
but it is being studied, in the first instance, in pot experiments at 
Eothamsted. The results so far obtained from the fourth series^ 
lend no support to the idea that manganese is of value. 
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THE SCARCITY OF SWALLOWS. 

Heeky Boase. 

This siiuamer the scarcity of swallows and the martins has 
be-crii a siibjeet of general remark, and various theories have been 
put forward as to the reason of the scarcity- Some of these 
theories have been rather' fantastic.; and a few notes on the siib- 
jeet iriLj be of interest. 

Some of the factors which may alfeet the numbers of these 
birds have been examined and a general statement has been pre- 
pared. In doing so it has been thought advisable to include the 
swift with the Hirundirm, as a general similarity of its feeding 
aabits causes it to be affected by some of the conditions which 
may iniiiienee the distribution of the swallow and its relatives. 
The four birds (swallow, martin, sand martin, and swift) are at 
times referred to hereafter as a group, but it must be under- 
stood that this is a matter of convenience only. The swift has 
no relationship with the Hinmdines and differs in many import- 
ant features of structure and habit, but, feeding in the air in 
comriion with the three true Hirundines, it may be considered 
along with them in that connection. 

ITiese notes express the situation as gathered in Scotland, re- 
presenting. a point of view rather than an authoritative statement, 
mid are not intended to represent any degree of finality in so 
complex a matter. 

Certain general features call for some explanation, and accord- 
ingly an account of certain aspects of habit is given in order to 
make clear the ideas put forward in connection with the reduc- 
tion of numbers. 

Food Habits. — As a group, these birds are remarkable for the 
manner in which they feed. Practically all their food consists 
of winged insects secured in flight; in the swallow only have I 
noticed any attempt to secure insects on the ground. Some are 
also picked from the surface of still water wiiile the bird is 
drinking or bathing, but these represent a very small proportion 
of the total quantity consumed. All members of the group seem 
to spend their ' time almo.st solely in obtaining food. The 
swallow and martins appear to hawk around the neighbourhood 
where the nest is situated, and seldom wander unless under 
‘Stress of weather. In high wind, the flight of the insects on 
which they feed is naturally impeded, and the insects tend to 
gather in Aoltared places, in the lee of woods, in hollows, etc., 
and m pursued there, hj, the birds,. All the Hirundines seem 
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to siiOYv- a preference for danrp and marshy areas, and may be 
attracted by the wealth of insect life there met with. Swifts, 
on the other hand, are far less confined and seem to seek food 
over a wide area. Also they hawh at higher elevations than the 
i-Iirundines and may consequently feed on different insects. In 
Scotland, they feed commonly over moors on the high ground 
\yhere the swmllow and its congeners never go, miles distant iicm 
their nesting places. 

The food supply, aerial insects, is liable to considerable varia- 
tion as a result of veeatlier changes — high winds, heavy rain, and 
frost. The last tw’’0, in particular, seem likely to be the most 
potent — the rain by y-ashing down,'’ and the frost by eiitting 
down ” and so killing off insect life. Consequently the group is 
endangered through possible food shortage as a result of these 
w^eather fluctuations. 

The insect life which supplies the food of these specialised 
birds does not appear to be defined beyond '' winged insects.” 
It is clear, however, that the insects themselves will be affected 
by weather conditions, and that to some extent the species pre- 
sent in any given area will be dependent on the vegetation grow- 
ing there, and on the moisture in the soil and atmosphere. 
Drought may cause a falling-off in the number of insects, though 
this will affect different species in different ways, and changes 
in the vegetation of an area — the cutting down of woods, or 
even the change from arable land to pasture — ^will probably have 
an effect on the number and species of the insect population. 
Consequently the matter of food supply for the birds depends 
on the weather and vegetation, which vary and interact the one 
on the other. 

Migration. — The four species under consideration pass through 
the clangers of migration twice each year in their journeys to and 
from these islands. Ever since the reality of these great flights 
was accepted, it has been a matter of surprise that the migrant 
species should be capable of making so prolonged an effort. 
Eecent investigations tend to overthrow the older conception of 
a thousand miles flight in a night, but nevertheless these move- 
ments, even if taken in stages, indicate an endurance quite un- 
expected. In migration itself, the overseas flights are naturally 
the most dangerous, and it is during these journeys that weather 
changes can cause great havoc in the ranks of the travellers. 
Weather can affect migrants in two important respects, the one 
in regard to the actual physical effort, the other in regard to food 
supply when land is reached. The' species in question travel for 
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the most part during the day, and no doubt refresh tiiemselyes 
witli siieli insects as cross their path during the flight, but cold 
and wet weather must take a heavy toll of travel-weary birds, 
as a result of exhaustion from want of food. 

Conditions difier somewhat in spring and autumn. In spring, 
the birds tend to follow the lines of the isotherms as the season 
advances ; eonsequently- disaster is less likely to overtake the 
iiiaiii body of migrants through unexpected cold. Exceptional 
weather in May, howm^er.. may kill off many birds soon after 
their arrival. In aiitmyin, an early break up of the weather may 
cause considerable losses among the young of the year making 
their first joiiriiey south. In this connection, it is probable that 
food supply and not temperature is the real crux of the matter, 
as frequently the birds travel overland at least under severe con- 
ditions, in wind and driving rain, at times when the real urgency 
of departure due to cold does not press upon them. 

It has become increasingly evident that migrants (particularly 
the species under consideration! do not in general on arrival 
i>ceiipy the first suitable area they come to in their journey, but 
pass on to the particular place wdiich was their nesting ground in 
the previous year, or. in the case of young birds, the scene 
of their upbringing. Further, there is every reason to believe 
that the same wintering areas are occupied from year to year, 
and that a constant route is traversed between the summer and 
V inter fpiaiiers. Admittedly these are matters hard to prove, 
but the repeated return has been demonstrated frequently in 
the ease of the swallow and house martin, and the probability of 
the succeeding ideas seems reasonable. 

Becrease of the Swallows. — The question of the gradual de- 
crease of the swallows is a complex one, and the decrease is prob- 
ably not due to immediate causes but may extend back over many 
years. We are recording to-day the effect of some change in 
conditions which has reacted unfavourably on the group. The 
last thirty years or so have been marked by several remarkable 
extensions of breeding range, notably in the case of the starling, 
the tufted duck, and the great crested grebe, while other species 
have become restricted. The great reduction in the number of 
predatory birds and animals doubtless has had its effect in cer- 
tain eases, but notwithstanding the study which has been given 
to th«50 \uiriations, very little indeed has been elucidated as to 
their real ' causes. We have only to consider the vast changes 
"wWqh have been made, in the conditions of this coiintry—the 
tomingind improvement of agricultural land, ihe development 
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of industry (can. we measure the bad influence of coal smoke?), 
the changes from forest to clearings, pasture to arable and the 
reverse— to realise that it is actually surprising that the changes 
are so small. 

It has been established that in spite of the recollections of the 

oldest inhabitants/’ there has been little or no change in the 
average weather conditions of Great Britain within the records 
available ; consequently, in spite of fairly general opinion, 
weather as a sole cause must be ruled out. 

The effect of weather on average food supply is accordingly im- 
probable, but from what has been stated regarding the homing 
instincts of these birds, it can be seen that a series of irnfavour- 
able summers might bring about a decrease which would take 
some years to remedy. Any lack of food reacts on the adults 
themselves, rendering them less vigorous and causing a reduc- 
tion in the brood, and the brood in turn is affected by the pre- 
vailing shortage. Two or sometimes three broods are normally 
reared in a season, and obviously smaller broods, and the possi- 
bility that only two broods, and in some cases but one brood, will 
get away, are conditions which would tend to result after bad 
weather, while the condition of both adults and young will be 
less favourable for their southward journey. render average 
conditions, the annual increase just about balances the appalling 
losses of life during the remainder of the year, so that a succes- 
sion of cold wet summers — or even one (1920 for instance) — 
leaves a decided mark on our bird population. This loss must 
be made up by the birds normally nesting in this conntrj% since 
the number of strangers which turn aside and become as it were 
new settlers cannot be large. 

Further, it is possible that the gradual draining of many parts 
of Great Britain is responsible for more permanent changes. To 
take a definite area, the Carse of Gowrie, bordering the Tay 
Estuary, has undergone considerable changes within compara- 
tively recent times. At one time marshy, now w^ell drained, 
not so long ago one of the leading grain-growing areas, now 
largely given to grazing, even within the last twenty years the 
reduction in numbers of swallows has continued steadily. At one 
time, the villages were the homes of hundreds of house martins ; 
now only a few pairs return. On the other hand, in certain of 
the glens in the Grampians, the numbers appear to be much the 
same as in years past. In these glens, little or no change has 
come about in the character of the country except where hold- 
ings have been abandoned, and on the whole, numbers seem to 
be fairly steady. 2 > 
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^ As alreadj' stated, the swallows show partiality for wet giomid, 
and in Northern Europe, where insect life is abundant in the 
swamps, these species summer in large numbers. In this conn- 
try, the Hirundines roost in large numbers in reed beds where 
these exist, particularly in the autumn wiien collecting for their 
departure. The food supply of these marshy areas is possibly 
ilie attraction w'-hich has developed this habit. 

There appears to be a tendency for the swallows to make an 
earlier departure. During recent years, in the Tay Estuary, 
considerable passage movements have been met with annually 
in July, in the second week in some eases, and the sand martins 
are moving sometimes in the first week. Many of these must 
be young birds, but with them a considerable proportion of adults 
is usual. It is clear, therefore, that in the case of these birds it 
is scarcely likely that more than one brood has been reared, as 
in Scotland, some districts, even in Forfarshire and Perthshire, 
are not colonised until the second week of May, and in the glens 
the house martin may only start building in the beginning of 
'June. 

It has been suggested in certain quarters that perhaps some 
special dangers have arisen which confront the birds during their 
migration, but it seems ' scarcely conceivable that destruction 
could be wToiight on a scale suffi'cient to make a marked difference 
over the whole area of Great Britain. It is quite possible that 
an exceptional storm might cause a local shortage at some point 
owing to the death of the birds building there, but it has been 
proved that the various birds occupying a district do not neces- 
sarily arrive or leave at the same time Consequently, in 
general, some get through to preserve a colony. 

It is apparent that the. swift, in spite of the similarity in some 
of its habits to those of the swallow group, has not suffered so 
great a loss in recent years; In fact,, in Scotland, the swift is 
recorded as exceptionally numerous in 1918, pointing to the fact 
thai it is at least maintaining itsiooting there. In view of the fact 
that only two 'young are reared in a brood and one brood only 
is brought up during the season, the mortality in migration and 
in its winter home must be werymuch less than tha? of the 
swallows and marb’ns, a problem itself w^orthy of investigation. 
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PACKING APPLES IN BOXES. 

^ ' J. Tuenbbll, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

Box packing of apples is apt to appear rather complicated to 
the uninitiated, and the older methods actually ^'ere so^ because 
considerable Judgment was required to decide which method to 
use for a given size of fruit. Several methods might be used 
for the same size, and there was always doubt until the pack was 
nearly completed whether it could be made the light height or 
not. Packing has now been reduced to an exact science, and 
the standard method is very simple once the details have been 
mastered. There is only one method for each particular size, 
and when this is followed a good and tight pack is obtained every 
time. 

When apples were first boxed in this country, about ten years 
ago, the most up-to-date methods’ then in lise in the W^estern 
States were adopted. These methods have long been superseded 
in their country of origin, but are still largely used over here. 
The square pack is now little used, but the off-set pack has still 
some suppoiders. It may be attractive under some conditiohs, 
but it cannot always be used. The diagonal pack, however, can 
be used for any size or shape of apple, so long as the fruit is 
graded correctly, and experience has proved it to be much 
superior to any other pack both in remaining tight after much 
handling andhn taking great pressure without bniising the fruit. 
Further, the use of one pack only has obvious advantages. 

Even when the diagonal pack is used, the result is not always 
satisfactory. The shape of our fruit is often blamed, but it is 
usually dhe case that the method of grading is not iiuderstood. 
A complete system, described below, has now been adopted, and 
with it there- are no uncertainties. The chief feature of this 
system is that the apples are chosen at the time of packing, 
They are not merely previously divided into sizes which are 
themselves packed : this requires great ingenuity and, is 
often impossible. The idea of first dividing up, into fixed sizes 
and then trying to find a pack that will suit the sizes is the snag 
which so many growers are up against. They continue to grade 
by means of rings or cards or by employing machines having the 
Same prineiplev and then try to pack 'the sizes thus obtained. 
Apples, ’however, are 'gd irregular iri shape that this method can- 

n 2 
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not aiTtiiige grades of even approximately the same size. The 
result is that many packs have to be used, sometimes two in one 
box : the same sizes may be packed in several ways, and even 
then the finished pack is very often too high or too lo^v and the 
fruit is consequently bruised. To some extent this is obviated 
by turning some of the apples or by making up with wood wool 
or in other woys — an unnecessary complication with results 
wnich are seldom satisfactory. If it is carefully followod the newer 
system gives a better result and does away with all needless 
troubles. The actual placing of the apples in the box requires 
very little practice and less skill, but wiiat is generally known 
here as grading does require a certain amount of both skill and 
practice. This grading is for both quality and size, but selection 
for size would be more correctly described as sizing. ISo skill is 
required to remove blemished, damaged or poorly-coloured fruit, 
tboueli care is necessary. The real difficulty lies in selecting the 
correct sizes for packing, or sizing. It is usually stated that 
successful packing depends upon selecting apples of as marly the 
mme si.^e as possible. There is more in this statement than 
meets the eye. Under the older systems apples are sized by 
passing through rings or some similar device. Apples, how’- 
ever, are not round like tennis balls, and this method only 
measures the maximum diameter. Even if the actual average 
diameter eoiild be measured, it would be useless, as it is only 
one of the factors included in size. 

The point that really matters is the spacs occupied or hulk of 
the apple. ITnfortiinately this cannot be ascertained satisfac- 
torily or even approximately by any practicable mechanical form 
of sizing. Most of the up-to-date machines now in use abroad 
size by weight, and if the apples are divided into a sufficient 
number of sizes, this is an improvement. No mechanical 
apparatus, how^ever, has yet been produced which will divide 
the apples into sizes ready for packing. A little consideration 
will show why this is so. If a size comes out so that 156 apples 
would just fill a box, a little calculation, or a reference to the 
table given on p. 5B8 below, will show that the nearest numbers 
that will ,give an even number of layers are 150 and 168. If the 
packer puts in 150 the pack will be too loose : if he puts in 168 
it will be too tight : the result in either ease will be damaged 
fruit. This is an, important -point, and it may be clearer to those 
who me accustomed to thinking of apples as, so much in diameter, 
if pul" in another way. It ^ould be borne in mind that however 
near .apples are in size 'to each other, there must still be some 
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variation. Even supposing that apples could he accurately 
measured for diameter, 'the difficulty of taking the height into 
account would still remain. Trial may show that a certain riiii 
of fruit packs quite well if the sizes are in., 2|-2| in., and 
so on, but in another run of longer apples these might not be 
suitable at all, and in., 2§-2g in., and so on, might be the 
sizes that would pack. In each of these sizes the variation would 
be J in., but it comes in a different pait of the scale. The correct 
starting point could not be ascertained until a trial box had been 
packed, and much time would he w^asted. The final selection for 
size cannot he made hy' machinery ; it must he made hy eye. This 
need not alarm the would-be packer, because there are so many 
guides to help in the choice, that reasonable care is all that is 
required. 

It would be both tedious and damaging to the fruit if all sizes 
were before the packer at once, so that a large number had to 
be rolled over to find the right size. It is not essential to divide 
the apples as picked into more than three sizes, large, medium, 
and small. There is no objection to using a machine for this, 
but in no ease should the variation in size be less than 1- in., and 
it must be clearly understood that this simply reduces the number 
of sizes from which the packer has to choose, and will not secure 
a size which can be packed right away without further selection. 
As will be shown, after the first few apples are placed in the 
box, the size and position of the rest are determined by those 
already packed. 

It has already been stated that however nearly the same sizes 
are selected, there must be some variation. Tlie extent of the 
variatio-n is a matter for consideration. There is no doubt that 
the more nearly the apples are of the same size, the more easily 
and quickly can they be packed and the better will be the result. 
The maximum number of sizes, for example, between 21B (about 
2J in. average diameter) and 113 (about 2| in. average diameter) 
is 9. If the quantity of apples to be packed is sufficiently large, 
this number of sizes can be packed most easily and quickly, and 
will give the best results. Where few apples are available, how- 
ever, fewer sizes must be selected. This will not prevent the 
system being used, but it introduces an element of uncertainty; 
the selection of sizes requires more consideration and is less 
automatic, and the result depends upon the packer more than on 
the system. It is, therefore, better to make the maximum num- 
ber of sizes, in fact to select apples of as nearly the same she as 
possible, ' ' ^ 
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llaviiig deeided to pack on the diagonal system^_ to abandon 
tile- attempt to size by means of a mechahical grader only^ and 
to make a final selection for size at time of packing, the neces- 
sary appliances and the actual method of sizing and packing 
remain to be determined. 

Appliances. — A table to hold the fruit is necessary. The 
height and width should be 3 ft., and the length 5 ft., or more^ 
as convenient. Stout canvas should be stretched across the top, 
and to prevent too great sagging,- webbing such as is used in 
chair making should be fixed 8 in. below. A little under this 
a shelf to hold lining paper will be convenient. 

A box rest to hold one end of the bottom of the box level with 
the top of the table and the other about 9 in. lower is required. 
This may be attached to the side of the table, or a separate 
holder may be made, but it should be so placed that the packer 
may stand with the fruit on his right hand and the box in 
front of and sloping towards him. If wrapping papers are used, 
a suitable receptacle may be hung on the side of the box. 

The supply of boxes must be of the recognised size and 
material, or the proper strength and elasticity will not be 
obtained. The inside measurements of the box, and the measure- 
ments of the pieces of which it is composed are ; — 

Made-up box, 18 x 11|- x lOJ in. 

2 solid ends, llj x 10| x f in. 

4 side pieces, 19| x 4| by -fV in. 

4 top and bottom pieces, 19| x 5| x fV in. 

4 cleats, 11 x J x J in. 

A box press for holding down the ends while the box is being 
nailed, or some efiective contrivance for attaining this object, is 
essential, together with a supply of cement coated nails and a 
hammer, a nail drawer and a box opener. 

The Numerical System. — Only four packs are necessary to 
take all sizes from 270 to 36 (that is from about 2 to 5J- in. in 
diameter). They are known by the number of apples in the 
rows across the box: 3-3, 3-2, 2-2, and 2-1 diagonal. For 
example, the 3-2 pack has 3 apples in the first row and 2 in 
the second row, and so on 3 and 2 alternately. The 3-2 pack 
has always 5 tiers or layers of apples, the 2-2 has 4 tiers, the 2-1 
has 3 tiers, and the 3-3 has 6 tiers. 

. There are 10 sizes in the B-2 pack, 10 in the 2-2, 5 in the 2-1, 
'nnd 4 in the 3-3. The pack is further distinguished by stating 
Ake; numbers of apples in the vertical rows after the above, , For 
instance, the 3-2^ 6-5' pack has 3 and 2 apples alternately in the 
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iiorizontal rows and 6 and 5 alternately in the vertical rows. The 
total number' in the box is -thus easily calculated. In this ease 
there -are 8 rows of 6 and 2 of 5 in the first tier or layer^ or 28 •* 
altogether. In the next tier, as explained later, there will be S.‘ 
rows of 5 and 2 of 6, or 27 apples. As stated above there are • 
5 tiers in the 3-2 pack, and as the first tier contains 28 apples, 
there will be 8 of 28 and 2 of 27, making a total number of 
188 apples in the box. This number is used to indicate the 
size of apple packed. In order to avoid calculating in this' 
manner, a table of sizes is given at the end. 

Preparing to Pack.— Having placed the apples, after pre- ‘ 
liminary sizing, upon the packing table, and the box upon the 
box rest, the packer stands so that the apples are on his right 
hand and the box in front of and sloping endways towards him. 
Wood wool should not be used, because if little is used it has 
no effect, and if much is used the pack will be loose. Only one 
thing will keep apples tight, and that is apples. The lining 
paper (tissue 18 or 20 x 80 in.) is placed on the shelf below 
the table, and wrapping papers, if used, in a suitable receptacle 
hung upon the side of the box. 

Two pieces of lining paper are folded and placed so that each 
piece covers rather more than half the bottom, and comes up the 
side and hangs over, to be folded in to cover the apples when 
the pack is complete. 

The first layer packed will probably be more level than the 
last, and therefore it is arranged that the first layer packed shall be 
exposed when the box is openend, ho., the bottom of the box at 
time of packing afterw^ards becomes the top. 

Eules for Deciding Pack to be Used. — These rules inust be 
strictly follow^ed. In the 18 in. box aU sizes and shapes of 
apples are packed on their side with the eye towards the end 
of the box. 

1. If 5 apples of as nearly the same size as possible will go in a row across 

the box, but not 6, the pack is 3~3. This is only used for special 
highly-coloured dessert fruit, as the sizes are too small for ordinary use. 

2 . If 4 apples will go in a row across, but not 5, the pack is 3-2. 

3. If 8 apples will go, but not 4, the pack is 2-2. 

4. If 2 apples go, but not 3, it is 2-1. 

It has been said that these rules are not reliable, because sometimes 
when 4 have gone in and not 5, they would not pack 3-2, but this is 
due to a misunderstanding of the method of sizing. 

Method of Sizing at Time of Packing. — ^When the apples are 
being packed by the method about to be described, the apples 
should be 'as. nearly as possible, of the same size, and of such 
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a size that they will Just. fit the space. .ayailahle, keep the rows 
at Tight angles .to the box, and in the case of all but the first . 
tier, keep the rows in line with those beneath* Care should also 
be taken to keep the apples well pressed towards the end of the ' 
box. When the first tier is nearly completed, it may not exactly 
reach the end of the box. If the last row will not go in, the 
whole tier should be looked over, and 2 or 3 of the larger 
apples taken out and replaced by slightly smaller ones. If the 
tier is then pressed firmly towards the end at which packing 
eommeneed, the' last row should just go in. If the last row is' 
too loose, 2 or 3 of the smaller apples should be replaced 
by slightly larger ones. This operation has decided the size 
of apple that is being packed, and it is the only way of securing 
a really tight and effective pack every time without fail. The 
first row decides the success of the pack, and if it is well packed 
in accordance with the method, no difficulty will be found in 
packing the other tiers. 

It has been stated that 4 apples might go in and not 5, 
yet the 3-2 pack would not come right, because the second row 
might slip into' the first. Should this occur, it is clear that 
an attempt is being made to pack apples which have already been 
sized, and the method of sizing at time of packing as described 
above has not been followed. As the whole system depends for 
its success upon this method, it is important that it should be 
made perfectly clear. To take an extreme case, let us suppose 
that the packer has selected 5 apples which are 2| in. in 
diameter one way, and 2J in. another. If they are placed the 
23- in. way the fifth will not go in because 5 x 2-J in. is 12 J- in., 
and the box is only llj in. wide. If, however, they are placed 
the 2:} in. way the 5 wiU go in easily. This merely shows 
that the average size is too small. If this has occurred and the 
apples in the second row vnll not hold their position, those par- 
ticular apples should be rejected, and others very slightly larger 
chosen. The average size will then be large enough to pack 
3-2. It has already been stated that the sizes must be chosen 
so that they will pack. The apples rejected will, if not too small 
for boxing, pack with the 3-»S pack.^ 

The S-2 Diagonal Pack. — Sizes coming under Paile 2 should 
' be" pa-eked as follows: Select 3 apples as nearly the same 
size as possible; place one in each of the lower comers of the 
box and the; third midway between these two. In the two 
sp&ees Qins ^ made in ' front of these apples place 2 apples for 
,rPw, ehcM^ing- them and fitting them according to the 
paragraph. - Then complete the rows with 8 and 2 
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apples altoniately. , Commence the second tier hy placing 2 
-apples ill the, two spaces or ■ pockets between the first 3 
apples in the first tier, then place 3 and 2 alternately until 
the end of the box is reached. The third tier will commence 
with 8, the fourth with 2 and fifth with 3. 

If care has been taken to observe the points mentioned, it is 
impossible for the pack to fail to come the right height. 

The 2-2 Diagonal Pack. — One apple of any of the sizes ascer- 
tained by Eule 3 is placed in the left hand comer of the lower 
•end of the box, and a second, as nearly the same size as possible 
is placed midway between the cheek of the first apple and the 
other side of the box. The second row is made by pressing one 
apple into the space between the first two apples, and the other 
in the space between the second apple and the side of the box. 
The rows are continued to the other end of the' box in a similar 
manner. 

The 2-1 Diagonal Pack. — One apple of anj size ascertained 
by Eule 4 is placed in each of the lower comers of the box. The 
second row consists of one apple only of as nearly the same size 
as possible, which is placed in the space between the first two. 
The pack is then completed 2 and 1 alt-ernately as already 
described. 

The 3-3 Diagonal Pack. — One apple of one of the sizes in- 
dicated by Eule 1 is placed in the lower left hand corner of the 
hox. In the space between that and the right hand comer, two 
apples of as nearly the same size as possible are placed, so that 
the three spaces left — two between the apples and one bet'ween 
the last apple and the side of the box — are equal. In these three 
spaces three similar apples are placed, and so on, always 
‘3 apples in a row. 

Nailing up the Box. — ^With the pack complete, and projecting 
about one inph above the box, the box is transferred to the 
nailing press, lining papers folded over, bottom boards put on. 
-and pressed down carefully by the machine. This presses! 
the apples carefully into place, where they are tightly 
held by the spring of the top and bottom boards. The bottom 
can then be nailed down, through cleats if these are used, with- 
out fear of splitting. The box is taken out of the press, turned 
upside down, for the reason already stated, and pencil marked 
with the name of the variety and count (or number of apples 
in the box! ready for labelling. 

Further Points. — ^Wben the , packer has gained experience,^ 
there are three further points which may be v;atc}ied. (1) After 
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placing the first two rows, the rest may be packed diagonally. 
This is much quicker, but should not be attempted until the 
packer is able to keep his horizontal rows straight, and his 
pack tight. 

{‘2/ Wrapping papers may be used. This lessens risk of 
damage, prevents the spread of disease, gives an attractive 
appearance, and actually saves time in packing. 

(3;^ During packing the apples may also be selected so that 
the size gradually increases towards the middle of the box, 
though the variation should not be so great as to be noticeable. 
This will give a natural bulge to the pack and will help to keep 
all tight. The importance of this bulge, however, can easily 
be overestimated, because with the diagonal pack, the pressing 
will naturally press the apples towards the middle of the box, 
if it is carefully done, and a bulge will thus be obtained. 


Table of Packs and Sizes. 

The number in the last column is used to indicate the size packed. 


Pack. 

Number of App 

in each Tier. 

les 

BUB 

in Box. 

2—1 

2—1, 4—3 

11, 10, 11 

32 


2—1, 4—4 

il2 

36 .e- 

Diagonal | 

2.^1, 5—4 

14, 13, 14 

41 

! 

2 — 1, 5 — 5 

15 

- 45 

a Tiers. ■ 

2 — 1 , 6— t.) 

17, 16, 17 

331 50 

i 

2—2, 3—3 

12 

48 


2—2, 4—3 

14 

56 

! 

2—1, 4—4 

16 

64 

2 1 

2—2, 5—4 

18 

72 

1 1 

2—2, 5—5 

20 

80 

Diagonal 

2—2, 6—5 

22 

88 


2—2, 6—6 

24 

96 

4 Tiers, . 

2—2. 7—6 

26 

104 


2—2, 7—7 

28 

i 112 


2—2, 8—7 

■ 

30 

; ^ 120 


3—2, 5—1 

23, 22, 23, 22, 23 ■ 

; 113 


3 — ^2, ,5 — .5 

25 

; 125 

3—2 

1 3—2, 6—5 

28. 27. 28, 27, 28 

138 


j 3—2, 6—6 

' 30 

150 

Diagonal 

3—2, 7—6 

33, 32, 33. 32, 33 

463 


3—2, 7—7 

35 

1 ^ 175 

5 Tiers. 

3—2, 8—7 

38, 37, 38, 37, 38 

1 188 


3 — ^2, 8—8 

40 

1 200 


3-2, 3-8 

43, 42, 43, 42, 43 

213 


3—2, 9—9 

45 

' 225 

I 

3 — -3, 6— —6 

36 

216 

Di^oaal 

3—3, T"— 6 

i 39 

234 

6 Uto, ^ 

3—3, 7—7 

i . 42 

252 


' 3-^, 8—7 

! 45 

! '■ 270 
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Illxistrations of all sizes when packed have frequently been 
* published^ and- Figs. 1 -to 3. togetW with the test may sufSce 
to explain the whole system. 


Examples of Position of Apples in First Tier. 



Fig. 1.--2-2, 5-4 pack. Fig. 2. — 3-2, 5-5 pack. Fig, 3. — 8-2, 8-7 pack. 


The center ^vishes gratefully to aclmotvledge that some of the 
ideas in this article 2vere suggested hy a perusal of hulletins 
issued hy the Austmlasian aiid Canadian government Depart^ 
ments. 
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IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW. 

As a result of visits paid in 1920 to the Commercial Fruit- 
Shows held in the fruit-producing districts (Maidstonej Wor- 
cester, Wisbech j, the impression was gained that while these 
shows served an extremely useful purpose in educating growlers 
and stimulating indhidual efforts in the direction of. producing 
superior fruit, there was a great need , for co-ordinating the 
activities of the Societies concerned, (Ij in order that the prize- 
winning exhibits at individual show’s might have an opportunity 
of competing against each other, and (2) so that the public in 
the large towns of the country might be afforded an opportunity 
of seeing w'hat an excellent standard of production is reached 
by British growlers, and that they too might be educated and 
assisted in the selection of the varieties most suited for dessert 
and culinary purposes. The latter point is of great importance 
since the public need much convincing that British-growm fruit 
is really equal to the imported varieties of which they see so 
much ' during the greater part of the year. 

The Horticiiltui'e Division of the Ministry gave very serious 
consideration to this matter and arrived at the conclusion that 
it was necessary, and should he possible, to arrange for a 
National Fruit Show to be held annually in one of the large 
cities, "and that, if possible, the first of these Shows should be 
held ill London. In the course of a speech made at Worcester, 
the Controller brought this suggestion before members of the 
industry, and subsequently a meeting was called to consider how 
it could best be carried into effect. 

Before any definite conclusions were arrived at the matter w^as 
taken up by the Daihf Mail, one of the Direcfors of which offered 
(provided that the trade would give adequate support) to organise 
the first show and to assume the financial responsibility of 
the undertaking. An Adidsory Committee representing the 
Commercial Horticultural Industry of the British Empire was 
convened by the Ministry and agreed to eo-operate on the basis 
that all matters of finance and general organisation in connection 
with the show were left to the Daily Mail, hut that the decision 
of the Committee on technical matters should be given effect to. 

It w’as on these conditions that all the several bodies co- 
operated to make it possible to hold an Imperial Fruit Show. 

Work of Advisory Committee. — The Advisory Committee was 
eonsMteied' of representatives of the leading British Commercial 
Fruit Shows of 'lent, Midlands and Eastern Counties, the Fruit 
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Commissioner for Canada (Ontario, British Columbia, Quebec and 
Nova Scotia), the Eoyal Horticultural Society, Chamber of Horti- 
culture, Federation of British Growers, National Farmers’ 
'Union, Horticultural Trades’ Association, National Federation 
of Fruit and Potato Trades’ Association, National Federation of 
Retail Fruiterers and Florists, and the National Association of 
Cider Makers, with the Controller and Deputy Controller 
of Horticulture representing the Ministry. 

, The Provincial Show Committees mentioned below decided to 
give full support to the undertaking, and, this year, to make 
their annual shows integral parts of the Imperial Fruit Show, 
instead of holding them separately and in the provinces. The 
Committee, therefore, decided to devote a section each to the 
Kent Commercial Fruit Show, the East Anglian Commercial 
Fruit Show, and the West Midland Commercial Fruit Show. 
Each of these sections wull be organised as in past years by their 
respective Show Committee. A further section has been 
arranged for apples from Overseas, and for this the Canadian 
Fruit Branch has agreed to act as agents in Canada. An Amateur 
Section’ wall be reserved for apples grown in private gardens and 
allotments. Cider fruit has not been overlooked, and three 
classes for suitable apples have been included in the schedule; 
the National Association of Cider Makers and the National Cider 
Institute will organise this section. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the co-operation and support of all -the Associations con- 
nected with the fruit industry have been obtained. There will 
be further classes open to the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
two classes open to all fruit growers or associations of fruit 
growers in any part of the British Empire. It is in these latter 
classes that the highly-coloured produce of British Columbia 
and Ontario will be seen in keen competition with the sober- 
hued but more highly-flavoured apples grown in the Mother 
Country. There is no doubt that this competition will evoke 
considerable interest. 

It is a matter for regret that the date of the Show will not 
permit of the competition of produce from South Africa, 
Australia and Tasmania, but it is not clear that any date could be 
selected to permit of competition of apples from all parts. 

Education Exhibits. — ^In addition to the competitive classes 
specified above, provision will be made for exhibits dealing with 
the many phases of fruit-growing, and in this connection it is 
hoped that the Ministry will he able to stage a scientific exhibit 
dealing fully with grading and packing of apples, plant hygiene 
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and pest controL Exhibits demonstrating the results' of recent 
'Peseareh will probably be shown by the Research Stations of 
j.-ong Ashton, East Mailing, and Campden. Moreover, the 
Cider Platers Association have agreed to provide the money 
necessary to permit of a demonstration of cider-making being 
given daily during the exhibition by the Long Ashton Research 
Station under the direction of Professor Barker. Exhibits of 
traders interested in the horticultural industry will naturally 
find a place in the show. The Dominions will stage very 
attractive exhibits of fruit and will probably also arrange an 
attractive side-show of films dealing with fruit-growing. 

Propaganda. — For the size of the population this country con- 
sumes far too little fruit, especially wLen it is realised that large 
masses of the population live in towns and lead sedentary lives. 
The general health of the nation would perhaps be much im- 
proved by an increased consumption of fruit. , To promote 
this it is hoped to arrange for the co-operation of the Federation 
of British Growors, the National Federation of Frait and Potato 
Trades’ Association, and the National Federation of. Retail 
Fruiterers, in the direction of convincing the public of the 
value of an increased consumption of home-grown fruit. 

Place of the Show. — The Exhibition will be held at the 
Crystal Palace, between October 2Sth and November 5th. In 
iiiany ways the Palace is well adapted for the purpose. It is 
easily accessible and contains abundant space for competitive 
and trade exhibits, as well as halls and club rooms for meetings, 
.and a cinema theatre for film displays. 

Conferences. — Horticulturists interested in apple growing and 
•tiie fniit industry in general will come to the show 'for at least 
ope day ; and it ' is hoped that daily ' conferences will 
be- arranged by various sections of the industry. One clay 
will be given up for a discussion on grading and packing, and 
the manufacture and use of standard packages, and an attempt 
will be made to secure agreement on this question. Another 
day will be set aside for the discussion of insecticides and fungi- 
vicles, and tlieir use in controlling insect pests and plant diseases. 
The cider makers will probably also meet and discuss ways and 
means *for popularising cider — ^particularly in the direction', of 
using an official label as a guarantee of the quality of the 
lieverage. , . . , 

. - -Popaiar adclr^ses wUI also fee given on sncb sabjects as tbe 
apple tree, fend fornaaiion, and others. 
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■THE WORKING OF A FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN^S INSTITUTES: DORSET. 

Benita Lady Lees. 

Women’s Institutes -were -started in three Dorset villages in 
"the latter part -of 1915, their formation then being more with the 
object, in a teDiporaiy -way, of increasing the food supply, than 
of "giving life to a far-reaching movement. 

The amount. of progress made through the Dorset Women's 
Institutes in home industries and generally in increasing know- 
ledge aheeting the home, garden, and field, has been far greater 
than was ever the ease in any five years before the introduction 
of this movement into the country. Further developments may 
be anticipated, which should ultimately lead both to an improved 
rural education and to a higher efficiency among all counti y 
women. The simplicity of the movement at once appeals to 
all, and its stability is assured, its foundations being centred 
-in the. home — the national training ground for good citizenship. 
The three Institutes started in 1915 were for nearly two years 
the only ones in the county, but towards the middle of 1917 
-the Dorset Women’s- War Agricultural Committee undertook 
propaganda work, with the result that 18 further Institutes came 
into -existence, h Shortly afterwards a County Federation- -was 
-formed. . It is consoling to look back to the early days of the 
Federation and to know^ that in place of total ignorance of organi- 
sation on the part of the inexperienced officers, there is now a 
-certain amount of order and system, and that the Institutes of 
to-day are out of- all comparison better provided for and are 
working in closer co-operation than was the ease in 1917. 

K few details of the Dorset Organisation may be of interest, 

■ even if they be regarded merely as a milestone to show progress 
and how far off the goal still is. Among the members of the first 
Federation -Committee w^ere an Organiser of Speakers ” and 
an Organiser of Industries the former of these offices still 

' exists. A register of all local speakers and demonstrators is 
kept, and tours are arranged in connection with special subjects. 

The office of Organiser of Industries soon had to he merged into a 
sub-committee having its own secretary, and excellent work has 
been done . The county is fortunate in having a flourishing and weli- 
' run- Arts and -Grafts Association, and its Secretary gives valuable 

■ assistance on the’ Handicrafts Sub-Committee of the Federation. 
The change in the title of this branch from '^‘ Industries "' to 
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‘‘ Haudicrafts ” indicates a lesson learnt as to a national charac- 
teristic. The original idea was to encourage industries on com- 
mercial lines. The Institute was to turn out articles by the 
gross to provide the Institute with funds. The County Organiser 
was to be responsible for suppljing raw material and for making 
contracts to supply /'the trade” with the products of the various 
industries; she was supposed to compile a register of Home In- 
dustries in England and to keep in touch with like developments 
in other countries. Alas 1 in Dorset, at. any rate, we did not like 
or understand undertaking contracts in our spare time, and, 
except in a few cases, we did not care to work up to standard. 
If we did make things the trade would take, we liked them to 
be sold in our own coiiiit}^ at some shop where a relation could 
go and report as to their position in the window! By means 
of classes and showing at exhibitions, however, we still aim at 
making articles up to trade standard for orders, the object of 
exhibiting being more to obtain orders than to sell our exhibits 
bazaar fashion. 

Meanwhile we wnrk at the basis of this branch — ^the improving 
of each individuars work — and have widened our list of handi- 
crafts to include several “ home crafts.” The English house- 
wife has not a good name for thrift, but on the programme of 
any Dorset Women’s Institute there are certain to be found 
demonstrations, lectures, or classes on a variety of home crafts. 
It almost seems as though thriftlessness is largely a product of 
the system of education in the past. Lessons in dressmaking, 
plain needlework, embroidery, millinery, dyeing, all branches 
of cookery, laundry work, upholstery, rugmaking, cobbling, and 
slipper and glovemaking, are asked for by nearly all, and the 
classes are always well attended and followed with much keen- 
ness. So great has the demand become for instruction ini 
scientific eutting-out and dressmaking that we have had to ask 
the County Education Committee if it can provide an Instructor. 
The request for such classes was formerly not sufficient in Dorset 
to Justify the employment of a teacher of dressmaking, but a 
change has come, even since the War, and is in no small way 
attributable to the study of home economics — one of the objects 
of the Women’s Institute Movement. The passing of the phase 
for anything cheap and the incidence of the new desire for 
isstraetion" is* remarkable and noteworthy. 

; Natoraly enough the county could not produce enough In- 
rtmefeis, for '/handicrafts of all kinds are in great demand. A 
very fortnight of classes to ■ train Instructors was 
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therefore arranged and managed by the , Handicrafts Committee 
last year. The training was of course very elementary, but a 
beginning was made, and this year it is projjosed to hold more 
advanced classes. Before qualifying as Instructors, the students, 
after six months in which to practice, had to enter their work 
for the Dorset Arts and Crafts Exhibition and obtain the x\ssocia- 
lion’s Green Star of Merit; thereafter they could be placed on 
the county’s list of qualified teachers. There are in the county 
what may safely be described as three real industries run by 
three different Institutes which make and supply articles either 
retail or for large orders — soft toys, dolls, and sun-bonnets. 
Many other industries are coming on well, but do not yet turn 
out their products in large numbers. 

The Hants and Dorset Stall at the Eoyal Counties Show at 
Bournemouth realised £140 for the 27 Women’s Institutes that 
contributed 1,127 exhibits from our county. Those who were 
in charge of the stall testify to its value as propaganda for the 
movement, many enquiries having been made and information 
given, so that it is hoped to hear soon of still more villages 
wanting Institutes. This would mean that our Organisation 
Committee would be overwhelmed with work ; this committee not 
only starts an Institute but until the Institute is strong — usually 
for some three or four months — ^provides speakers on Institute 
work so that it may be thoroughly clear on all points. It is 
only when an Institute has been thoroughly well started that it 
can be expected to do well, and to thoroughness we owe the fact 
that we have a strong Federation in Dorset, all Institutes, since 
the formation of the Organisation Committee, having been well 
grounded before becoming federated. 

The Federation Council — one Delegate from each Women’s 
Institute — meets twice yearly, in the winter for the business 
meeting when the year’s Executive is elected, and in the summer, 
when a speaker on some such subject as the drama, music, or 
handicrafts, visits us, and some of our Institutes give exhibitions 
of folk dancing, singing, and other forms of entertainment. 

Between these gatherings, group meetings are held ; there are 
four Groups in the county and much useful work is done through 
them. Any member of a Women’s Institute may attend, and 
the meetings help to give an example of the value of co-operation 
and to keep the Institutes from becoming parochial. At them 
the members arrange for such things as a joint pageant, or a 
speaker’s tour, and as the numbers attending are naturally 
smaller than at the County Federation meetings, much informal 

B 
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land iiseiiii discussion takes place. Difficulties are reviewed and 
very often overcome by help, or advice from someone present. 
Last winter the Executive Committee arranged a week of Group 
meetings at which discussions, opened by various members of 
the County Executive, were held on the whole movement, local 
axiil national, and on the duties of committees, President, Trea- 
surer and Secretary. 

Several Institutes have benefited very materially by the^ 
County Coiiiieil cheese classes, and at all the principal shows in 
the county the Federation is offering prizes to its members for 
cheese, butter, eggs and trussed fowls. Through a Sub-Corn- 
• mittee the Federation is endeavouring to establish simple co- 
operative schemes for dealing with all agricultural and horticul- 
tural matters. One Institute last autuinn formed a horticultural 
committee of men and women and bought 56 120. worth of seed 
potatoes wholesale. Co-operation is probably a difficult subject 
for amateurs owing to the lack of brief published statements- 
on the subject. Country people have done without co-operative 
schemes for many generations and do not wish to be troubled 
with deep reading or experiments. Interest may attach to the 
outstanding doings of a few Institutes. Several Institutes have- 
formed clubs for coal, clothing, blankets, etc., while cycling and 
games clubs provide excellent forms of recreation for the* 
younger members. One Institute has established a penny bank 
for the children; another has started a club room for all the 
women of the village and is doing very well. Outfits of various 
useful kinds, are to be found in several, boot repairing lasts, 
sweeps' brushes, vacuum cleaners, etc., being shared by the 
meinbers. Lectures by qualified persons on such subjects as the 
care of the sick, home nursing, and invalid cookery, the preven- 
tion of illness, care of the teeth, baby welfare, and so forth, are 
fre€|iiently given. Considerable interest is taken in the 
Edueation Act, and its provisions are now known in a number- 
of villages where there are Institutes. A feature not to be over- 
looked is the help many Institutes have given with the starting" 
(i a Men's Club in their village; oneJnstitute did so much that it 
■ was entertained by the Men's Club in appreciation of its efforts* 
immediately the hall was erected ! 

For the benefit of those who* do not know the inner working 
,of Institufeis it may be stated that every Institute is governed' 

^ by its. members; it is worked by ev^'eryone and not by a few, and’ 
-_the;,fro^inines:, of which each member, has a cx>py, are drawn 
or 'twelve, months by the elected committee from sugges- 
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tions made verbally or taken from slips whicli members post in 
the Institute’s suggestion box. Items on tbe programmes are 
there by express wish of the members and not because an in- 
fluential section thinks it ‘‘ good ” for the members to have 
lectures on certain subjects. Any programme, therefore, may 
be regarded as a mirror of the character, aspirations and level 
of education attained by each village with an Institute. 

In dealing with Institutes in Dorset the movement and its 
progress have; been considered "as a whole; accounts of the 
everyday activities of Women’s Institutes are commonly pub- 
lished' in the local papers of nearly every county. Should details 
at anytime be wanted, the headquarters, The National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes at 26, Eccleston Street, S.W.l, will always 
be pleased to supply full particulars. 
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THE RASPBERRY GALL FLY. 

{Lasioptera Riihi, Schrk.) 

■ fiEEBEBT W. J^fiLES. N,D.A., Dip, Agv. Hons. 

(Harper- Adams.) 

This %. which is one of the Cecidomyidm, causes galls on the 
raspherry and blackberry, and is frequently met with in hedges 
and occasionally in plantatioBS. Theobald (Insect Pests of 
Fruit, 1909), states : It has seldom been brought to my notice 
as occurring in any amount on raspberries, and can scarcely be 
looked upon as a pest.” In the Report on the Occurrence of 
Insect PestSj issued by the Board of Agriculture in 1918, the 
occurreiiee of abnormally large galls on the raspberry is men- 
tioned, whilst in the Monthly Reports for tTanuary and February, 
1921, issued by the Ministiy of Agriculture, Theobald records 
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this pest as becoming increasingly injurious in Kent; it was 
also observed in Somerset during the winter of 1920-21, when 
the galls iBustrated above were collected. 

The galls on the canes are observed most readily after the 
leaves^ have fallen. They are located either at a node or in the 
intemcKie, and measure from .59 in, to ,79 in. (I in. to | in.) 
in length and up to .59 'in. (| in.) in width, and tend to he more 
regular in outline than the galls on the blackberry. If the galls 
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are opened they are found to be infested with numbers of laiTO, 
the usual number varying from fifteen to twenty, though as 
many as thirty have been recorded. The interior of the gall 
varies in colour from very dark blue to black, the centre being 
quite spongy in texture. The larvae are readily seen, their 
orange-red colour making them very distinct against the dark 
interior. 

The Larva is maggot-like and measures up to .1 in. (j\y in.) 
in length at maturity. Feeding goes on through the late 
summer, autumn and winter. Where galled shoots were placed 
with their bases in water the larvae became restless and com- 
menced leaving the galls; they settled down quite normally, 
however, when the shoots were removed and placed in the soil, 
where the water supply was more in keeping with their natural 
requirements. 

The Pupa is about .08 in. in.) long and of the same colour 
as the larva. Pupation takes place in March and April in the 
galls, and before emergence the pupae work themselves to the 
outside of the galls. After the exit of the flies the pupal cases 
may be seen protruding from one-half to three-quarters of their 
length out of the gall. Flies reared from galls kept at Long 
Ashton emerged between 13th April and the end of that month. 
Theobald, however, states that the flies hatch from May on into 
June. This difference is undoubtedly accounted for by the 
forcing effect of laboratory conditions. 

The Adult is typical of the Cecidomyidae. Its body, wings 
and limbs are covered with soft pubescence, and the dorsal 
surface of the abdomen is banded alternately with black and 
w’-hite, the pubescence on the ventral surface being uniformly 
black. The articulations of the wings and the coxal joints of the 
legs are yellowish in colour. The front of the thorax, w^hich is 
almost hoodlike, is sparsely covered with rather coarse, almost 
bristle-like, greyish or yellowish down. The head is small and 
appears tucked under the thorax, and bears short, black 
antennae, which are generally pointing downwards and forwards. 
The wing expanse is approximately .2 in. (-J- in.), 

Egg-Laying. — According to Theobald, egg-laying takes place 
in June, the eggs being deposited at the base of the buds and 
side shoots. They hatch in abotit eight days and give rise to 
larvfB which burrow into the rind and feed, setting up the irrita- 
tion which results in the formation of the galls. The effect of 
infestation is a stunting of the canes, which may bear no fruit 
and fe^v leaves. 
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PrefentioE and Bemedy, — The fact that the galls can be seen 
ill aboat six weeks after invasion by the larv'^ suggests a simple 
metliod of dealing with this pest. A systematic search should be 
made through the plantations during autumn and early winter, 
and all galled canes should be cut off below the gall, and the 
pranings collected and burned, thus effectively destroying the 
larvffi. 

-is this gall fly also attacks the bramble, all blackberry bushes 
in hedges or in clumps near plantations should be cut back, and 
if it is definitely known that they are the source of infestation 
they should be destroyed by burning. In this way the pest can 
be satisfactorily controlled and plantations kept practically free 
from invasion. 
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THIRD ■iMTERMATIONAL' CONGRESS 
ON SEED TESTING AT COPENHAGEN. 

C. ,B*; Saunders,^ 

Director of the Official Seed Testing Station. 

The following notes on the Third International Seed Testing 
Conference are complementary to the account published in the 
July number of this Journal (p. 296)- 

The two previous meetings of the Congress were held at 
Hamburg (1906) and at Wageningen (1910). The third Con- 
gress was the outcome of a suggestion that the jubilee of the 
Danish Official Seed Testing Station would be a suitable occasion 
ioT another conference. 

Invitations were sent by the Danish Government to the 
different countries possessing Official Seed Testing Stations, with 
the result that about thirty delegates were sent by the following 
countries : — Belgium,, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, 
NorwaJ^ Poland, Eumaiiia, Servia, Sweden and Switzerland. 

The Congress was held under the chairmanship of Professor 
Dr. W. Johannsen, who is the Chairman of the Danish State 
Seed Testing Board. The success of the meetings was largely 
due to Dr. Johannsen’s personality and also toTiis ability to 
give a precis of any paper in almost any European language . 

Papers were read during the week by the following gentlemen, 
and in most cases were followed by open discussion. 

Mr. P.P. Bruijning (Holland) : “ General Views concerning International 
Unification of Methods of Seed Testing in the Interest of Trade, 
more especially with regard to the Purit}^ of Seeds.” 

Dr. Volkart (Switzerland): “Determinations of the Provenanee of Seeds.” 

Sir Lawrence Weaver: {a) “The Seeds Act, 19*20.” 

(h) “The National Institute of AgTiciiltural 
Botany.” 

Mr. C. B. Saunders : “Methods of Seed Testing in the United Kingdom.” 

Dr. Edgar Brown (America) (by proxy) : “Seed Testing in the United 
States.” 

Mr. G. H. Clark (Canada) : “ Seed Control 4n Canada.” 

Prof. Dr. Voigt (Germany) : Investigations on the Germination of 
Grass, Clover, and other Small Grained Seeds.” 

Mr. L. Koimners (Germany) (by proxy) : “ Analysis of the Seed of the 
Beet Paniily.” 

Mr. J. Widen (Sweden) : “Investigations on the Content of Water and on 
the Germination of Cei'eals.^’ 
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Mr, Durpii- Petersen Denmark) : "’Keport on the Investigations made by 
the State Seed Testing Stations, i>oth in the Laboratory and in the- 
Field, upon the Genninating Energy, Purity of Strain, and Freedom 
from Disease (sf Seed.’’’ 

Mr. E- Tiiek (Czeclio-SIovakiaj : The Determination of Dodder.” 

Dr. von Degen (Hungary) and (M. Bussard (France) : Plans for the 

Unitication of Seed Testing Methods.’’ 

Mr. Briiijiiiiig's paper was mainly concerned with a discussion 
of the various methods of making purity determinations. He 
pointed out the desirability, more particularly from the point of 
view of the seed trade, of standardising the methods by which 
such tests are made. A suggestion made for “ grading ’’ seeds 
according to a formula somewhat similar to the real value 
formula did not receive much support. Attention was also draim 
to the question of sprouted seed. Mr. Bruijning pointed 
out that in many cases, particularly with cereals, “ sprouted 
seed was capable of making a satisfactory second growth, but 
the general feeling of the Congress appeared to be that it was 
desirable to look upon “ sprouted seed as an impurity. 

Dr. Volkart dealt with the use of “ character seeds ” as a 
means of identifying the country of origin of the sample. He 
also pointed out that other impurities, such as earth, snail- 
shells, and other forms of inert matter were also of value in 
certain cases. It was suggested that one of the Official Seed 
Testing Stations should be asked to correlate all the available 
information on this subject, and also to collect further data from' 
different parts of the world. At the request of the Congress 
Dr. Yolkart iindertcok to do this work at Zurich. 

The next four p'pers dealt mainly with methods of Seed 
Testing and Seed Control in different countries. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver described the steps that led up to the 
passing of the Seeds Act and to the formation of the Kational 
Institute of Agiieiiltiiral Botany. Saunders gave a summary 
of the Seeds Act Eegulations and a brief description of the 
methods of testing used in the United Eingdom. Apart from 
the difference between the ‘‘ Irish and Continental 
methods of grass seed testing there is not much variation in 
technical details. In one point 'of routine work, however, the 
English Station appears to have gone further than ihe Con- 
tieental Stations. Here the wnrk is divided into four sections — 
'"Clovers, Grasses. Cereals, Roots and Vegetables — each havdng 
its Qwm purity and germination rooms, whereas most of the 
Continental Stations do not make this differentiation. The 
fCriCTiiVsfi method would appear to have many advantages. 
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Dr. Voigt’s paper was a plea for uniformity in methods of 
making germination tests, and the Congress accepted a niiiiiber 
of general directions for use in making germination tests. These 
matters and also those raised by Mr. Bruijning were referred 
to the sub -committee mentioned in the note in the July issue of 
this Journal, 

Mr. Widen’s paper gave rise to a very useful discussion upon 
the difficulties that arise in connection with the germination 
of cereals immediately after harvest. Various forms of artificial 
stimulus were described, such as drying, freezing, clipping and 
so forth. The general opinion w’as that such methods were 
justifiable in that they gave a better impression of the agricul- 
tural value of the seed, but that in reporiing such germination 
figures to the sender, the fact that some form of pi'e-germination 
treatment had been used should be noted. 

Mr. Dorph-Petersen described the field tests which are being 
made by the Danish Official Seed Testing Station in connection 
with purity of strain and freedom from disease. Special atten- 
tion so far has been given to barley and its associated diseases, 
particularly Pleospora graminea. 

Mr, Vhtek opened a discussion upon the occurrence of dodder 
in Southern Europe, and great interest, wus created by a demon- 
stration by Dr. von Degen of a possible new method for the 
removal of dodder seed from clover. This^ is based upon the 
difference in the elasticity of the seed coats of the two kinds of 
seed, and can be demonstrated very simply. Tf red clover and 
dodder seeds are dropped one by one from a height of about 
eighteen inches into an ordinary saucer, it wull be found that the 
red clover seeds almost all bounce out of the saucer, wdiereas 
the dodder seeds, being less resilient, remain in the saucer. So 
far, how’-ever, owing to various practical difficulties it has been 
found impossible to evolve a machine based on this principle. 

The last paper on the list was an echo of the previous Con- 
gress, and the questions raised were submitted to the sub- 
committee. 
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MOTES OM FEEDIMG STUFFS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 

E. T. Halxax, il.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantal).). 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


If the experience of past dry years repeats itself, the break 
in the dry weather wiU be followed by a luxuriant lushy growth 
of grass ill the pastures, and the cattle will show a tendency to 
seonr. This tendency can be corrected by the addition of a little 
cotton cake. 

Oats have been an extraordinarily cheap feeding stuff, so much 
so that they have compared favourably with other concentrated 
feeding stuffs, and it has paid the farmer to buy in oats as a feed 
for his stock in preference to other feeding stuffs. It may be 
of interest here to emphasise the fact that, when conditions of 
price allow its use, a mixture of oats and linseed cake, half-and- 
half, forms one of the best feeds for the production of milk of 
which the writer is aware. 

Home-grown Feeding Stufls: the Future. — The unfavourable 
climatic conditions of this season will almost certainly result ir 
a general shortage of home-grown food for stock in the spring 
and early summer of 1922. The hay crop has been got in under 
very favourable conditions, and has resulted in a light but very 
good quality hay. In some districts straw is also short, and 
owing to the dry weather, roots are also likely to be sbort except 
on a few* well-favoured farms. In order to compensate for this 
possible shortage of food, it wiU.be wise to reserve a break for 
the growth of a forage_ crop to come into use at the time that the 
question of feed will most likely be a problem. A vetches and 
oats mixture and wdnter cabbages may be suggested as suitable 
crops for this purpose. 

Sweet Clover as a Forage Crop. — The attention of the writer 
has been called to the value of sweet clover (Melihfm alha) as a 
'forage crop. In England its use has hitherto been confined to 
'pfewghing in as a green manure, but Canadian experience has 
it firmly as m efficient substitute for clover 'in the 
/In, feeding. value it is app'roximately equal to clover, 

. fed since it' yi''elis S tons' of hay to the acre, it is too valuable a. 
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NAME. 

Price. 

s. lb. 

' Price 
per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Manuriai 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

1 & s. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Price 

Starcii' per 
Equiv., Pnit,, 
per 'Starch 
iOO lb.‘ Equiv. 

‘ s. 

Price 
per ib. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Barley, English Feeding 

45/6 

400 

12 

15 

1 

6 

11 

9 

71 

3/3 

1’'74 

„ Canadian „ 

49/- 

400 

13 

14 

1 

6 

12 

8 

71 

3/6 

1*87 

Oats, English „ 

39/- 

336 

13 

0 

1 

9 

u 

11 

59'5 

3/10 

2*05 

,, Foreign - 

34/6 

320 

12 

1 

1 

9 

10 

12 

59’5 

3/7 

1-92 

Maize, Argentine 

48/6 

480 

11 

6 

1 

5 

10 

1 

81 

2/6 

1*34 

Beans,. ‘English spring - 

— 


- 

- 

~ 


_ 


— 


— 

„ „ winter - 

55/6 

532 

11 

11 

3 

3 

8 

13 

66 

2/7 

1*38 

,, Rangoon - 

12/- 

112 

. 12 

.0* 

3 

1. 

8 

19 

m 

2/8 

1-43 

Peas, English blue 

60/- 

504 

13 

7 

2 13 

10 

14 

69 

3/1 

1*65 

„ dun 

75/- 

504 

16 

13 

2 

13 

u 

0 

69 

4/1 

2*19 

„ „ maple - 

92/6 

504 

20 

11 

2 

13 

17 

18 

69 

5/2 

2-77 

Buckwheat - . . 

— 

— 

_ 


- 

- 

- 

_ 

— 


— 

Rye, English 

57/3 

480 

18 

'/ 

1 

8 

11 

19 

72 

3/4 

1*78 

Millers’ offals — Bran - 

— 

— 

10 

0 

2 

10 

7 

10 

45 

3/4 

1*78 

OoEirsG 

middlings 




35 

15 

2 

10 

13 

5 

64 

4/2 

2*23 

Barley meal - 

— 

— 

16 

5 

1 

6 

14 

19 

71 

4/2 

2*23 

Maize „ - 

— 

— 

12 

12 

1 

5 

11 

7 

81 

•2/10 

! 1*52 

Fish „ . . 

— 

— 

19 

0 

7 

12 

11 

3 

53 

4/4 

2*32 

Linseed 

— 

— 

24 

10 

2 

16 

21 

14 

119 

3/8 

1*96 

„ Cake, English - 

— 

— 

17 

9 

3 

12 

13 

17 

74 

3/9 

2*01 

Cottonseed,, „ 

— 

— 

11 

15 

3 

5 

8 

iO 

42 

il- 

2-14 

„ ,, decorti- 











cated 

— 

— 

15 

10*1 

5 

6 

10 

4 

j 71 

2/10 

j 

1*52 

„ Meal, decorti- 











cated 

— 

— 

15 

15* 

5 

6 

10 

9 : 

1 71 ^ 

! 2/11 

: 1-56 

Coconnt cake 

— 

1 — 

12 

15 

3 

0 

9 

15 I 

1 79 

j2/6 

1 1*34 

Groundnut cake - 

— 

— 

- 

- 



_ 

- 


i 

Faina kernel cake - 

— 

' — 

10 

35* 

2 

1 

8 

14 

^ 75 

12/4 

I 1*25 

Brewers’ grains, dried, ale 

■ — 

— 

9 

15 

2 

7 

7 

8 

49 

|3/- 

i 1*61 

,, ,, wet ,, 

— 

— 

1 

13 

0 

12 

1 

1 

15 

1 1/5 

i 0*76 

Distillers’ „ dried - 

! — 

i — 

9 

7* 

2 

16 

6 

11 

i 57 

12/3 

I 1*20 

Malt culms - 

I 

— 

8 

0 

3 

6 

4 

14 

! 43 

2'2 

M6 

Potatoes t “ 



— 

2 

13 

0 

8 

1 2 

5 1 

IS : 

2/6 

‘ 1*34 

Swedes -j- - - - 

— 

— 

3 

2 

0 

5 

0 17 

7 i 

2/6 

1*34 

Mangolds t - 

— 

— ■ 

1 

I 

0 

6 

0 

15 

1 6 ! 

2/6 

1-34 

y etch and Oat Silage | 

— 


2 

10 

0 15 

1 

15 

! 14 i 

2/6 

1*34 


* Prices at LiveipioL t Farm value. 


Note.— T he prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise statai, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
July and are, as a- rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference being due to caniage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in th^ 
notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manuriai value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £7 19s. 
per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 3 unit, the cost per lb. 
of starch equivalent is 1*1 Id, A similar calculation will show ihe relative cost 
per lb. o! starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
From the results of. such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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fodder crop to neglect, if stock can be got to like it. Englisb- 
experience has rejected the use of this crop in the past owing to 
the presence of a bitter principle “ cumarin,” which is chiefly 
present in the stems. The chief point in cutting or grazing this 
crop is therefore to cut the crop before it gets too woody. If the 
stock are turned on to this feeding stuff early in the spring before 
other green stuff is availahle they will soon learn to relish it. 
Owing to its erect habit of growth, sweet clover would probably 
be a suitable crop to sow' with vetches as a supporting crop. 


Thebe has been a steady decline in the prices of nearly all 
fertilisers during the past few months. In no case has the drop 
Prices of more marked than in that of mlfhate 

Fertilisers. ammonia, the price of w^hich has almost 
fallen to pre-w'ar level. For sulphate con- 
taining 25f per cent, of ammonia (neutral quality) the price for 
May delivery w'as £26 Os. 6d. per ton as compared with the pre- 
sent price of £14 6s. For 25J per cent, ammonia (ordinary 
quality,) the May price was £25 2s., and for 24| per cent., 
£24 Ils. ; these prices have now dropped to £1S 3s. and £12 17s. 
respectively. A noticeable feature of the export market for 
sulphate of ammonia is the revival of the trade with Japan, wiiioh 
for a considerable period w'as practically dormant. 

While the prices for the higher grades of basic slag are prac- 
tically at the same level as in May, the prices of the lower 
grades, for which the demand is much smaller, have fallen 
considerably, basic slag of the 20-22 per cent, grade being now 
sold at 80s. per ton instead of 113s. 6d.,, which w'as the price 
for May delivery. 

Suferphosphate also shows a decline in price, being now sold 
at £5 lr5s. per ton for 30 per cent, superphosphate as against 
£8 5s. ill June. Owing principally to the cheaper supplies 
obtainahle in other countries, the export market for super- 
phosphate lias fallen off considerably, thus leaving large stocks 
in hand to meet home requirements. 

Kit rale of soda has fallen from a May price of £19 7s. 6cL 
per ton to £18 10s. at the present time. 

In keeping with the general fall in prices, both French and 
German potash sails may now^ be obtained at almost half the 
prices, ruling, last March, The prices mentioned above naturally 
v$ry , 'somewhat in different districts, and apply only to sub- 
stantial qnantities, f.e,, 2 or 4 ton lots, usually free on rail. 
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Dueing tlie past few months there has been a notable fall in 
file market values of practically all descriptions of live stock. 

The Fall in decontrol of fat stock at the beginning 

Live stock Prices. Mowed by an imme- 

uiate and substantial advance in prices^ and 
.although a reaction set in almost at once, throiigliout the year 
prices for the better grades of cattle, and for all descriptioiis 
of sheep, remained considerably higher than those which had 
been in force under control. Fat cattle normally decline in 
value between July and October, and 1920 was no exception to 
this rule, but the Christmas demand forced prices up to a higher 
'point than had been reached at any time previously, and 
although a slight decline set in subsequently, the December 
level of prices was fairly well maintained up to the "end of April. 
Fat sheep showed a steady advance in price, after the first 
violent fluctuations succeeding deconti*ol; this advance was 
checked in December, probably owing to the Christmas demand 
ior beef in preference to mutton, but trade in the best quality 
fat sheep recovered during January, although the lower grades 
continued the slight down^vard movement commenced at the 
end of November. During the first four months of 1921 fat 
sheep steadily declined in value, the decline being no doubt 
due in some measure to the continuous fall in the market value 
of wool. 

Table I shows the average market prices of fat cattle and 
sheep under control and during January and April of this year. 

Table I. 


Average Market Pricei^ of Fat Cattte and Sheep in certain months 
of 1920 and 1921, 



June, 

1920. 

January, 

1921. 

April, 

1921. 

Fat Cattle (per live cwt.) — 

s. 

d. 

s. 

(1. 

s. 

d. 

1st Quality 

95 

0 

105 

9 

104 

9 

Hrd Quality ^ 

1 85 

0 

- 85 

0 

1 82 

9 

Fat Cows 

90 

0 

1 

3 

I 90 

9 

Fat Shetp (per lb.) — 

1st Quality 

! , 1 

6i* 

2 

2t 

i 2 

Oit 

5|t 

3rd Quality ... 

1 1 

i 

04* 

1 

8|t 

i ^ 


* Shorn. t En wool. 


Since the beginning of May the decline has been much more 
rapid and became accelerated during July, although a slight re- 
covery has been noticeable during recent weehs. Table II 
shows the average market prices of fat cattle and sheep during 
the fifteen weeks up to the week ending August 17th. 
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Table II. - - 

WeeMy amxige Market Prices of Fat Cattle and Sheep, 19M. 


Week ending 

Fat Cattle (per live cwt.). 


Fat Sheep (shorn) per lb. 

; 1st QuaL 

3rd QuaL 

Cows. 

1st QuaL 

3rd QuaL 


i s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

lltli May ... 

. 1 101 

9 

81 

0 

87 

9 

20i 

15 

IStli 

, i 101 

9 

78 

6 

88 

3 

20|- 

15i 

25tli 

. i 101 

6 

76 

6 

87 

9 

20i 

14.i 

1st June ... 

. ! 98 

6 

75 

0 

83 

3 

21 

15i 

8th 

. i 95 

9 

72 

0 

81 

6 

20i 

144 

15tli , 

. I 95 

9 

71 

6 

81 

0 

19| 

Ui 

22nd ,, ... 

. i 93 

6 

69 

9 

78 

0 

18| 

IH 

29tii „ 

. i 88 

6 

66 

6 

73 

0 

18J 

m 

6tii July ... 

. ; 87 

9 

67 

3 

73 

3 

18 

m 

IStli ... 

. : 83 

0 

61 

0 

66 

3 

16i 

ni 

20tli 

. 1 79 

6 

i 59 

0 

63 

6 

16i 

11 

27tli „ 

. 1 82 

0 

60 

6 

65 

0 

16i 


3rd August 

. ; . 83 

0 

63 

3 

66 

9 

17 

Ilf 

lOtli 

. i 86 

0 1 

61 

3 

67 

9 

,171 

12 

17tli 

1 84 

0 

! 62 

3 

! 67 

3 

17 

114 


Since April fat cattle have thus fallen by 20 to 26 per cent., 
while sheep have declined 18 to 28 per cent, compared with 
May, when shorn sheep were first marketed in appreciable num- 
bers. Many factors have no doubt contributed Wards this de- 
cline. A slight fall in prices is a normal feature of this season 
of the year, but it is not usually sufficiently noticeable to attract 
attention, and has probably been accentuated this year by the 
abnormal conditions that have obtained, industrially and clima- 
tically, during the past few months. The continued drought and 
consequent lack of keep have resulted in larger numbers of fat 
stock being marketed than is normally the case at this season 
of the year, and many of the animals sent into the markets have 
been in only a partly finished condition. Add to this the reduced 
demand consequent upon a long spell of hot weather, and an 
abnormal amount of unemployment, and there is no cause for 
wonder that trade and prices have been seriously disturbed. 

These factors, however, are not sufficient in themselves to 
account altogether for the heavy decline in prices which has 
occurred. The primary cause of the fall is more probably the 
general decline in wholesale prices which has recently become 
apparent, and which has already been reflected in the market 
values of other agricultural produce. Table III shows the index 
numbers of' wholesale prices during the past year, as given in the- 
newspaper (expressed as percentages of the index number 
for 191:8), fsc^ether with the index numbem of agricultural prices 
I same, period and those, of the cost of living prepared 

; hw 'fh© 'Miniriry ^ of Labour. 
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Table III. 


Iwlex Numlers of Price». 


‘ Month. 

Statist W'hole- 
sale Prices* 
(1913 = 100). 

Cost of Living* 
(June, 1914 
== 100). 

, Agricultural 
■' Froducef 
(1911-13= 100), 

July, 

1920 .... 

299 

255 

274 

August 

• 5 

298 

261 

. 277 ' 

September 

,, 

293 

264 

281 

October 


•282 

276 

291 

November 


263 

269 

297 

December 


. 244 

265 1 

294 

January, 

1921 ... 

230 

251 

" ' 286 

February 


215 

241 

272 

March 

r 

203 

233 

I 25S 

April 

„ , ‘ • 

200 

228 

241 

May * 

J5 - 

191 

219 

212 

June 

5 } • • • 

183 

219 

j - . 202 

July 

„ ... 

186 

222 

1 200 


*End of month prices. fMonthly average piices. 


Wholesale prices have thus fallen by nearly 40 per cent, since 
July last year, while agricultural produce of all kinds, which 
had in November risen to a point 197 per cent, above the pre-war 
level, has since fallen to 141 per cent, in April and 100 per 
cent, in July, above the average for 1911-13. The reduction in 
fat stock values may therefore be set dowm to a general re- 
adjustment of prices rather than to any other cause, and bearing 
in mind the extent to which other produce has fallen, it is 
matter for comment rather that prices of live stock were main- 
tained for so long than that they have now commenced to faU. 

^ * m 0 


In order to secure the full discussion of the manifold and com- 
plex problems^ with which breeders and growers of potatoes are 
confronted, the Ministry aiid the Eoyal Hor- 
ticultural Society have arranged to hold 
0 a 0 on erence. International Potato Conference 

in London from 16th to 18th November next, at the Eoyal Hor- 
ticultural. Society’s Hall, Vincent Square. During the progress 
of the Conference the National Potato Society will hold its Annual 
Show in the Hall, and most British varieties of potatoes will be 
exhibited. In addition an exhibit dealing with the scientific 
aspect is being arranged, and it is hoped that workers engaged 
on potato problems in all parts of the world will co-operate. 
Invitations to the Conference have been extended by His 


Majesty’s Government to the Governments of the Dominions and 
Colonies, and of Foreign Co'untries, and it is hoped that it 
will be a representative gathering of all those interested in tibe 
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question, wliether from the scientific or commercial point of 
Tiew. Arrangements for the Conference are being made under 
the direction of a Committee constituted as foIlo^YS : — 

Omirmaii — Loed Lameourne, G.V.O., Eoyai Horiicultural Society. 
Tkce-Chalrnutn — Sir Daniel Hall, K.O.B., Ministry of Agriculture. 

F. J. Chittenden 
W, CUTHBERTSON 

C. G. A. Nix 
Martin H, Sutton 
A. D. Cotton 
P. G. Dallingbe 
W. G. Lobjoit 

Ja3IES Wood, Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

J. R. Campbell, Department of Agriculture, Ireland. 

Wilfred Parker, National Institute -of Agricultural Botany, 


7 Rova 


Royal Horticultural Society. 

) 

Ministry of Agriculture. 


j- National Potato Society. 


J. R. POAD 
W. H. Morter 

Joint } Dykes, Royal Horticultural Society. 


Secretaries j H. V. Taylor, Ministry of Agriculture. 


The progi'aimne of the Conference covers the breeding and 
.selection of potatoes, industrial and commercial uses, the potato 

industry, and various diseases to which potatoes are subject. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Issued by the Ministry as Miscellaneous Publication No. 30, 
Professor Somerville’s latest summary of the experiments con- 
ducted for the improvement of pasture, 


Manuring for 
Meat and MM* 


links together in a simple and most inter- 
esting fashion the results obtained from a 
wide number of centres. The oldest of these, Cockle Park, has 
had its experiments in existence for about a quarter of a century. 
The variety of conditions and soils, together with the periods 
during which the various tests have been conducted, add to the 
value of the results. The experiments were commenced at a time 
when basic slag was beginning to command attention as a means 
4jf improYTiig pastures. From the commencement of the trials 
:t has been compared with lime, bones, and superphosphate — 
■traditional* dressings twenty-five years ago. There was, and 
still is, the belief that cake must be fed if, on much of our grass- 
land, stock are to be properly finished. All these methods were 
included in the experiments from the first, together with tests 
of phosphates with potash on the one hand, und with nitrogen 
on the other. The original trials commenced on such lines, and 
many centres have duplicated them, wholly or in part, while 
/tests other centres also help to furnish the conclusions arrived 
: ti/ 'Fitifessor: Somerville 
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It is clear that phosphates are the foundation of all improve^ 
ment of pasture in this country. Their effect is now well known 
amongst farmers. They stimulate the clovers and other 
Leguminosce, A season or twn after the application of bask 
slag, a poor pasture is commonly found to be a carpet of clover. 
Leguminous plants are nitrogen-collectors, and the result is that 
the soil is enriched and the grasses in turn are nourished to a 
new luxuriance. The improvement is continued in the increase 
of the better pastui’e grasses, and the suppression of coarser and 
inferior plants, whether grasses or weeds. 

Of the phosphatie manures, slag has proved superior to super- 
phosphate or dissolved bones. Professor Somerville is of opinion 
that precipitated phosphate and raw mineral phosphates ground 
very fine are worth trying. Much of our poorer pasture land is 
sour or acid, and the growth of clovers is stunted. Their 
development, as has been shown, is an essential step in the 
advance towards improvement. On account of its alkaline char- 
acter, slag tends to counteract soil acidity, whereas superphos- 
phate is acid and therefore likely to intensify the trouble. 
Superphosphate with lime is often mentioned as an alternative 
to slag. They have been tested side by side. In the first nine 
years of the Cockle Park tests the total liveweight increases 
resulting from the two dressings approximated very closely, 
but the net gain each year, after the manures had been paid for, 
showed a bigger balance from the plot treated with slag. 

Lime alone does not appear to be an important agent in the 
improvement of all pastures. At three centres, as widely apart 
as Northumberland, Northamptonshire and Hampshire, its use 
alone continued to show a loss even after eight years. Ita 
value is on pastures with a tough fibrous top, which it breaks 
down, and so prepares the way for phosphates. The condition 
of such pastures may be due to situation or may result from 
unsuitable manuring. Potash seems to be necessary in only 
very few instances, but nitrogen applied in any form is most 
unsuitable. One way in which nitrogen may thus be brought 
to the pasture is in feeding cake to the stock. Professor 
Somerville shows that cake alone gives a disappointing return 
both directly in the liveweight increases due to its use, and 
indirectly when an improvement consequent on the manurial 
residues is looked for. With, regard to caMng stock on slagged 
pasture he says: The worst possible conditions for the use 
of cake are when it is supplied to animals , grazing, land wMch 
itself has been improved by slag.’’ 
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Slag may be applied to pasture at any time of year. The 
practical adraiitages of summer dressing are evident in the matter 
of carting, labour, and calm days for drilling. The effect is 
lasting, but fertility should be maintained at a high level by 
fuither doses at periods of three or four years. Nothing so 
striking as the first improvement is likely to be observed after 
siibsecpieiit dressings, but the standard of fertility being higher, 
contrast cannot be so obvious. Slag prolongs the grazing season. 
The presence of clovers is necessary, as they are an essential 
link in the chain of improvement. Where they are absent or 
almost so, wild white clover seed should be sown, and Professor 
Somerville urges fanners to grow their ovai. It is interesting to 
see confirmed the natural conclusion that if slag results in live 
weight increase it will also affect gi*eater yields of milk. 

The application of nitrogen, it is insisted, is bad for pasture. 
The reason for this is that it encourages the growth of coarse 
gi'asses and weeds which in turn crowd out the finer herbage. 
The latter is more palatable and of higher feeding value. 
Nitrogen thus applied depresses clovers. The whole series of 
results is the opposite to that brought about by phosphates. In 
rc'spect of these facts, meadowland is broadly the same as 
pasture. That quantity is not the same as quality in meadoAV 
hay is clearly brought out by the figures given. The influence 
of potash is worth noting. In the experiments quoted it actually 
reduced the yield w^hen used alone, whereas applied along with 
phosphates it considerably improved the quality of the hay, 

^ ^ 5 ^ 


It has come to the Ministry’s notice that a certain amount of 
imported honey at present on the English market is of a quality 
j - inferior to that produced in this country. 

^ 5 f Borne of it has been used for bee-feeding 

g oney, winter months, with very 

Unsatisfactory results. Apart from this aspect of the matter, 
consumers of honey should support home industry by asking for 
English honey, and thus not only stimulate the production of 
this valuable food commodity, but also induce producers to use 
a distinctive label showing that the honey is home-produced. 
Such labels are now being issued by most County Bee-Keepers’ 
Associations to members who ask for them, but many do not 
yet fully recognise their value. This is, perhaps, not to be 
^ wondered at, since bee-keepers are primarily producers and 
not 'salesmen. The labels used by some County Associations 
slate that complaints as to the quality of the honey should be 
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made to the Associations. As a matter of fact, an Association, 
by the issue of a label, does, in effect, guarantee the contents of 
the jar or section of comb-honey on which the label is used as 
“ pure English honey,’’ and if the contents were found to be 
not of that description, severe steps would no doubt be taken by 
the Association against the offender. 

The Ministry advises all members of Associations to take Ml 
advantage of the issue of labels and to use them in presenting 
their supplies to public or private customers. The use of the 
label should also ensure that English produce is kept up to a 
high standard. There are at the present time no powers under 
the Merchandise Marks Act which enables the Government to 
insist on the marking of imported honey as such and as coming 
from a stated country. 

-:!«• ^*£- 

The Ministry has been active in arranging a series of lec- 
tures on, and in bringing about demonstrations of, the methods 
TmnTnvpmpnt improving grasslands over the country, 
of f* County Agi'icultural Education Autho- 

01 trrassiana. Agricultural Colleges have 

readily come to the Ministry’s assistance, and at some 339 
centres in England demonstrations are now going on. The 
Ministry is publishing a series of County guides to the demon- 
strations, and those for Derbyshire, Shropshire, Kent, East 
Sussex, Wiltshire, Lindsey, Kesteven, Surrey, Somerset, ISotts, 
Cornwall, Stafford, Gloucester, Warwick, East Suffolk, North- 
ampton, Buckingham, Leicester and Dorset have already been 
issued. Copies may be had in each ease from the Agricultural 
Organiser of the county concerned. His address is usually the 
County Council Offices. Guides to demonstrations in Cheshire, 
Cumberland and Westmorland, Yoi'kshir'e and Eiitland are now 
in preparation. All farmers interested in the matter should get 
their County guide and visit the demonstrations nearest to their 
holding. They will find that a personal inquiry into the ways 
and means of improvement will be of very great value indeed, 
in many cases, in helping them to improve their meadow and 
pasture land. In the present season lectures are being held 
throughout the country by Professor Gilchrist, of Armstrong 
College, by Dr. J. Hanley, of Ijeeds University, and by Professor 
Stapledon and Mr. T. J. Jenkin, of University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

' In June, 1921, there were in England and Wales no fewer than 
141 million acres of permanent grass and 11| ' million acres of 
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arable la^d^ of which million were under temporary grasses 
(cioversj sainfoin, and rotation grasses) and in addition there 
were 44 million acres of mountain and heath land used for 
grazing. The total acreage of grassland of one kind or another 
ill England and Wales in June, 1921, was, therefore, about 21|- 
million acres, compared with about 9 million acres under other 
crops. It is, however, not merely the extent of the grassland that 
renders attention to the matter urgent. There is the very im- 
portant additional consideration that a large proportion of it 
is of 'V'ery poor character and capable of considerable improve- 
ment. Farmers in general are making much more use of 
improved methods of growing ordinary crops than of those of 
cultivating grasses. The grasslands are therefore getting very 
much behind in farming economy, and farmers should con- 
sider how improvement as exemplified by the demonstrations 
can best be effected. There are cases where the produce of 
grassland has been trebled and quadrupled, and in one experi- 
ment (at Cockle Park. Northumberland), by suitable treatment 
the produce lias been raised from 20 lb. of lean meat per acre 
per annum to 105 lb., giving more than a five-fold increase in 
value. There is doubtless much still remaining to be learnt 
by the instructors on the subject, and much research has 
still to be made, but there is also much knowledge which 
has already been accumulated and which should be known vdth- 
out further delay by all sections of the farming community. 

* T*?- 


New Seeds 
Eegulations. 


Attektiox is particularly directed to thi-ee matters in con- 
nection with seeds administration which will affect the working 
arrangements of seed merchants. 

■ a . — The fii’st and most important is the 
provision in the Seeds Eegulations, 1921,* 
which has a bearing on the validity of certificates issued by an 
Official Seed Testing Station or by a licensed station. Under 
Begulation (5) a test on which a declaration is to be based must be 
made upon a sample of a certain weight. A test made on an 
underweight sample will not be valid for this purpose. 

It has been decided that in aU cases where a sample of less 
than the scheduled weight is received by the Official Seed Test- 
ing Station, the sender shall be required to forward a fresh full- 
<i€etght sample, unless the original underweight sample is aceom- 
panied by a sta tement that the certificate is not required for sale 
XXVIII., p. 370. ~ ~ 
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purposes. It was felt that this course would be preferable to the 
alternative of issuing a certificate which would be valueless for 
•commercial purposes and which would cany no legal weight. 

In practice, samples will be weighed immediately they are 
received at the Official Seed Testing Station, and senders of 
underweight samples, in the absence of the above-mentioned 
statement, will be advised by letter that fresh samples of full 
weight are required. The station will not undertake to mix two 
underweight samples to make one sample of full weight, but will 
return the original underweight sample on request. 

. h , — The second point is that the Official Seed Testing Station 
will be transferred to Cambridge early in September, and that 
after the date of transfer, of which notification will be given in 
bhe Press, samples should be addressed to the Official Seed 
Testing Station for England and Wales, Huntingdon Eoad, 
Cambridge. 

c. — The third point is that from the date of transfer of the 
station to Cambridge, the privilege of franked correspondence 
will be withdrawm. All letters, parcels of samples, etc., posted 
to the station at Cambridge must be fully stamped or they will 
be liable to miscarry. It is hoped that particular attention will 
he paid to this point, as other’^rise much inconvenience may arise 

from delav or loss of letters and samples. 

. . ^ ^ 

With the object of giving the public a general idea of the 
possibilities of goat keeping as an industry and as a profitable 
w f Q vr branch of small holding work, the West 
^ Surrey Goat Club held their third annual 

^ * show at Stoke Park, Guildford, at the end 
of May. There were no fewer than 23 classes, with an average 
of about eight goats in each class, while 28 different breeders 
entered exliibits. Most of the breeds in this country were 
represented, among them being the British Alpine, British 
Saanen, Aiiglo-Nubian, Swiss. Toggenburg and British Toggen- 
burg, M. T. W. Pahner, Secretary of the British Goat Society, 
v/as the judge. The goats were of remarkabl,v good quality and 
iueluded many excellent milkers, one of which had given on the 
day of the show over 8 lb, of milk. Miss-McI*eod, Coxinty Dairy 
Demonstrator, lectured on butter and cheese making from goats* 
milk and gave working demonstrations. Model goat houses and 
dairy and stable appliances- were also on view. 

One of the features of the show was Mrs. Lacy-TIulberPs ex*- 
hibitioii of " fur-bearing rabbits, as well as cured skins of HdSt 
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goafs and rabbits, and a wide variety of articles made therefrom, 
ranging from gloves to white beveren coats for children. It 
would appear that, if properly handled, there should be a profit 
in the production of good rabbit pelts. 

The West Surrey Goat Club have also arranged goat classes 
at various agricultural shows taking place during the season in 
the district. Among other goat shows held this season was that 
of the Susses County Goat Club, which took place in May in 
conjunction with the Sussex County Agricultural Society’s Show. 

^ 


A BEiEF aecouiit of the Eairford and Cirencester Egg Depots 
Limited, a successful Society for the collection and sale of eggs, 
„ may be of interest to those engaged 
f5ie poultry industry. There is con- 
^ siderable scope for the development of the 

idea that poultry-keepers working in co- 
operation can siipph^ markets in a way which is much more 
profitable to the individual than if he tried to do his business 
alone. 

The advantages which this enterprising Society lays before its 
members may be summed up as follows : — (1) An efficient motor- 
collecting ser^uce; (2'| No expense of marketing; (8) Large or 
small quantities of eggs accepted; (4) Payment for eggs, at the 
best possible price obtainable, made in cash either monthly or 
quarterly; (5) Profits distributed amongst members; (6) Free 
advice on ailments of poultry. 

The Society was established in 1901 and since 1904 has made 
profits every year and increased its egg sale until it now reaches 
over a million annually. The Society has contracts to supply 
eggs to several large hospitals and also to His Majesty the King. 

It is no part of the Society’s aim to make large profits. These 
are kept as low as possible, the aim being to get as high a price 
for the members’ eggs as can be got. This price is decided each 
week by the manageress after careful scrutiny of the markets 
and tlie relevant information. As the price is fixed for the whole 
week, great care and circumspection are necessary, and, if good 
judgment is not used, large sums can easily be lost. A great 
point with the Society is never to refuse to take eggs from its 
members, even in times of glut. When these occur, and the 
Society has more eggs than it has a clear demand for, it does 
not pre'SO'rve any eggs, its policy being against that course on 
'the view that preservation does not really pay owing to foreign 
TOmpetition. ' At such times, the Society finds that its regular 
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customers will help it out by taking as many eggs as possible, 
and to such customers the Society reciprocates by supplying 
them first with eggs during a shortage. 

The Society pays carriage on all eggs dispatched, though this 
gives them the trouble of making any necessary claims to the 
railway companies for loss or damage. It finds, too, that it is 
safer and cheaper to send eggs by goods’ train at owner's risk, 
When this is done, the railway companies more readily listen 
to claims for theft or damage than when the eggs are consigned 
by passenger train. 

Eecently, the Society has been much concerned on account of 
the excessive number of undersized and dirty eggs received and 
has issued a notice to its members calling their attention to 
this fact, and informing them that in future Bd. per dozen less 
than the price quoted as the price for the week will be paid for 
dirty eggs and for eggs under If oz. weight. The notice points 
out that foreign eggs of large size and excellent quality are 
coming into the country, and that the Society can only maintain 
its place in the market if its members keep the best stock and 
manage their poultry in the most approved fashion. The Society 
is ready to give its members free expert advice on any question 
concerning stock, particularly in those cases where deterioration 
of stock and eggs has occurred. The example of this pioneer 
Society might well be followed in other rural communities. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

It is follj recognised by many Canadian farmers that the 
milking herds of the country can be much improved by means 
of milk records. The information ob- 
* « tained from the records is applied in 

IE a»na a. ways : (Ij to the eliinmafcion of 

the poorer animals from the herds, and (2) to the selection of 
pure-bred dairy bulls possessing inherited dairy qualities of a 
high order for use in the herds. 

ilr. A. H. White, the senior dairy promoter attached to the 
Domirdon Department of Agriculture at Ottawa, reports that a 
brief analysis of the records of most of the Ontario herds shows 
that even in the better of them there are nearly always one or 
two poor cows, and that where there is no systematic effort to 
grade-up the herd, it is not uncommon to find one-quarter of 
the animals not even paying for their feed. In one instance 
of 540 cows recorded, the average production for 1920 wns 
7,094 lb. of milk and 248.8 lb. of fat, against an estimated 
average production in Ontario of about 4,000 lb. of milk. The 
best record was of a cow which produced 14,160 lb. of milk and 
545.6 lb. of fat, and the poorest yield was 1,595 lb. of milk and 
79.9 lb. of fat. This is an astonishing difference. Further 
analysing these records, Mr. White points out that the best 135 
cows produced more than twice the amount of milk and fat than 
the poorest 135 cows, though the latter yield was about equal 
to the estimated average production of all the dairy cows in 
Ontario. These figures make it clear what latitude there is for 
improvement. It should be remembered that all increased pro- 
duction is practically net profit, because a poor cow’- requires 
the same amount of food and attention as a first-class one. The 
total number of cows recorded in Canada in 1920 was 33,382 in 
3. 847 herds at 564 centres. This shows an increase of nearly 
per cent: bn the number tested in the previous year, so that 
the practice of milk-recording is growing very rapidly in Canada. 
It appeals to the Canadian dairy farmer as a certain money 
maker, and it is safe to predict that none will give it up. Its 
immediate success is attributed very largely to the enthusiasm 
of -the Canadian Government dairy instructors . In addition to 
thisv-^ork, instructors supply milk record forms to farmers who 
are from an organised centre to have samples of milk 

vtested' ,^p|^rly for butter Tat. Thus These farmers may keep 
:-:'tiieir own' igures, 

A ease is cited'.in a reeentissue of The Agrieultnral Gazette of 
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Canada of an Ontaiio dairyman who startod 12 years ago with 
a common herd of cows each producing only about 5,000 lb. of 
milk per annum. By careful selecfcon and a ruthless weediiig- 
out of poor cows, he possessed last year a herd whose produce 
averaged more than double that weight of first-class milk. Three 
of his cows each produced more than IB, 000 lb. of milk and 
460 lb. of fat. 

It is impossible to emphasise too strongly the importance of 
milk records in the selection of the best strains of milking cows 
for the production of the best dairy sires. Many a bull calf 
looks very promising, but it is impossible to judge its value as 
a potential factor in a milk herd without figures of the milldng 
properties on both sides of its ancestry. 


Paetioulaes of a successful experiment, whicji has been in 
progress since 1919, to improve the native fowl in Northern 
Tmumvimr the bv crossing them with pure breeds 

Na^ve Fowl in England, are supplied by 

vZhlL SiLZ P. H. Lamb, Director of Agriculture 
^ ‘ for the Northern Provinces of that country. 

Through Mr. P. Hedworth Foiilkes, Principal of Harper 
Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop, two cockerels and 
:six pullets of each of the following breeds were obtained : — 
Indian Game, Light Sussex and Ehode Island Eeds. The 
eockerels were not related to the pullets of to one another, for 
the future introduction of fresh, pure blood would be difficult. 
Two of the Light Sussex died on the voyage ; the remainder were 
placed on arrival at Kadiina in specially prepared pens affordirg 
protection from the mongoose and wild cat.' The site was elevated, 
well drained, and previously free from poultry. 

The native fowl is described as having the appearance of ? n 
ill-conditioned bantam, and its utility qualities either as a table 
fowl or as a producer of eggs are very poor. The country experi- 
ences great extremes of temperature. During the hot (which 
is also the wet) season from April to September the thermometer 
• rises to 104® P. in the shade ; while during the cold dry season, 
from October to March, it drops to 45® P. There is almost 
continuous rain for six months, and the country is parched 
and produces no natural green food for the remaining six months. 
The staple food of the country is Dari {Sorghum vuIgate) Imowh 
as guinea corn. It is also the mm commonly fed to the poultry, 
and in the ease of the imported fowls it was dug into the litter 
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first- tiling m tlie morning, followed at 4 p.m. by a soft feed of 
toiled sweet potato (yamj mixed with green bone. In the dry 
season, when there is no natural green food, chopped lettuce 
grown specially in gardens which are watered daily was fed 
to the birds. From January to March mussels obtained from the 
shriiiilieii river beds were given, the pounded shells being fed 
as shell grit all the year round. Some maize w-as fed to grow- 
ing stock, but wheat and other European grains are scarce. 

With the exception of a short period at the beginning of the 
dry season in October, hens lay eggs all the year round in 
Forlliern Nigeria. Moulting takes place between August and 
November. As there is no skilled labour on the Kaduna breed- 
ing station, only natural hatching is resorted to, and this goes 
on throughout the year, the best results being in March. The 
percentage of eggs hatched varies from 60 to 90. Newly-hatched 
chicks are fed on broken wdieat, broken dari and millets, and 
the larval of termites (white ants), boiled rice being added a few 
days later. Charcoal is fed to birds of all ages, and chickens 
have it powdered in their soft food (yams). Glauber salts and 
iron sulphate are put in the drinking water for 24 hours each 
week, and sulphur is mixed in the soft food in very hot w^eather. 
The problem of insect pests is a serious one, lice, red mite, and 
poultry tick being common among the native poultry, the last- 
named being much di’eaded as a disease earner. As a preventive, 
all the birds on the station are dipped once a quarter in a 5 per 
cent, paraffin emulsion, while any houses badly infested are 
burned. This treatment has proved very successful. The only 
disease from which the imported poultry have suffered so far is 
chicken pox, wffiich is enzootic among the native fowl and was 
probably introduced with the bran bought at a local market; 
no native fowls are kept within a quarter of a mile of the 
breeding station. This disease ran through the whole yard, but 
yielded readily to antiseptic treatment, there being no mortality. 

No egg records are available, as the number of birds has 
varied and all the hens have been used regularly for sitting. 
It is hoped to raise on the breeding station a large number of 
pure bred fowls, and in the first place to distribute the cockerels 
(by sale) to the chiefs of the villages in order to improve the 
native fowl by crossing. The first crosses with the native fowl 
are half-caste in appearance and intermediate in size between 
the imported and native breeds. Over 100 of the pure'-bred 
cockerels reared at the station have already been distributed over 
an area extending from Sokoto to, Lake Chad. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Nutritive Value of Lard.— (J. C. Di 'unimoiid, J. Goldiiig. 
S. S. Zilva and Katharine H. Coward: The BIOCHEMICAL JOURNAL, 
\ol. KIV, No. 6, December, 1920. Cambridge University Press.) During llie 
last few years considerable attention lias been devoted to the study of the 
distribution of the so-called fat-soluble accessory factor, or vitamiii A, in 
naturally occurring oils and fats. Investigations tend to show that the oils 
and fats derived from the animal kingdom are, as a rule, decidedly richer 
sources of this essential dietary constituent than tliose prepared from vegetable 
sources. Most autliorities, however, regarded lard as an exception, having 
found it practically devoid of vitamin A. Quite early in the study of growth- 
promoting vitamins it was observed that ]>iitter fat was of much higher 
nutritive value for growth than lard. This difference has been ascribed to the 
fact that laud is a fat derived from storage depots, whereas butter fat is a 
product of the synthetic processes of the inamiriary gland. The importance 
of determining definitely why lard is thus deficient is, therefore, obvious. 
The first series of experiments by the group of workers named above were 
carried out on a litter of Berkshire pigs at the farm attached to University 
College, Reading, while the rat feeding tests took place at University College. 
London, and the results were published in the Biochemical Journal in December 
last. 

It is now experimentally proved that the mammalian organisin does not 
possess the power to synthesise the vitamin A, and that it is dependent upon! 
its diet for supplies of this essential factor. Hence it was concluded that 
investigations should proceed along two lines, (1) a study of the influence of 
the diet of pigs on storage of the vitamin in the fat depots, and (2) an 
investigation of the influence of the technical processes of lard manufacture on 
the vitamin when present in the pig fat. 

The results of the experiments are summarised as follows : — 

(1) The pig is able to store up supplies of vitamin A in the body fat when 
fed upon a diet containing ample supplies of that factor, as for example when 
grass fed. 

(2) When the diet of the pig is deficient in vitamin A, as for example when 
it consists almost entirely of toppings and wiiey, no appreciable amounts of 
that dietary factor can be detected in the body fat. 

(3) The processes employed in the manufacture of lard on a large scale in 
this country cause a very marked destruction of the vitamin present in the pig 
fat. 

(4) The low nutritive value of lard is therefore believed to be due to 
two causes. First, the diet usually given to fattening pigs in this country is 
seldom rich in vitamin A, so that the average sample of pig fat coiitaim little 
or none of that substance. Secondly, the processes of lard iiianufacture 
undoubtedly cause the destruction of much of the vitamin present in the 
original pig fat, probably owing to the exposure of the fat to oxygen at high 
temperature. 

Poultry Keepingr* — (C. A. Flatt. . London : Methuen & Co. Price , 
5s. 6d.) Poultry fanning is a highly specialised business, and, as such, 
requires considerable practical experience if it is to be made a success. 
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Mr. Flatt iiiake^^ thh iuipm-tant fact amply clear in a straightforward way, 
and in the simplest possible huiguuge ; his book should, therefore, be of 
particular value tr) tlie beginner. More importance is attached to practice 
than to theory, and rightly so. Many people still think that they have only to 
put any kind of ben into any kind of hovel, when she will of course lay large 
mil libers of eggs. Unfortunately for that theory, the hen is a creature of 
nature, and must Ije treated accordingly and not as a machine. The amount 
of detail which the poultry keeper is called upon to superintend is so 
ecaisiderahle that no one need imagine that he is likely to make a success of 
the business with less than a year’s practical training. ^Moreover, it is such a 
useful adjunct to almost every other form of agriciilture, fruit growing and 
horticuitiire in particular, that it behoves those interested in such forms of 
husbandry to consider whether this branch of agriculture could not be 
advantageously conibined with their other operations, (1) because of the 
assistance poultry afford in keeping down pests, and (2) because of the great 
value of ]ioultry manure viien properly applied, quite apart from (3) the 
profits tliat would accrue from the poultry themselves when properly cared for. 
These important considerations are emphasised throughout Mr. Flatt’s book. 

Ihaiitry keeping does nor involve hard labour, but it does -necessitate 
unremitting attention to detail, and often long hours, particularly when the 
successful rearing of chickens is the object in view. Chicken rearing, by the 
way, is quite the most absorbing branch of poultry keeping, and can be 
conducted witli great advantage as an adjunct to dairying, since skim and 
sour milk are of especial value to gi-owing stock. 

The render will find the chapter on poultry foods of great interest, as it 
deals with a highly technical subject in a lucid way. Ducks, turkeys and 
geese are appin^priately dealt with, and in relation to the commoner poultry 
diseases it is shr»wn that prevention is far better than cure. 

The results of Mr, Fiatt’s wide experience as a poultiy-keeper and as 
Poultry Instructor to the Devon County Council and other bodies are offered 
to the public in a concise and simple form. 

The jjrellminan/ tahiilatlon of the Agricultural Returns collected on the 
4tli June, 1921, in respect of agricultural holdings of over one acre in Erighmd 
and Wales shows that the total area under all 
AgrioultiiraJ Returns, crops and grass is 26,139,000 acres, a decrease 
England and Wales, since last year of 368,000 acres. On the other 
1921. band, the area of rough grazings (which com- 

prises mountain, heath, moor, down and other 
roiigli land used for grazing) is now 4,555,000 acres, or 393,000 acres more 
than at the same date in 1920, 

Vereah , — The area of wheat, 1,978,000 acres, is 103,000 acres more than in 
1920, aiH’l, excluding the war years, is the largest recorded since 1898. Barley 
and oat-^, on the other hand, have declined, the former by 202,000 acres and 
the latter by 127.00«} acres. The area under barley, 1,435,000 acres, is less 
than the pre-war level, but that of oats, 2,145,000 acres, is higher than in any 
pre-war year since 1908. The total area under the three cereal crops (including 
laiiaiMl corn) k 5,694,000 acres, or 400,000 acres m ore than the average of the 
ten years 
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Beaiis and Peas.—The area of beans is 246,609 acres, or 10,500 acres less 
than in 1920, while peas show a much greater decline, and this year’s area of 
142,400 acres is smaller than in any year Ijefore the war. 

Potatoes , — The area occupied by potatoes has again increased, and at 
557,000 acres is the laigest recorded, with the exception of that of 1918. 

Roots.~A decline of 97,100 acres on last year is shown in the area of 
turnips and swedes, and this year’s area of 894,000 acres is tlie smallest on 
record. It should be mentioned that, at the date of the returns, much of the 


PltEiLIMINARY STATEMENT of Aereag*e under Crops and Grass and 
Kumbers of Live Stock in England and Wales on 4tli June, 1921. 


BIST BIB CTIOX. 

1921. 

1 1920. 

Increase. 

Decrease. I 



! 


Per 


Per 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cent. 

Acrf,')'. 

Cent. ■ 

Total Acbeage under all Crops and 







Grass 

26,139.000 2G, 507,000 


_ 

368,000 

1-4 

*IiocGu Grazings 

4 555,000 

! 4,162,000 

39,^.,t»u0 

9A 

- 


Arable land 

11-618000 

1 12,020.(10(1 

— 

_ 

4fU’,0(.*0 

S'G 

C For Hay 

4,054 UoU 

! 4SP6,00U 



— 

341,000 

7'S 

Perm-vnent Grass j Not for Hay . , 

10 467000 

|Io.092.‘tUO 

375.U0(( 

S‘7 



V Total 

14 621.000 

;l4,4b 7.000 

34.000 

O-'J 


_ 

f Autumn Sown 

1.911,000 

' l,79J.»'UO 

118,000 

G‘S 



Wheat . . 4 Sjjring Sown 

67,000 

82.0tiu 

— 

— 

15.000 

hS’3 

( Total 

1,978000 

i l,s 75,000 

103,000 

5 ‘5 




Barley 

1435000 

i l,6Ji7,OO0 



20 .’,000 


Oats . . 

2,145000 

2,272,o00 



- 

r27,0(rO 

5‘6 

.Mixed Com 

136400 

147.500 

— . 

— 

11,100 

7’S 

Rye 

79,400 

95,600 



— 

16,20<,( 

W’B 

Beans 

246600 

257,100 



— 

10,500 

PI 

Peas 

142400 

165.700 

— 

— 

23,300 

IPJ 

Potatoes 

557.400 

544.G0O 

12,800 

2-4 



— 

Turnips and Swedes 

894300 

; 991.4li0 


— 

87,100 

9-S 

Mangold 

374-800 

385.900 



— 

11,100 

2'9 

Cabbage, Savoys and Hale 

58000 

, hS.lOO 


— 

4,100 

€•$ 

Hohi-rubi 

9S00 

1 11.000 

— 1 

— i 

1,100 

, M'O 

Rape 

81900 

: 100,300 

i 

— j 

18,400 

■ IS'S 

Vetches or Tares 

103-700 

: 121,700 

— 

— i 

18,000 

■ Its 

Lucerne .. 

47,400 

' 44,500 

! 2,800 I 

e-5 

— 

' — , 

Mustard 

45 200 

71,900 j 

1 — . i 

— 

26.700 

! .37>4 

Brussels Sprouts . . 

12,500 

12,600 

1 ! 

— 

100 

' O'S 

Cauliflower or Broccoli 

8603 

8,S->0 1 

1 

— 

200 . 

1 i-s 

Carrots 

8200 

9.600 1 

1 

— 

1.400 ■ 


Onions 

2,900 

1 4.500 ! 



— 

l',600 . 

1 SS'S 

Sugar Beet 

8300 

3,O00 : 

5,300 ' 

17B‘7 

1 — 

j — 

Flax for Fibre 

1,700 

9,400 i 

1 ~_ 

— ! 

1 7,7(Mi 

1 Sl'B 

Linseed 

6100 

12.900 

■ — 

— 

! 6,8tH) 

] str 

Hops 

25100 

21, <(00 

4,1((0 

IB'S 

i — 

1 — 

Small Fruit 

73,300 

55,800 

: 14.500 

24'7 

i 


f For Hay 

1,757.000 

1,(574.000 

1 83,000 

S'O , 

i 

' 

Clover and Rotation J Not for Hay 

791.000 

774,0oO 

; 17,000 

2'2 

— 

— 

Grasses i 







t Total .. 

*2M8-OOD 

; 2,,t48,000 

; 100,000 

4-1 

i ~ 

i 

Bare Fallow 

5064)00 

j 567,000 1 — 

- 

1 61,000 

i lO-S 


^ Mountain, Heath, Moor, Down and other Tungh. land used for grazing. 


land intended for turnips had not actually been sown, and the character of 
the season has beeii such that a proportion of this land may now be devoted 
to other crops for fodder, such as vetches. There has also been a small decline 
in the area of mangold, which at 375,000 acres is the smallest for 20 years. 

Other Gro^s , — Most of the other crops have declined in area, the most 
noticeable decreases occurring in the case of mustard, flax for fibre, linseed 
and onions. The decline' in the , fodder crops — cabbage, kohl-rabi, rape and 
vetches — ^is on the whole less than the general increase noted last year. The, 
area of sugar-beet is nearly three times that of last year, whilst hops again 
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sliijw a iiiereuse. Acfnrtiing to the returns the area under small 

fruit has increased l>y id.oOO acresj or nearly pei cent., the total area 
heiiig 73.300 acres^ which is about the same as in 1916. 

Clocer and Rotation Grasses . — The area of clover and rotation g’i'asses lias 
increased by 100,000 acres to 2,548,000 acres, of which 1,757,000 acres were 
reserved for iiay. Including permanent grass, the total area resei-\'ed for bay 
this year was 5,811.000 acres, as compared with 0,069,000 acres in 1920. 

Morses used for agricultural purposes (including mares kept for breeding) 
have increased lyv 33,000. Other classes show slight reductions, and the net 
increase in horses on agricultural holdings is 18,700. 


LIVE STOCK. 






aer 


Per 


JVo. 

-Vo. 

Xo. 

Cent. 

Ah. 

Cent. 

Htirse-s, uied fur AgriciUtiiral purposes 

822,600 

788,900 

3.i,600 

4-3 

— 

— 

( iiiehidinp: Mares ior Breeding-) 







Lnbr.iken Horses ) above 

233200 

235,500 


_ 

*2,300 

1-0 

liralf ■ l' • ■ 

92,300 

97,300 

— 


5,000 

6-1 

Other Horses 

236400 

244,01)0 

— 

— 

7,600 

3-1 

Total 01' horses 

1.384400 

1,3C5,7U0 

18JU0 

1-4 

- 

- 

C' nvs and Heifers in ililk 

1.875.900 

1,827,700 

48.200 

2-0 

__ 


Cows in Caff, but not in Milk . . 

251-800 

•J43,OO0 

8,800 

8-0 





Heifers in Calf 

373,600 

282, lOh) 

91,500 

32-4 





Other Cattle Two vears and above . . 

1.001,300 

1,177,900 



__ 

176,600 

15-0 

One year and under two 

893400 

1.109,000 

— 

— 

215,600 

19-4 

Under one year. . 

1,119,600 ; 

907,100 

212,500 

-28-4 

— 


TOTAL OF Cattle 

1 

5515.600 

6,646,800 

- 

- 

31,200 

0-B 

Ewes kept for Breeding-.. .. .. ! 

6,308,300 ! 

5,108,500 

! 109,800 

3-9 



Other .Sheep One year find above 

2861.900 

3,C04,800 

1 



1 142,900 

4-8 

,, „ Under one year .. .. 

5,636,000 

5,269,400 

1 366,600 

70 



Total of Siteep 

13806.200 ^ 

1 3,382,700 

1 423,500 

3-2 

1 __ 

i l 


Sows kept for Breeding 

i 336.800 

289,500 

1 46,:->0i) 

1 IQ-O 



Other ibgs. . , 

o 1 

, 2.169.900 

1.704,400 

465,500 

1 27-3 

1 1 

— 

Tot.vl of Figs ! 

2 505.700 

1,093,900 i 

511,800 1 

25-7 j 

- 



Although the total number of cattle shows a small decline on last 
year of 31,200 head, the %ures are nevertheless satisfactory in that the only 
decreases recorded are confined to cattle one year old and over (other than 
breeding ariiiuals), and are largely consequential on the heavy decline in the 
number of animals under two years noted last year. The increase in calves is 
satisfactory, and, taken in conjunetiou with the increase in breeding animals, 
suggests that the number of cattle in the country will shortly rise to pre-war 
figures. The total number of cows and heifers, in milk or in calf, is 2,501,300, 
or 148,500 more than last year, and is larger than in any previous year with 
the exception of 1918 and 1919. 

Skeep.—Ihe nuiulKsr of sheep, which lias been declining heavily in recent 
years, has now increased by 423,500 to 13,806,000— a noticeable feature being 
the increase of 2U0,O<)0 in the case of ewes kept for breeding'. 

Pig$iiave increased by the large figure of 511.800 (over 25 per cent.) to 
2,505,700, the largest total recorded since 1911. The increase of 46,300 in the 
nmiiber of sows kept for breeding, although proportionately less than in the 
case of other kinds, is especially satisfactory. 
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AOEEAGB OF HOPS IN ENGLAND & WALES, 1921.-* 

The following is a preliminary statement compiled from tlie Kelurus collected 
on the 4th June, 1922, showing the Acreage under Hops in each CouXTr 
of England in which Hops were grown, with a Cohpakative Statement 
for the Years 1920 and 1919. 

Counties, &c. 

1921, 

1920. 

1919. 


Acrey. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

fEast 

4,000 

3.2h0 ! 

2,530 

1 Mid 

5,420 

4,51:0 

3,650 

Kent Weald 

6,640 

5, 710 

4,380 

bTotal, Kent ... 

16,060 

13.490 

10,560 

Hants 

1,040 

840 

760 

Hereford 

3,510 

2,990 i 

2,420 

Surrey... 

200 

170 i 

180 

Sussex 

2,270 

1.790 

1,410 

Worcester 

1,960 ! 

1 U560 ' 

1,370 

Other Counties 

80 

1 

’ 60 ; 

50 

Total i 

25,120 

2LeO0 

16, 7.50 


The Ministry’^ set of small model poultry houses which have been exhibited 
at certain shows have proved ijf considerahle interest 
Plans for Poultry to many visitors, and inquiries have been received 
Houses. for workin^^ drawings of houses capable of erection 

at a minimum expense of money, time and labour. 
Plans have accordingly been prepared as follows : — 

1. Draidngs of a Foicl- House for 6-9 Birds, — These are sketches of the 
framing of a house suitable for back -yard poultry-keepers, for birds kept on 
the intensive system. 

2. DriHoings of a Dach- House 16 ft, by 10 ft. — These are suitable for 
utility duck-keeping. 

3. Drcacings of a Hen-House 8 /A 6 In. by G/L S In. by 7 ft. G in. high. — 
These are suitable for use on free range or farm. The house can be iiiude 
portable if desired. 

’4. Hi'mmngs of a House for 25 Birds or Double Breeding Pen . — Tlic house 
can be used for either purpose without structural alteration. 

5. Drmaings of cm lift. Laying House. — This house has been designed in 
sections, each capable of holding 25 birds, and can be enlarged by the addition 
of extra sections. There is perch room in each section for 27 l»inis, thus 
preventing over-crowding on perches. 

(4) and (5), These houses have been designed to obtain the inaxiimini 
amount of ventilation and light, together with economy tif space, consistfiit 
with proper perch accommodation. Special care has been taken ^to keep the 
size of timber used in the construction us small as possible and easy of 
erection. 

The, plans may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, or direct from the 
Ministry’s Offic^e, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l., price 3<1, per copy,, 
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Export of Live Stock to Argentina. —The Argentine Cxovern- 
liient, ill a Decree issued on the 14th July, authorised the importation 
of live stock into Argentina from the United Kingdom, and ^ made it a 
condition that the stock must be carried on ships which make a direct voyage 
from British to Argentine ports. This condition has in practice been found to- 
create certain difficulties in connection with the export of stock from the 
Unites] Kingdom to Argentina, since most vessels from British to Argentine 
ports call eri route at Monte Video, Uruguajv 

As a result of representations by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
the Argentine G-ovenmient issued a further Decree excepting the port of 
Monte Yideu from the eunditiou mentioned. 

Leaflets issued "by the Ministry.— Since the date of the list given 
Oil page 478 of the August issue of this Journal, one new leaflet has been 
issued aiirl circulated : — 

Xo. 364. — Coccidiosis in Rabbits and Poultry. 

The following leadets have been revised and lirouglit up to date : — 

Xo. 46. — The Stem Eehvono. 

70. — The Renovation of X’eglected Orchards. 

129. — Winter Egg Production. 

,. 320. — Tlie Manuring of Vegetable Crops. 

The following leaflet has been re-written : — 

Xo. 283. — Storing of Apples and Pears for Home use. 

The following leatlets have been withdrawn from circulation. 

Xo. 149. — Threshing of Barley. 

„ 247. — Shot-hole Fungus. 

„ 323. — The Profitable Utilisation of Surplus Milk. 

„ 359. — Bracken as litter. 

Babies.— There has been no outbreak of Rabies in any part of Great 
Britain since tiiat referred to in the August issue of the Journal, viz., at 
Southampton on 5th July in a dog which died on 4th June. As from 8th 
August, all restrictions Avere withdrawn from tlie small area lying to the south 
of Swindon. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— An outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
occurred at Dilljorne, near Stoke-on-Trent, on the lOtli August, after a period 
of over two months freedom from disease. 

The usual restrictions w^ere at once imposed in respect of the district lying 
within 15 miles of the infected premises, and except that on the 11th August, 
animals on the immediately adjoining farm were found to be aft'ected, there 
had been no extension of disease up to the time of going to press. The 
slaughter of ail the animals involved has been completed. 

BBVOcatfion of hli© Tostiiiig* of S©6ds Ord©r. — In exercise of the 
powers conferred upon them, the Board of Trade have revoked as on 
1st August, 1921, the Testing of Seeds Order, 1918, as amended, but 
without prejudice to any proceedings in respect of any contravention 

thereof. 


tte authority of His' Majesty’s Stationery Oepice, 
; 1% .Metehim, Son, Princes Str^t, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agricultuie. 


Steady progress is being made by the Interim Conciliation 
Committees, which are being set up in England and Wales 
under the Corn Production Acts (Eepeal) 
Act. With one or two exceptions the Com- 
mittees have adopted their constitution, 
have decided whether or not to appoint an 
independent Chairman, and have considered those questions of 
procedure which must necessarily arise in the early stages of 
working. 

The question of dividing the existing District Wages Com- 
mittee areas into smaller areas and into sub-divisions has in 
some cases led to lengthy discussions, and many Committees 
have decided to dispose finally of this question before consider- 
ing the question of wages and hours. In Yorkshire, three 
Committees have been agreed. on,- one for each of the Hidings . 
Separate Committees have been formed for Cambridgeshire and 
also for the Isle of Ely, but Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire 
will continue as one Committee, at least for the time being. 
The Middlesex and Hertfordshire organisations have agreed that 
these counties shall no longer form a single area. Similarly, a 
separate Committee has been decided on for Paitlandshire, while 
for Leicestershire, which previously with Eutlandshire formed 
one area, a division into four areas has been agreed. A 
suggestion has also been made for a separate Committee for 
the Market Harborough area of Northamptonshire. 

• A constitution having been adopted, and the area question 
either disposed of or postponed for later consideration, many 
Committees have already been able to consider seriously what 
rates of wages should be recommended after the 1st October. 
Up to the 24th September, agreements as to wages after the 
1st October had been recorded in four areas. The Cheshire and 
Surrey Committees have agreed that wages should continue 
payable' ' at the , rates left by the Wages Board until the 
31st .October,' ' and the Denbigh and^ Flint Committee ' has 

(39275) P.14/36. 11,250. 9/21. M. & S. ' 'a * 
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sirailarlj agreed tliat the present -rates should continue until 
the 5tli Xovembei\ The Staffordshire Committee has, however, 
decided on a new system by which wages are to be paid in 
liitiire on an hourly basis, the agreement anived at by the 
Committee being that for the period from the 1st October, 1921, 
io the 29tli January, 1922, the minimum wage for adult able- 
bodied male workers should be at the rate of 91d. per hour, 
and that a minimum of 50 hours per week be worked, leaving 
employers and workers to make .mutual arrangements with 
regard to any further hours; Sunday wnrk to be paid at the rate 
of Is. per hour. 


The interest which has been aroused bj- the use made of the 

** Cost of Living ” Index Number in recent discussions on wages 

. A . • If T bas familiarised the public with the idea of 

Y j an Index Number which expresses m a 

Index Number. • i ^ ^ 

single figure the variations m the prices oi 

a number of commodities. A figure of this kind which is of con- 
siderable interest to agriculturists has for some years past been 
prepared annually by the Ministry of Agriculture, and more 
recently this annual figure has been supplemented by a Monthly 
Number which aims at recording from month to month the 
changes in the prices of the principal articles which the farmer 
sells. These index numbers are based on the wholesale prices 
recorded week by week of agricultural produce, the average prices 
in the years 1911-13 being taken as a basis of comparison. The 
method of ealeulation remains the same throughout and therefore 
enables a fair comparison to be made of one year with another, 
kit it is important to remember that the number merely repre- 
sents the average increase or decrease which has taken place in 
t number of very different commodities, allowance being made 
as far as possible for the varying importance of the articles sold; 
Thus, as the sale of cattle is, on the whole, a more important 
lem in the farmers' budget than the sale of wheat, greater allow- 
mee is made for changes in the former item than in the latter. 
The importance given to the different articles does not, however, 
vary from year to year, as that would destroy the value of the 
index number for purposes of comparison, and in practice the 
change which wouM be introduced by an attempt to adjust the 
weaghts to the total quantities produced has been found to be 
insignificant. 

the, '.average prices during the basic years 1911-lS as 
average' inerease per cent., in -each of the subsequent 
jeztB has been found to as foUows : — 
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1914 

Incr. per cent, i 

1 i 

1918 


Incr. per cent. 
132 

1915 

27 [ 

1919 

... 

158 

1916 

.. ... 60 ! 

1920 

... 

192 

1917 

... 101 1 





These figures represent the average of the calendar years. It 
will be seen that, whilst in the first two years of the war the 
increase in agricultural prices was small, by 1917 prices had 
practically doubled; while in 1920 , on the average they were 
192 per cent, above those ruling in 1911 - 13 . Although this was 
the average figure for the whole year, considerable reductions 
took place in certain articles during 1920 , and these reductions, 
as is well known, have been continued and emphasised in 1921. 
To form an idea of current changes, it is necessary to have 
recourse to a monthly index number. 

The monthly index number is more liable to error than the 
annual figure, owing to the fact that there are fluctuations in the 
quantities marketed from month to month, and seasonal varia- 
tions in prices, which render the system of weights less satis- 
factory. By excluding certain commodities, such as hops, wool, 
fruit and vegetables, w'hich are particularly subject to tio^se 
variations, an approximate monthly index number is obtained 
W'hich gives in broad outline the changes from month to nioiith. 
Since the beginning of 1919 the figures have been as follows : — 


Increase per cent, on the average of the 


Month. 

! ' 

years 1911-13. 



’ i 1919- 

1920. 

1921. 

January 

148 

213 ; 

186 

February 

150 

’ 205 

172 

March 

150 

199 1 

158 

April 

153 

199 

141 

May ... 

132 

169 

112 

June 

...: 128 

164 ■ 

102 

■July 

...I 141 

1 174 ; 

ICH) 

August 

138 

1 177 

116 

September 

148 

181 

— 

October 

166 

! 191 

. — 

November 

182 

: 197 1 

— 

December 

207 

; 194 i 

— 


During 1921 , it will be seen that agricultural prices fell 
steadily from January to July. In January they were still on 
the average 186 per cent, above the 1911-18 level, in July they 
were only 100 per cent, higher — ^that is, approximately double 
the figures ruling during the three years before the War. 

,In August prices showed some recovery, due in part to fhe: 
seasonal increase in milk prices which normally occurs in August 

A 2 
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EiS compated with July, but more especially to the fact that an 
additional 8d. per gallon beyond the normal ■ increase was paid 
more or less generally throughout August on account of the 
increased cost of milk production owing to* the drought. Fat 
stock also showed a slight increase in value, But cereals, with the 
exception of barley, were cheaper during August than July. 


Fouitli Meeting 
of the Council of_ 
Agticulture for 
England. 


The Council met on 17th x\ugust, 1921, at il a.m. in the 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W.l, the Earl of Selbome,. 

K.G.. G.C.M.G., being in the Chair. 

The proposed alteration of national agri- 
cultural policy as contemplated in the Com 
Production Acts (Bepeal) Bill was dis- 
cussed, and in the course of the discussion 
Lford Bledisloe gave notice of a motion for the next meeting of 
the Council in the following terms: — 

‘'^’That this Council desires respectfully to represent to His 
Majesty’s, Government that constant, sudden and far-reaching 
changes in national agricultural policy are calculated both to 
restrict the production of the nation’s food, and to cause 
iiTetrievable injury to British Agriculture and to all classes 
of the agricultural community.” 

Sir Douglas Newton gave notice of a resolution in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

' ‘ That in view of the sudden and drastic alteration made by 
the Government in their agricultural policy, they are hereby 
respectfully requested to make provision for advances on loan,, 
in approved cases, of working capital to farmers who have 
recently purchased their holdings, on somewhat similar lines 
to those followed in the case of small holders.” 

The Minister addressed the Council on the general question. 
At a later stage in the discussion, Mr. G. P. Hall moved that 
“ This Council do now adjourn until this day month,” and he 
gave notice that he would then move that “ The Cduncil do con- 
sider whether it has any further opportum'^ties of useful service in 
view" of the recent attitude to it of the Ministry of Agriculture.*’^ 
Mr. Hall’s motion was seconded by Mr. J. V. Wheeler. The 
Chairman called attention to the fact that a motion that the 
debate,^ or 'Couhcii, do now adjourn should be seconded without 
a spee’ch, and’ put by him without debate. He suggested that 
the form of the resolution should be altered as follows: That 
this debate be iiow adjourned /until an early date , when Mr . Hall 
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will" move , that the Council do consider whether it. has any 
further opportunities of useful service, in view of the recent 
attitude to it of the Ministry of Agriculture/’ On a poiht. of 
Order, Lord Bledisloe suggested that it might be possible under 
Standing Order 4 for a resolution to go forward from the Council 
as one of urgency, without waiting for another meeting. The 
Chairman replied that he would take the feeling of the Council 
as to whether the Standing Orders should be suspended under 
Standing Order 29, in which case three-fourths of those present 
and voting would have to vote in favour of the matter . being 
' one of urgency in order to carry the motion; he would not declare 
it to he one of urgency under Standing Order 4. The issue 
\vas put to the vote and the Chairman amiouneed that the 
required proportion of votes was not reached. Mr. Tlall’s motion 
was then put and carried, and the debate accordingly adjourned. 

Mr. W. Osborn moved : — 

** That it is the duty of this Council to invite representatives. 

of the Landlords, the Tenant Farmers, and the Agricultural 

Labourers to join in an attempt to frame an agreed agricultural 
■ policy/' 

Mr. Nnnneley seconded the motion, which, after discussion, 
was, by leave, withdrawn. 

The Eeport of the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisoty 
Committee for England and Wales, dated August, 1921, was 
received by the Council. ' ^ 

^ ^ ^ » 


A NUMBER of farmers have failed to send their claims to 
the Ministry of Agriculture for payments in respect of wheat 
Late Claims provided for by 

Under the Com 
Production Acts. 


the recent Act of Parliament, or have sent 
them in later than 18th July, the last day 


fixed by Eegulation. In order to avoid 
hardship in individual cases it has been decided to extend the 
date to 3rd October next. 

The Ministry cannot undertake to make payments in respect 
"bf these late claims by 1st January next, but payment will be 
maide as soon after as possible. 

• A_^ claim form with ah explanatory note has already been 
sent direct fibtu the Ministry to all those persons who have 
'flllAd in an Agricultural Schedule, but have not made a claim, 
' and an aclcnohrledgment has hebn spuf oU -- ^ 
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Since 1904, the Ministry has published a Weekly Eeturn of 
Market Prices summarising the trade in the various classes of 

WpaWit agricultural produce and requisites at lead-^ 

w 1 #. -D ‘ markets throughout the country. The 

Eeturn includes a summary oi the trade 
movements generally, with more detailed reports regarding cer- 
tain selected markets, which are together representative of the 
trade of the country as a whole. Tables are included, showing 
in convenient form the average prices of the various commodities 
at each market week by" week. The Eeturn has hitherto been 
supplied to the public free, but, in view of the increased cost of 
printing and publishing, the Ministry has decided that after the 
end of this year it can be issued only to subscribers. The rate 
of subscription will be announced later. Farmers who do not 
already receive the Eeturn may obtain a specimen copy on 
application to the Ministry. 

^ ^ •5ff ^ ^ * 

A^^ article in the issue of this Jotimal for September, p. 540, 
gave an account of the Imperial Fruit Show to be held at the 
THniif Crystal Palace from 28th October to 5th 
Show November. Schedules relating to the Com- 

mercial Section, the Amateur Section, 
the Cider Section, and the Overseas Section, have now been 
issued, and fruit growers throughout this country, and the other 
parts of the Empire where apples are grown are now busy 
selecting from the general bulk the show^ fruit for competition 
in the various classes. 

Present information indicates that nearly 40,000 cases of 
apples will be exhibited at the Crystal Palace, and of these 
some 5,000 or 6,000 are expected from Canada. Such a display 
of apples should have the efiPect of attracting to the Crystal 
Palace the general consuming public of London and adjoin- 
ing centres. ■ 

The growers, and indeed the whole of the horticultural 
industry, now realise that a show of this importance provides 
a unique opportunity for further propaganda to interest the 
public in the use of apples, and so lead to a greater consump- 
tion, thus encouraging the industry to increase its acreage with- 
out the risk of the supply being in excess of the demand. 

The Federation of British Growers have in hand a project 
whereby samples of named varieties of apples will be supplied 
to the public, in order that they may become acauaiute^H witK 
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Union hope to put up an attractive stand dealing especially 
with the apple crop, while members of the Union are co-operat- 
ing to exhibit apples in the British Eihpire Class in the hope 
that the home-grown fruit may secure a premier place over 
the imported. The National Association of Eetailers are pro- 
viding prizes for an attractive Window Dressing Competition 
open to retailers throughout the United Kingdom. Show 
windows are to be dressed with apples during the week of the 
Imperial Fruit Show, and the prizes will be awarded by judg- 
ing photographs of the windows. Such a competition should 
be very attractive to the retail trade, and of considerable 
importance in attracting the public to the show, and in increas- 
ing their interest in the apple. 

It is understood that through the Wholesale Section of the 
trade arrangements have been made yuth a school of cookery for 
giving demonstrations in methods of cooking apples. 
The National Association of Cider Makers, in conjunc- 
tion with the Cider Institute of Bristol, are installing plant 
and machinery, and demonstrations in cider making will be 
given every day throughout the show. The Ministry is arrang- 
ing conferences, at which lectures will be given dealing with 
the various phases of fruit growing, and the value of the apple 
as an article of diet. Some lectures will be scientific, and 
some will be popular and of interest to the general public. 

The question of grading and packing, which has lately come 
so largely before British growers and the general public, will 
be strongly represented, and the Ministry has arranged for 
continuous demon.strations. It is probable that three of the 
most expert packers from Canada will be available to assist the 
Ministry on this occasion. 

A show conducted on these lines should guide growers 
to adopt the more approved methods of marketing ; help 
those engaged in the horticultural industry by providing 
information as to the requirements of the growers: and 
increase the consumption of apples by the public. 

* ' * * • * * 

Prbliminaev figures of the distribution of sittings of eggs 
and day-old chicks under the Ministry’s scheme during the 
■Bt Tk season are now available. Thei object 

*CIii of the scheme is to provide small-holders, 

cottagers and others with stock of good 
idiSuiriuiiiirioxi 1 * I '» » 
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eggs (to the nearest thousand) distributed in 1921 was ' over 
104,000, being a slight decrease on the figures for 1920 (118,000) 
but an increase of nearly 100 per cent, over those for 1919 
(53,000). The number of day-old chicks distributed was 
nearly 38,000, an increase of nearly 17,000 over the previous 
year and 35,000 above the figures for 1919. The total number 
of stations engaged in the work of distribution is now 256, 
showing an increase of 84 since last year and 93 more than in 
191:9. In 1921 the number of ducks’ eggs distrihited was 
nearly 1,600, as compared with leas than 100 in 1920, when 
the distribution of ducks’ eggs was included in the scheme. A 
beginning was made this year in distributing ducklings, over 
200 being distributed by 28 stations. The scheme is adminis- 
tered by local authorities, and in view of the necessity for 
economy and the fluctuating prices during the season, the 
distribution during 1921 is regarded as quite satisfactory. 

, ^ ^ ^ 

The Ministry of igriculture has issued an Order requiring 
that' no cOw or heifer which has calved prematurely shall be 
«i»ii ■!!> • »■• exposed at a market fair-ground or 

i ® sale-yard, or taken to a bull, within two 

• ° ^ months alter such premature calving, ex- 

eept that a cow or heifer may be sold pri- 
vately Or taken to a bull within that time if notice in writing of 
the premature calving is g^ven to the purchaser or bull-owmu' 
before the sale. If that notice is not given, or an animal is 
taken to market contrary to the provision mentioned, the owner 
or person in charge of the animal is liable to prosecution under 
the Order. A further clause of the Order requires that no such 
animal shall be turned out on any conimon or' unenclosed' land 
or in a field of othter place insufficiently fenced. The Order 
applies to the whole of Great Britain and comes into operation 
•on’ 1st October, 1921. 

: The position in regard, to this matter is that on 19th January, 
1920, the Ministry iniade an Order enabling Local Authoritieis 
to make regulations prohibiting the exposure in a market, or 
,the private. sale without notification pf'; premature calving, of any 
,,ppw.nr' heifer coming wythin the category mentione.d; Moat Local 
.[Authorities made: regulations, and some of those wbich did not, 
gaye. it as, theh : reason ; that yegulations' would be of little rise 
T.uplossihey.sgereigenerai 'throughout the: country. The Ministry 
.has also received reproeeptations from: several of the chief 
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many Local Authorities, urging that the Order should be made 
general and compulsory. The Minister has now taken this step 
after consultation with his Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

It should be mentioned that a successful method of immunising 
cows and heifers against the disease by vaccination has been 
elaborated at the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory. Over 20,000 
animals were vaccinated in 1920 in Great Britain. 

The vaccine can be obtained by applying to the Chief Veteri- 
nary Of&cer, Laboratory of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, New Haw, Weybridge, Surrey. 

* 


Under the Seeds Act, 1920, it is necessary in the case of a 
sale of any of the principal kinds of farm and garden seeds for 
_ act A t 1<19!n* a statement giving certain specified particu- 
<s • 1 regard to the quahty of the seeds 

mSt to be delivered to the purchaser at or 

of Sales of t>efore the fame of sale or delivery. In the 
_ , 1 oc of cereal seeds, however, it has been 

found ■ that supphes of new seed are 
required so urgently for autumn sowing that serious 
inconvenience is suffei-ed by the delay caused in having 
the necessary test carried out before delivery is effected. 
The Ministry has therefore issued a general licence 
authorising the sale of cereal seeds in England and Wales up to 
the 80th November of the year in which the seed is harvested, 
without declaring the particulars required under the Seeds Act 
at or before the time of sale or delivery, provided that such par- 
ticulars are declared in writing to the purchaser either in an 
invoice of the seeds, or in some other form, within one calendar 
month of the sale.* 

The particulars required to be stated in the case of a sale of 
cereal seed are the name and address of the seller ; that the seeds 
have been tested in accordance with the Seeds Act, 1.920 ; the dis- 
tinctive name of the variety, or if the distinctive name of the 
variety is not known, or the stock is mixed, a statement to that 
effect; and the percentage, of germination, provided that if the 
percomtage of germination is not less than the authorised 
minimum in each case, viz.. Wheat, 90;per cent., Barley 90 per 
cent., Oats 86 per cent. i Eye 80 per cept-, a statement tpAhat 
■ effect, which shall include the authorised minimum percentage 
of germination, shall he. sufideient, ; 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER IN 
THE EARLY 19 th CENTURY. 

J. L. Hammond. 

In the Middle Ages England as a rural society differed little 
from the other parts of western Europe. The unit of government 
was the manor. The origin of the manor is the topic of some 
of the most famous of the controversies of scholars and his- 
torians. With those discussions we need not trouble ourselves; 
it is sufficient for our purposes to note that the men and women 
living in the villages contained in the manor had certain duties 
and certain rights. They had to perform certain services in 
return for which they enjoyed a certain status. Nothing is more 
important or more interesting in the history of the different 
nations of Europe than the circumstances under which this 
ancient society was dissolved. Why, and under what conditions 
did the peasant smwive in certain countries, and why, and under 
what conditions did he disappear in others? The most illu- 
minating discussion of these historical changes is to be found 
in the address that Professor Ashley gave to the International 
Congress of Historical Studies a few years ago. He showed in 
that address how closely related are these social changes to the 
type and form of government which was in existence at the time. 

Prance and England. — The contrast can be put most 
effectively by noting the difference between France and I'lnghmd. 
In France in the eighteenth century the bulk of the French 
peasants were customary tenants of one kind or another. They 
retained a number of obligations from the old feudal system, 
but subject to these services they held the land they cultivated 
with some degree of independence. The noble was a courtier 
rarely living on his estate, and the actual government of the 
district was in the hands of an oflScial of the Crown known as 
the intendant. The Eevolution had two consequences of great 
importance to the peasant. First and chief it released him with 
a stroke of the pen from all dues and services that he owed to 
his lord. That is, he became the unqualified owner of his 
holding. He was no longer obliged to carry his corn to the 
lord’s mill to be ground, or to pay all kinds of tribute on all 
Mnds of occasion. Further, though rich men bought a great deal 
of the land that was confiscated when the Church and the 
emigrant noblemen were disunssASBAd o, >01+0111 QyYi/i,ir.+ nt 
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If we turn to England we find that the old village was dis- 
solved in a very different manner. The agrarian revolution 
which began with the conclusion of the IGth century and was in 
full force between the middle of the eighteenth and the middle 
of the nineteenth centuries destroyed the village as a society 
of men with common rights, changing the population from men 
with rights and property of one kind or another into landless 
wage earners. Before that revolution, over most of rural Eng- 
land the normal inhabitant of the English village had certain 
common rights. In many cases he owned a strip of the commoir 
fields ; in most he had the right to common pasture. At the time 
at which this society was taken to pieces the government of 
England was in the hands of an aristocracy which, unlike the 
French aristocracy,' lived on the land, and took an active part 
in local government. To this class it seemed ob-vious that the 
whole system of agricultural life, of which this common- field 
farming was a part, was retrograde. It believed that the- agri- 
cultural labourer would be more effective than the ’ peasant, 
that the possession of rights and some degree of independence 
discouraged men and women from putting forth their best 
energies, and that the real stimulus to industry was the pressure 
of poverty. A writer at the time put this view very well when 
he said that the use of common land by labourers operates upon 
the mind as a sort of independence, and that among the advan- 
tages that would follow the enclosing of the common “the 
labourers will work every day in the year, their children will 
be put out to labour early, and the subordination of the lower 
ranks of society, which in the present time is so much wanted, 
will be thereby considerably secured.” 

Enclosures. — With these ideas in the ascendant it was not 
likely that the rights either of the individual peasant or of the 
village as a peasant society would be carefully protected in the 
process of enclosure, or the process by which the individualist 
farming was substituted for the old confused economy. In truth 
they were almost wholly disregarded. When an enclosure was 
carried out by Act of Parliament the procedure was by private 
Bill. Commissioners were appointed to inquire into local rights 
and to make the enclosure award. Only two interests were 
formally and definitely protected in the Bill : the interest of the 
lord of the manor, and the interest of the owner of the tithe. 
The individual proprietor and the indmdual commoner had to 
make out his case as best he could, and when he received com- 
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could only sell because he could not afford the expense of fencing. 
■•Of course in hundreds of cases a small commoner- could 'not 
make out a ease at all. He was uneducated and about his rights 
he knew little, except that as long as he could remember he had 
kept a cow, driven geese across the waste, pulled his fuel out of 
the brush-wood and cut turf from the common, and that his 
father had done all these things before him. It followed, there- 
fore, that in nine cases out of ten on an enclosure the peasant 
vanished, and the inhabitants of the village became wage earners 
and nothing more. Thus, when the mediaeval village disappeared 
in France, the various Frenchmen who were called peasants 
became landowners, where in England they became wage earners. 

England and Prance thus present examples of the dissolution 
of the old village society under the influence in the one ease of aris- 
tocratic and in the other case of revolutionary ideas. We might 
find" another contrast in the histories of Prussia and Bavaria. It 
was thought until lately that Stein and Hardenberg did for the 
peasant in Prussia what the French Eevolution did for the 
peasant in France. Professor Ashley shows that this view was 
mistaken. The Prussian peasant was enfranchised on much 
harsher terms, for the peasants had to surrender from one-third 
to a half of their holdings to compensate their lords for the loss 
of their labour services. This operation was carried out at a 
time when the landlord class was very powerful in Prussia. In 
Bavaria, on the other hand, the abolition of serfdom and the 
dissolution of the old system took place in the middle of the last 
century, and as half the duchy had been in the hands of 
ecclevsiastieal bodies down to the nineteenth century, there was 
not a powerful landlord class, and the peasants were consequently 
enfranchised on much easier terms. 

We may put it broadly then that England got rid of serfdom 
earlier than the Continent, but that the general conditions on 
which the mediaeval village was finally re-arranged were pre- 
‘ scribed by an all-powerful landlord class. This, as Professor 
Ashley has pointed out, had very important consequences. It 
" is true of almost every society down to the eighteenth century 
that there were reasons of state for preserving the peasantry 
and reasons of class interest for dissolving it. Mr. ‘Tawney’s 
brilliailt book on "‘ The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury shows these motives in conflict in the struggles over the 
* Enclosures of that age. The interests of peace, deience; order, 
" fed revenue all demanded in the eyes of ‘proMneht statesmen 
at that time (as they demanded in the eyes of a continental 
'‘^■4ilfer‘ like 'Mfee'-TMrese'’ dr -'’Frederick''’ William the '-'Third bi 
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Prussia) that the peasantry should not be torn from the soil ; the . 
commercial interests__of a powerful class pulled in the contrary 
direction. ^At the time of the 18th .century agrarian revolution 
in England tiiere was no such conscious conflict. The, landlord . 
class which controlled the Government saw no antithesis between 
the reasons of state and the reasons of class interest. In their 
minds public policy and. private interest, pointed , the same way. 
Their power was absolute and they used it to destroy a village 
society which seemed to them barbarous and obsolete. The . 
ideal village, in their view was not a society linked together by 
a system of. common rights, but a society in which the squire was 
supreme, the greatest encouragement was : given tOi the applica- 
tion of capital to farming, and the actual tilling of the soil was 
carried out by a proletariat. 

Sir John Sinclair, first President of the Board of Agriculture 
of that time, said what most enlightened people thought.: The 
idea of having lands in common, it has been justly remarked, is 
to be derived from that barbarous state of society, when men 
were stranger to any higher occupation than those of hunters or j 
E'heplierds, or had only just tasted the advantages to be reaped 
from, the cultivation of the earth.” And almost every, 
enlightened person would have agreed that the. worst thing to 
do in reforming this barbarous system would be to turn the liian 
who worked on the soil into an owner. McCulloch, the cele- 
brated economist, predicted that in half a century France would 
pay for her blunder in this respect by finding herself “the 
greatest pauper warren in Europe.” 

There was a sense, of course, in which it was quite true that , 
the interests of the class in power were identical witli the 
interests of the nation, liord Ernie has shown in his judicial 
survey of the problem in his classical history “ English Farming 
Past and Present,” that the old eonmaon field system, as it was 
conducted, could not have met the growing and urgent needs 
of the English people. The French War and the industrial revo- 
lution, coming together, changed the balance and p..oblem of 
English economic life. There was the pressure of a great emer- 
gency, throwing England on her. own resources: there was the 
rapid increase of population in industrial towns that produced 
no food. England had to make her soil more productive or 
starve. This need accelerated the process of enclosure.-, If this 
problem had not arisen England might have* remained for 
another generation the kind of society for which Bean Inge 
' cherishes siieli regrets, as ' readers of his book, “Outspoken 
Essays,”, will remember, and the extinction of the old village 
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society would have been a slower process. Eeform was essential, 
not merely for the sake of the future, for reform of that kind is 
commonly neglected till the crisis comes, but for the immediate 
wants of the moment. And reform is difficult in peasant societies 
where men look to the past more than to the future, and honour 
custom more than science, piety more than enterprise. 

Leadership of Landlords. — ^It was true also that the leader- 
ship the landlords claimed was justified as a rule by their seiwices. 
Not only were they, in contrast to the French aristocrats, men of 
great public spirit, who served their counties and their villages 
with devotion and industry : they were in notable instances the 
pioneers of the great improvements that marked this phase of 
English agriculture. It would be difficult to name a Cabinet 
Minister of the time, Pitt and Fox excepted, who counted for 
so much in the life of the England of that time as Coke of Nor- 
folk. Here was an opportunity and the men to seize it, a crisis 
and the men to meet it. One reason why enclosure bills went 
through Parliament with so little scrutiny was that the advan- 
tage of putting agriculture under the direction of men with 
capital, knowledge and foresight and of removing every obstacle 
to their exertions were so 'self-evident that the details seemed to 
possess in comparison very trifling importance. One speaker 
put it in the House of Commons that he supported every en- 
closure bill as a matter of course because enclosures could not 
be too rapid or too sweeping. 

Evils of the Revolution. — ^Unfortunately the social evils of 
this revolution were not less striking than the economic advan- 
tages. For the enclosures carried out in this spirit, with or 
without an Act of Paliament, spelt ruin to the poorer classes 
who took part either as small farmers or as cottagers and 
labourers in the economy of the old village. The great majority 
received nothing under the enclosure awards : those who did 
receive an allotment could not as a rule put it to any use either 
because they could not afford to fence it or because it was value- 
less without a right of pasture on the common. Of the men who 
were dispossessed some emigrated to America and some to the 
new industrial towns,* where they supplied the new industrial 
system with enterprise or with labour. Some of the chief names 
in the history of the cotton industry, Peel and Fielden among 
them, take us back to an enclosure. But the great majority 
remained in their villages, sinking into the position of a 
labourer without rights. The great bulk of agricultural work 
was now carried on for the first time by men without any rights 
on the soill Few of the enthusiasts for enclosure foresaw all the 
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wnseq lienees of this momentous change or realised that some 
provision must be made for it. As it happened, the event that 
forced this problem on the public mind was the event that had 
accelerated enclosure. The French: War brought recurring 
spells of scarcity and famine prices, and during the French War 
the harvests were as a rule poor ; in particular they were disas- 
trously bad in the years 1795, 1799 and 1800. 

Degradation of English Life by Doles from the Eates. — The 
year 1795 therefore marked an important crisis. The labourer 
had raised a good part of his own food under the old system and 
he had never been dependent entirely on his wages. He had now 
lost his cow, his geese, his fuel, and he had to rely on his wages, 
buying at the shop or from a farmer who was not always anxious 
for his custom, the food he had formerly produced himself. Thus 
scarcity and high prices hit him much harder than they would 
have hit him under the old system. By 1795 his wages no 
longer supported him. Something had to he done unless he was 
to starve. Some observers argued that the right policy was to 
set up a minimum wage. Arthur Young was himself in favour 
<jf this plan and it was supported by two clergymen who had 
great knowledge of the state of the villages and great and wise 
sympathy with the unfortunate labourers. One was Hewlett, 
the Vicar of Dunmow, and the other Davies, the Eector of Bark- 
ham in Berkshire, the author of a singularly interesting and 
illuminating book called ‘‘The Labourer in Husbandry.” The 
proposal was taken up by Whitbread in Parliament, and it had 
the support of Fox and Grey, but it was rejected at the instance 
•of Pitt who denounced it as economically unsound. The plan 
adopted in its stead is famous in history as one of the capital 
•causes of the degradation of English life in the first thirty years 
of the nineteenth century. 

This method takes its name from Speenhamland, noA? part of 
Newbury, where a meeting of Berkshire magistrates was held 
at the Pelican Inn, on 6th May, 1795, to consider the problem. 
The Chairman of the meeting, Charles Dundas, the Member for 
Berkshire, afterwards Ijord Amesbury, who Avas in the chair, 
was in favour of using the power given to the magistrates by the 
Act of Elizabeth to fix wages, but he was defeated and the 
meeting decided instead to adopt a scheme for supplementing 
wages from, the rates on the plan that soon spread to other 
tcounties. The resolution that was passed may be given 

“Resolved, that it is not expedient for the magistrates to grant that 
assistance by regulating the wages of day labourers according to the 
directions of the Statutes of the 5th Blizabeth and 1st James: But the 
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Magistrates very earnestly recommend to the Farmers and others througlv 
out the county to increase the Pay of their Labourers in proportion to the 
present Price of Provisions : and agreeably thereto the Magistrates now 
present have unanimously Resolved, that they will in their several 
Divisions, make the following calculations and allowances for the relief of 
all poor and industrious men and their families, who, to the satisfaction of 
the Justices of their parish, shall endeavour (as far as they can) for their 
own support and maintenance, that is to say, when the gallon loaf of 
. second flour, weighing 8 lbs. lloz. shall cost one shilling, then every poor 
and industrious man shall have for his own support 3/- weekly either 
produced by his own or his family’s labour or an allowance from the poor 
rates, and for the support of his wife and every other of his family 1/6. 
When the'gallon loaf shall cost 1/4 then every poor and industrious man 
shall have 4/- weekly for his own and 1/10 for the support of every other 
of bis family. And so in proportion as the price of bread rises or falls' 
,(that is to say) 3d. to the man and Id. to every other of the family on 
every penny which the loaf rises above a shilling.” 

On the same day the Mayor of Basingstoke presided over a 
meeting in that town at which a resolution was adopted in favour 
of fixing wages rather than making doles on this principle from 
the rates, hut it. was the dole system that won in the country 
and by 1834 it was, in force everywhere in England except in the 
two counties of Durham and Northumberland. 


The Poor Law of 1834. — The dole system lasted till 1834 
when it was abolished by the new Poor Law. By that time it 
was generally condemned on the sufficient grounds that it was 
bringing the parishes to bankruptcy and the labourers to hope- 
less improvidence. The Eeport of the Coimnissioners on the 
Poor Laws gave several examples of the first of these results. 

• The expenditure in Slaugham with a population of 740 was 
il,706. ‘‘ This large sum was spent principally in orders on 

the village shop for flour, clothes, butter, &c. The tradesmen 
serve the office of overseer by turns : the two last eonld neither 
read nor write.” The effect of the system in destroying all 
motives for thrift in the labourer was obvious, for it meant in 
practice that only men who were qualified to receive relief as 
paupers were eligible for employment. A witness before the 
Poor Law Commission of 1834 told the following story: — 


The case of a man who has worked for me will show the effect of 
the parish system in preventing frugal habits. This is a hard workings 
industrious man liamed William Williams. He is married aud had saved 
^me money to the amount ‘of about £70, and had two cows : lie had also 
a sow and ten ' pigs. He had got a cottage well furnislied: he was a 
member of a benefit dub at Meopham, from which lie received 8s, a week 
when he was ill, ' He. was beginning to learn to read and write and sent 
bis ehildreu to the Sunday school. He ]md a legacy of about £46 but ho 
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got his other money together by saving from his fair wages as a waggoner. 
Some circumstances occurred which obliged me to part with him. The 
consequence of this labouring man having been frugal and saved money, 
and got cows, was that no one would employ him, although his superior 
character as a workman was well known in the parish. He told me at 
the time I was obliged to part with him : ‘Whilst I have these things I 
shall get no work ; I must part with them all : I must be reduced to beg- 
gary before anyone will employ me.’ I was compelled to part with him 
last Michaelmas : he has not yet got work, and he has no chance of get- 
ting any until he has become a pauper : for until then the paupers will be 
preferred to him,” 

A man who had any property, if it was savings or a cottage 
or a few animals, could not receive help from the rates : a man 
who did not receive help from the rates could not get any farmer 
to employ him. The Poor Law designed to help bad become a 
vicious circle from which the poor man could find no escape. 

The Roundsman System, — In the old village there had been 
a number of persons who were partly farmers and partly 
labourers. There were again a number of labourers who when 
employment was scarce could find work to occupy themselves, 
in collecting fuel, cutting turf and looking after their live stock. 
/V good many observers, reflecting on the great stimulus that 
might be given to agriculture by organisation, concentration, 
and the proper division of labour had regarded this kind of dual 
life as a great obstacle. Under the Speenhamland system the 
labourer was deprived not merely of these aids to independence 
but of any power to bargain for himself about his labour. He 
had to take any wage that the farmer chose to give him and to 
receive the rest of his subsistence from the parish in a form that 
made him a kind of serf. An Act of Parliament known as 
Gilbert’s Act, passed in 1782, had introduced a system, called 
‘‘ the roundsman system,” by which the parish distributed un- 
employed labourers among the parishioners, the parish paying 
two-thirds of their wages, and the employer one-third. By the 
Speenhamland system every labourer became a pauper in the 
sense that his wages were eked out by a dole from the rates. 

If a labourer was in private employment, the difference 
between the wage his master chose to give him and the recog- 
nised minimum was made up by the parish. Those labourers 
who could not find employment were shared out among the 
ratepayers or else their labour was sold to employers by the 
parish at a low rate, the parish contributing what was needed 
tC) bring the labourers* receipts up to scale. The roundsman 
system has been described by Crabbe : — 

B 
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“ Alternate masters now their slave command 
Urge the weak efforts of his feeble hand, 

And when his age attempts its task in vain, 

With ruthless taunts, of laxy poor complain.” 

Under this plan the depression of wages was inevitable. 
During the war the plan seemed to work because prices were 
high, farming was exceedingly profitable and unemployment not 
very general. After the peace came, however, it was no longer 
possible to absorb the redundant labour, with a population 
increasing rapidly, in this wasteful roundsman system. In 
Buckinghamshire in 1828 wages were 3s. a week for single 
and 6s. a week for married men, and witnesses from different 
parts of the country gave the same accounts of wages that were 
far below subsistence level. The only exceptions were the 
counties in the .North where the Speenhamland method had not 
been .applied. The strain on the parish system became acute 
and it was met by reducing the subsistence scale. In a report 
of the old Board of Agriculture we have an account of the scale 
fixed in Northamptonshire in 1816 and it shows a decline from 
the scale fixed at Speenhamland in 1795. We have another scale 
in the Eeport of the Committee on the Poor Laws which shows 
that in Wiltshire in 1817 a man was allowed little more than 
half of the allowance of 1795. In Hampshire and in Dorset 
•scales were fixed in 1822 and 1826 that mark a further drop, and 
in his Political Economy,” published in 1825, McCulloch says, 
” The allowance scales now issued from time to time by the 
magistrates are usually framed on the principle that every 
labourer should have a gallon loaf of standard wheaten bread 
weekly for every member of his family and one ovei: : that is 
four loaves for three persons, five for four, six for five and so on.” 
Thus we see that the standard of subsistence had fallen by fifty 
per cent, between 1795 and 1825, or we may say that a man and 
his wife in 1825 were allowed only as much as a single man in 
1795. That of itself would be sufficient evidence of the deteriora- 
tion in the circumstances and prospects of the labourer. Yet, 
to understand fully his bitterness we must recollect that the 
labourers who were now sent on their roundsman job or, as in 
some cases, put up to auction in the parishes,' had often known 
what it was to be independent men living not altogether on 
wages but on their own resources as small farmers or cottagers 
with common rights, and that almost all of them inherited the 
traditions of such a life. 

The Cxame Laws. — There was not a uniform administration 
of this system and the practice varied in different districts. In 
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many cases, only the wages received during the last week or 
fortnight were taken into account, and thus the allowance would 
be paid sometimes to persons who were not in need. This 
accounts for the fact stated by Thorold Bogers that there were 
labourers who actually saved money under this system, but 
generally speaking it was true that it was impossible to maintain 
life on the allowance fixed in the years after the war. In this 
extremity the labourers kept themselves and their families by 
poaching. At no time since the old forest laws were passed by 
the first Norman Kings has poaching been so important an ele- 
ment in English life as it was in the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century. One witness before the Committee on the 
Game Laws said that in a village of which he knew the whole 
village poached, the constable included. The Duke of Richmond 
stated in the House of Commons that one in seven of the criminal 
convictions of the country in the years 1827-1830 were convic- 
tions under the Game Laws. The number of persons so con- 
victed was 8,502, many of them being under eighteen. Cobbett 
tells us that a gentleman in Surrey asked a young man who was 
cracking stones on the road side, how he could live on half a 
crown a w^eek. I don’t live on it,” he said. How do you 
live then? “ Why,” said he, “ I poach: it is better to be 
hanged than to be starved to death.” 

The Visiting Justices of the Prisons in Bedfordshire repoi*ted 
in 1827 that more than one-third of the commitments during 
the last quarter in that county had been commitments ior 
offences against the Game Laws. In many parishes in tills 
county the wages given to young unmarried agxicultiiral 
labourers, in the full strength and vigour of life, seldom exceed 
Bs. or Bs, fkl. a week, paid to them generally under the descrip- 
tion of roundsmen, by the overseers out of the poor rates: and 
often in the immediate vicinity of the dwellings of such half- 
starved labourers there are abundantly stocked preserves of 
game, in which, during a single night, these dissatisfied young 
men can obtain a rich booty by snaring hares or taking or killing 
pheasants.” It was in consequence of the steady increase of 
poaching amid the great distress of the time that the Game Laws 
were made more and more drastic until our code became in some 
respects the most severe in Europe. 

Schemes for Improvement of the ^Conditions of Labour. — It 
must not be supposed that the governing class w’-as indifferent 
to ah this wretchedness and poverty. The speeches of land- 
owmers in both Houses of Parliament are full of laments about 
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it. Ivaii Marx, a bitter critic of the England of those times ^ 
admitted that there was one respect in which England set a 
good example ; she was continually holding inquiries and pub- 
lishing facts about her social problems. At this time there were 
frequent investigations into the Poor Laws and the Game Laws, 
and Parliamentary committees were constantly trying to find 
out what was the matter. The truth was that under the influence 
of a great economic stimulus and a great national danger Parlia- 
ment had carried out a revolution which had had beneficent 
consequences in increasing the food resources of the country at 
a time when that increase was urgently needed, and it was quite 
helpless in the face of these unexpected results. This sudden 
and perplexing social problem bewildered most people. In the 
back of their minds they believed it insoluble. 

Eemedies were suggested by men of experience and knowledge. 
Such were Eden, Arthur Young, Cobbett, and Lord Suffield, all 
of whom at different times proposed schemes for providing 
labourers with cottages and allotments. All these schemes 
assumed, in opposition to the general notion of the time, that 
independence was not a bad but a good influence in a man’s 
life : acting as a spur to his industry and thrift. Arthur Young 
proposed that twenty millions should be spent in endowing half 
a million families with cottages and allotments : the fee simple 
to be vested in the parish, the cottage and land to revert to the 
parish if the father or his family became chargeable to the rates. 
The proposal was made at a time when a General Bill for facili- 
tating and cheapening enclosure was before Parliament. Young 
made the proposal because in his travels about the country he 
had been appalled by the general avalanche of pauperism under 
which the villages were sinking, and he noticed that wherever 
there were cottagers who had kept together a little property or 
retained their rights of pasture they had escaped the common 
fate. His pamphlet is a moving document, showing how painful' 
an impression the scenes he had witnessed had made on his mind. 
He was supported by Sir John Sinclair, the first President 
of the old Board of Agriculture, but the Board was now in other 
hands and though Young was Secretary the publication was 
private and not official. It was Young’s hope that the General 
Enclosure Bill, then before Parliament, would be amended in 
order to make provision for cottagers in future enclosures, but 
Ms hope was disappointed. Cobbett sketched a similar plan 
in a letter to William Windham, published in Ms Political 
Eegister ; and Lord Suffield, well known for his noble exertions 
as a Prison Eeformer, tried in vain to get liord Grey’s Govern- 
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inent to adopt this policy in 1831 after the riots of the winter 
;Of 1830^ and their terrible punishment. Up and down the country 
there were individual landowners and individual parsons who 
managed to introduce schemes of this kind into enclosure Bills 
or into the administration of particular estates, generahy with 
most satisfactory results, but the general opinion in enlightened 
circles was unfavourable. 

For the teaching of Malthus was in fashion and most people 
argued that any reform of this kind would stimulate the increase 
of population in which they saw at once the great mischief and 
the great danger of their age. The drastic surgery of the Poor 
Law of 1834, described by Thorold Eogers as necessary, inop- 
portune and unjust,’' represented the views of the majority of 
the time; the school known as the “ Vice and Misery ” school 
because it held that it was only by these terrible agents that 
Nature prevents man from increasing faster than his food. A 
powerful attack was made on that creed by Michael Sadler, the 
Tory Member for Newark, chiefly known as the leader of fac- 
tory reform, in the House of Commons in 1831, in a speech 
that contains a most interesting review of the agricultural con- 
ditions of the time. 

A monumental volume has lately been published by a Cam- 
bridge scholar describing the different types of agricultural 
society that are to be found in the records of classical literature. 
Mr. Heitland traces in this book “ Agricola ’’ the development 
of Latin farming through its different phases. We see the small 
farmer, the man who fought the early wars of the republic, 
working with a small staff of domestic slaves. He gives way to 
the great capitalist farmer who employs the slaves that were 
swept into Italy from all the populations that were conquered 
by Roman arms. These unhappy exiles lived in ergastula ” 
and we think of them chiefly in connection with the exploits of 
Spartacus, the Thracian, who led his fellow slaves to a 
short-lived victory over^ Roman armies. Then there comes a 
check to this process because the slave supply from this source 
declines under the Empire and the work of cultivation is done 
by Roman coloni, tenant farmers. As their embarrassments and 
difficulties grow, these men lose their status and sink to the 
position of serfs. Thus in all ages we are confronted with this 
same problem, of finding under what type of human society 
agriculture Can best serve her two great purposes, as the source 
of food and the mother of men. In that tormenting tragedy the 
history of the English labourer in the years that followed th^ 
great struggle with Napoleon makes a significant episode. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY CATTLE 

IN DENMARK. 


Habalb Fabek, 

Agricultural Commissioner to the Danish Government. 


In the year 1920 the Danish Milk Eecording Societies cele- 
brated their 25th anniversary, the first Society, at Yejen, Jut- 
land, having started operations in 1895. The Associated Danish 
Agricultural Societies marked this jubilee by publishing a report 
containing a series of articles describing the various features of 
the development during these 25 years. One of the articles, 
by Jobs. Petersen-Dalum,, the son and now the successor of the 
founder and director of the Dalum Agricultural and Dairy School, 
deals with the Infiuence of Milk Eecording on the Breeding of 
Dairy Oattle. The following remarks are based chiefly on that 
article and on a paper read in January, 1919, by Peter Aug. 
Morkeberg (Live Stock Commissioner to the Danish Government) 
on The Cattle Breeding Societies in Funen during 25 years."’ 
I am also indebted to Mr. Morkeberg for various hints and addi- 
tional information. 

The aims of the first Society, “ Yejen Kontrolforening,”'*^ 
were to ascertain the quantity and quality (percentage of milk 
fat) of the milk yield of individual cows, the amount of fodder 
consumed, and the relation between yield of milk and consump- 
tion of fodder. The sphere of action of the Danish Milk Eecord- 
ing Societies have since been stated to be : — 

1. The Societies ascertain the yield of milk and of butter 
and the increase in live Weight obtained from 100 food units ; 

2 . They estimate the value of the animal as a producer and 
ofier the chief guide when selecting animals for breeding ; 

3. They induce farmers to keep accounts of farming; 

I. All branches of farming should gradually be included in 
the operation, of the Societies: 

5. The Eeoord -keeping us done in the cheapest manner by 
forming special Societies for the purpose. 

Th^'first object of milk recording, the importance of which 
should be readily undetstood by all dairy farmers, is tb discover 
those cows in t he herd which produce too little "milk and butter 

* reason why Danish Milk Eecording Sdcieties are called Control 
Sobietieer ^ven oh pag’e llO’in ihy book, Co^-opbratidn id Dtoish 
culture,” 19/18 :\LongniaB9,, Green & (b. , . , . . 
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to pay for the 'fodder consumed and which are therefore kept at 
a distinct loss to the farmer and to the country. When the Vejeii 
Society had been working for one year a report was published 
in which it' was shown that the best cow belonging to members 
of the Society produced a pound of butter at the cost of 6d., 
while the poorest cow produced a pound at the cost of 2s. 8d. ! 
Cows like the latter should, of course, be fattened off and killed 
as soon as possible. 

Of even greater importance, however, is the help or guidance 
which the results of milk recording offer the farmer in his efforts 
to breed dairy cattle for milk production. This was seen clearly 
by the men who started the movement in 1895 ; indeed, the desire 
to obtain reliable information on which to base the breeding of 
cows with a large yield of rich milk was the chief reason which 
induced the farmers to form the Vejen Society. By 25 years’ 
work the milk recording societies have gradually secured a 
hitherto unknown reliability in the breeding of dairy cattle. 
By recording the yield of milk and butter the farmer would learn 
not only which cows should be got rid of, but which were the 
“ butter cows,” cows yielding a large amount of milk and butter 
fat, and these he would use preferably to breed from. In the 
by-laws of many of the Danish Control Societies, or Milk 
Recording Societies, the principal aim is stated to be “based 
on records of the yields of milk as to quantity and quality, and of 
the fodder consumed, to determine whether the keeping of dairy 
cattle yields a profit, and to help to form strains of dairy cattle 
producing an increased yield of hitter.’' The Danish Govern- 
ment has in vafions ways helped cattle breeding by grants. By 
the Law of 1902 on Breeding of Domestic Animals the Government 
granted £6,700 to the Milk Recording Societies on condition 
that “ the Society should have for its aim to make dairy farming 
more profitable by examining into the feeding of the individual 
cows and their yield of milk by quantity and quality, and to 
help to form strains of dairy cattle producing a higher yield of 
hitter.” The grant was renewed by the Iiaw of 1912, which 
reduced or withdrew most other grants to cattle breeding. The 
milk recording society should have at least 10 members with 200 
cows, and the^grant to each society was not to exceed £10. 

When Danish, farmers, in the ’seventies and ’eighties of last 
century, gradually learned. tO' appreciate the importance of dairv 
faming they tried to improve the yield by better feeding and 
better* selection of ariim.als for breeding. The mearis of jtidging 
the cattle, at shows and at Home, were restricted to a considera- 
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tion of their exterior, their build, so-called milk sign, such as 
size of udder, Guenon's mirror and so on. Only a few pro'khinent 
breeders knew anything about the yield of milk of, their cows, 
none knew about the richness of the milk. Breeders suffered not 
only from the uncertainty in the valuation of the individual cow 
as a milk producer, but they were also uncertain as to the ability 
of the cow to transmit her character as a milk producer to her 
progeny. Even more difficult was the selection of the male 
animal with a view to improved yield of milk. 

The milk recording societies brought about a change by 
enabling the best productive cows to be picked out. The study 
of the milk records was bound to cause an increase in the average 
production, by eliminating the bad milkers and by breeding from 
the good milkers. Concurrently a more liberal feeding was 
adopted, the fodder being apportioned between the cows in pro- 
portion to their yields. Because of the influence of the better 
feeding it is impossible to say exactly what was the influence to 
be ascribed to the milk recording societies, but the influence of 
the general improvement in methods of breeding and rearing 
of dairy cattle is easily perceptible. Take, for example, the 
figures in the following table calculated from the records of the 
milk recording societies in Funen/ In 1909 the total number of 
cows and of heifers which had calved in the island of Funen 
was' 158,500. The following average figures are calculated from 
the records of all cows belonging to members of the milk record- 
ing societies, whether in milk or not, whether in calf or not : — 



Number 

Yield 

Percentage 

TifM 

Tear- 

of COWB, 

of miZh, 

of fat. 

of Imtter 

1899-1900 

5,467 

6,822 

3-36 

255 

1902-03 

17,662 

7,410 

3-41 

282 

1905-06 

33,903 

7,240 

3-47 

' 279 

1908-09 

40,788 

7,473 

3*49 

290 

i911-12 

30,757 

7,667 

3*52 

301 

1913-14 

41,591 

7,832 

3-52 

308 

1915-16 

40,116 

7,938 

3*55 

323 


Similar results were obtained in other districts, but showing a 
slightly smaller increase than for the societies of Funen. In 
judging these figures it should be borne in mind that for the 
different years they refer to different animals, and particularly 
that every year there are included new herds which have not 
been previously tested. The progress in individual societies, tod 
still more in individual herds, is often very much greater. 

Famfiy Herdboote^^ the general rule in Danish dairy 

fanning that the farmer breeds his own cattle. He will select 






IJull of lied Diuiish Dairy Ilrml, ‘- Dan” (Heivlbook -ino). 
Oione)': Ui-ul Hajiscu, Kollekolle. 

‘‘ Dan ” yielded, on an averaj>e duriii^u' I, he year 11)12-11)111 
ia lb. of Milk. :kS‘i j)er cent, of Fat, ISS lb. of ‘Butter. 








Fig. ;{. — Bull of Jnllaud Breed, •* Bilua. iraiiiubjil ” (Ifurdliuok 
5 \ ears old wlieu i)li(j(o.^ra.|)lu!<(. 

OtvHch^i Sattru[)-J\lujibjcr<j: HatUc Breedin^^' Soeiel j. 
Average annual yield of Darn for 3 years : 10, 1S7 Ih. of Milk 3*55 per eeiii. 


Average annual yield during S) y 
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from among his cows the healthy and well-built animals giving 
the highest yields, and breed from these, and in order the better 
to secure these characters in the progeny he will use in-breeding 
or line-breeding, and thereby form families. It is not enough 
for him to know that the cows he breeds from have the produc- 
tive qualities he desires to find again in the progeny ; it is equally 
or even more important that he should know whether the cows 
have the ability to transmit these qualities to the progeny, either 
female or male. The greater the number of high yielding 
animals a cow can count among her ancestors the more likely 
she is to pass on the quality of high yield to her progeny. It 
therefore became of the greatest importance to farmers to 
know as much as possible about the descent of their dairy cattle, 
and for this reason family herdbooks were introduced, and the 
value of these depends to a great extent on the work of the 
milk recording societies. These family herdbooks are a special 
Danish feature, and are now kept by about 2,000 breeders, 
naturally including the very best of them. 

Private herdbooks were kept by a few prominent breeders as 
far back as the sixties of last century, with the object of breeding 
cattle true to race or breed. The Family Herdbook is an inven- 
tion of Mr. Morkeberg, or rather, it is the result of his idea of 
putting into practical shape what he had learnt from prominent 
breeders in Great Britain during his early visits. Breeders spoke 
to him about “ families ” or ‘‘ tribes ” within their herds, and 
by families they meant the descendants from a certain cow 
tracing the descent only through the female side. These families 
differed from one another in certain characters. It was easier 
to keep in one’s mind a picture, so to speak, of a large herd, 
when the animals in it were grouped in tribes or families. This 
led Morkeberg in 1891 to draw up a family herdbook for the large 
and excellent herd of dairy cattle at Ourupgaard, belonging to 
Mr. Tesdorpf, who had kept records of the milk yield of his cows 
since 1860. The milk records were entered for each cow in the 
family herdbook. At that time there was no practical means of 
estimating the richness , of the milk. These family herdbooks 
acquired an additional value for the breeding of dairy cattle for 
milk production from the time when the milk recording societies 
furnished reliable information on the yield of milk of individual 
cows by quality as well as by quantity, which inforniation is 
noted in the herdbooks. Further, the milk recording societies 
did not restrict their action to furnishing fibres for yield: 
they made the headings in their journals comprise all the 
information required for the family herdbook- 
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Following are two specimen pages of the Bood of Record 
Sheets used by the Milk Recording Societies of Funen, giving, 
in the headings, the particulars of breeding, and below, the milk 
record of the cow for the year 1919-20, the latter being here 
condensed and translated into English weights and measures. 
ZBFTPAGE: 

Year 1919/20. Cow No. 7. Name: Frigga VIII. (Continued on 

right page), 

Sire : Kristoti:er Damgaard." Herdbook No, 1,26G. Born 21/0/09, ou the 
farm of Fr. Hansen, Damgaard. 

Dam ; No. 13, Frigga V. Herdbook . Born 26/8/07, on the farm of 
A. Nielsen, Norremosegaard Kvoerndriip. 

Winter term, 1 Oct, 1919, to 30 Apr., 1920. 

On this page are entered details of nine milk records : date, 
weight of milk, and percentage of fat. From these are calculated : 
total weight of milk, and of butter, and number of kg. milk with 
one per cent, of fat, for each period covered by a record, the 
period having as far as possible an equal number of days before 
and after the day when the milk record was taken. The number 
of food units of fodder consumed are also entered, specifjdng 
cakes, other concentrates, roots, hay, straw, grass and green 
crops, and total food units. 


The totals ou the specimen page for the winter term of 7 months are : — 


Days in 

Yield of 

i 

Pounds of Milk 

Days of 

[ 

Total food-* 

Milk. 

Milk, ^ 

Butter. 

with 1 “/^ fat. 

feeding. 

units consumed. 

1 

lb. 

lb. 




194 

13,045 

583 

52,132 

j 

, 213 

5,957 


RIGHT PAGE. 

(Cotitlnned from left page.) Bom 3/10/12, on the farm of A. Nielsen, 
Norremosegaard, Kvoerndrup. Herdbook of Cows : No. 892. 


Calved last year : 27/10/1918. 

Calved this year : 19/10/1919. 

Sire of calf : Kristotier Lunde II ; born 1/9/16. Sex : Bull calf ; Marked 
No. 7. How disposed of : reared. 

Summer term, 1 May to 30 Sept, 1920. 

Similar particulars from 8 records taken during summer to those on the 
previous page for the winter term. 


Total remit for the year. 


Yield of 

Per cent. 

•Yield of 

Pounds of milk 

-Days of. ' 

Food-units 

''Milk ^ 

of fat. 

butter.’ 

with 1 ®/^ fat. 

feeding. 

... 

consumed.*** 

. : IK 


. lb..:'' 



. 

19,319 

3‘9o'; 

841 

. 75,250 . 

,366. . 

,8,860 , 


*Takmgl lb. of barley as the unit 
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The controller and the farmer himself must fill in these head- 
ings, giving full particulars of the cow whose yields are entered 
on the pages below, of her sire and dam, her calf for the year 
in question and the date of service. By helping farmers to get. 
these particulars, on which the drawing up of the family herd- 
book depends, carefully noted in the milk recording journals, 
the milk recording societies therefore offer an essential and 
practical help to breeders of dairy stock, and a considerable* 
agitation to get more and more farmers to keep family herd- 
books has been carried on by the milk recording societies. 

The family herdbooks are not drawn up by the controller of' 
the milk recording societies but by the more responsible Agricul- 
tural Advisers who are appointed, in order to help those farmers 
who apply to them, by the agricultural societies or the joint, 
committees of breeding societies and milk recording societies. 
The State defrays part of the salaries paid to these advisers. 

Official Herdbooks. — In the ’eighties official herdbooks were- 
started, and these are to some extent based on the family herd- 
books, and since milk recording societies became general the 
official herdbooks give information of the yield of the animals;: 
in the ease of herdbooks of bulls the yields of milk, percentage 
of fat and calculated yields of butter are given for each recorded 
year for dam, dam’s dam, and so on, as far back as the informa- 
tion is available. 

The Herdbook for Cows of the Bed Danish Dairy Breed in 
Punen was begun in 1904, Only cows from herds with family 
herdbooks can be entered, and they must give above a certain 
minimum yield and belong to good families of dairy cattle. Six 
volumes, comprising 941 cows, have been published and are a 
valuable help to farmers wishing to buy bulls. The following 
table giving the yields of dam, dam’s sire’s dam of 

bulls bought by the Cattle Breeding Societies* in Punen shows- 
this better than many words. 


Average Yielrlfi of Dams, Dams’ Dams, atid Sires’ Dams of Bulls bought 
by Cattle-Breeding Societies in Funen in different years :~— 


Year. 

Mqic.. 

Dams. 

Per cent. 
Fat. 

Butter. 

Milk. 

Dams’ Dams. 

Per cent. 
Fat. 

Butter. 

Sires’ Dams. 

Milk. Butter. 


lb. 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

1905-06 ... 

9,244 

... 8*59 . 

. 367 

9,187 

... 8*58 

365 

9,038 

... 8*67 .. 

872' 

1908*^00 ... 

'8'.525 

... 8*75 .. 

888 

9,475 

... 3*55 .. 

, 374 i 

9,473 

... 3*74 .. 

894 

imi-12 



..-A14' 

9,271 

... 3*76 .. 

,'387' ’ 

9,881 

... 3.76 .. 

389 

1014-15 ... 

9,826 

..., 3*94 . 

.. 408 

8‘875 

... 8*81 

. 376 

9,581 

... 3*73 .. 

420' 

1917-18 ... 

8,8i)‘2^' 

4-11 

..407 

% 17 ^ 

... 3*92 

. 400 

9,350 

...'4-13 

431 


* On Cattle Breeding Societies or, pull pin bs^. which are quite distinct 
from “ Societito,” the ’^Hthr’s “ 0o-bperati 6h,” p. 85. 
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^ In the ’nineties Danish farmers used to speak of '' butter 
cows,” at shows special classes were reserved for butter 
cows,” and certain herds or strains were spoken of as butter 
strains.” These terms are no Idnger in use, development 
having rendered them unsuitable. Prom the more elementary 
question as to the amount of milk and butter produced by a 
cow, attention was directed to the more important but also 
more difficult question whether the cow was able to transmit 
her high-yielding capacity to her progeny. 

Prizes for Herds. — One way in which a solution was sought 
was by means of competitions between entire herds. Certain 
competitions had already been carried out in Funen in the 
’eighties for one year at a time. Their object was to find 
herds which not only contained prominent animals but con- 
sisted of families of such, and from which a supply of good 
breeding animals could be obtained for the improvement of 
other herds. 

When, in 1894, the Gerber method of estimating the per- 
centage of fat in milk was introduced the leading cattle breeders 
in Funen wanted this item included in the judging, and they 
wanted the competitions carried on for two whole years. A 
new series of competitions between entire herds in Funen was 
therefore begun in 1894 and another similar series began in 
1897 in Sealand. Each of these competitions was carried on 
for two whole years, during which time the competing herds 
were visited about six times each by a Committee of Judges, 
while young men were engaged to assist the judges by visiting 
each of the farms every twentieth day throughout the 
period, weighing and analysing the milk, weighing the fodder 
given to each cow, and making the requisite entries in the 
family herdbook. The family herdbooks in their fully developed 
form may be said to date from these biennial competitions. 
All the herds entered for the seven competitions in Funen and 
in other provinces had such family herdbooks made for them. 

The first competition in Funen was in 1894-96, the seventh 
was held 1913-16. The herds were judged according to yield 
of milk, both by quantity and quality, and yield of butter 
(calculated from the yield of milk and percentage of fat), to- 
gether with records of amount of fodder consumed and records 
of descent of and relationship between the animals. The 
best herds were awarded prizes and were officially recognised 
a^^^,;*^;'Br§edihg;Gentfes.’^ , ' ' . ' . 

The recording of yield of milk and butter and of fodder con- 
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sumed introduced into these competitions followed the lines 
which were afterwards adopted by the milk recording societies. 
The first two-year competition in Funen, begun on Isfc 
October, 1894, therefore constituted in a way the first milk 
incording society. On the other hand it was the records ob- 
tained by the milk recording societies which in the following 
years enabled the Yarious breeders to decide whether their 
herds stood any chance if entered in these competitions. The 
milk recording societies, therefore, in a way, may be said to 
have performed the preliminary sorting of the herds to be 
entered for the later competitions. 

As indicating the progress in the breeding of dairy cattle the 
following table is of interest, as it gives the average results 
of yields of the herds entered in the first, fourth and seventh 
two-year competitions in Funen. There were entered at these 
three competitions 7, 18 and 10 herds respectively, covering 5B0, 
777 and 304 cows respectively. The results are the average for 
all cows, including heifers, cows that did not calve during the 
two years, and cows not in milk. 



Yield 

Percentage 

Yield 


of Milk, 

of Fat, 

of Butter. 


gal. 


lb. 

1. 1894-96 

697 

3*44 

266 

2. 1903-05 

853 

3*53 

... 334 

3. 1913-15 

934 

3*83 

398 


These two-year competitions between entire herds compris- 
ing all the cattle on the farms are a special Danish feature. 
They were in 1897 acknowledged to be of so great importance 
that the Government gave an annual grant of £4,000 for four 
years, of which as much as £150 a year could be paid to the 
best breeding centres. This was an encouragement in a double 
sense. It was a reward to the good breeder, and it showed the 
farming world in general how much importance the Govern- 
ment attached to these competitions- Many more herds were 
therefore entered, and the State Grant became superfluous and 
was withdrawn except so far as to cover the cost of the adminis- 
tering the competitions.* 

Milk Yielding Capacity Inherited Through Bulls. — The in- 
vestigations had so far been restricted to the yield of cows. 
It had been proved by the records of the milk recording societies, 
coupled with the family herdbooks, that the character of high 
yield was hereditary and could be transmitted from the cow 

* Petex- Morkeberg : “ The Danish System of Cattle Breeding,” ibis* 
Journal^ March, 1910, p, 1001. 
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to her progeny. The next step forward, and a most important 
advance, was made when it was ascertained ironi the records 
of the milk recording societies that the capacity to yield large 
■qaantities of milk having a high percentage of fat could also be 
passed on through the bull to his progeny with different 
nows. The bull, as it is truly said, is half the herd. It there- 
:fore became of the first importance to find which bulls had a 
ibeneficial and which an adverse influence in respect of yield 
«of milk and butter, and particularly so if this knotoledge could 
he obtained while the hull was still alive and in vigour for 
breeding. This, fortunately, could be done, because before the 
inauguration of milk recording societies it had already become 
a general practice to keep bulls for service for a number of 
years, and even as far as it was then possible, to judge the hills 
hy an examination of their offspring. 

By the Law on Breeding of Domestic Animals, of 1887, the 
Government made an annual grant of .-£1,500 for prizes for 
bulls at District Agricultural Shows, to be awarded only to 
bulls more than three years old. By the Law of 1902 the 
amount was increased to £8,750 for prizes to he awarded at 
‘‘ State Shows/ It was a condition that the bulls for which 
prizes were awarded were to be kept for service in the country 
at least until 1st May in the following year. It was 
a further condition that bulls five years old or older 
should be judged through their offspring. Special shows of 
the offspring were to be held before the State ShoW'^s according 
to the following rules:! for bulls five years old or older, which 
had been serving in the district for at least years, ten des- 
cendants must be shown; for bulls above six years of age, 
3 years in the district, twelve descendants; for bulls above 
seven years of age, 4 years in the district, fourteen desc-endants; 
the young stock must be at least mne year old and three of 
them may be hulls ; of descendants of hulls over six years of age, 
three, and for hulls over seven years of age four must he 

* A special Commission is appointed by the Minister of Agi’ieultnre to 
manage the State Shows for Stallions four years old or older and for Bulls 
three years old or older. The country is divided into 18 Show-districts. Tn 
each district is a Committee for Stallion Shows and anpther for Bull Shows. 
The Agricultural Societies appoint the other members, generally two to each 
of these Committees, and the Minister appoints the Chairman. The Chairmen 
of these Comniittees, together with the Government Live Stock Oora- 
missioners, form the State Show Commission under a Chairman appointed by 
the Minister. The Government defrays all the expenses of prizes at these 
j^hows, which are generally held every year in each district. These State 
Shows are now regulated by the Law of Sth June, 1912. 

f These rules were slightly altered in later years, and more offspring are 
required to be shown. 
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yearlings. These “ Offspring Shows ” are also a special .Danish 
feature. 

By these means farmers had for a number of years been 
encouraged to preserve good bulls for service. While in 1887 
only 371 bulls were presented at the District Shows, there w^ere 
in 1908 more than 1,200 at the State Shows, and at some 
local shows as many as 250 old bulls are shown every year.^ 

The Law of 1902, by which time the milk recording societies 
had already collected many records of the milk yield of cows, 
offered a further grant of £750 to cattle breeding societies, 

which, by showing superior offspring, have proved to be 
particularly capable of developing good strains of dairy cattle.” 
Such breeding societies could compete for participation in this 
grant by showing, at the Off'spring .Shows, their bulls and one- 
eighth of the total number of their cows, and at least 2 bulls 
and 24 cows. One-fourth of the number of cows must be 
between one and two years’ old, and for at least one-fourth 
of the number of cows two years’ records of the yield of milk 
must be produced. Brdfeding societies have an additional claim 
to the grant if they show animals closely related to one another 
through sire or dam, that is, if they have formed or are on 
the way to form tribes ” or families of dairy cattle producing 
a high yield of butter. 

When the Law was amended in 1912 the form of this grant 
was altered and further encouragement was offered to cattle 
breeding societies which had many of their cows under the control 
of the milk recording societies. A grant is offered for each bull 
belonging to a cattle breeding society when the bull is at least 
11 years old and has been awarded certain prizes at shows, 
but the amount of the grant per bull varies from £4 to £5 or 
;£6 according to whether less than half, more than half or more 
than three -fourths, respectively, of all the cows belonging to 
members of the cattle breeding society are being reliably 
controlled as to their yield of milk, by quantity and quality, 
and their consumption of fodder. 

(To be conchided.) 


* M^ilM'k€ber|^, l.c, page 999. 
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PIGS FOR PORK. 

Sanders Spencer. 

During the past half century great improvements have been 
made in our farm animals, but probably no class of stock 
shows a greater advance than the humble pig, which has 
become quite popular beyond the ranks of the mere agricuh 
turist. The change in public opinion has been marked, as 
within the memory of the present writer, extending, alas, 
over more than sixty years, the pig was deemed to be a mere 
necessary nuisance on the farm and was tolerated on account 
of its utility in converting inferior farm produce into that pork 
which formed a large portion of the meat diet of those con- 
nected with the land. 

In the middle of last century the life of the pig was divided 
into three parts; the first continuing for some two months, 
was a fairly happy one, as the dam frqpi.whom it received the 
major portion of its sustenance was looked upon for that limited 
period, as worthy of some food and attention in order that it 
might be enabled to perform its maternal duties successfully. 
This attention might in some cases have been continued for a 
short time after the separation of piglings and their dam, but 
in comparatively early life the store or gi’owing pig had to fend 
for itself and to search for and even to steal the limited quantity 
of food which fell to its share for several months, frequently at 
least twelve months, or until the harvest of the year had been 
stored and a portion of it threshed, when in place of a spare 
and irregular diet the fatting pig lived for a few months in ease 
and idleness beside a continually well-filled trough. 

In the olden times, which are still nick-named good, the 
fat pig of the period was usually one which had arrived at the 
mature age of eighteen months. It was a large pig of n.o 
particular type or form, whilst there was great variation in its 
colour, this last being controlled generally by the fancies of the 
residents in the various districts in which the fattened pig had 
been bred and fattened. This fancy for a fat pig of a particular 
colour was general and very marked, a belief existing in some 
parts of the country that the pork from a pig of a light colour 
was of far finer flavour than that furnished by a pig of a dark 
colour, whilst exactly the opposite opinion was as firmly held 
and acted upon in an adjoining district. As there existed very 
little difference in the form and character of the pigs common 
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in most ..parts of the country this ' preference for a pig of a 
certain colour was most probably attributable to fancy. There 
might have been some slight cause for the preference for a pig 
of a dark colour in those parts of the country where the hair 
of the pigs was removed by burning instead of by the more 
common plan of scalding, as the singed white pig did not 
present so pleasant an appearance to the eye and to the buyer 
of the meat as did a black pig which had been singed. 

Until within comparatively recent years there was little 
clilference in the class of pig and the degree of fatness between 
the pig killed for pork and the pig which was intended to be 
cured for bacon. Indeed, a very large proportion of the fat 
pigs were killed during the winter months and the same pig 
afforded both the joints of fresh pork which consisted of the 
loin, spare ribs, &c., and the parts intended to be salted and 
dried for consumption as bacon, during the follow.mg summer. 
There was thus little necessity for that variation in the age and 
degree of fatness of the slaughtered pig which exists to so great 
an extent at the present time, nor did there then exist that 
keen demand for small joints of pork from young pigs which has 
in recent years caused so great attention to be paid to the early 
maturing qualities of the smaller breeds of pigs. 

The changes in the size, degree of fatness and age of the 
fattened pigs have originated in various ways. The introduc- 
tion of railways and the consequent free movement of fat pigs 
from one district to adjoining or even distant ones had a great 
effect, whilst a still more potent influence may have been the 
enormous increase in the spending power of the wage-earning 
classes. The large joints of exceedingly fat pork and the 
heavily salted and thick sides of bacon from aged pigs are no 
longer saleable, even to those engaged in strenuous labour. 
The present demand is for small joints of pork and mild-cured 
bacon from young pigs, because these are finer in flavour and 
much more easily digested, and probably. because a much larger 
quantity can be consumed without serious inconvenience. 

It may also be possible that fashion was not without its 
influence on the change in the type of fat pig generally in 
demand. Some fifty or sixty years ago, when agricultural 
shows became common, the fashionable pig was small in size 
■and excessively fat, the greatest offenders in these respects 
being the small white and the small black breeds of pigs, 
strongly supported by the then fashionable Berkshire pig. 
This craze for small and pretty pigs was speedily followed by 

c 
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the, .equally senseless fancy for very large and very fat pigs, 
mainly consisting of potential lard. About forty years since 
the demand for a change in the quality of the pork and bacon 
to make them more suitable to the reqiiirementvS and fancies of 
the consnmers became so in.sisteiit that a few of the more 
practical breeders of improved pigs endeavoured to produce two 
distinct types of pigs, the one for the fiiniishirig of fresh pork 
and the other more suitable for conversion into the mild-cured 
bacon which was becoming so exceedingly popular amongst all 
classes of consumers. At that period or a little earlier the 
improved or pedigree pigs were mainly of the so-called York- 
shire breed, which again was subdivided into large, medium 
and small types, the Berkshire and the Small Black. Of these 
the small white and the small black have disappeared owing 
to their unsuitability for supplying pork of the kind demanded 
and for conversion into bacon. Many other applicants for fame 
have arisen, of local origin, but greatly improved by selection 
and in many cases by the judicious infusion of outside blood. 

Until within quite recent years the opinion was prevalent 
that almost any breed or type of pig was suitable for the fresh 
pork trade or for the bacon trade, and that it was far more a 
question of age and degree of fatness of the slaughtered pig 
than of breed or type. The persistence of the consumer in 
buying at the highest prices only the particular class of pork 
and of bacon which he desired for his consumption has had a 
great educational influence on pig breeders, who have of late 
paid far more attention to- the requirements and even the 
y^hims of consumers, with the result that the variations 
between the fat pig intended for sale as fresh pork and the 
one intended for bacon curing have become quite defined. 

There are three distinct types, size and degree of f fitness, 
of joiiit’s of pork in demand in the various parts of tlie country. 
These are furnished by the so-called porker and fat pork types 
of pigs. The type of. porker most in demand in London and 
the south-eastern parts of the country is one of some four or 
fiye nionths old and weighing alive from 80 to 100. lb. The 
porker more commonly consumed in the South Midland 
counties weighs alive 140 lb. when some six months' old; and 
the fat pork pig is more generally demanded by customers in 
Ihe North Midlands and the “ Black country, and weighs 
from 250 to 800 lb. -at twelve to fifteen months old. 

;^:;It will:: he; noticed, that both ■ climate and' the stremiousness 
'^of, thedaboiir .performed by the wage-earning classes appear 
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to have had an influence in determining the demand for the 
particular class of meat in the different districts. In selecting 
the parents for breeding pigs for pork one of the chief points 
for consideration is the ability to mature early,, so that with 
liberal and judicious feeding the young pig will have become 
fat enough in early life to furnish a carcase of pork, with a 
full proportion of fat to the lean meat — or as it is commonly 
termed a ripe carcass of pork, with a comparatively small pro- 
portion of bone and offal. Excessive length of body is not so 
much a consideration as it is with pigs intended for conversion 
into bacon, as a long pig is generally one which requires some 
considerable time to develop and there is not so great a varia- 
tion in the value of the different portions of the fresh pork from 
the porker as there is in the side of bacon — in which the middk 
portion of the side is about one-third more valuable on the 
market than the two end parts. Both boar and sow should 
therefore possess in a marked degree quality of bone, skin, hair 
and flesh in addition to those other qualities which are essential 
to success in breeding. 

Although there may be some of the smaller types of pigs 
common in the southern parts of the country which will pro- 
duce passable porkers, it is considered to be necessary for the 
boar at least to possess a considerable amount of improved 
blood of such a type as the Middle White or Berkshire breeds. 
These two breeds and their crosses furnish the pigs which are 
well nigh perfect for the manufacture of small pork. Should 
the white colour in the crosses be a point to be considered, 
as it is in many of the chief markets, this can best be secured 
by mating the Middle White boar with the Berkshire sow, 
when nearly all the produce will be white in colour or with 
occasional blue spots, whereas if the reverse crossing be 
adopted, there will be a far greater probability of the young 
pigs being dark in colour. Apart from this the first-nanxed 
cross is perhaps to be less recommended, as the Middle White 
sows are considered to be generally somewhat more prolific 
and better mothers than the sows of the Berkshire breed, to* 
be of a quieter disposition and to produce somewhat more milk. 

At one time it was commonly believed that a cross-bred pig 
from two pure-bred parents of different breeds was superior to 
the pure-bred produce of either of the two pure breeds, and it 
must be confessed that there might have been some substantial 
ground for this belief in the past when so much greater con- 
sideration was given to line breeding than to the equally 
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important utility properties such as constitution, lean flesh 
and milk. Of, late years a change has come in the practice and 
consequently in the belief, so that the lceepi.ug of piire-bred 
Middle White pigs for the production of small pork is becom- 
ing far more general, whilst for this branch ol' tln3 porlc trade 
there are also being bred hvrge numbers of pigs wliich jvre the 
produce of ordinary country sows of the small typo mated with 
Middle White or Berkshire boars. 

It is claimed that the production of small pork is by far the 
most profitable branch of the pig industry because the sows 
cost less to keep, the pork costs less per lb. to produce, and 
the market value of the pork is higher than that from old and 
heavy pigs. The alleged decreased cost in the production of 
pork may be due to a very considerable extent, if not wholly, 
to the fact that young pigs need a smaller weight of food than 
older pigs to make a given increase in their live weight. Ex- 
periments have shown that a gradual but sure increase in 
weight of food is required for each pound of addition to the 
weight of the live pig. Against this advantage in the produc- 
tion of light weight fat pigs must be set the increased numbex 
of lives which have to be sacrificed to produce a certain weight. 
This is not at the present time so serious a matter, now that 
the price of weanling pigs is approaching the normal as it was 
a year or two since when pigs newly weaned were selling at 
prices up to £4 each. Under the latter condition fche raw 
material in the form of live pig would have cost at least four 
times as much as it would now. This variation would not 
perhaps appear to he so large if the producer of por]c^^rH 
adopted the more profitable system of breeding the pigs whi(*.h 
he- converted into small pork. 

With regard to the increased cost of the production of pork 
from, older than from young pigs, Professor Henry gave the 
combined results of numbers of experiments carried out at 
various agricultural stations in the United States, and from 
them estimated that pigs weighing alive from 15 to 50 lb. 
required 293 lb. of food to make an increase of 100 lb. in their 
live weight, pigs from 50 lb. to 100 lb. required 400 lb., pigs 
from 100 to 150 lb. required 437 lb., pigs from 150 to 200 lb. 
required 482 lb., pigs from 200 to 250 lb. required 498 lb. and 
pigs from 250 to 300 lb. needed 511 lb. These figures show a 
difference of more than two-fifths between pigs weighing 15 
to 50 lb. and those weighing 260 to 300 lb., the latter being 
about the heaviest weight of fat pigs marketed at the present 
time for pork purposes. 
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In the production of porkers, some breeders prefer a sow of 
somewhat larger scale than the medium-sized white and black 
sows referred to above, favouring a sow of the Ijarge Black, 
Gloucester Old Spots, Tamworth, Cumberland, one of the two 
Sheeted types or even a Large White of a compact tjTpe, which 
they mate with the thicker and more compact Berkshire or 
Middle White breeds. In thus crossing less uniformity of 
size is obtainable, but objection is not always taken to this as 
it is possible to use the compact and thick pigs for conversion 
into small pork, whilst the more lengthy and growing pigs are 
fatted for the heavy pork or the bacon trades. 

This crossing of the medium sized and large sized breeds 
of pigs is more common in the southern and midland counties 
than , in those northern counties where large fat pigs only are 
mainly slaughtered, although even in this respect a change is 
noticeable in one eft* two of the largest markets in the north, 
where fat pigs weighing not more than two-thirds the weight 
general only a comparatively few years since, command the 
highest price. 

It would thus appear that the demand for the old-fashioned 
fat pig of 300 lb. is gradually but surely passing away. If 
this be so a change may also be brought about in the system 
of producing the heavy fat pig. The plan which used to be 
commonly followed was to use a pure bred sire of any of the 
large breeds of pig, the Large White, Large Black, Tamworth, 
Gloucester Old Spots, Southern or Eastern Sheeted, Lincoln- 
shire, (fee., on the ordinary country sows or sows of any of the 
pure-breeds or crosses; to rear the young pigs well and then to 
rim them on as stores or growing pigs without any great out- 
lay in the purchase of foods other than those produced on the 
farm; and then when the pigs were several months old they 
were put up to fatten and fed mainly, and in many instances 
solely, on -concentrated and comparatively expensive’ foods. 
The change to improved methods which has been observable 
of late years will doubtless be accelerated by the still greater 
change in the alteration in the degree of fatness and size of the 
joints of pork demanded by the consumer. It is more than 
probable that a change in tho aim of ifehe breeders of pedigree 
pigs may in due course be noticeable; compactness of form, 
quality of skin, bone and, hair, and early maturity may receive 
a far greater amount of attention than mere size, the last a 
point which has in the opinion of many purveyors of meat 
studied to an .extent greater than advisable or desirable. 
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ROOTS V. SILAGE FOR DAIRY COWS. 

A. W. Olbershaw, B.Sc., 

Agric/iiltural Organiser for East Suffolk, 
and 

P. C. Smith, B.A. 

It is well known that in the Eastern Counties the system of 
ensilage has made great progress during recent years. In 1916 
an experiment was conducted by one of us on the faim of 
Mr. C. C. Smith, Walton Hall, Felixstowe, to ascertain 
wdiether a ration of 60 lb, of silage could replace 60 lb. of 
mangolds and 7 lb. of straw chaff. It was found that there was 
very little difference in the amount of milk given by the cows 
fed on the two rations. Particulars of this experiment were 
given in this Journal for June, 1916. Since then it has been 
claimed that, owing to the fact that silage contains consider- 
ably more albuminoids than roots, it is possible to reduce the 
quantity of expensive concentrated food fed when silage is 
being used. 

This argument appeared to be reasonable, and the matter 
' was considered to be of sufficient importance to warrant the 
( conducting of a special experiment to test the point. Mr. G. C. 

Smith again very kindly placed his herd of eo^vs at Searsords 
. Farm, Trimley, at our disposal, and the twelve most suitable 
cows in the herd were selected for the purposes of the experi- 
. ment. Unfortunately some of the cows had calved rather a 
long time before the experiment commenced, and consequently 
their milk yield was getting somewhat lo-w. It was decided to feed 
the follow.mg rations daily: — ' 

Silage Ration, Root Ration, 

60 lb. Silage. ^ 60 lb. Yellow Globe Mangolds. 

2 5 , Dried Grams., 4 „ Dried Grains. 

2 „ Decoi*ticated Cotton Seed Meal. 4 „ Decorticated Cotton Seed Meal. 

10 „ Chaffed Straw (Barley). 10 „ Chaffed Stz-aw. 

14 j, Kale (Marrow-stem)-. 14 „ Kale (Marrow-stern). 

. All the marrow-stem kale was. used up on 20th February, and 
from that time the rations fed were as above, without the kale. 

. The silage fed was made from winter oats. and tares, sown at 
, the rate of 2 bushels of oats and 1 bushel of tares per acre. It 
was made in a cylindrical stave silo of the usual pattern. The 
. green material was chaffed and elevated into the silo by a com- 
, bined cutter and blower i, the work being done on several days 
Irom, 2()th to ,27th June, 1920. 

V'-"'Goi^pO:Sitiqii of the :i^ations Ped.~A sample of the silage was 
taken for analysis and was very kindly examined by Mr. W. S. 
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.Alansfield, M.A.,' of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 
..with the following results. For purposes of comparison the 
analysis of the silage upon which the experimental cows were fed 
in 1916 is also given. 

Oat and Tare Silage on which experimental Ooios were fed. 



1921 sample. 

1916 sample. 

Water 

73.55 

72.30 

Ethel* Extract 

1.37 

1.14 

Albuminoids ... 

3.10 

4,96 

Carbohydrates 

12.09 

9.75 

Fibre ' ... 

8.40 

, 9.43 

Asli * 

1.49 

2.42 

Sand and Silicates 

100.00 

.27 

' 100.00 ' i 


It is worthy of note that the 1916 sample contains consider- 
ably more albuminoids than the 1921 sample. The 1916 
sample was made from oats and tares sowm at the rate of 
1 bushel of. oats and 2 bushels of tares per acre, while. the 1921 
sample was made from the produce of a mixture of 2 Bushels 
of oats and 1 bushel of tares. The larger proportion of the 
leguminous plant (tares) in the 1916 sample may account for 
the larger proportion of albuminoids present. 

Mr, Clement Smith's herd of cows at Searson's Farm is 
recorded by the Suffolk Milk Eecording Society, and the milk 
of the cows under experiment was weighed daily under their 
auspices, the tnilk recording sheets issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture being used for this purpose. In the Ministry's 
milk recording scheme, when daily records are kept, the record 
sheet commences at Sunday afternoon’s milking and continues 
until and includes the next Sunday morUihg’s mHkihg. The 
week ending 30th January, therefore, includes the afternoon 
milking of 28rd January and the morning milking pf ftOth 
January. For the sake of simplicity it was decided to utilise 
this plan in the experiment. ‘ ‘ i 

In- order to give the cows an opportunity of becoming 
accustomed to their diet they were fed on their respective 
rations for a preliminary week, ie., the week ending 
23rd January. The records in this preliminary week were not 
taken into account. The plan w:as adopted of changing over 
the rations, ie., feeding one lot of cows for four weeks with 
silage, after which they received roots, whilst the cows -^hich 
received roo ts during the first four weeks of the experiment 

.. ^Analysed by Q-. S, Kob©rtsan,. M.Sc., East Anglian Institute of 
Agriculture, Chelmsford. ' ' • ■ 
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received silage in the last four weeks. In this way it was hoped 
as far as possible to eliminate differences due to the individuality 
of the cows. After they had been under experiment) for four 
weeks, when the first part of the experiment was over, m 
intervening week waS' allowed (ending 27th February) to 
enable the cows getting silage to become accustomed to the 
root diet and vice versa. The records of this intervening week 
were not taken into account. In the preliminary week ending 
23rd January, the cows getting root had 14 lb. of chaffed straw 
and the cows getting silage 7 lb., but it was found that the root 
lot were not eating up their chaff; so it wa^ 'decided to feed 
both lots with 10 lb. of chaff during the whole experimental 
period. It was found that both lots of cows ate up their food 
well. The total quantity of concentrated food fed to the six 
silage cows was 4 lb. x 6 = 24 lb. This food, however, was not 
equally distributed, the cows giving more milk receiving rather 
more of both concentrated and coarse food, whilst those giving 
less milk received less food. The average daily ration of silage 
and root cows, however, was that given previously, the foods 
being measured and weighed daily in bulk for each lot. It was 
considered that this method was the best, in view of the vary- 
ing milking capacity of the cows. , 

The composition (crude) of silage taken is that of the actual 
sample analysed by Mr. Mansfield. 

Table showing composition of the Rations fed. 


Total ingredients present in pounds. 


Silage Ration, 

Dry 

matter. 

Protein 

(albu- 

minokls). 

Oil. 

Carboliy{ 

Soluble. 

irai.es. 

Fibre. 

A Kb. 

DiKOKtiblo 

Crude 

Prokiiiu 

fiO lb. Silage* ... 

15*87 

1*8() 

•82 

7*25 

5’0-l 

•89 

I-6S 

2 lb. Driefl Grains 

1*79 

*37 

•13 

*92 

•30 

OK 

•26 

2 lb. Cotton Seed Meal 
(Decorticated) 

1 86 

‘84 

' *22 

•50 

•15 

'12 

•73 

10 lb. Barley ' Sti’aw 
' Chat 

8^6 

•33 

•18 

4*21 

3'39 

*4 <5 

•08 

14 lb. kale 

2-07 

•35 

*04 

1-22 

•24 

•22 

•25 

Total 

30-16 

3*75 

1*39 

.14*13. 

i»-12 

1*77 

3*00 

y^Uoot'Ratum. •' 

60 lb. ol Yellow Globe 
White-fleshed Man- 
,„golda... ... ' ... 

0*42 

*60 

•06 

. • .5*64 

, -42 

•4 '2 

•42 

4 lb. Dried Grains ... 

B*59 

•73 . 

•26 

1 , 

*60, 

•16 


5,4 ;lb. Cotton Seed keaf 
- (Decorticated) 

3*66 

1^8 

' *44 

1*00 

” -30 

•24 

1*46 

10 lb. Barley Straw 

,8*60 

*33 

*18 

4*24 ’ 

3-39 

■46 

*08 

vtilb, KalC; 

^ 2*07 

•36 

. .04 

.. .,^22 

^ . 24 ; 

•22 

•25 - 

Total 

24 34 

3*69 

*98 

13 94 : ' 

. 4:9$ 

■ 1‘50'' 

2‘73 
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Taking the composition , of foods given in Rations for Live | 
Stockf by Professor T.'B. Wood, P.E.S. (Miscellaneous Publica- 1 
tions, No. 32, published by the Ministry), the following; 
table shows the composition of the rations fed during the first | 
month of the experimental period until 20th February. ' 

Quality of the Milk; — It is worthy of note that ' no olSensive 
odour or other abnormality was noted in any of the milk pro- 
duced during the whole period of the experiment. 

The milk was not tested for content, as it was considered 
unnecessary to do so. 

It used to be held that the feeding had a considerable 
influence upon the richness of milk, but more accurate investi- 
gations go to show that it has very little to do with it. The 
subject was discussed by Dr, Crowther in a previous issue of 
this JournaL He found that, provided the ration is sufficient to 
maintain the milk yield and general “ condition of the 
animal, the composition of the milk can, in general, be but 
little affected by changes in the nature of the foods. Even in 
the case of under-feeding the composition of the milk is, as a 
rule, but little affected until the condition of the animal hae 
been very seriously reduced. The common view that turnips 
or brewer’s grains give watery milk has received but little 
support from experimental investigations, although the long- 
continued use of these foods may lead ultimately to a general 
weakening of the organs of the body, and result in poorer milk. 
Ability to yield rich milk is inherent in the cow, and if more 
butter fat is to be got from any cow, it can only be done by 
feeding to get a greater yield of milk of the same quality. 

Taking the figures for the two lots, we get the following: — 

Silage (loitli chajf and U IL daily of concentrated foods f 

Yidd of 
Milh in Ih. 

6 cowH of Lot I. fed on Silage 1st 4 weeks 23rd Jan. (p.m.) 3,366^ 

to 20th Feb. (a.m.) 

6 cows of Lot XL „ Last 4 weeks 27th Feb. (p.ni.) 2,634J 

to 27th March (a.m.) 

Total ... 6,000i 

Roots (with chaff and 8 lb. daily of concentrated foods f 


6 cows of Lot If. 

1st 4 weeks 23rd Jan, (p.m.) 
to 20th Feb. (a.m.) 

3,754| 

6 cows of Lot I. 

Last 4 weeks 27th Feb, (p.m.) 
to 27th March ) (a.m.) 

2,807i 1 

! 



i . . ■ ■ , Total 

; i ^ ' A i . 

6,562i 1 



Table giving weeMy^Milk Yield of Cows in pounds. 1921, 


■618 



* Heifers. 
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It is evident from these figures that the cows fed on 60 lb. 
of roots with 8 lb. of concentrated foods daily, other^ foods 
being identical, gave 562 lb. (i.e., about 56 galldiis) more milk 
than the cows getting 60 lb. of silage and 4 lb. only of con- 
centrated foods. This is probably a real difference and outside 
any possible experimental error. As the experimental period 
was 56 days, it follows that the difference in favour of the 
root-fed cows was l-th of a gallon daily per head. 

Taking into consideration the cost of the two rations fed, 
we gjgt the following: — 



Estimated or (in 
case of pu rchased 

Cost of 

iSilage Ration, 

foods) actual 

Quantity fed. 

cost per ton. 

in ration. 


£ s. d. 

d. 

60 lb. Silage 

1 7 0* 

8.70 

2 „ Dried Grains 

10 0 0 

2.12 

2 „ Decorticated Cotton Seed Meal 

17 0 0 

3.64 

10 ,, Gbaft'ed Barley Straw 

3 0 0 

3.21 

14 ,, Kale ^ 

1 10 0 

2.24 

Total estimated cost of food daily per cow 

19.91 


Estimated or (in 
case of purchased 

Cost of 

Roots Ration, 

foods) actual 

Quantity fed 


cost per ton. 

in ration, j 


£ s. d. 

d. 

60 lb. Yellow Globe Mangold 

1 0 0* 

6.42 

4 „ Dried Grains 

10 0 0 

4.24 

4 „ Decorticated Cotton Seed. Meal 

17 0 0 

7.28 

10 „ Chaffed Barley Straw 

3 0 0 

3.21 

14 „ Kale 

1 10 0 

2.24 

Total estimated cost of food daily per 

cow 

23.39 


The total cost of the food of 6 cows for 8 weeks on the silage 
ration would thus be 6 x8 x 7 x 19.91d. = £27 17s. 5d., while 
that of the 6 cows for 8 weeks on the root ration was 6x8x7 
x23.89d. = £32 14s. lid. 

In the case of the silage ration^ 600 gallons of milk were 
produced, so that the cost of food only per gallon of milk 
(excluding all other items such as labour, depreciation in value 
of coWs, (fecA, works out at 11.15d. per galloi^. 

The roots fdtion produced 656 gallons pi ^ the cost 

for fpod only ^Prks out at 'H48d., ie., almost Is. per gallon of 
milk produced* : A A : 

* The cost^f prpductiea is dldlt 'With in an article In this Journal for July, 
1916, k 333. .Tlhe :l^iire then arfived at^ viz., 13s. 6d.’|>er ton for silage, has 
been doubled. Similarly, the pre-war 'cost of production df mangolds has 
been taken at 10s. per ton and the figure doubled. 
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This experiment does not take into account the somewhat 
greater cost of labour in feeding roots than in feeding silage. 
On the other hand, it also does not take into account the fact 
that if the cows give less milk, more cows are necessary to 
produce the same quantity of milk, and this involves more 
labour and more capital invested in the cows, buildings, &c., 
with a correspondingly greater depreciation in value of the 
larger number of cows necessary. 

Conclusions.— From the results of the experiment it would 
appear that 60 lb. of oat and tare silage, fed with barley straw, 
kale and 41b. of mixed concentrated foods (equal weights of 
decorticated cotton cake and dried grains) gave about one- 
sixth of a gallon of milk per cow daily less than 60 lb. of 
mangolds fed with the same quantity of barley straw and kale 
but double the concentrated foods. That is, 60 lb. of silage 
was not equal in milk-producing capacity to 60 lb. of mangolds 
and 4 lb. of concentrated foods. 

The cost of the silage ration, in the production of milk, how- 
ever, was fd. per gallon less than that of the root ration. 
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HOME CURING OF BACON. 

Mbs G. E. Cubtons. 

It is a cause for general satisfaction that there has been a 
revival in the country districts of the home caring of bacon, 
especially during the past year. For a variety of reasons this 
thrifty and sensible practice had largely been given up. ’ The 
importation of large quantities of foreign bacon for many years 
past had so reduced the price of the home produced article that 
country folk had begun to get indifferent about curing their own, 
and seemed to find it easier to run to the village shop for what 
they required. Then came the War, prices rose, and bacon 
realised unheard-of prices. We are still paying very large sums 
to foreign countries for bacon when every shilling is needed at 
home, and the imported bacon cannot compare in quality and 
flavour with our own home-cured. 

There is no important reason why most country folk should 
not keep their own pigs and kill and cure their own bacon. The 
trouble is small, and is more than compensated for by the 
valuable return; the keeping of pigs is useful as well as profit- 
able; all waste vegetables and chat potatoes can be boiled up 
and used for feeding the pigs; and the pigs in their turn will 
provide valuable manure for garden or allotment. The bacon 
pig does not require to be forced or richly fed, but should be 
fed steadily and regularly and not be over-fat. A plump pig of 
10 to 12 score will make the best bacon, and a good bacon pig 
of about this weight should be ready at 8 or 9 months old. An 
eight weeks’ old pig bought about May and fed through the 
summer should be ready about the following November. 

Bacon can be cured in two or three different ways, all simple 
and easy, and involving no expensive paraphernalia. It can be 
(1) dry salted, (2) brine cured, or there may be (S) a combination 
of both. Some of the best bacon is cured by the last method, 
which has the further merit of effecting the curing most rapidly. 
The methods of curing commonly vary with the locality, but all 
three methods may be found in one locality. There are also 
different -methods of cutting up the pig for bacon. 

In the north, where pigs are weighed by the stone (14 lb.) 
and are mostly Large Whites, they are sometimes allowed to 
grow to a great size, and it is common to have a bacon pig 
weighing 40 stone. The usual weight, however, is 25 to 35 stone, 
and 25 stone is the best weight; beyond that the proportion of 
fat to lean becomes excessive and wasteful, and has a tendency 
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to 'turn rusty, yellow and rank when cured. On cutting up the 
pig it is the custom to cut a thick piece about four inches wide 
out of the centre of the back, right down from neck to tail. 
This is called the chine, and is cut up into four pieces, the neck 
chine being the largest. It is also the custom to take the hams 
off and cure them separately, as the hams of such large pigs 
would weigh from 30 to 40 lb. each. 

In the south and south midlands the piece down the back is 
as meagre as possible, being the bare amount necessary to re- 
move the backbone, and it is called the “ Lazarus,’’ presumably 
because it is so poor. 

There are two ways of dealing with the flitches — (1) Country 
cut, (2) London cut. In the country cut the sweetbone, griskin 
and sparerib are removed and used or sold separately as joints. 
This is considered more profitable if selling the bacon, but for 
home consumption the curer will do well to use the London 
cut,” in which no meat at all is removed. The ‘‘ sparerib,” 
however, is nearly always taken out, except in a very small pig. 

In Lincolnshire, where home curing of bacon is the rule, 
the ” putting away ” of the pig is one of the most important 
clays of the year to the housewife. Every part of the 
pig is turned to account, and a wealth of pork pies and 
sausages as well as superior quality lard, is produced by the 
end of the day. There is a veritable feast for the labourer and 
his family for some days after the killing of the pig, and some 
of the excellent pies and sausages may be sold to neighbours. Iii 
the midlands and south not so much of this is done, the custom 
being to sell the spare meat as fresh joints instead of converting 
it into sausages and pork pies, the meat being somewhat differ- 
ently cut out. 

Killing the Pig. — This will usually be done by the butcher 
and cutting up should take place the next day. In some cases 
killing takes place on Saturday and cutting up on the following 
Monday. It is important to allow the meat to set. In very cold 
\veather it is possible to kill and cut up the same day, and get 
the bacon in salt, but it is best to kill at least a day before. The 
butcher will kill and hang up the pig, and return the next day 
to cut it up, the housewife in the meantime preparing the 
materials for curing. The butcher should remove the knuckle 
bone from the hams and ” draw ” the shoulder blade to allow 
the salt to work into the meat. 

Curing. — For dry salting the sides of pork should be placed on 
a low wooden bench the length of the pig, the bench being first 
sprinkled with a good layer of salt. If a bench is not available 
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boards placed on bricks will answer the purpose^ and the writer 
has known bacon to be very well cured by simply laying it on a 
clean stone floor. With a moderate sized pig of 9 to 10 score 
the hams need not be cut out, but cured with the sides, using 
about 1 stone of coarse salt (about 2 bars), 1 lb. of saltpetre, and 
1 lb. of coarse brown sugar. Some of the saltpetre should be 
well rubbed into the meat by hand, and especially into the rind, 
side and edges of the meat. The salt should then be rubbed well 
in, the remainder of the saltpetre and sugar should be mixed 
with salt and a fairly thick layer be placed on the bacon, the 
sugar especially on the thick part of the hams. The hand should 
be pushed into the shoulders and the hams where the bones 
have been removed and this mixture well rubbed in. Next day 
moisture should be drained off, the sides must be turned every 
two days, and a little more salt put over and under. The whole 
may be left in salt for a fortnight to three weeks according to 
the size of the pig. The head is split and salted for two or three 
days and will make an excellent brawn boiled with 1-J- lb. of 
lean beef and pressed. When the bacon is taken out of salt, it 
should be well scrubbed on the rind side and washed all over to 
remove surface salt, carefully wiped as dry as possible and hung 
up in a cool, airy place to dry. The washing prevents rust and 
the bacon will dry off clean. When dry the haras can be cut 
off, and to keep from flies they should be sewn up in unbleached 
calico and hung up in cool dry place, together with the flitches. 

‘ Brme-cimng . — -1 stone of salt, 1- lb. of saltpetre and about 
10 gallons of cold water will brine-cure one pig of about 10 score. 
The sides should be left in the brine for a fortnight to three 
weeks, or removed from the brine in a week, wiped dry and dry- 
salted for one week, a fortnight in all. A wooden tub or a tank 
would be used for the brine and should he long and wide etiougli 
to take the sides of bacon flat. This last method is more satis- 
factory than complete curing by means of brine. In dry salting 
the sides may be placed one on the other, but their position should 
be changed daily; as in all other things it is the care and per- 
sonal attention that is most important in curing bacon and hams. 

Hams can be pickled, if preferred to ordinary curing. A very 
good Wiltshire recipe is as follows r-r-Sprinkle the ham with, salt 
after it has hung two or three days and let it drain. Hake a 
pickle with 1 quart of strong beer, | lb. of treacle, k lb. of coai'so 
sugar, 1 oz. of coriander seed. 2 oz. of juniper berries, 1 oz. of 
pepper, 1 oz. of allspice, 1 oz. of saltpetre, } oz. of salt priinelle, 
a good handful of common salt ; pound together, warm 
and pour over the ham; nib and turn every day for a 
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fortnight. Clean and dry off, and sew up in a thin calico bag. 

A Wiltshire recipe for bacon for a pig of S score Sprinkle 
the flitches with salt and let drain 24 hours ; then mix lb. of 
coarse sugar, 1-^- lb. of bay salt, 6 oz. of saltpetre and 4 lb. of 
common salt ; rub the mixture well into the bacon, turning and 
rubbing every part daily for a month; dry off and smoke 10 days. 

A Berkshire recipe for curing a ham of about 16 lb . ; — } lb. 
of coarse moist sugar, J lb. of common salt, 1 oz. of saltpetre, 
1 oz. of bay salt, 1 oz, of ground black pepper. Dissolve over a 
slow fire and put the paste on the fleshy part of the ham as warm 
as the hand can bear it. When the paste is dissolved baste twice 
daily for a month, wipe well and dry oft! 

Curing a bacon pig of 14 score : — 1 lb. of saltpetre, 1|- lb. of 
coarse brown sugar, 1|- lb. of salt ; first day sprinkle with salt- 
petre, then mix remainder with sugar and salt ; rub in well, finish 
with a good layer of salt; leave about three weeks, and during the 
last two days rub with a little pepper. 

The Lard. — For lard wdiich has to be rendered down for use, 
the leaf fat will have been carefully removed, also the apron 
fat and trimmings. The leaf fat is the finest and best and is 
rendered dowm separately. It is cut up into small pieces of about 
an inch and the fat boiled out, then it is passed through a fine 
strainer and poured into the bladder, wdiich should have been 
thoroughly cleaned. This is done by turning the bladder inside 
out, scrubbing it well and soaking in salt water, subsequently 
drying. The apron fat and trimmings are also cut up, boiled 
dowm, and strained into jars or basins. Eaten with bread the 
scrap fat that remains after straining makes a pleasant and whole- 
some food for children, and is very popular with the young 
people. It is known as “ crumps ” in some parts. The leaf 
lard in a well-fed pig should weigh in lb. the weight of the pig 
in stones. Thus, for a 25 stone pig there should be about 25 lb. 
of leaf lard. If well boiled it will keep for a year. 

The meat trimmings can be turned into pork pies and sausages 
and will make a pleasant change for breakfast fare. The whiter 
pieces are used for sausages and the darker for pies. 

In Lincolnshire, parts of the pig are used in the Christmas 
mincemeat and it must not be forgotten that the fry, consisting 
of the liver, sweetbread and pluck, makes a variety of savoury 
dishes which are a welcome relief to the monotony of the poor 
man’s daily fare. It wilLbe readily seen that a pig is a mine 
of wealth to the poor man, who should be encouraged by every 
means to keep pigs of his own. 

• 'A '■ ‘ ' '' f) 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON 

IMPORTATION OF ‘STORE CATTLK 

The Eoyal Commission on the Importation of Store Cattle, 
appointed on 11th May, 1921, issued its report in the middle of 
September. The Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
admission into the United Kingdom of live stock for purposes 
other than immediate slaughter at the ports; whether such 
admission would increase and cheapen the meat supply of the 
country, and, if so, to what extent ; and whether such admission 
is advisable, having regard to the necessity of protecting live 
stock bred in the country from the introduction of disease and 
of restoring their numbers after the losses to which they have 
been subjected during or since the War. 

The Commissioners for the purpose of the inquiry were ; — 
Viscount Finlay, Lord Askwith, Sir A. F. Firth, Bart., Sir A. E. 
Shipley and Sir W. H. Peat, with Mr. A. W. Cockburn as 
Secretary. 

The conclusions at which the Commissioners have arrived are 
as follows : — 

(1) We are of opinion that the admission into the United 
Kingdom of Canadian cattle for purposes other than immediate 
slaughter at the ports, would tend to increase the meat supply 
of the country to some extent, but it must not be assumed 
that the increase in the meat supply would necessarily be 
equivalent to the whole number of cattle so admitted, as it is 
possible that some of them might merely replace stores raised 
in Great Britain or Ireland. 

(2) We think that such admission would tend to cheapen, 
in some measure, the meat supply of the country, but there 
are no data on which the extent can be accurately gauged. 
We think, in the long run, the tendency would be to bring 
prices to a level somew^hat, but not greatly, lower than that 
which would prevail if the embargo were maintained. 

(8) We think that the importation of Canadian stores would 
tend to satisfy in some measure the increasing demand for 
fresh home-fed meat. 

(4) We are of opinion that such admission is advisable, as 
providing another source for supply of stores for the purpose 
of scientific agTieulture, with a consequent increase of the 
food supply. 

(5) We are of opinion that there is no substantial ground for 
the apprehension that such admission would introduce disease 
among the cattle in this country. 
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(6) We are of opinion that such admission would not inter- 
fere with, but would tend to promote the restoration, and, 
indeed, ^ the increase of the numbers of live stock in this 
country after any losses sustained during or since the War, 

(7) We are of opinion that the introduction of Canadian 
cattle would not have any prejudicial effect upon the milk 
supply of this country, but would, on the contrary, tend to 
its advantage. 

(8) We find that there is a general feeling among English 
farmers against the admission of Canadian stores. So far as 
this is created by the apprehension that disease may be 
thereby introduced, we consider it unfounded. So far as it 
is based on the view that the prohibition should be kept up for 
the protection of the home breeding industry against competi- 
tion, we do not think that the question of such a policy falls 
under the terms of our reference. As we have pointed out, 
the cost of transport to England in itself forms a considerable 
measure of protection to the home breeder. 

(9) We are of opinion that the admission of Canadian 
stores might make it difficult for crofters and small farmers 
in the Highlands to carry on their farming operations success- 
fully owing to competition with them in the market for the 
sale of stores. 

(10) We are of opinion that the admission of Canadian 
stores might to some extent deprive the Irish farmers of the 
market which they at present enjoy in Great Britain for their 
stores. 

(11) We have not thought it within the terms of reference 
to enter into questions of Imperial policy, as regards the food 
supply of the country in time of war, protection of home in- 
dustries, or the effect of possible political changes in the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom. 
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mSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES- 

Hobticiiltueis'ts are probably aware that, at the request of 
the Chamber of H.orticiiltiire and an important section of 
insecticide and fungicide manufacturers, a Bill has been drafted 
for the regulation of the trade in certain of the chemicals most 
generally in use for the control of pests, and especially for 
ensuring that the grower should have at his disposal fungi- 
cides and insecticides of guaranteed composition. In view of 
th© Cabinet instructions on national economy it has proved 
necessary to postpone the introduction of this Bill to Parlia- 
ment, but it is believed that many manufacturers are prepared 
to meet the terms of the Bill without previous legislation, and 
it has therefore been decided to publish certain of the more 
important provisions both for the information of the public in 
general and the manufacturers in particular. Purchasers of 
insecticides and fungicides of kinds mentioned below are 
earnestly advised to stipulate before taking delivery that the 
articles supplied should comply with the conditons laid down. 

These conditions and the articles to which they apply are 
as follows: — 

1. Lead Arsenate Paste. — (a) The total amount of arsenic 
in lead arsenate paste as sold for agricultural and horticultural 
purposes shall not be less than 14 per cent, of the paste in the 
condition in which it is sold, nor less than 28 per cent, of the 
paste when dried at 100*^ C., the arsenic being expressed in 
terms of arsenic oxide (As^O^). 

(b) The amount of water-soluble arsenic in the paste as sold 
shall not exceed 0.5 per cent., expressed as arsenic oxide 

(A-SgOgh 

(c) The actual percentage of arsenic in terms of arsenic 
oxide (As.^O^) in the paste as sold shall be stated on the label 
together with the dilution required to produce a standard 
spraying mixture containing 0.1 per cent, of arsenic oxide 
(As^O,). 

(d) The amount of substance other than arsenate of lead 
and water in the paste as sold shall not exceed 3 per cent. 

Note . — So far as the purchaser is concerned the most important provisioiivs 
are those under Cy and r/, above, and he should realise the reasons for them. 
As regards by arsenic in a water-soluble form is very likely to cause injury to 
foliage, and its presence in lead arsenate spraying compounds has at times 
resulted in serious losses. It is therefore necessary to prescribe that the 
water-soluble arsenic contained in a paste should not exceed a certain per- 
centage which ha.s been shown to be harmlesR. 
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Regarding c, lead arsenate paste consists primarily of mixtures of lead, 
arsenates and water, some containing more water, others less. It is evident, 
therefore, that if all makes of lead arsenic are diluted to the same extent the 
resulting spray fluids may be either too weak or unnecessarily strong, Tiie 
purchaser clearly should know the “ strength ” of the paste he is buying, and 
to this end it is laid down that the label on the container should state the 
percetitage of arsenic which the paste contains, and as this must be 
stated in chemical terms which may not be clear to all, it must also be stated 
what dilution is required to make up a standard spraying mixture containing 
0*1 per cent, of arsenic oxide. Such a mixture may be regarded as effective 
under all conditions, although for use against young caterpillars it may be 
unnecessarily strong. There is no difficulty, however, in diluting it to make a 
I standard mixture. Thus in the case of a paste containing 20 per cent, of 
arsenic oxide, the standard mixture consists of 1 lb. of paste to 20 gallons of 
water, but f lb. to 20 gallons may be used early in the season against small 
caterpillars. 

In any case a standard mixture may be obtained by adding 1 lb. of paste 
to a number of gallons of water equal to the percentage of arsenic oxide — 1 lb. 
to 20 gallons, with a paste containing 20 per cent., 1 lb. to 15 gallons with a 
paste containing 15 per cent., and so on. 

In the case of cf, when lead arsenate paste is purchased, the article should 
obviously not consist of some other arsenate, as for instance calcium arsenate. 
It is therefore laid down that apart from water, the total impurities in the paste 
should not exceed 3 per cent. 

2, Lime-Sulphur (Solution of Sulphides of Calcium). — 
(a) Lime-sulphur solution as sold for agricultural and horti- 
cultural purposes shall be made from lime, sulphur, and water 
only. 

(6) The specific gravity of the solution as sold shall not be 
less than 1,3 at 16^ C. 

(c) The solution shall be free from suspended matter and 
shall remain clear at all dilutions. 

Note. — Lime-sulphur from the chemical standpoint is exceedingly complex, 
but it is clear that the purchaser should obtain only lime (calcium) and sulphur 
in the solution (requirement a). He should also know that he is getting an 
article sufficiently strong to make an effective spray fluid at the dilutions 
usually advised (requirement b). Finally, since the active chemicals in the 
solution are all soluble he. should not be sold a proportion of inactive 
‘‘ sedinient ” or “ sludge’ (requirement c). 

3. Nicotine. — is proposed to deal under the Bill with 
nicotine when sold as such, but the exact requirements are still 
under discussion. Purchasers of nicotine should, however, 
note that while the term nicotine is properly applied to 
the chemical in its free or. uficomiined state, it is sometimes used 
by sellers for combinations of nicotine with an acid — e.g.^ 
nicotine sulphate. Nicotine sulphate is an excellent insecti- 
cide,r-biit it depends for its a&tion on the nicotine it yields. 
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and this nicotine must be released by mixing it with an alkali 
or spraying soap (which is sufficiently alkaline). Further, a 
nicotine sulphate spraying solution can only be valued by the 
percentage of free nicotine it yields and not by the percentage 
of nicotine sulphate. It is therefore important to purchasers 
of nicotine that they should have a statement from the seller as 
to (1) whether the article is free nicotine or nicotine in com- 
bination, such as nicotine sulphate, and (2) the percentage 
of free nicotine in the article, or if the latter contains nicotine 
in combination, the percentage of free nicotine which will be 
produced on treatment with an alkali. 

4. Copper Sulphate. — Copper sulphate sold for use in a 
spraying mixture shall contain not less than 98 per cent, of 
crystallised sulphate of copper (CnS 04 . 6HoO). 

Note, — No comment is needed on this requirement, as it is obvious that if 
a purchaser needs copper sulphate for making a fungicide, he requires it free 
from impurities such as “ green vitriol.” 

5. Soft (Potash) Soaps. — {a) Not less than 95 per cent, 
of the total alkali present in soft — ^that is, potash — soap sold for 
spraying purposes shall consist of potash. 

(b) Soft, or potash, soap sold for spraying purposes shall 
bear a label giving separate percentages of (1) the fatty acids, 
and (2) the resinous acids, which the soap contains. 

Note. — Soaps used for spraying are almost always ‘‘ soft soaps,” and 
typically such soaps are made by the combination of potash with a fatty acid. 
Some “soft” soaps may, however, contain considerable proportions of leas 
valuable forms of soap — as, for instance, that produced by the union of soda 
with a resin acid. Potash being more expensive than soda, there is always a 
tendency in the cheaper soft soaps to introduce soda-rcsin soaps, which have 
the disadvantage of producing a most objectionable curd with water which is 
at all hard, blocking the spraying tackle and reducing the ciTfieacy of the 
spray fluid. It is therefore essential that growers should be able to purchase 
potash (soft) soap witli the guarantee that it is really made with potash, and 
the knowledge that fatty acids have not been replaced by resin acids. 

6. Liver of Sulphur.'*' — (a) An article , sold as '‘liver ci 
sulphur ’’ shall consist of a mixture of salts of potassium, 
chiefly sulphides. 

(b) It shall conform to the characters and tests given in the 

^ The Ministry is anxious that this recommendation should not in any way 
discourage the use of the sulphides of sodium. Since the action of cither 
potassium or sodium sulphide depends on the sulphur and not on the potassium 
or sodium, it is undesirable to discriminate in any way against the sodium 
compound. When the time should come for proceeding with the proposed 
legislation this point will require further consideration in conjunction with the 
industries concerned : in the meantime it is desired to present the recommend- 
ations as nearly as possible in the form in which they were agreed. 
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Britisli Pharmacopaea 1914 for sulphurated potash; and shall 
contain not less than 42 per cent, nor more than 45 per cent, 
of sulphur as determined by the process prescribed in the 
British Pharmacopasa for the estimation of sulphur in sul- 
phurated potash. 

Note . — Liver of sulphur is now used less often thtan formerly, but 
nevertheless thOvSe who do purchase it should obtain the potassium salts as* 
defined above and not the cheaper sodium compounds. This remark does not 
imply any comparison between the values of the potassium and other 
sulphides for spraying* purposes, but is merely to point out that if a purchaser 
is paying for an article, he should be supplied with it and not with something 
else, which perhaps costs less to manufacture. 

7. Sodium and Potassium Cyanides. — (a) An article sold as 
sodium cyanide for agricultural and horticultural purposes shall 
be capable of evolving (when treated with an acid) not less 
than 56 per cent, of its weight as hydrocyanic acid. 

(b) An article sold as potassium cyanide for agricultural and 
horticultural purposes shall be capable of evolving (when 
treated with an acid) not less than 43.7 per cent, of its weight 
as^ hydrocyanic acid. 

Note . — In fumigating with hydrocyanic acid gas it is of the utmost 
importance that the dose shall be accurately calculated, and this of course is 
impossible unless the purchaser can obtain the ‘‘cyanide” practically pure. 
Purchasers should therefore insist on a guarantee in accordance with the above 
requirement. Sodium, cyanide is almost invariably used, as it is cheaper and 
weight for weight gives off more gas than the potassium cyanide. The latter 
is included, however, in case any should still prefer it. 

8. Formaldehyde. — This substance is not at present within 
the scope of the proposed legislation, but it is desirable that it 
should receive mention here on account of its increasing 
popularity as a dressing for cereals against bunt, &c. Formal- 
dehyde is often referred to as “ formalin/’ which was originally 
the trade name applied by a German company to a 40 per cent, 
solution of formaldehyde. It is important now that under 
whatever name formaldehyde is bought a guarantee should be 
obtained as to the percentage of formaldehyde in the solution 
supplied. 
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DORSETSHIRE ARTS AND CRAFTS, 

1921. 

' , ' ' ' . ' . .. . , . i 

Miss M. B. Mansel. ‘ 

A GENERAL survej of the year’s work done in connection with 
the Dorset Arts and Crafts Association is full of encouragement, 
daisies' have, sent their work to various exhibitions. Keenness 
is everywhere apparent, and in spite of the fact that the aniiuai 
e?ounty exhibition was held during the coal strike, which 
paralysed transport, exhibits and visitors were above the 
average, in number. The high standard of work required by the 
Judges in no w^ay discouraged the efforts of individuals or class 
.work. What we earnestly endeavoured to inspire in workers in 
all handicrafts is the desire to achieve the highest, both in 
[design aiid execution, bearing in mind that the work sent is 
|)rimarily for exhibition and that sales must be subordinate to 
the first principle. Sales are welcome and necessary : without 
them it would be impossible to ‘‘ carry on ” and repay the initial 
outlay, the cost of all kinds of material being still very high. 
Eeputation for good work should ensure a good sale. 

. The Dorset Arts and Crafts Association has been in existence 
'for 15 years and has held an exhibition each successive year, 
which has proved exceedingly valuable in setting up a high 
standard of work. ]\Iedals and certificates of merit are much 
sought after, and only awarded by the professional and expert 
judges when they reach the necessary standard. Criticism is 
sometimes very drastic, but at the same time all possible enooU" 
ragement is given ; both inspire further efforts to produce a better 
class of really artistic and practical articles. 

The exhibition is useful, not only in stimulating and develop- 
ing class work, but also in assisting individuals — ^lilind, disabled 
and others — ^by advertising, selling their goods, and procuring 
orders for them. Letters have been received testifying to the 
real help the Association has been in bringing the products of 
the workers before the public, both by means of the exhibition 
and by privately advertising and pushing their wares. It is very 
much to be hoped that the Association has a long career of use- 
fulness and prosperity before it. 

Bevelopment. — ^Mr. Berens, who instituted the Studland and 
Swanage Arts and Crafts class, which includes leather work, 
metal work, needlework, wnod and stone carving, painted and 
gilt wood, emphasises to his pupils the principle of originality in 
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design, demonstrating and pointing out when designs are faulty^ 
and not permitting them to be carried into effect until perfected. 
*Ihey make their goods — as far as possible — ^from start, to finish, 
procuring the raw material, bides, &c., and going through the 
different processes until the finished article is produced, thereby- 
instilling the pride of creation and achievement, as in the old 
days, before a manufactured article was dissected and allocated 
to different departments, so becoming a co-operative production. 
The Studland class has to w:ork hard to keep pace with the orders 
which pour in from the home country and abroad, including. 
America, China, Australia and New Zealand. Mr. Berens feels 
that nothing equals exhibitions for fruitful advertisement. 

The Dorset Eush Industry at Blandford is very prosperous^ 
many of the workers are now receiving weekly pay and a bonus 
on sales, which in the last year amounted to sSlSO 6s. Orders 
could be accepted for mats in any number, kneelers, dog baskets, 
wind screens, &e. This industry has been taught in several 
Women’s Institutes; much good and artistic work is turned out 
from them, finding a ready sale in our Dorset Arts and Crafts 
and other exhibitions. Permanent dyes ior rush work, similar 
to those used in the bright and attractive mats made in Holland, 
are very much needed. 

One of our oldest classes led to the establishment of the sun- 
bonnet industry of Bloxworth. In this small village, an immense 
variety of sunbonnets is produced by the workers, in . patterns 
and shapes of every nationality. They travel far, parcels being 
sent to India, America, Australia, South Africa, and Sweden. 
This industry has brought much pleasure and profit to those 
engaged in it; during the last year the not inconsiderable sum 
of £145 was taken in private sales and at exhibitions, the former 
mostly being the outcome of the latter. 

Home-made dolls and toys — mostly of the soft variety — are 
made in some of the Village Institutes. These find a ready 
sale. Novelties in this line and a greater variety would be wel- 
comed. 

There is further always a large quantity of basket and really 
good raffia work done in Dorsetshire. 

The Annual Exhibition. — Our annual exhibition included 
about 3,000 exhibits, and the judges had a very busy time. 
The general standard was said to have improved greatly since 
last year, especially in the case of ornamental needlework, while 
the lace (both Filet and Honiton) was far above the average. 

' Needlework done by children in various elementary schools was 
much commended. 
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Amateur glove making is very popular and was really excellent 
of its kind. The sum of £37 was taken at the glove section; 
most of the gloves being contributed by members of the Women’s 
Institutes. 

There was an increase in both light and heavy metal work. 
We are justly proud of the fact that the highest award given in 
the recent Home Arts Exhibition, held in the Albert Hall, was 
gained by a Dorset man, a smith of Milton Abbas, for beautiful 
wrought iron work. This exhibitor, whose work is becoming 
well known and should command valuable orders, also gained 
a medal at the Dorset Exhibition. He is an artist as well as a 
craftsman, both in design and execution, and his gates and other 
decorative iron work have attracted much notice. 

One of the most interesting and instructive exhibits was to 
be found in the section for “ Eaw Materials and their Uses.” 
A variety of home-dye materials, prepared from local plants and 
lichens, showed from what portion of the plants the shades were 
obtained, both being displayed and labelled to demonstrate 
results. This had a scientific as well as practical interest and 
attracted much attention. 

The pottery exhibited by Messrs. Carter & Co., of Poole, was 
— as always — a great and beautiful asset to the exhibition, which 
they loyally support by sending annually a dignified and rich 
collection from their well-known and important Dorset industry. 
We wish that more of the professional industries would send 
specimens of their various handicrafts as samples of what the 
county can produce. 

The County Assocation for helping the Blind took a large space 
at the exhibition, in order to advertise all kinds of work executed 
by them. Basket work was shown in great quantiiy and gi'eatly 
appealed to the visitors. 

It is impossible in a limited space to deal in detail with much 
of the excellent work sent by hundreds of individual exhibitors, 
a great deal being for exhibition only. The total amount taken 
in sales generally was as good as in previous years, but it was 
noticed that the articles purchased were of a less expensive nature, 
buying-power being reduced and people having to think twice 
before purchasing some of the more valuable and expensive articles. 
The total amount taken in the two days of the exhibition was 
£301 8s. 4d,, the Association claiming 5 per cent, and the sum 
of £286 2s- Od. being paid direct to the workers. This does not 
represent the entire amount of orders taken at the exhibition and 
not paid for at the time. 
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The fact that purchases could be taken away before the close 
■of the exhibition has been much criticised. Formerly it was 
contrary to our rules. On account of the enormous increase in 
postal and transport rates, however, no one tared to incur the 
extra expense of subsequent delivery, which would in some cases 
have doubled the price of the article. Thus, wiien sales were 
invited, this rule had to be relaxed. In cases of class work, 
samples are reserved and shown for the purposes of securing 
orders. 

The Dorset Federation of Women’s Institutes, — The County 
Federation of Women’s Institutes* and the Dorset Arts and 
Crafts work together, so that there is no overlapping. The 
Federation subscribes to the Association annually and the 
members are keen and interested competitors for the exhibition 
■awards. Last October a ‘‘ School ” for teaching handicraft to 
members of Women’s Institutes was held in Dorchester, which 
included classes for glove and slipper making, rush and basket 
work, cane and rush seating of chairs, upholstery, decorative 
needlework, thrift rugs, cobbling and soldering. Those who 
took lessons in any of the above crafts that are circulated in the 
Arts and Crafts Schedules, sent specimens of their work to our 
annual exhibition, and were only permitted to become instructors 
in the Women’s Institutes if they obtained some award from the 
•expert judges. The qualifying of thirty-eight teachers is the 
eiitoome of last year’s ‘‘ school,” they having successfully passed 
the standard demanded by the judges in the Dorset Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition. It is proposed to hold another similar 

school ” this autumn. Besides sending to other exhibitions, 
the Dorset Federation held a stall at the Eoyal Counties Agri- 
cultural Show held at Bournemouth last June. The number of 
articles sent was 1,110 and the sales realised £150. A keen and 
lively interest was shown in the ” Institute ” tent by numerous 
visitors to the show from other counties. There is no doubt 
that, from an industrial as w^ell as from a social and educational 
point of \uew, the Women’s Institutes represent a very progres- 
sive movement which should bring prosperity and happiness to 
■every village where they exist. 


See this Journal^ September, 1921, p. 54B. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS: THEIR 
COLLECTION AND USE/^^“ 

Sib Henry Eew, K.C.B. 

Importance of Statistics. — ^It is not necessary to place before- 
the Section of the British Association which is specially con- 
cerned in the advancement of agriculture, arguments to prove 
that statistical information lies at the basis of agricultural 
progress under modern conditions. It is quite true that im- 
provemehts in farm practice and in farm live stock were made- 
long before any systematic attempt was made to provide 
statistics of agriculture, and that scientific enquiry into the 
processes of nature in relation to soils, crops and animals, is 
not dependent on statistical data. It is, however, also true 
that the farmer, the stockbreeder and the scientist, are all 
limited in their outlook unless they know the magnitude and 
sdope of the problems on which they are engaged. 

Alt economic statistics have two primary objects, one general 
and the other specific. The general object is to provide in- 
formation for the Government, for publicists and economists, 
of the extent and progress of that section of national activity 
to which the statistics rdate, and the specific object is to pro- 
vide information for persons who are themselves engaged in 
the enterprise recorded. In the case of agriculture, it is 
evidently important that full statistical information should be 
available for the Government and the public, and it is equally 
important that farmers and stockbreeders should be provided 
with it — although it must be admitted that they do not all' 
apprecialte or use it. 

If one had a free hand and unlimited resources, it would 
be pleasant to construct a complete and logical scheme of' 
statistics to provide all the information which it would be 
desirable or interesting to obtain. Such a sclieme would be- 
devised to show: — 

The extent of land used, with details of its utilisation. 

The capital value of the land, its rent and tenure. 

The amount of capital — fixed and moveable— reraployed. 

The amount of labour — manual, animal and inechanicai — employed. 

The number of individuals providing the capital, management and labour* 
respectively. * 

* Paper read before Section M of the British Association at Edinburgh,. 
12th September, 1 921 - 
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These particulars would give the factors of production fairly 
completely, and we should then want particulars of the 
output: — 

AVeight and value of crops and animals produced apd marketed. 

AV eight and value of meat produced. 

Quantity and value of other produce — e.^., milk, cheese, butter, cider, 
honey, &c. — produced and marketed. 

Having obtained a complete account of the output in gross 
and detail of agricultural land, it would still remain to get 
further pairticulars of its distribution and realisation, including 
statistics of supplies at markets and of the course of prices. 

It is unnecessary to remark that the scheme thus outlined 
is a counsel of perfection, and that in a world which is imper- 
fectly organised and disciplined from the statistician’s point 
of view, the ideal is never likely to be fully attained. 

Historical Progress of Statistics. — Nevertheless, the world 
does move, and it may be of interest briefly to summarise the 
progress which has been made in this country, which may 
fairly claim to have been the pioneer in the development of a 
national system of agricultural statistics. 

As I have elsewhere remarked, the earliest attempt to collect 
agricultural statistics may be attributed to William the 
Conqueror. No doubt the Domesday Inquest originated in 
the royal desire for revenue, rather than in a passion for 
statistics, but it nevertheless provided a detailed return of the 
use and equipment of the land. 

.Every due of every wight 
AVitliin tills England written stands 
For all to read who have the sight : 

Bokemeu so many, tenants at will, 

Outsetters, men of tenant right ; 

The Kiiie, the pigs, the weirs, the mill ; 

Villeins with their oxen and plows.” 

The manorial records may perhaps be described as agricultural 
statistics, and had they been collected and collated would have 
formed a continuous return for the whole country. It is only 
within the past half-century that the economic historian has 
arisen and his labours have revealed the extent of infornicition 
contained in these documents. 

In the absence of statistics, attempts were made from time 
to time to make estimates of English agriculture. The 
estimate of Gregory King, made in 1688, is well known. In 
1808, Mr. T. Comber, and in 1827 Mr. W. Couling, made 
estimates, the former giving the acreage under various crops 
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with an appearance of precision which the data available to 
Mm would scarcely warrant. We have no means of testing the 
accuracy of these estimates, but it may be said that in the light 
of present information they are at least plausible. The need 
for accurate statistical information was generally felt, and 
various attempts were made by private enterprise to supply it. 

In 1831, the magistrates of Norfolk attempted, with a fair 
amount of success, to collect agricultural statistics for their 
own county from farmers. An attempt a little later by the 
Board of Trade to collect statistics in Bedfordshire — as an 
experiment — ^failed. Whether the different result was due to 
suspicion of Government interference, or to the fact that the 
Board of Trade enlisted the co-operation of the clergy as col- 
lectors of statistics, need not be discussed. 

In 1845, further local attempts were made in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, respectively. In Scotland and Ireland 
they were successful, but in England they failed. In Ireland, 
this attempt formed the starting-point for the establishment of 
a national system of agricultural statistics, the necessity for 
which had been forcibly demonstrated by a disastrous famine. 

In 1849, the East Berwickshire Earmers’ Club made an 
agricultural census of that county, and four years later the 
Highland and Agricultural Society made a similar effort in 
three counties. In 1854, the Society undertook on behalf of 
the Government, and with a grant from public funds, to col- 
lect statistics of acreage and produce for the whole of Scotland, 
This was repeated in the three following years, when owing to 
difficulties with the Treasury the scheme was discontinued. 

Official Statistics. — In 1864, Sir James Caird carried against 
the Government of the day, a resolution in the House of 
Commons in favour of the collection of official agriculturiil 
statistics, and two years later the Board of Trade started the 
returns of acreage and live stock which have been since con- 
tinued. Twenty years later — ^in 1885 — annual estimates of the 
produce of certain crops were instituted. When the Board of 
Agriculture was established in 1889, the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics was transferred to it, and came under the charge 
of Major Craigie. Under his direction the system was 
gradually improved and extended, and after he left the public 
service the tradition which he established led to further develop- 
ments, so that it may fairly be claimed that we now have in 
this country a system of agricultural statistics wffiich, if not yet 
as complete as many of us would wish, is within its limits 
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probably better than in any other country. It has, indeed, 
formed the model on which many other countries have founded, 
or revised, their methods. Starting as we did, before most 
other countries, profiting by the lessons of long experience, 
and with so small an agricultural area to deal with as com- 
pared with most other countries, it would indeed be disappoint- 
ing if we did not occupy a foremost place in this respect. 

The basis of our agricultural statistics is the return obtained 
in June each year from every occupier of an agricultural hold- 
ing of over one acre. This gives the acreage under each 
crop and the numbers of live stock of different classes on the 
holding at the date of the return. 

Prior to 1917, this return was voluntary, but it was made 
compulsory by the Corn Production Act of 1917. There 
appears to be an impression in the minds of some that this 
alteration has affected the consecutiveness of the annual 
returns. This can only arise from unfamiliarity with statistical 
work on a large scale. Under the voluntary system there were 
some refusals, or failures, to make a return. The proportion 
varied in different districts, but over the W’-hole country only 
about 3 per cent, of the total number of occupiers failed to fill 
up the form or to give the collecting officer information to 
enable him to do so. I have actually been asked whether the 
absence of this 3 per cent, implied that the totals published 
for the whole country were deficient to this extent, as though 
it were possible for any reasonably honest person to put his 
name to a statement purporting to give a total which he knew 
to be untrue. It is hardly necessary to say that it was part of 
the collecting officer’s duty to furnish an estimate of the crops 
and live stock on any holding for which he failed to get an 
actual return. The fields and live stock of a farm are, broadly 
speaking, visible to anyone, and with the aid of the rate book 
it is not very difficult to make a fair estimate within a reason- 
able margin of error. The presence of 3 per cent, of such 
estimated returns could not seriously affect the validity of the 
totals. 

It is also urged that a compulsory return is more accurate, 
than a voluntary one. This is probably so in some degree, 
though the additional accuracy may easily be over-estimated. 
The important point is the absence of deliberate bias. If the 
persons making the returns have an interest, or think they 
have, in under-statement or over-statement of the figures, it 
may be confidently assumed that the returns as a whole will 
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.give a result below or above the true figures. This will happen 
ivhether the return is voluntary or compulsory. To take a 
familiar instance. The Census returns are compulsory, but 
it is well-known that certain female age-groups are definitely 
iiurcciirate by reason of a general tendency to under-state the 
age. Any financial interest provides a still stronger motive. 

In stating the acreage under each crop and the number of 
each class of live stock, the individual has no obvious reason 
for deliberate misstatement, and it is on the whole easier to 
give the true figures than to invent others. As the total 
acreage of the farm is taken from the rate-book and the sum 
of all the crops must make that total, a certain amount of 
trouble, for which there is no sulBicient motive, is involved 
fin compiling a statement which is untrue in detail. 

While, therefore, I agree that compulsory returns are on 
the whole more accurate than voluntary returns, as well as 
more complete, the effect on the general total is practically 
negligible in a comparison of figures collected under both 
systems. 

Returns of production of crops were first collected in 1885. In 
the nature of the ease they cannot be obtained in June, but must 
be collected after the crops are gathered. They are, in fact, 
obtained in mid-October for the corn, pulse and hay crops, and 
In mid-November for potatoes and roots. The collecting officers 
are supplied with schedules giving for each parish the acreage 
of each crop as returned in June, and their duty is to enter 
the estimated average production per acre of each of the crops. 
They are instructed to arrive at their estimate after enquiries 
of growers, thrashing machine owners, valuers, &c. Much, how- 
ever, obviously depends on the judgment and experience of the 
collecting officer. 

It is sometimes objected that estimates are not ascertained 
facts — which is undoubtedly true. The system may he sufficiently 
defended on the ground that no other is practicable, hut, in fact, 
it may also be claimed that no other is superior. Two other 
methods are possible. One is to obtain a return from every 
grower, and the other to rely on the ascertained results of a 
number of sample plots. A return from every grower would, 
of course, involve more trouble and expense and greater delay, 
but apart from this there are objections. In many eases the 
grower has no accurate record of the quantity of the crops — 
especially such crops as hay and roots which are consumed on 
the holding — ^biit assinning he has the exact figures the difficulty 
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to which I have referred above arises. It will hardly be denied 
that there would be a constant bias in the returns from growers. 
Farmers as a class have an inherited tendency — bred of long 
generations of tenancy — to under-state the results of their 
farming. This unconscious mental bias, for wdiich there is no 
reason under modern conditions, may be dying out, but there 
still remains the possibility of conscious bias. It is clearly in 
the interest of producers that any published returns of the year's 
harvest should not over-estimate the crops. The shorter the yield 
the better the price, may not always hold good in relation to 
products which are subject to world competition, but nevertheless 
it is an economic axiom which no producer is likely to overlook. 
If he is asked to make a return of quantities which he does not 
himself precisely know at the time of the return, it is obvious 
that he will take care to err on the side of caution. The cumula- 
tive effect of these tendencies upon over 400,000 I'eturns would 
be substantial and the whole results would he invalidated. 

Statistics of crops based on the quantitative results of sample 
plots are in theory not open to similar objection, but in practice 
it would be extremely difficult to arrange a sysfem which would 
give accura.te arithmetical results. Not only would the plots 
have to be so distributed as to represent all conditions of soil 
and situation for each crop, but the number of plots representing 
each variety of soil and situation would have to be proportionate 
to the whole area on which similar conditions prevailed. The 
yield of wheat given on heavy clay plots, for example, would 
have to be weighted by the total area of heavy clay land on 
which v/heat was grown that year — and so on. Differences in 
manuring could to some extent be allowed for, hut it would be 
difficult to make proper allowance for differences in cultivation. 
The sample plots would naturally tend to be above the average 
in miltivation, and especially in cleanliness. 

From, the colleeting officers are obtained estimates of the 
natural weight of grain and of the yield of straw. They have 
also to furnish monthly reports on the appearance of the crops, 
and the general agricultural conditions, and to make forecasts 
of the probable yield of crops during the later periods of their 
growth. 

Parliament has always been indifferent in regard to the 
collection of statistics. If this country does possess a system 
of economic statistics of which on the whole it has no reason 
to be ashamed, the fact is attributable to the persistent efforts 
of a few individuals, such as Sir Eobert Griff en, Sir Alfred 
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Bateman, and their successors at the Board of Trade, and, in 
the sphere of agricultural statistics, Major Craigie, who have 
taken opportunities as they arose (the opportunity usually 
being the advent of a sympathetic and progressive Minister at 
the head of the Department) to obtain authority for a develop- 
ment of the statistics for which they were responsible. An 
enumeration of the population might, one would think, be 
regarded as an elementary need for the administration of the 
affairs of a civilised community, but it was not until 1801 that 
the Government decided to take a Census. A striking excep- 
tion to the normal apathy of Governments and Parliament 
towards statistics and the ascertainment of economic facts, 
was the passing of the Census of Production Act in 1906. 

I have already pointed out that official agricultural statistics 
were established and developed on the basis of a resolution of 
the House of Commons carried against the Government, and 
that it was not until 1917 that they were recognised by Act of 
Parliament, and then only because the State was incurring 
certain liabilities which necessitated returns of the acreage of 
wheat and oats. 

There is, however, one class of agricultural statistics which, 
has been collected under statutory authority for many years. 
In 1685, an Act was passed for the half-yearly settle- 
ment of the average prices of corn, and sixteen enact- 
ments having similar objects were passed at different 
periods from 1731 to 1882. Indeed, in connection with 
the Assize of Bread, there was a system of recording 
the average price of wheat as early as the thirteenth 
century. The latest Act under which the official prices of 
wheat, barley and oats are now ascertained, is the Corn 
Eeturns Act, 1882, which has in many respects become 
antiquated and the amendment of which has long been over- 
due. Its provisions have been further complicated by the 
Corn Sales Act recently passed. In Scotland farmers’ prices 
have been fixed under statutory authority for about two 
hundred years. 

Prices of other agricultural commodities have been for about 
18 years collected and published weekly in the “ Keturn of 
Market Prices.” The system of collection, broadly, is that of 
the selection of a number of representative markets end the 
appointment of an official reporter who makes a return of the 
prices realised. A special feature of this Eeturn is that the 
various local weights and measures used in the markets are 
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converted to a common standard, so that the prices in different 
markets may be readily compared. In my judgment, the 
practical value of this Eeturn to the farmer in the conduct of 
his business is not sufficiently recognised. About 20,000 copies 
are distributed weekly, but they represent only a small propor- 
tion of those for whose use it is designed. 

I have not exhausted the catalogue of returns, periodical or 
occasional, which may be included under the term “ x^gricul- 
tural Statistics ” — the most important omission being the 
‘ ‘ Eeturn of Agricultural Output ’ ’ obtained in connection with 
the Census of Production. I hope it may be possible to repeat 
this, as originally contemplated, every five years. 

My views on English Agricultural Statistics may no doubt 
be coloured by the fact that I have taken some part in their 
development. Others less influenced by parental feelings may 
not agree that the principles and methods on which they are 
based are unchallengeable. One may fully admit that they 
are open to discussion, but it may he claimed without hesitation 
that they are the result of very serious consideration in the 
light of long experience, and with a full knowledge of all that 
has been done in the same field by other countries. That the 
system is not perfect, is to say that it is the product of human 
effort, and it must be remembered that it was devised and 
extended under financial limitations of a much more stringent 
nature than have been recently imposed. A fool can govern 
in a state of siege,” says an old proverb, and it is not difficult 
to construct and administer admirably complete schemes if one 
can do so regardless of expense. AVith the revsources available 
the British system of Agricultural Statistics (the English and 
Scottish systems being practically the same) is based on sound 
and practical lines. 

TTse of Statistics. — The subject of this paper was chosen by 
the Chairman, and I have not yet dealt with the last word of 
it. I have dwelt so long on the collection of agricultural 
statistics that there is little time to expatiate on their use. 

The proposition that statistics are useful commands general 
assent at the present time. The old popular belief that official 
statistics were mainly intended to provide more or less amusing 
occupation for officials, and to furnish opportunities for elabo- 
rate perversions of the truth, has been in some degree weakened 
by the War. There is now, in fact, a popular demand fot 
statistical information of all kinds, and the demand, as usual, 
produces the supply. If the information does not in fact exist 

B 2 
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—as is frequently the case — it is forthcoming nevertheless 
from the fertile brain of an up-to-date journalist. Even in ordi- 
nary conversation one is constantly confronted with statistical 
facts ’ ' in relation to subjects on which no statistics exist ! 

In this really lies the best reply to the question: “ What is 
the use of Agricnltural Statistics? ’’ They are of vital im- 
portance to the producer. His whole business depends on 
information of the present and prospective supplies of the pro- 
ducts which he has to sell. If that information is not obtained 
independently and completely, the enterprise of traders will 
furnish statements as to the supplies available which will not 
be compiled in the intei'ests of producers, but which there will 
be no means of checking or contradicting. Similarly, the 
trader who is daily in the markets must necessarily have a 
wider knowledge of current prices than the producer who 
attends only one market occasionally. An inrl open dent record 
of market prices must therefore he advantageous to the 
producer. 

Broadly, therefore, the main use of agricultural statistics is 
to supply, as far as humanly possible, facts, and thus to prevent 
the promulgation of statements which are inaccurate and 
interested. 

To the administrator, the economist, and the sociologist, 
statistics of the use of land and the distribution of its products 
are indispensable to any intelligent survey of the economic life 
of the nation. Agriculture may no longer be the predominant 
factor in the national life, but it can never cease to have an 
overpowering significance in relation to the health and wealth 
of the people, and full records of its varied activities are 
essential to its maintenance and development. 
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A FRUIT DEMONSTRATION STATION 
IN EAST SUSSEX« 

A. H. Hoare, 

District Inspector of the Ministry. 

The value of fruit demonstration stations as a part of the 
horticultural education programme of County Councils is freely 
acknowledged, and this country does not lack instances of 
actual proof of this statement. 

It is important, when speaking of demonstration stations, 
that the functions of such centres should not be confused with 
those of research stations. Their main objectives should be 
the practical demonstration of the best known cultural methods 
coupled with the gathering of information as to the behaviour 
of varieties, particularly the recognised commercial varieties, 
under local conditions of soil and climate. The information 
so , obtained — and it is often obtainable with a minimum of 
expense — will be of inestimable value, and as a means of 
stimulating the production of home-grown fruit can hardly be 
overrated. 

The ’ establishment and outcome of one of the earlier fruit 
demonstration stations in the county of East Sussex is de- 
scribed below. In the year 1905 the education authority of the 
county considered, for the first time, the question of establish- 
ing fruit demonstration stations in those parts of the county 
where it was considered fruit growing was capable of develop- 
ment. The Horticultural Instructor, Mr. W. Goaring, was 
asked to report as to the suitability of the various districts 
for fruit growing and the possibility of establishing stations. 

One such district which came under consideration, and was 
thought to be highly suitable for fruit growing, was that sur- 
rounding Frant on the borders of Kent and East Sussex. 
A piece of land was selected on the farm known as Lightlands, 
which is part of the Bridge Castle Estate. This piece of land, 
about one-quarter of an acre in extent, was part of a 7-acre 
field, the soil of which was a stiff loam overlying clay. The 
general situation was very favourable, the land sloping gradu- 
ally to the south-west with belts of trees and undergrowth 
forming natural windbreaks upon the north and east boundaries. 

As the result of negotiations with the estate agent, a remark- 
able and interesting agreement, was made between the landlord 
and the County Council. Its main provisions were as follows : — 
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The Landlord agreed : — 

1. To let the land to the Council for the purpose of a fruit demonstration 
station at an annual rent. 

2. To erect and maintain a post and wire fence around the area. 

3. To provide all the labour and farmyard manure required to carry on 
the work of the station. The said labour not to include that re<piired 
for pruning and washing the trees. 

The Cfounty Council agreed : — 

1. To provide all fruit trees and buslies and plant the same in tlieir 
quarters, 

2. To fix and maintain a rabbit-proof wire netting in association with the 
landlord’s post and wire fence. 

3. To prune and wash the trees and bushes, and to provide all manures 
other than farmyard manure. 

4. To hand over to the landlord all fruit grown with the exception of 
twelve fruits of each apple and pear tree and a small portion of the 
fruit of each bush. 


The general supervision of the station was vested in the 
Horticultural Instructor. 

With the signing of this very equitable agreement, the work 
of developing and planting the station was proceeded with, 
and in the year 1906 all the trees and bushes were established 
in their positions. 

It was decided that two trees of each selected variety of 
apple, pear and plum should be planted at a distance of twelve 
feet apart each way. The following varieties were selected: — 


Bramley'a Seedling. 
Lord Grosvenor. 
Gascoigne’s Scarlet. 
Charles Boss. 

Adam’s Peannain. 
Allington Pippin. 

Doyenm^ du Comice. 
Emperor. 


Apples, 

Lord Derby. 
Grenadier. 

Golden Noble, 

Annie Elizabeth. 
King of the Pippins. 

Pears. 

Beaiivi’e d’Amalis. 
Plums. 

Czar. 


Newton Wonder. 
Warner’s'King. 

Koyal Jubilee. 
Ecklinville. 

Ribston Pippin. 

Josephine de M alines. 
Monarch. 


The station made excellent progress from the outset, and in 
four years from the date of planting the trees were nicely 
developed and soon afforded an opportunity of judging the 
worth of each variety for the particular locality. 

The information thus gained proved invaluable, and it was 
not long before a general planting of fruit in the district was 
begun. One of the first to make a start was the landlord him- 
self, who, upon seeing the satisfactory development of several 
varieties of apples, had the remainder of the seven acres planted 
up. Others followed suit. 
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It will not be out of place to repeat the statement made at 
the commencement of this article that the chief value of 
demonstration lies in the information obtained as to the 
varieties best suited to a district. The cost of establisliing a 
station, when compared with the general benefit accruing to 
the district and the subsequent gain to the country in home- 
grown fruit, is almost infinitesimal. 

The writer had an opportunity of inquiring into the sub- 
sequent history of the 7-acre field planted by the landlord. 
Accurate accounts have been kept and it will be of interest 
to give the yields of fruit for the last four years. The figures 
are as follows: — 

Year 1917 approximately 2,000 bushels of apph s. 


„ 1918 

V 

1,000 

V 

„ 1919 

11 

3,700 

11 

„ 1920 

11 

500 

11 


The year 1920 was, of course, a bad year for apples in the 
south. 

The present tenant of Lightlands, who is an old pupil of 
Uckfield Agricultural College, has largely extended the area 
under fruit. Fruit has similarly extended in the rest of the 
district, which prior to 1905 produced practically no fruit on 
a commercial basis. A fruit demonstration station could 
scarcely have accomplished more go'od in such a small space 
of time. It might be maintained that but for the pioneer work 
of the County Council, no fruit would yet have been grown 
in the district. The original station having now become a fully 
developed fruit plantation, and having, as stated above, 
achieved its object as a demonstration centre, the agreement 
with the landlord is about to be terminated. 
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THE STRAWBERRY CROP, 192L 

Isaac Walton, The Compleat Angler,” is accredited with 
saying of the Strawberry, Doubtless God could have made a 
better berry but doubtless God did not.” The lapse of years, 
the introduction from abroad of new and strange ” "Fruits of 
the earth,” the phenomenal development of new varieties of 
fruit indigenous or acclimatised here, together have failed to 
dethrone the strawberry, in her season, from the regnant place 
in public favour implied in Isaac Walton’s apostrophe. 

The term ‘‘ strawberries and cream ” to many denotes the 
peak of attractive deliciousness during the short period of six 
w'eeks or so when the strawbeiTy, crowding the markets, mono- 
polises the attention of fruit sellers and buyers, and impresses 
the very atmosphere of the markets with its characteristic odour. 

It is traditional that the public gives little consideration to links 
in the chain of production, transport, and distribution, along 
which travels the produce purchased at store or barrow. It 
grumbles at price, waxes sarcastic at the expense of the grower, 
or somebody else, when fruit is presented to it improperly packed, 
or in a damaged condition ; but it has not the time nor the means 
to probe the matter through its successive sequences and find 
an answer to the ” Why?.” 

It is time the public should be better informed, in order 
that it may be better served, for the dynamic force of public 
opinion is needed to help those who are striving to replace 
antiquities that are wasteful as well as obstructive, by methods 
of organisation sane, sanitary, and saving. 

Most of the strawberries marketed in this country are raised 
in districts where the soil, climate and environment are suitable 
for the proper cultivation of the plants. 

Kent, Wisbech Area, South Hants, Tamar Valley, Cheddar 
Valley, Middlesex, Surrey and Essex are the principal growing 
districts, and growers in each area take great pride in their local 
products, each considering their own to possess a better flavour 
than fruit produced in other parts. So does human nature help 
to bias judgment- 

Most of the men engaged in this industry are the small-holders 
and ex- Service settlers on the land who on a few acres have 
settled down in earnest to secure an honest living by hard work 
and long hours in planting and caring for the strawberry plant. 
Much care is needed if the fruit is to be grown to perfection 
rnd commercial success achieved. Before planting the soil has 
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to be most scrupulously cleared of weeds, thorougHy 
cultivated, and brought to a “ good tilth.'’ The beds when 
planted must receive constant attention ; and the successful 
grower must be ever stirring the soil to keep the surface loose 
and friable and at all times free from weeds. Much manure is 
needed and large crops cannot be gathered unless the ground 
has been adequately — one might even say abundantly — supplied 
with its proper quota of nitrogen, phosphates and potash. Lime 
is also necessary. 

The crop produced, of course, varies with the treatment, class 
of soil, season, variety, and to some extent the district. This 
year, owing to the drought, the crop was unduly early and the 
season a short one. The yield varied ; the Tamar Valley averaged 
nearly 2 tons to the acre; Cheddar, Hamsphire, and Wisbech 
not more than 25 cwt. per acre. 

As the harvest season approaches the worries of the grower 
increase. The fruit is very tempting to boys, birds, and slugs. 
Each invasion must be met by its appropriate defence. Probably 
his greatest trial is at picking time. Picking commences at sun- 
rise and is continued throughout the day until the dispatch- of 
the trains to the market centres. During all this tiuie everything 
is hustle — there is short time for sleep at night for anyone con- 
cerned, and no rest by day. 

Where the holdings cultivated are not more than *6 or 7 acres 
in extent the picking may be managed by the grower and his 
family; up to 10 acres the help of neighbours may suffice; but 
for the picking on larger holdings there is an immigration of 
“ pickers ” attracted from various social classes. The prepara- 
tion of accommodation for pickers in advance of their arrival, 
and the management of them when arrived constitute the most 
serious test of the grower’s organising capacity and resource. 
At the conclusion of the picking season preparation for the 
production of next year’s crop commences immediately. 

A small proportion only of the fruit is consumed in the pro- 
ducing districts ; the bulk has to be packed and sent to markets 
all over the British Isles, and, owing to the perishable nature 
of the berries, transport must be smooth and expeditious. This 
year the occurrence of the coal strike gave rise to fears of inter- 
ference with the punctual distribution of the crop, and in order 
to help the growers, and to' facilitate th6 best possible organisa- * 
tion of transport the Ministry stationed Inspectors iii certain 
strawberry producing centres. These Inspectors kept in' close 
touch with the growers, the Growers’ Associations and the Bail- 
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way Compames, and were thus able to render assistance which 
appears to have been much appreciated by those concerned. 

The Inspectors, being in touch with the business of picking 
and dispatch of the fruit, were able to study local methods and 
to note especially the kind of package used in each district, the 
type of van provided by the various Railway Cainpanies and the 
treatment meted out to the produce during transit. A large 
amount of valuable information was collected and it is now pos- 
sible to publish facts of some importance which the genepl public 
as well as all those engaged in the industry should know. It is 
hoped that a study of these facts may lead to further develop- 
ments, and in particular, to the general adoption of a standard 
package, to better method of packing, and to more adequate and 
appropriate means, as well as methods of transport. 

Packages. — The growers, speaking generally, use for straw- 
berries a light ba»sket, made of veneer, called chip.'’ It is light 
in weight and proportionately small in cost. The question of 
uniformity in size has received but little consideration. It is 
probable that baskets of some 12 or 15 different sizes are in use, 
which naturally hold different quantities of fruit ; the baskets of 
fruit, moreover, are seldom weighed before dispatch. Such a 
lack of system is bound to cause confusion on the market, bewil- 
derment to the buyer, and increased cost to the consumer. For 
example the Tamar Valley uses a locally-made basket holding 
about 8 lb. of fruit ; the Hampshire and Wisbech growers use a 
very slightly larger basket which is sent to market as a 4-lb. 
basket ; Cheddar growers use a larger basket into which they pack 
4 lb. of fmit; Kent and Middlesex growers use the 1-lb. chip 
punnett for “ dessert ” quality and the 10-lb. pock or tray for 

jam” fruit. The confusion could be avoided, the bewilder- 
ment cleared and the cost to the consumer lessened by the adop- 
tion of a ‘‘ standard ” basket, and withal, the gi’ower would stand 
to gain. Which is the best size of basket to use? Should it 
hold 4 lb., 8 Ib. or 2 lb. of fruit? To settle these questions all 
sections of the industry must confer together, and decide upon a 
basket that will be acceptable alike to growers, wholesalers and 
retailers. Judging from the observations of the Inspectors as 
well as from other indications a basket large enough to permit 
of 8 lb. bein^ packed so that the top of the fruit is below the 
^ level of the rim, would appear to be the most likely to gain 
general acceptance. 

Again, a cover is usually placed over each basket pf fruit, 
particularly for transport by railway. For this puiT)ose, muslin, 
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grease-proof transparent papers, dull papers and cardboard are 
all used. The particular type chosen depends more on local 
custom than on merit. The Ministry’s Inspectors point out that 
paper covers have many disadvantages; they give no protection 
to the fruit, moisture or heat is unable to escape, and buyers in 
the market have to tear the paper to see the quality of the fruit. 
Muslin is superior to paper and generally gives satisfaction, 
except where the fruit is, subject to rough treatment during transit 
or in the markets. For general use a cardboard cover or a very 
light chip-wood cover would be preferable because of the added 
protection that would be afforded to the fruit. This again is a 
matter on which the whole industry should agree. 

Transport. — ^Where the grower can deliver the fruit in his 
own vehicles to the markets the transport problem is simple. 
The growers of Kent and Middlesex delivered by motors a very 
large quantity of berries to the London markets, and smaller 
quantities were sent in this way from Hampshire, Wisbech and 
Cheddar. This method of transport achieved such successful 
results that it is possible to foresee that the motor will become, 
in the near future, a serious competitor of the railway for the 
transport of soft fruit. 

The Eailway Companies, though confronted this year with 
additional difficulties in consequence of the coal trouble, strove 
in a whole-hearted manner to cope with this seasonal and very 
difficult traffic, and generally gave satisfaction. The Great 
Western Eailway Co. kept the Cheddar Valley supplied with 
an adequate supply of vans nicely fitted with shelves on which 
the baskets of ripe strawberries were placed. Incidentally here 
it might be mentioned that the Cheddar growers fasten four 
baskets together with a stick tied across the handles. The stick 
gives support to the frail basket and helps to keep it in place 
and affords valuable protection to the contents ; further time is 
saved in packing the vans as a porter can by this means handle 
8 baskets at a time. The South Western Bailway Co. supplied 
to Hampshire a large number of vans also adequately and pro- 
perly fitted with shelves, and fruit properly packed in these tra- 
velled without damage. Prom this district a few vans were sent 
off with the baskets packed on top of each other six or seven high 
in the van, with no shelves. The Company did this as an experi- 
ment, and they have expressed themselves satisfied with the result 
on the ground of costs saved. Judging, however, from the reports 
of growers and salesmen the fruit in the lower layers of baskets 
was very much damaged. Should the vans used for this traffic, 
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therefore j be fitted with shelves? The condition of the fruit on 
arrival at the market must be the deciding factor, and judging 
from this it appears that shelves are necessary. 

The Ministry will continue to give consideration to this matter, 
and will strive to secure the best possible conditions. 

The figures collected by the Ministry show that the approxi- 
mate quantities of strawberries railed from the various producing 
centres were as follows : — , 

Tamar Valley ... ... 29B tons. 

Cheddar ... ... ... 214 ,, 

Hampshire ... 2,056 ,, 

Wisbech Area 3,225 ,, 

Large quantities were also sent from Middlesex, Kent, Here- 
ford and other centres for which figures were not obtained. The 
total of all these figures is considerable, yet the supply this year 
was little more than sufficient to satisfy the demand for fresh 
fruit leaving very little for the jam manufacturers. The danger 
of over production is not yet in sight. 
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CONTROL OF ^^DAMPING OFF" AND 
-^^FOOT ROT” OF TOMATOES. 

W. P. Bewley, D.Sc., 

Mycologist^ Experimental and Research Station, Cheshunt, Herts. 

In a previous issue of this Journal (October, 1920) attentioE 
was drawn to the important disease known as Damping off 
and “I’oot Eot ” of tomatoes. The relation of its intensiiy to 
different cultural conditions was indicated and it was shown 
that it could be controlled by sterilising the soil, seeuboses and 
pots by means of heat or formaldehyde. 

Many growers, however, do not find it convenient- to adopt such 
methods, but rather desire some remedy which may be effectively 
employed to check the spread of the disease should it appear. As 
the result of continued investigation such a remedy has been 
found, which for convenience has been named ‘‘ Oheshunt 
Compound.” 

Preparation of the Oheshunt Compound/' — The compound 
contains 2 oz. of Copper Sulphate and 11 oz. of Ammonium 
Carbonate. Powdered copper sulphate and ammoDium carbonate 
should be obtained, reduced to a fine state by crushing out any 
lumps that may be present and then thoroughly mixed in the 
proportions given. Larger quantities may be prepai'ed, so long 
as the proportions remain the same. The mixture may be stored 
in the dry state in an air-tight receptacle, but if left exposed to 
the air it gradually loses ammonia and becomes less potent. 

Mixing the Solution. — The dry mixture should be stored for 
24 hours in a tightly corked glass or stone jar before using. The 
solution is then prepared by dissolving 1 oz. of the dry mixture in 
a little hot water and making up to 2 gallons with water. The 
solution must not be put into vessels of iron, tin or zinc, as it 
would corrode them and lose its strength, and only just as much 
as is recpiired for immediate use should be prepared. 

Method of Use. — Plants which are already attacked receive 
no benefit from the solution but eventually die, unless the 
healthy tops are cut off above the diseased part and treated as 
cuttings. It is possible, however, to kill the infective organisms 
by watering infested soil with the solution, after which immediate 
planting may follow without. in any way harming the plant. It 
is possible, also, to treat infected soil with plants in situ. 
The solution effectively destroys the disease organisms and at 
the same time increases the vigour of the plant. When the soil 
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world, and as a result the assistance which these workers render, 
hoth to the welfare of their own countries and to those of others, 
is very hopeful. Invitations have been extended to European 
workers to visit important field conferences in America and an 
international phytopathological conference in Europe is being 
planned for 1922. Another hopeful sign is the increased interest 
given to Disease Surveys, every progressive country now endea- 
vouring to draw up an accurate and yearly statement of the 
situation with regard to plant diseases. The Survey reports 
are invaluable, not only in showing how diseases are controlled 
in other countries, but in forming a basis for legislative 
measures. 

In the northern part of the United States many crops are the 
same as our own and American experience shows us the urgent 
need of taking precautions against certain virulent diseases 
present there but absent in Britain. The four following are 
dealt with in the new Order : — 

1. Chestnut Canker {Endothia parasitica), 

2. Downy Mildew of Hops (Peronoplasmopara himidi). 

3. Pear Blight (Bacillus amylovorus). 

4. Black Knot of Plum and Cherry (Plotcrightia morhosa). 

The two other scheduled diseases. Wart Disease of Potatoes 

{Synchytrium endobloticiim) and Onion and Leek Smut (Uro- 
cystis Gepul(d)f are in a different category. 

Wart Disease. — Wart Disease is here to our cost, but its 
distribution is known and the rules that are laid down for the 
entrance of potatoes from abroad are in accordance with the 
regulations that are laid down for its control in England. With 
the exception of new potatoes for immediate consumption it 
is required that they must be accompanied by a eertificate 
stating that “Wart Disease has not occurred at the place where 
the potatoes were grown, nor within five hundred yards thereof.^' 

Onion Smut. — The Smut disease of Onions and Leeks is at 
present very rare in England and “ localised at a few centres.*' 
■ There is good reason to suppose that at least one of the recent 
new infections was introduced with foreign seed. At any rate 
it has been proved that this disease can be carried with the seed 
and therefore extra care is required. Onion Smut is common in 
America in many of the onion growing districts and is also 
present in Italy and France. The fungus acts as a soil parasite 
and remains in the soil for many years, attacking each successive 
sowing of onions or leeks. 

Chestnut Blight. — At present it is possible to say that we 
have not seen a case of Endothia parasitica in England. Large 
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woods of Spanish Chestnuts are not usual in England, but the 
tree is grown extensively for coppicing for the production of 
hop and ’other poles. 

The devastation caused by the Chestnut Blight in the United 
States is now well known. About 1904 a new bark disease was 
noticed on the Chestnut near New York. A few years later the 
losses caused by this one disease were estimated at :£10,000,000 
and have continued since ; yet the parasite is practically harmless 
in China and Japan whence it came. Dr. W. A. Orton, one of 
the leading American pathologists, says that “ Europe should 
take warning and exercise every precaution to prevent the intro- 
duction of this disease.” ^ 

In Pennsylvania some pathologists are now proposing to cut 
down every Chestnut tree in the state as “ for the last fifteen 
years all efforts to control Blight have failed.”! 

The appearance of this disease is very characteristic. At first 
yellowish brown patches, slightly raised, stand out on the smooth 
healthy bark. Under these patches, if the bark be torn away, 
can be found the white, spreading fans of myceliam which form 
a distinctive diagnostic character. In damp weather the tendrils 
of spores push forth like so many thick buff-coloured or bright 
jellow hairs — ^they curl and twist and are soft when wet but 
hard and brittle when dry. We have other diseases in this 
country caused by fungi of the nearly allied families, but none 
so devastating in effect. 

Downy Mildew of Hops. — The least known of the forbidden 
diseases is the Japanese Downy Mildew, Peronoplasmoparof 
humuli. This was seen in Japan in 1905 when it spread rapidly 
over a hop field near Sapporo. It was found on the picturesque 
Japanese wild hop a few months later and was evidently native 
to Japan. 

The leaves show small spots, angular at first, of a darker green 
than the rest of the leaf, and having a water-soaked appearance. 
Occasionally small blisters and bumps occur on the adjacent parts 
of the leaf. Gradually the colour deepens and then, with the 
death of the tissue, becomes dark brown and on the under surface 
a thick, downy growth forms which is white, but becomes greyish, 
resembling somewhat the fluffy growth of Phytophthom on the 
potato. This disease a few years later was found in the State of 
Wisconsin in various localities and evidently spreading. 

Should this disease reach England and spread to the hop- 

* Orton, Phytopathology. Vol. IV, No. 1, February, 1914. 

f Amer. Nut Journ,, XII, p. 91, quoted in Botanical Abstracts^ May, 1921. 
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gardens of Kent, what a field for mischief it would find! The 
damp climate of England would probably suit it, and the well 
nourished and well tended Kentish hops would, in all likelihood, 
furnish the most acceptable of hosts to that type of parasitic 
fungus. 

Fire Blight;. — The growing of susceptible pears in some parts 
of the United States, notably in southern New York State, is 
rendered unprofitable by the devastation caused by the Fire 
Blight, a bacterial disease due to the organism Bacillus amylo- 
voTus. Dr. H. H. Wheteel, the Professor of Plant Pathology in 
Cornell University, says “ Fire Blight is the most universally 
destructive of all pomaceous fruit diseases.’' Dr. C. E. Orton 
may also be quoted as stating ‘‘ The losses from Fire Blight run 
into millions of dollars in certain years in this country.” 

This disease occurs on Pears, Apples and Quinces. It is most 
destructive to young apple trees in the nursery and to older 
pear trees. There are four prevalent forms : — 

(a) B'ire Blight itself, which is a twig blight. The leaves, 
blackened as if by fire, cling to the blighted twigs. Sometimes 
only the apex is black, sometimes the destruction extends two 
or three feet back. 

(h) Blight Cankers slightly sunken and blackened with a 
cracked rough edge delineating the morbid from the healthy 
tissue. 

(c) Blossom Blight causes the flowers, dead and brown, to 
hang on the withered spurs. 

Prom each there oozes, in wet weather, the sweetish, sticky, 
brownish-white fluid which bears the millions of bacteria. 

(d) Collar Blight, the canker attacking the trank of the tree, 
is particularly common on apples. 

The appearance of the trees reminds one of an intensified 
attack of Blossom Wilt or Wither-tip, but the leaves are blacker, 
the flowers more scorched-looking, the effect more severe. A 
definite ooze is, moreover, usually present as drops on the diseased 
fruit or welling out from cracks in the twigs and diseased boughs. 

Black Knot. — A disease which, like the Chestnut Blight, has 
so far never appeared in England, is the striking and unsightly 
Black Knot of Plum and Cherry (Plowrightia viorhosa). This 
abounds on the wild plums and cherries in the United States of 
America, both on the native plums (including the tall Bed Plums 
and the straggling Beach Plum a foot or so high^ and on the 
introduced slpa or blaetthom, which is very common along the 
snake-fences and edges of the roads in New England. Cherries, 
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Fl({. 1.— CliGsluut Blighf. Top Df (Uieslnut Tret* killed By tlio fungus JindofJna parasifiaa. 
The dead leaves remaining on the tree arc characteristic of tlie disease, tluy turn white 

and papery. 
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Fig. 2. -Chostiiui Blijilit. CJonidial Stage of Endothi a parasitica. Cankers 
produced by artificial inoculations, the rings show size of canker at 
intervals of 4 weeks. 


I’lG. 3. — Chestnut Blight. Perithecial Stage of Endothia parasitica. 





Fia 6. — Fire Blight in Apple. Commcncemciifc of attack. The leaves die 
and turn black, and the branch may die back several feet. 
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of whieli there are two or three wild kinds, are also often dis- 
torted and injured by the black galls. 

The knots occur sometimes at the end of twigs but more 
often on the smaller branches, where they grow most frequently 
along the branch in a slow spiral. Occasionally they entirely 
encircle the bough, forming a complete girdle, and the bough 
soon dies. 

These black galls so check the nourishment of the branch on 
which they occur that the branch usually dies within a couple of 
years. The lumps or excrescences are light yellow-brown in the 
spring and early summer, turning black and charcoal-like in 
the autumn. The fungus produces spores of two kinds, a summer 
(conidial) spore from the light brown mass and a different winter 
(perithecial) spore from the knotty, black autumn stage. 

These four diseases are of outstanding danger, but there axe 
several other well-known diseases on fruit-trees, cereals and 
ornamental plants in various parts of the world which may, if 
introduced in the British Isles, become extremely troublesome, 
but which at present do not appear to warrant legislative action. 
They will, however, not be forgotten. 

Another question is ever present which requires further 
research, namely, that of various strains in the same species 
of fungus. It is possible that different strains are concerned in 
the Nectria Canker and Monilia Brown Eot of jVpples in America 
and in Europe and hence different results show in the two con- 
tinents. It is possible also that the notorious Stereum fur- 
'pureum, the cause of Silver Leaf in Europe, is not absolutely 
identical on both sides of the Atlantic and hence does not attack 
Plums in the United States and Canada as it does in Britain. 

The Ministry is indebted to Professors H. H. Whetzel and 
M. P. Barrus of Cornell University for the photographs of Fire 
Blight and Black Knot of Plum and to Professor C. E. Orton 
for obtaining sanction from the Pennsylvania Chestnut Tree 
Blight Commission to use the photographs of Chestnut Blight 
accompanying this article. 
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LICENSIMG OF STALLIONS UNDER 
THE HORSE BREEDING ACT, 1918. 

SEASON 192L 

The second year of the operation of the Horso Breeding Act, 
1918, under which it is illegal to travel a stallion for service or 
to exhibit it on premises not in the occupation of its owner with 
a view to its use for service unless the horse is licensed, is now 
completed, and the Ministry is in a position to furnish informa- 
tion as to the results of the operation of the Act in England and 
Wales during the past season. The number of stallions licensed 
was 8,816 and 244 were refused (18 of the latter on appeal). Last 
year the comparative numbers were 8,749 and 404 respectively, 
and it will be noted, therefore, that there has been a small in- 
crease in the number of licensed stallions this season and a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of refusals. Of the 8,816* 
licensed stallions 3,418 were pedigree animals and the remaining 
898 were horses that were not entered or accepted for entry in 
any recognised stud book. 

As will be seen from the Table annexed, 2,316 or 68 per cent, 
of the pedigree stallions licensed, were of the Shire Breed, good 
evidence of the popularity of this breed. 

The following diseases or defects are prescribed in the Eegula- 
tions of 1919 for England and Wales, made under the Act, aS' 
rendering a stallion unsuitable for the service of mares,, 
namely: — Cataract, roaring, whistling, ringbone (high or low)^ 
sidebone, bone-spavin, navicular disease, shivering, stringhalt, 
and defective genital organs. The Table hereunder gives the 
number of each breed or type of stallion in respect of which 
licences have been refused and the diseases or defects with which 
the animals were affected. It will be noted that the most common 
diseases on account of which stallions were refused licences were 
whistling, roaring and sidebone, which account for ,124 refusals 
out of a total of 241. 

Appeals were lodged against refusals of licences in 44 cases 
and 26 of them were successful. 

During the travelling season the Ministry’s Inspectors were 
instructed to stop stallions they met on the road and to require 
the production of the licences, and it is satisfactory to be able to 
report that in only comparatively few instances were the stallions 
unaccompanied by their licences and only in seven instances 
were the stallions unlicensed. Failure to comply with the Eegu- 
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Peciigree Stallions, 

t.e., Stallions entered or 
accepted for entry in the 
recognised Stnd Book of 
their Breed. 

Licensed ... 

Eefused 

Applications 

Non-Pedigree Stallioi 
i.e., Stallions not entered 
or accepted for entry in 
a recognised Stud Book. 
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Refused 
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Total Licensed 

Total Refused 

Total Applications 









Totals of Eef osals . . .1 — 1 244 
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lations was also reported to the Ministry by the Police, who took 
proceedings for offences under the Act and in the great majority 
of cases convictions were obtained. 

It is evident from the working of the Act during the second 
year of its operation that the necessity of having stallions licensed 
and of the licences being carried by the grooms when leading 
the stallions is now generally recognised, and the plea of 
ignorance, which was so common last year, was but seldom made 
during the past season. 

It is of course premature at present to expect any good results 
to be noticeable from the operation of the Plorse Breeding Act, 
but the Ministry has evidence that owners of licensed stallions 
no longer suffer as they used to do from the competition of the 
unsound stallion whose chief qualification, in the estimation of 
the careless and ignorant farmer, was the cheap fee at which it 
travelled, and the clearance of such stallions from the road must 
in course of time secure improvement in the Horse Breeding 
Industry. 

It should be added that licences issued for the licensing year 
1921 will expire on the 31st October, 1921, and should be returned 
to the Ministry as soon as possible after that date. Failure to 
comply with this requirement renders an owner liable to a fi.ne 
not exceeding £5. From the 1st November, 1921, applications 
may be made for licences for the year ending 31st October, 1922, 
and as the Ministry cannot undertake to examine stallions at 
short notice, owners are advised to send in their applications at 
the earliest possible date. If many defer doing so till the service 
season approaches it will not be possible to deal with all applica- 
tions before the season actually commences. 

It should also be noted bv owners of pony stallions, that an 
alteration has been made in the Eegulations, wLerehy the licence 
fee mil henceforth be one guinea, no reduction being made as 
hitherto in favour of pedigree stallions not exceeding 15 hands 
in height. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR OCTOBER. 

E. J. RussEXji, I), Sc., F.E.S., 

Rotham^ted Experimental Station. 

Effect of the Drought on Fertilisers in the Soil. — In a season 
so exceptional as the one now drawing to a close there has 
necessarily been much experience with fertilisers that was wholly 
unexpected. In many eases land was well manured for roots, 
but no roots grew; elsewhere much fertiliser has been put on 
grass land with no effect. The question therefore arises, to what 
extent can fertilisers added to the soil in seasons such as the 
present be relied upon for next year’s crops? 

There is abundant evidence to show that Potash and Phos'phdtes 
remain unchanged during a dry season, and they will therefore 
come in perfectly well for succeeding crops in the rotation : 
no loss need be feared. The fertiliser added has not been wasted, 
but is simply lying where it can be taken up by the plant. This 
holds true of sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, kainit, super- 
phosphate, basic slag, mineral phosphates and bone manures. 

Nitrogenousmanures, however, are liable to behave differently. 
Some of them have probably been taken up by the crop, and, if 
so, they cannot of course be expected to act in the soil again. 
■Cases have come to the writer’s notice where a quick-acting 
nitrate was taken up by the grass crop, as shown by the dark 
green colour and additional growth of the herbage; while the 
slower acting nitrolim was not taken up, but lay on the soil 
unchanged. Nitrogenous manures left thus unabsorbed will 
probably change rapidly to nitrates when the soil ' becomes 
sufficiently wet, and they may then be taken by a crop, or 
washed out of the soil; but they are not Jikely to be left 
unchanged in the soil. So much depends on local conditions 
that it is difficult to lay down general rules; the following, how- 
ever, will probably not be far wrong: — 

1. On grass land intended for hay the nitrogenous manure will 
probably remain effective for the coming season. It has happened 
after a great drought that heavy rain was followed by an 
unusually copious growth of grass. 
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2. On arable land intended for winter corn the nitrogenous 
manure may also remain effective, especially in view of tbe fact 
that work is well forward and sowing is likely to be early. 

3. On arable land intended for roots or spring corn, on the 
other hand, the nitrogenous manure may suffer considerable 
loss. It is likely to change into nitrates rapidly if it is not 
already in that form, and then it is liable to be washed out of 
the soil. If the winter should be wet there will be just as much 
need for nitrogenous manure next spring as if this season had 
been an ordinary one. This statement, however, does not apply 
to potash and phosphates, which are not liable to be washed out, 
except perhaps from very light sandy soils under heavy rainfall. 

The Quantity of Fertiliser to use on the Farm. — ^In 
endeavouring to work out the fertiliser requirements of the farm 
it is safe to assume : — 

1. That sufficient of the manure applied for roots and potatoes 
will remain over for winter corn, so that nothing need be given 
unless the winter turns out very wet, when a spring dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda will be required; 

2. That winter corn following a previous corn crop is not likely 
to want much fertiliser where it has been possible to plough or 
broadshare the stubbles and so let in the sunshine and the air; 

3. That spring corn will want its usual fertiliser treatment 
unless the winter is very dry ; 

4. That roots will require the usual quantity of fertiliser. 

Treatment of Clover. — At the present time the condition of 
the young clover is very unsatisfactory, and many leys are 
already lost. A certain amount of mending is possible, and 
trefoil may be sown. Where the young plant still survives and 
there has been sufficient rain to ensure that it will grow it may 
be helped on heavy soils by a dressing of basic slag, about 4 cwt. 
to the acre : on light soils kainit at the rate of 3 cwt. or 4 cwt. 
to the acre may be used instead. No fertiliser treatment will 
help, however, when the plant is too far gone, or where the soil 
still remains dry. If it is decided to continue the old leys for 
another year this manurial treatment should certainly be given. 
If it becomes necessary to plough them up and sow barley, the 
jffiosphate or potash will ' serve a very iisefnl purpose for this 
.<;rop, and probably be all that is necessary. ■ • , 

Chalk or Lime on the Land.- — At Eothamsted we probably 
receive more letters from farmers about lime, limestone or chalk 
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than about any other single subject. It is evideul from their 
inquiries and from our own observation in the country that 
liming is still one of the farmers’ big pi'obleius. It is very 
desirable that new sources of supply should l)e opc^ned out and 
that old limestone or chalk quarries and liuiekiliis sliouM b(‘. 
examined with a, view to restarting. There, is oftr*n a, fear that 
the local limestone is not good agricultural lime* It may not 
be the best obtainable, but it may be the cheapest because of the 
saving in transport charges. County authorities, Farm Institutes, 
and Farmers’ Clubs who are desirous of making some useful 
field trials could very well explore the local supplies of limestone 
and lay out the following test 

Plot 1. — 2 tons por acre local limestone. 

„ 2, — 2 tons per acre g'round limestone of recognised good (piality. 

„ 3. — 10 to 15 cwt. })er acre local burnt lime. 

The information would be valuable, enabling a farmer to decide 
wbetber he can use local lime or limestone, or whether it will 
be more profitable to him to go further afield and purchase a 
recognised good quality limestone at a higher price. 

Neutral Sulphate of Ammonia and Acid Sulphate of 
Ammonia. — A correspondent inquires "what is the difference 
between these two fertilisers and whether one has any advantage 
over the other. The ordinary pre-war and wartime sulphate of 
ammonia was always slightly acid, but in recent years a modifica- 
tion in the method of manufacture has been introduced which 
gives a product having an acidity w^hich is so slight as to be 
negligible; it is always less than 0.02 per cent, and sometimes 
only about 0.01 per cent. This is called “ neutral sulphate 
of ammonia, and it has several advantages over the ordinary 
‘‘ acid ” product because: — 

a. It is often in smaller crystals and can tlierefore be more evenly 
distributed by the rnaclune. 

It does not cake and therefore does not require to be broken up before- 
use. 

Cn It is not -wet. 

These advantages would ensure that a farmer would alwaya 
tate the “neirtral ” product if he could obtain it. The process, 
however, is not yet widely adopted by gas works and other 
makers, and until it becomes more general many fanners must 
perforce use the old “ acid ” material. 

CompoMtion of Purchased Manures. — A correspondent ask® 
for the composition of the ordinary purchased manures. The 
information is given in the table below: — 
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Percentage Composition of Ordinary Purchased Manures, 



Nitrogen 

Phosphoric 

Equal to 


(N). 

acid (F.^05). 

Phosphate 

Ca3(PO,),, 

Nitrate of ammonia 

3-t.8 



Nitrate of soda 

15*5 



Nitrate of lime 

13 



Sulphate of ammonia 

20-20*4 



Nitrolim 

14.5-15 

< 13*6 

26 

Superphosphate (soluble only) 


30 



( 10*0 

35 



( 19*1 

42 

Basic slag 


\ 15*5 

34 



( 9*1 

20 

Raw bones 

5 

22 

48 

Bone meal ... 

3 *5-4 *5 

20-25 

43-55 

,, ,, (a usual analysis) 

3*75 

20*6 

45 

Steamed bone flour 

1-2 

25-32 

55-{)9 

Dissolved bones 

2-3 

15-16 

33-35 

Sulphate of potash 

Muriate of potash (pre-war usual 




quality) 




„ „ (now obtainable) 

Kainit (pre-war, usual quality) 
Sylvinite (French Kainit) 

Rape cake 

5 

2 

4 

Ashpit refuse, valuable, about ... 

0*5 

0*5 

1 

Sewage sludge, variable, about ... 

1 

1 

2 

„ ,, (activated) 

6 

4 

9 

Fish meal 

8-10 

4.5-9 

10-20 

Phf.’sphate guano 

5-8 

11-18 

30-40 


Potaah. 

(K^O). 


iS‘i> 

45 

50-00- 

12*5 

14-16- 

1 

2 


1 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR OCTOBER. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.). 

Ministry of Agriculhire and Fisheries. 

In making up a ration for fattening animals, two coiisiderations 
.are necessary : (1) an adequate well-balanced ration for the 
purpose in view must be given, and (2) the materials used must 
be so adjusted as to give a carcass to meet the butcher’s approval. 
Not sufficient attention is generally paid to the necessity of 
producing a carcass suitable for slaughter, the chief fault being 
the production of unsuitable fat. It may, therefore, be of advan- 
tage to discuss briefly the type of carcass required by the butcher. 

In the case of cattle the natural tendency of the beast is to 
produce a hard, tallowy fat; in the case of the pig, on the other 
hand, the natural tendency is to produce a fat of oily consiH- 
tency. The objects of the feeder, therefore, are different in 
these two cases. In feeding pigs, foods should be given which 
tend to harden the fat; in fattening cattle, foods having a ten- 
dency to soften the fat should be given. Experiments have 
shown that the nature of the fat in the animal can be altered 
to a considerable extent by the nature of the food fed. In an 
experiment with fattening lambs, in which, in addition to the 
basal ration, maiise and sunflower seed cake were fed to the one 
lot, and crushed peas and wheat husks to the other, the sun- 
flower seed cake and maize lot produced an excellent quality of 
meat with soft fat, whereas the crashed peas lot gave a very 
poor carcass, the fat being hard and crumbly. 

Bumming up the results of experiments of this nature, and 
also of practical experience, it is possible to say that both pigs 
and cattle yield harder bacon or fat when they are fed on grains 
rich in starch and poor in oil, such as rye, barley, peas, beans 
and lentils. The same effect is produced by the use of 
potatoes, mangolds, and palm nut and coconut cakes. A soft 
and rather oily fat is obtained from the use of sunflower seed 
cake, linseed cake, rape cake, rye, peas, maize, wheat bran, 
nats, and fish and meat meals rich in fat. In making up a ration 
for bacon pigs or for cattle these points should be taken into 
•consideration where the feeder wishes to get a good market for 
his produce. 

One other point arises : in feeding all animals on foods contain- 
ing oil or fat care should he taken, if the best results are wished 
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Name. 

Cost. 

s. lb. 

Cost 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Manuriai 

Yalue 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Food 
ST’alue per 
Ton. 

£ s. 1 

Starch 

Equiv. 

per 
100 lb. 

Price 

per 

unit, 

Starch 

Equiv. 

s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Bqiiiv. 

d. 

Barley, English Feeding 

50/0 

400 

14 0 

1 6 

12 U 

71 

3/7 

1 -92 

„ Canadian „ - 

47/-I 

4UU 

13 3 

1 6 

11 17 

71 

3/4 

1*78 

Oats, English White „ - 

B8/-I 

336 

12 13 

1 9 

11 4 

59*5 

3/» 

2-01 

Grey &: Black 

o4/- 

336 

11 7 

1 9 

9 18 

59-5 

3/1, 

1-78 

„ Canadian 

35/6 

320 

12 8 

1 9 

10 19 

59'5 1 

3/8 

1*'»6 

„ Argentine - 

31/3 

320 

10 19 

1 9 

9 10 

59-5 

3/2 

1-70 

Maize, Argentine 

41/6 

480 

9 14 

1 5 

8 9 

81 1 

•-^,1 

1 12 

Beans, English winter - 

55/- 

532 

11 12 

3 1 

8 11 

66 

2/7 

1 *38 

„ Kangoon - 

16/6 

112 

16 10 

3 1 

13 9 

66 

4/1 

2*19 

Peas, English blue 

IK)/- 

504 

24 9 

2 13 

21 16 

69 

6/4 ; 

8 '39 

„ „ dun 

69/- 

504 

15 7 

2 13 

12 14 

69 

3 8 ! 

1*96 

„ „ maple - 

98/- 

504 

21 16 

2 13 

19 3 

69 

5/7 

2 '99, 

Eye, English 

56/- 

480 

13 1 

1 8 

11 13, 

72 

3/3 

1*74 

Millers’ offals — Bran - 


— 

10 5 

2 10 

7 15 

45 

3/5 

1'83 

„ „ Coarse 








middlings 


— 

13 5 

2 10 

10 15 

64 

3/4 

1*78 

Oat Husks* - 

— 

— 

3 15* 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Eice Bran* - 

— 

— 

9 10"" 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Barley meal - 

— 

— 

16 10 

1 6 

15 4 

71 

4/3 

2*28 

Maize „ - - - 

— 

— 

11 10 

1 5 

10 5 

1 81 

2/6 1 

1-34 

Fish „ - - - 

— 

— 

19 10 

7 12 

11 18 

i 53 

4/6 1 

2*41 

Linseed - . - 

— 

— 

23 0 

2 16 

20 4 

119 

3/5 

1-83 

„ Cake, English - 

— 

— 

16 5 

3 12 

12 13 

74 

3/5 

1*83 

Cottonseed,, „ 

— 

— 

11 2 

3 5 

7 17 

42 

3/9 

2-01 

„ „ Egyptian 

— 

— 

11 0 

3 5 

7 15 

42 

3/8 

1-96 

,, „ decorti- 








cated 

„ Meal, decorti- 

— 

— 

15 10* 

5 6 

10 4 

71 

2/10 

1-52 ' 

cated 

— 

— 

14 16 

5 6 

9 9 

71 

2/8 

1*43 

Coconut cake 

— 

— 

14 12 

3 0 

11 12 

79 

2/11 

3/ 

1*56 

G-roundnutcake - 

— 

— 

12 5 

3 9 

8 16 

i 57 

1T>5 

Palm kernel cake - 

— 

— 

12 10 

2 1 

10 9 

1 75 

2/9 

1*47 

Brewers’ grains, dried, ak 

— 

— 

10 0 

2 7 

7 13 

1 49 

3/1 

1*65 

„ „ „portei 

• — 

— 

9 0 

■ 2 7 

6 13 

49 

2/9 

1*47 

„ „ wet, ak 

— 

— 

1 17 

0 12 

1 5 

15 

1/8 

0*89 

„ „wet,portei 

— 

— 

1 10 

0 12 

0 18 

15 

1/2 

0-62 

Malt culms - ‘ - 

■ — 

— 

1 8 0 

3 6 

4 14 

43 

2/2 

I'lC 

Potatoes t - 

- 



i 2 6 

1 0 8 

1 17 

18 

2/1 

1T2 

Swedes f - - 

- — 

— 

' 1 2 

! 0 5 

0 17 

7 

2/1 

1-12 

Mangolds f - 

- — 

— 

0 18 

0 6 

0 12 

6 

2/1 

1*12 

'Vetch and Oat Silage - 

r - 


2 4 

0 15 

1 9 

14 

2/1 

1*12 


* Prices at Liverpool. t Farm value. 


Note. — The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
August and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference being clue to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manuriai value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £7 19s. 
per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22-4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. 
of starch equivalent is 1*1 Id. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb. of starch eqnivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
ih*om the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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for, to restrict the amount of oil fed in the ration to ahout 1 lb. 
per thousand pounds body weight in the case of cattle, and up to, 
but not exceeding, 2 lb. per thousand pounds body weight in 
the ease of pigs. 

In next month’s notes it is proposed to deal with winter rations 
for pigs, dairy cattle, fattening cattle and horses, suitable for 
farms on which a shortage of roots has been experienced this 
year. The writer would welcome any suggestions from readers 
who have already overcome this difficulty. 


Rabies. — No outbreak of Rabies has occurred since the issue oP the 
•September Journal. 

Salisbunj tmd Southampton. — A considerable inodificatiou of the area 
under restrictions in connection with the outbreaks in this district was made 
.as from 31st August, the eastern portion of Hampshire within the district 
being excluded from that date. The inner controlled areas are still maintained 
around Salisbury and Soiitbamptoii. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. — There has been no development of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease in the Stoke-on-Trent district, nor has the disease 
been confirmed in any other part of Great Britain. All general restrictions in 
connection with the outbreaks on 10th and 11th August were withdrawn as 
from 8th September. - 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry .—Since the date of the last list 
given on page 576 of the September issue of the Journal^ two new leaflets 
have been published : — 

No. 373. — Mosaic Disease of Potatoes. 

„ 379. — Nauru Phosphate. 

The following leaflets have been revised and brought up to date : — 

No. 96. — Milk Fever or Parturient Apoplexy. 

„ 187. — The Selection and Milking of Dairy Cows. 

„ 192. — Farm Buttermaking. 

„ 309. — Suggestions to Allotment Holders for Autumn Treatment of 
Land. 

„ 337. — Cheddar Cheese. 

„ 353. — Winter Oats. 

'The following leaflet has been amended : — 

No. 15. — The Apple Blossom Weevil. 

Tlie following leaflets have been withdrawn : — 

No. 260. — Statistics of Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies in 
England and Wales. 

F.P. 47. — The Testing of Seeds Order, 19l8. 

Seed Potatoes from Scotland and Ireland.— The Ministry desires 
'to remind persons in England nd Wales who propose to obtain ‘‘ seed ” potatoes 
-direct from Scotland during the coming season that the regulations governing 
.;8uch importations which were in force last year are still in operation; and 
further, tliat since 1st September, 1921, similar regulations apply to ‘^seed” 
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potatoes imported from Ireland. These regulations are, briefly, that all “ seed ” 
potatoes imported from Scotland or Ireland must be accompanied by one or 
other of t^iro prescribed declarations, and any person receiving from either of 
these countries any ‘‘ seed ” potatoes which are not accompanied by a declara- 
tion must report the fact to the Ministry within 7 days of receipt of the 
potatoes and refrain from moving or disposing of the potatoes until he has 
obtained permission from tbe Ministry. The declaration required is : — 

(a) In the case of ‘‘seed” potatoes of varieties approved as immune from 
Wart Disease certified whilst growing by the Scottish Board or by the Irish 
Department of Agriculture : — a declaration by tbe consignor correctly stating 
the serial number of the relative certificate of purity ; 

(b) In the case of all other “seed ” potatoes : — a declaration by the consignor 
correctly stating the reference number of the certificate issued not more than 
9 months previously by the Scottish Board or by the Irish Department of 
Agriculture, certifying, in the case of Scotland, that Wart Disease has not 
occurred on, nor within one mile of the land on which the potatoes were grown, 
or, in the case of Ireland, that Wart Disease has not occurred in the locality in 
which the potatoes were grown.* 

Importation of Plants, Bulbs, &c. — Importers of plants, bulbs, &c., 
fi’om countries outside ‘the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands should 
be aware of the recpiirements of the Order of the Ministry which comes into 
operation on 1st October next.* They should also bring them to the early 
notice of those abroad who send them plants, bulbs, &c. The Order applies to 
all living plants with a persistent woody stem above ground, and parts of the 
same used for pro})agation except seeds ; all potatoes ; all tubers, bulbs, 
rhizomes, conns, and hop stocks for planting ; seeds of onions and leeks for 
sowing ; and gooseberries, The Order requires that every consignment of 
these plants, or parts of them, destined for England and Wales, shall be in- 
spected in the country of origin and certified by a duly authorised official of 
that country not more than 30 days prior to shipment as being generally 
healthy and free from the pests scheduled in the Order. In the case of 
potatoes, other than new potatoes, the certificate mfist also declare that Wart 
Disease has not occurred on the place where the potatoes were grown, nor 
within 600 yards thereof (approximatly | kilometre). New potatoes, that is 
potatoes landed in this country on or before 31st July in the year in which 
they have been lifted, must be accompanied by a declaration in writing to the 
effect that they have been lifted in the same year. 

When sending a consignment, the consignor should despatch the original 
certificate with information as to the number of packages, nature of plants or 
parts thereof, name of vessel, port of entry and approximate date of arrival, to 
the Horticulture Division of the Ministry of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W. 1. He should affix a copy of the certificate to each package of 
the consignment, which must also be clearly labelled as to tbe nature of the 
plants or parts thereof in it. This label may be a part of the copy certificate. 

* Copies of the Wart Disease of Potatoes (Imported Scottish Seed Potatoes) 
Order of 1920, the Wart Disease of Potatoes (Imported Irish Seed Potatoes) Order 
of 1921, price Id, net each, and the Destructive Insects and Pests Order of 1921 
{S.Ii, and 0., 1921, Ho. 931), price 2d. net, may be purchased through any book- 
seller or direct from H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. 
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If a consignment or package arriving in England and Wales is so certified 
and labelled, it will be admitted without delay. If, however, it is not accom- 
panied by the certificate it will be detained on arrival at the port of entry and 
will not ]>e delivered to the consignee until it has been examined and passed 
by an Inspector of the Ministry. Should any consignment be found on 
arrival to be diseased within the meaning of the Order, it will only be delivered 
to the consignee after disinfection or other necessary treatment has been 
carried out at the expense of the importer. If such disinfection or treatment 
is not carried out, the consignment must either be destroyed or returned to the 
country of export by the importer. It will be observed, therefore, that failure 
to comply with the requirements of the Order will necessitate delay in delivery, 
and may lead to refusal of entry. 

Importation of Rhododendrons. — Some misunderstanding appears 
to exist as to the effect of the new Orders issued by the Ministry, dealing 
with the importation and sale of plants, &o. (The Destructive Insects and Pests 
Order of 1921, and The Sale of Diseased Plants Order of 1921). Nurserymen 
point out that the Ehododendron Fly, a pest serious on Rhododendrons in 
certain countries, is scheduled under the Sale of Diseased Plants Order, and that 
therefore they are prevented from selling in this country plants wliich are 
substantially attacked by this pest. This is correct, ])ut the comdusion has 
been drawn that, since the pest is not scheduled under the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Order of 1921, which relates to imported plants, Rhododendrons 
badly attacked by the Fly will be allowed to enter the country freely. Such, 
however, is not the case. 

A careful reading of the Destructive Insects and Pests Order of 1921 will 
show that Rhododendrons sent to this' country must be accompanied by a 
Health Certificate, signed by an official of the country of origin, to the effect 
that the plants are perfectly free from the pests mentioned in the Ordei*, and 
also that they are “ healthy.” In paragraph 5 of the Third Schedule of the 
Order, it is laid down that plants will not be deemed to be healthy ” if 
attacked by any of the pests mentioned in the Sale of Diseased Plants Order of 
1921. It is therefore clear that the Health Certificate accompanying imported 
plants goes very much farther than a Certificate of Freedom from the specific 
pests mentioned in the Second Schedule to the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Order, since it must also declare that the plants arc liealthy in general, and 
particularly with regard to the pests mentioned in the Sale of Diseased Plants 
Order. ^ 


Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Station mtv Office, 
By Metchim & Son, Princes Street, Westmirivster, S.WJ. 
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Concilation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 


Towards the end of October, the position as regards the 
formation of Conciliation Committees was that, although in two 
or three areas the preliminary meetings of 
the Interim Conciliation Committees had 
not been held, initial arrangements 
had been completed in all outstanding 
cases and the whole of England and Wales is now covered by 
Interim or Permanent Conciliation Committees set up under 
the Corn Production Acts (Eepeal) Act. The total number 
of these Committees in October was 45, but it is anticipated 
that some of the present areas will decide eventually on further 
sub-division. 

It will be remembered that these Committees, which are 
voluntary bodies composed of representatives of local employers 
and workers in agriculture, are being set up to deal with wages, 
hours and conditions of employment. It was hoped that each 
Committee would recommend rates of wages to operate imme- 
diately from 1st October, the date of the abolition of the Wages 
Board. W^ith this object in mind several Committees were 
able to arrive at temporary agreements, which in some cases 
are still operative, and no doubt these Committees will in due 
course see their way to reach agreements of a more permanent 
nature. These temporary agreements, which will empire before 
the end of October, were made in Cheshire, Kent, Isle of Ely, 
Hampshire, Ijancashire, Leicestershire and Eutland, Warwick- 
shire, and the North Biding of Yorkshire. 

In 11 areas (Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, Cumberland and 
Westmorland, Devonshire, Durham, Hertfordshire, Norfolk, 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, Denbigh and Elint, and the East 
Biding of Yorkshire) agTeed recommendations for rates of 
wages have been made to apply during November and Decem- 
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ber, and in some cases up to January and February, 1922. In 
the remaining 26 areas negotiations have reached various 
stages. .Bl'equently area and constitution questions have de- 
layed the discussion o.f wages, which has been deferred to later 
meetings. The suggestions of each side have in some cases 
necessitated further reference to the Executives of the Repre- 
sentative bodies and have thus resulted in delaying decisions. 
In certain of the few areas in which there has been any serious 
difficulty, steps have already been taken for the early resump- 
tion of negotiations between the two sides. 

Although the representatives of employers are in many areas 
at present opposed to agreed rates being confirmed by the 
Ministry, they have supported the principle of confirmation in 
Cambridgeshire, Surrey, and Brecon and Radnor. The Cam- 
bridgeshire Committee have already submitted their agreed 
rates to the Ministry for confirmation. When rates of wages 
agreed , by a Conciliation Committee have been confirmed and 
advertised by the Ministry, such rates become an implied term 
of every contract of employment for the particular class of 
worker concerned. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


In a speech recently delivered in Northamptonshire, on the 
occasion of the opening of the new Farm Institute provided by 
the Northamptonshire County Council at 
Moulton Grounds Farm, the Minister of 


Agricultural 
Research and 
Education: The 
Government's 
Policy. 


Agriculture and Fisheries outlined the 
Government’s policy with regard to agricul- 
tural reseach and eclncation. 

Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen said he was 
much interested in the Farm Institute movement, because he 
was certain it was going to do great things for agriculture. The 
Government was often criticised for want of policy as regards 
agriculture, or for having too many policies, or too many con- 
tradictory policies, or for changing policy. He had come to the 
conclusion that they could help agriculture very little by legisla- 
tion. They could do very often a great deal of harm, and they 
had got to walk very warily if they were going to do much good, 
but he was sure that by sound administration, and by promoting 
the application of science to the farm, by giving bigger grants 
and assisting in the establishment of places where research 
and education could be carried out, the Government would be 
helping British agriculture to success in the future. 
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The future of British agriculture depended upon knowledge, 
and he hoped the policy they had devised would be immutable, 
more like the laws of the Medes and Persians than some laws 
they had passed lately. He hoped their policy in the future 
would be one of consistent promotion of agricultural education 
and research wdth a view to the greater application of science 
to the farm. 

In that policy there were certain stages. Eesearch must 
come first. The research institution was the primary body. 
They had got to establish the principles upon which progi*ess 
in a farm would depend. The}* bad not to be in too great a 
hurry. In the past, money had been w^asted on policies which 
had proved faulty in the long run. They had to establisii their 
principles and make sure of their facts, and then apply them. 
The work that was being done at such places as Bothamsted 
on questions relating to the soil and to manures; at Cambridge 
in plant breeding, where Professor Biffen had produced some 
new wonderful wheats which had been so successful in many 
parts of the country, and in animal nutrition; at Reading, where 
the principles of dairying were being investigated and admirable 
results secured; and at Bristol, where horticulture was being 
scientifically examined — all those works, he was sure, would be 
for the permanent advantage of British agriculture. 

When they had established their principles and facts and had 
arrived at the latest and best and most economical processes, 
they had to make them known. That could be done in various 
vrays. Many agricultural colleges were doing excellent work, 
but the college existed largely for the more well-to-do who could 
afford time and money to take a long course far away from their 
homes. Mliat was wanted were places where the sons of 
working farmers could go for short courses near their homes, 
and go in the winter-time when there was not so much work 
on the farm, and where they could be brought into touch with 
the l)est scientific knowledge, which was constantly being added 
to, through the work of the research institutes. 

The Farm Institute was not only for the farmer and small- 
holder; he hoped very much to see there in increasing numbers 
the sons and daughters of agricultural labourers. This would 
involve offering free places, scholarships and maintenance allow- 
ances. All these were purposes which had been specifically men- 
tioned in the Act of Parliament recently passed (The Corn 
Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921), which established a fund 
of one million pounds for agricultural development. In the 
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summer, there would be short courses near their homes for 
daughters of farmers and farm workers, who would learn 
all about dairying, poultry rearing, the bottling of fruit, cooking 
and other subjects which would prove of the greatest advantage 
on the farm, so that the whole family would take an intelligent 
and practical interest in the work of the farm. 

That was the idea of the Farm Institute, which it was hoped* 
would become the centre of agricultural intelligence for the 
county: a place where every kind of helj) could be given, where 
farmers could go for advice, where soils could be tested, feeding 
stuffs and fertilisers analysed and their value ascertained, and 
where information could be given on the combating of pests 
and diseases. He felt sure the institutes would gradually obtain 
the confidence of farmers and become of the greatest value to 
those engaged in work on the land. 

Although it was as long ago as 1908 that a Departmental 
Committee, presided over by Lord Reay, recommended that 
there should be a Farm Institute in every county, or group of 
two or three counties, the progress in this direction had been 
slow, so that only four institutes had been established when the 
War began. Since the War twelve more institute schemes had 
been projected, but only six of them had got under way when 
the economy axe fell, and the other six had to be abandoned 
temporarily. 

When the Repeal of Part I of the Corn Production Act was 
passed and the Grovernment was compelled by financial stress 
to abandon the guaranteed prices, they were able to save about 
£1,000,000 from the wreck, and that* money was to be devoted 
to agricultural education and research. Out of that money he 
hoped to restart the six institute schemes that were abandoned, 
and also to set on foot five or six more. In that event there 
would be 24 or 25 Farm Institutes scattered about the country. 
The results to British agriculture could not be put down in 
black and white, but he felt certain they would be incalculable, 
and that every penny spent, whether by the Government or by 
enlightened County Councils like that of Northamptonshire, 
would be money well spent, and that it would bring in a 
handsome return. 

The session which is just commencing will see Farm Insti- 
tutes at work in the following counties: — Cheshire, Cumberland 
and Westmorland, Essex, Hampshire, Hertfordshire, North- 
amptonshire, Somersetshire, Staffordshire, Suffolk, Carnarvon- 
shire, Dc^nbighshire and Monmouth. 
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Full information as to the courses of instruction and other 
work which will be carried on at these institutes can be obtained 
on application to the County Agricultural Education Authorities. 

-t * 


International 

Labour 

Conference. 


The Third International Conference held in accordance with 
the Labour Clauses of the Peace Treaty assembled at Geneva 
on 25th October, 1921. This Conference, 
at which all the countries which vrere 
parties to the Peace Treaty (except the 
[Tnited States of America) are represented, 
is of special interest to agriculture owing to the fcict that a 
number of items on the agenda relate to agricultural labour, 
viz. : — 

Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decisions 
concerning the regulation of the hours of work. 

Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decisions 


(a) Measures for the prevention of or providing against 
unemployment ; 

(b) Protection of women and children. 

Special measures for the protection of agricultural workers : — 

(a) Technical agricultural education; 

(b) Ijiving-in conditions of agricultural workers; 

(e) Guarantee of the rights of association and combina- 
tion ; 

(d) Protection against accident, sickness, invalidity and 
old age. 

Each participating country is represented at the Conference 
by two Government Delegates, one Delegate representing the 
employers and one Delegate representing the workpeople. 

In the case of Great Britain the Government Delegates are 
Sir Montague Barlow, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Ijabour, and Sir Daniel Hall, P.R.S., Chief 

Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture ; the Employers’ 
Delegate is General A. C. Bayley, National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organisations; and the Delegate representing the 
workpeople is Mr. E. L. Poulton, O.B.E., J.P., Yiee-Chairmai.i 
of the General Council of the Trade Union Congress. The 
Employers’ Delegate will be assisted as regards agricultural 
questions by Mr. James Donaldson, Vice-President of th^ 
National Farmers* Union, and by Mr. Alexander Batchelor, Vi^o- 
President of the Scottish Farmers’ Union; the Workers’ PeD- 
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gate, will be assisted by Mr. R. B. Walker, of the National Union 
of Agricultural Labourers, Mr. John Beard, of the Workers’ 
Union, and Mr. J. F. Duncan, of the Scottish Farm Servants’ 
Union ; while the Government Delegates will be accompanied by 
Mr. E. J. Tlionipson, of the Ministry of Agriculture, and Mr. 
H. M. Conaeiier, of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

't' -JK- 


The ]\fonthly Agricultural Index Number'^' of the prices of 


agricultural produce prepared by the Ministry of aVgriculture 


The Monthly 
Agricultural 
Index Number. 


shows that the prices at which farm pro- 
ducts \vere sold in September were on the 
average 105 per cent, above the average 
rates in the three years 1911-13. This 


represents a fall of 11 points as compared with the preceding 


month when the average stood at 116 per cent, above the 1911-13 
level. The following table shows the figures for each month 


since the beginning of 1919 : 


Moiitli. 

Incr use per 

cent, on the iivcrag 
years 1911-13. 

•e of 


1911). 

1920. 

1921. 

January 

148 

213 

180 

February 

150 

205 

172 

March 

150 

199 

158 

April 

153 

199 

141 

May 

132 

109 

112 

June 

128 

104 

102 

July 

141 

174 

100 

August 

138 

177 

no 

September 

148 

181 

105 

October ... 

... ^ ... 1G6 

191 

— 

November 

182 

197 

— 

December 

207 

194 

— 


Wheat and oats fell during the past month, but barley sliowed 
a seasonal rise due to a larger proportion of malting l)arley 
being put on the market. All descriptions of live stock showed 
a decline during the month, and this was also the ease with 
butter, cheese, poultry and eggs. On the other hand higher 
prices were obtained for milk, as is customary in the autumn. 
Potatoes w^ere cheaper. On the whole, taking one C'ommodity 
with another farmei*s now appear to be receiving a little more 
than double pre-war prices. Among the commodities purchased 
by farmers, maize and milling offals are distinctly cheaper, while 
oil cakes and some other feeding stuffs show a small decline, 

^ An explanatory note on the Agricultural Index Ninnber appeared in the 
of tlii^ Journal for October last, p ,578. 
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Fertilisers on the whole have not varied very much during the 
month. 

^ 

In the issue of this Journal for September reference was 
made to the forthcoming International Potato Conference. The 
International Organising Committee have now practi- 
Potato Conference. completed their arrangements. 

Official delegates have been appointed by 
the Governments of Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Ger- 
many, .Holland, Hungary, Portugal, Pmmania, Spain, SwiD 
Eerland, India, New South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
Australia. .Most of the principal countries which are interested 
in potato growing will therefore be represented. The American 
Government has not seen its way, so far, to nominate repre- 
sentatives, but two papers by officers of the Fnited States 
" Department of Agriculture will be read at the meeting. The 
Conference will be held in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Offices, Vincent Square, Westminster, commencing 16th 
November, and will be opened at 10.30 a.m. with an address 
by S.ir A. D. Hall, K.C.B., F.E.S., Chief Scientific Adviser 
to the Ministry. 

The Programme of papers is as follows : — 

Wednesday^ November l^th. 

11.20-12. Breeding, Selection and Development Work in the U.S.A. 

— Win. Stuart, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

12 -12.45. Breeding, Selection and Development Work in Britain. — 

F. J. Chittenden, Donald McKelvie and Win. Eohb. 

3 - 3.30. The Industrial and Commercial Uses of the Potato. — 

H- V. Taylor. 

3.50- 4.20. The Early Potato Industry. — J. M. Hannah. 

4.40- 5.10. Degeneration of Potatoes. — Dr. E. N. Salaman. 

Tlmraday^ November 17 ih. 

4 - 4.40. AVart Disease of Potatoes. — Y. H. Blackman and Wnu B, 

Brierley. 

5.30- 6. Some Information on the Heredity of AVart Disease. — 
R. N. Salaman and J. W. Lesley. 

Friday^ November l%th, 

10.30-11. New Work on Leaf Curl in Holland. — H. M. Quanjer. 

1 1 -1 1.45. Recent Investigations on Potato Biight.-G, H. Pethybridge. 

11.45-12.15. New AA^ork on Mosaic in Ireland. — P. A. Murphy. 

12.15-12.30. The Situation as regards Leaf Curl and Mosaic in 
Britain. — A. D. Cotton. 

It will be seen that the papers cover a wide range of subjects 
of the greatest possible interest to all who are concerned in the 
growing of potatoes, and the discussions on the various papers 
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should provide information of considerable importance. During 
the progress of the Conference the Annual Show of the National 
Potato Society will be held in the Eoyal tlorticnltural Society’s 
Hall, and visitors will have an opportunity of examining the 
great majority of British varieties of potatoes. A scientific 
exhibit is also being prepared showing the recent results of 
research into potato diseases and potato breeding. 

^ ^ic- ^fc- 


The Ministry has arranged a public demonstration of drain- 
age machinery to take place at Harmston, near Lincoln, on 
Tpsts of DrainauA November. The demon stra- 

Machinlrv conclnsion of a series of 

tests of drainage machinery of many types 
which has been proceeding for a considerable time. Machinery 
will be at work for making field drains, clearing farm 
ditches, and clearing and grading subsidiary water-courses./ 
The tests do not, however, extend to floating machinery used 
on main water-courses. Among the more novel devices shown 
will be the Nordby Ditch Digger, which has been specially 
imported from Norway; the Priestman Grab Ditcher specially 
designed, in consultation wdth the Ministry, to operate on nar- 
rows nd soft banks; a large grab-line machine designed by Messrs. 
Eustoii and Hornsby; force and lift pumps supplied by Messrs. 
Gwvnnes; a mole plough designed for direct traction by Mr, 
P. B. Wells, of Welw^yn; and two types of Eevolt excavators. 
It is expected that other machines, including the Buckeye 
Tractor Ditcher,^' the Powder Scoop, and a mole plough of 
the usual design, will also be on the ground, and will afford 
an opportunity for comparison between established and newer 
methods. A number of tractors will be employed, including 
a Cdayton and a Saunderson, with specially designed attach- 
ments for operating the Priestman machine, and it is hoped 
that an internal combustion cable set will a.] so be at work. 

A comprehensive report, including complete records of the 
perfoimiances of each machine, wdth special reference to cost, 
wall be published in due course. 

Harmston is within easy reach by rail of Lincoln and 
Grantham , and the trial ground at Aubourn Fen is a mile from 
Harmston Station. 


* See this Journal, July, 1921, p. BOB. 
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AGRICULTURE BEHIND THE LINES 
IN FRANCK 

Lieut. "Colonel J. H. Foreester Adbie, C.B.E., 

Late Colonel^ Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and late Deputy Direclor * 
of Agricultural ProdxLction, G.H.Q., France, and 

Captain A. T. A. Dobson, 

Late Li oat, -Colonel, Hampshire Regiment, and late Assistant 
Direclor; Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

Part I. — Up to the End of the German Offensive in 1918. 

Probably few people, unless familiar with the actual opera- 
tions of the iirmy in Prance, have any idea of the extent to 
which that Army was self-supporting and of the steps that were 
being taken, when the War happily terminated in November, 
1918, to render food production a definite part of the Army’s 
operations. 

It has been frequently observed that for every man engaged 
in the actual operations of fighting, there are some three or 
four engaged on the lines of communication and at the bases in 
supplying the fighting man in the trenches with food, ammuni- 
tion and equipment. The Army, in Prance contained men of 
all tastes and all trades, and it is not to be wondered at there- 
fore that, at the many bases and stations on the lines of com- 
munication, such as ammunition dumps, supply dumps and 
so forth, there were to be found men with an agricultural 
training, or at all events, with a sufficient inclination and 
knowledge to spend their off hours in recreation of an agricul- 
tural nature. 

It was for this reason that from an early date the establish- 
ment of garden plots became a regular feature of the various 
xArmy establishments of a more or less stationary nature, from 
the base ports up to within a reasonable distance of the fighting 
line. Even in Divisional areas, namely, those within, say 10 
miles of the front line, agricultural operations were also pro- 
secuted, but the constant moving of units, from one part of 
the front to another, naturally deprived such operations of any 
very great stability. 

These early operations were largely, if not entirely, carried 
out by the enterprise of individual units and of their Command- 
ing Officers, who realised the necessity for keeping their troops 
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in good lieajt by supplying them with healthy and interesting 
occupation in the hours set aside for recreation, 

Tt soon, however, became apparent to the Authorities at 
G.H,Q. that this movement was one which ought also to be 
encouraged from the food supply point of view, and ought not 
to be left solely to the more or less private enterprise of indivi- 
dual units. Moreover, within the zone in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of the fighting front, the Army Authorities were 
constantly receiving requests from the French Authorities for 
assistance in harvesting the various crops to be secured in areas 
from which civilians had had to be withdrawn or in areas where 
civilians found labour difficult to procure, owing to the inroads 
made by the War on the male population. 

It was not, however, until the middle of 1917 that the wdiole 
aspect of the question of food production began to demand the 
serious attention of the Quartermaster-General’s staff at 
General Headquarters. 

The submarine campaign had begun to take its toll to a 
menacing extent, and it began to be evident that the more 
independent the British Army in Prance conld become of food 
supplies from home, more particularly potatoes (which absorbed 
a great deal of tonnage) , vegetables, hay and cereals, the better 
for all concerned. With the conditions existing in France, a 
plentiful supply of fresh green vegetables was an invaluable if 
not essential item in the diet of the fighting soldier. 

The Quartermaster-General wuis not unmindful of the fact 
that the area known as the British Army Zone comprised soma 
of the richest agricultural land in France. Moreover, no one 
could be blind to the great success which had attended the 
systematic agricultural operatioiiB, in the form, of vegetable 
gardens, which had been carried out by the troops of the French 
Army. 

The first steps to be taken, therefore, were to place the whole 
undertaking on a properly recognised footing. Up to that time 
units had obtained the necessary money for the purchase of 
seeds from the Expeditionary Force Canteens, who were repaid 
as soon as the crop had been harvested and taken over by the 
Director of Supplies, the unit being credited with tlie value. 

New arrangements were now made. It was decided that all 
money required should be advanced from the Fund, which 
existed at G.H.Q., known as the By-Products Fund, and the 
only units which were entitled to an advance from this Fund 
were to be the five Armies, the Lines of Communication as a 
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whole, and the Gr.H.Q. troops area. The headquarters of each 
of these Formations had to ascertain the demands from the 
units within the area of its command, and to incorporate them 
in one combined application to Gr.H.Q. All produce harvested 
as a result of the scheme was to be taken over b3" the Director 
of Supplies at a flat rate of 10 centimes per lb., and at the 
end of the }'ear the loan from the B^^-Products Fund was, 
so far as possible, to be repaid. 

At the same time, in order that the undertaking might be 
extended to all available units and, above all, might be properly 
supervised, steps were taken to obtain particulars of all officers 
serving in the Army in Prance wdio possessed agricultural 
qualifications. 

The two photographs (Fig. 1 and 2) which accompany this 
article show work proceeding on an Army Form. In Fig. 2 
it will be seen that opportunity has been taken to plant potatoes 
in the bottom of a disused communication trench. 

Towards the end of 1917, ho%vever, progress was made in a 
new direction with a view to expanding the scope of the under- 
taking, and after discussion with the Horae Authorities and 
certain inspections of suitable areas by Dr. F. Keeble, of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, it was decided by 
Gr.H.Q. to establish a Central Farm for the British Expedi- 
tionary Force as a whole, as well as lesser farms in each Arm\' 
area. All these farms, as well as all the other minor agricul- 
tural undertakings already discussed, were to be placed under 
the control aud direction of a Director of Agriculture at G.H.Q, , 
with representatives wuth the larger formations of the British 
Expeditionaiw Force. 

It was not intended, however, that these central farms, which 
wei'e more especially designed for the production of potatoes 
and cereals on a large scale, were to take the place of, or in 
any way involve the doing away with of the vegetable gardens 
that already existed all over the British Army area. 

The question of organisation consequent upon this decision 
became one of great urgency. Suitable officers for service under 
the Directorate had to be selected and large quantities of 
machinery for the preparation of the soil had to be assembled. 
Moreover, a suitable area had to be chosen and the necessary 
agreement drawn up with the French Authorities. The area 
ultimately selected was one of about 45,000 acres in the region 
of Eoye, which had been the scene of earlier fighting, but 
was at that time between 30 and 40 miles behind the British 
Front. 
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It may be wondered why existing* farms were not taken over 
for this purpose far behind the fighting front. It must be 
remembered, however, that time was short, the season far 
advanced if any ploughing and planting were to be done in 
time for the harvest of 1918, and the only coarse to adopt, 
which would not give rise to endless negotiations with private 
French owners, was to select, in consultation with the French 
Authorities, an area in the Zone Inierdilc, namely, th ' land 
from which French civilians had been evacuated and to which 
they could not return. No vexatious questions as to ownership 
arose as regards the cultivation of this area, as it was controlled 
by the French Military Authorities, so long as it remained 
closed to civilian inhabitants. Moreover, the French had lost 
so much territory that it vronld not have been wise to suggest 
taking over farms which were actually being farmed. Naturally 
with so many farmers dispossessed from, the devastated area, 
the French wanted for their own cultivation all the land they 
could retain. 

The early months of 1918 will certainly never be forgotten by 
those who were engaged in equipping the Directorate with 
staff, with special Labour Companies for the execution of the 
work of cultivation, in collecting suitable men as tractor 
drivers, and last but not least, in the supply of agricultural 
machinery. The energy and rapidity shown by the War Agri- 
cultural Committee in England in the supply and despatch fo 
Prance of agricultural machinery was only equalled by the 
speed with which the Director-General of Transportation dealt 
with it,, as it arrived at Havre and sent it up to the railhead in 
the vicinity of Eoye. 

The appointment of the Directorate of Agricultural Produc- 
tion was approved by the War Office early in January and 
Brig. -Gen. the Earl of Radnor, who was appointed Director, 
proceeded to France on the 2nd of that month. By the 2nd 
February, 1918, no fewer than 59 tractors, 74 rollers, 40 
harrows, 60 cultivators and 33 cases oh tractor ploughs were 
actually on the site at Roye, while a further 35 tractors, 30 
rollers, 17 tractor ploughs and numerous cases of spares were 
at Havre waiting to be put on rail. 

On the same date a tractor plough turned its first furrow. 

The Headquarters of the Directorate were in the first in- 
stance located at Le Touquet as it was essential that, while 
the - necessary staff was being collected and other preliminary 
arrangements made, close touch should be kept with the 
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General Headquarters at Montreuil, a few miles distant. As 
soon as the area to be cultivated had been selected, the Head- 
quarters of the Directorate were moved to Blangy Tronville, 
a little village west of Amiens lying just off the main Amiens- 
Peronne road. 

Here the offices of the Directorate were within a few 
miles of the centre of operations and it was possible to keep 
close watch over, not only the arrival of stores, but almost more 
important, the assembling of tractors and the training as tractor 
drivers of men who were andving from all parts of the Army 
area, as likely candidates for instruction. The provision of both 
skilled and unskilled labour presented a very difficult proposi- 
tion. On every side there was the same story — the shortage 
of labour. The British Labour Corps which provided men for 
all purposes other than fighting in the trenches, were greatly 
below strength, and agricultural operations at that stage had to 
compete in the limited labour market with urgent services more 
directly connected with the military operations. 

The Quartermaster-General in France in 1918, however, 
attached great importance to the success of the movement, and 
the strong personal interest which he took in the work materi- 
ally helped to smooth away these difficulties. 

As already stated, time was the greatest enemy to the under- 
taking. pjvery day lost meant a reduction in the number of 
acres ultimately to be put under the plough. As the result, 
however, of various Conferences at G.H.Q., six Agricultural 
Companies, formed according to a special establishment, com- 
posed of 1 officer and 169 other ranks, were promised by the 
Adjutant-General, as well as one British Ijabour Company, 
which was equivalent in strength to three Agricultural Com- 
panies. It was thus contemplated that there would be one 
Agricultural Company or its equivalent for each of the 9 blocks 
of about 5,000 acres into which the whole area was to be 
divided. 

To obtain sanction for these companies was one thing, but 
to effect their assembling from all parts of the British Army 
area was another; and by the 27th January, 1918, only 50 men 
of the first Company had arrived, and even some of these were 
specially trained men sent out from England^. 

The task of manipulating the 200 tractors which were con- 
sidered necessary for the cultivation of the whole area was 
entrusted to three specially formed Auxiliary (Petrol) Com- 
panies, Army Service Corps (Agricultural) . The strength of 
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these Companies was 5 officers and 180 other ranks, divisible 

into three Sections, each of which had sufficient personnel to 
deal with 20 tractors. Thus each block of 5,000 acres was 
ultimately intended to he cultivated by means of one Agri(*ul- 
tiiral. (;ompany, and one Section of the Auxiliary (.Petrol) 
Company, with 20 tractors. 

The position as regards the Petrol Companies was rather 
more hopeful, in that a large number of the personnel was 
supplied from, unfit men in .England, one complete company 
arriving by the 26th February. Practically all the personnel, 
however, had to be trained in a specially created school for 
tractor driving, but by the 8th March no fewer than 80 men 
were passed through the school with their training completed. 

It is unnecessary at this point to present in greater detail 
the organisation designed for administering this large area. 
Suffice to say, however, that wmrk went steadily forward from 
the 2nd February up to the 21st March. 

On the first-mentioned date 6 acres were ploughed and on 
the last-mentioned date 203 acres were ploughed. The record 
acreage for one day wavS on the 17th March, when 300 acres 
were ploughed. By the 21st March, the ploughing of just 
under 5,000 acres had been completed. 

The area selected was a suitable one in every way. It was 
advantageously situated. It was well traversed by roads and 
intersected by railways, one of which was the main line of 
supply to the British Army on that section of front. The soil 
varied in char act er from a light easy- working loam to a stiff 
clay. There was, however, a chalk subsoil and experience showed 
that the greater part of the land would work easily and well and 
excellent <jrops were looked for. Most of the land had, however, 
.been out of cultivation for three years. Except at isolated points 
there were not many shell holes, hut trenches and their proteo- 
tive belts of wire ran in all directions and were the first task 
for the Agricultural Companies. 

Gf the 45,000 acres which comprised the whole, it was pro- 
posed to set 'aside 12,000 acres for potatoes, of which there had 
been frequent shortages at certain periods in the past. If this 
acreage had been achieved it would have gone far to meet the 
total needs of the British Expeditionary Force. The remainder 
of the area was to be planted with oats, although it was realised 
that the resultant crops would have but little elTeet in reducing 
the tonnage which would be involved in keeping the British Army 
supplied in this respect, and it was for this reason that the more, 
bulky crops, such as potatoes, were decided upon. 
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The tractors used were of five types. “ Moguls ” of three 
different horse powers, the Emerson ” and the Allis- 
Chaimers.” They were equipped with three-furrow seif -lift 
ploughs of the '' Oliver ” and International Harvester ” types. 
Two drivers were allotted to each tractor, as they became 
trained, in order that each machine might be kept working at its 
maximum capacity. All tractors were filled with petrol and oil 
over night, so that no delay might occur in starting up next 
morning. 

Cultivation of the land other than by ploughing was carried out 
with convalescent veterinary base horses which, in many cases, 
had been blinded by gas and w^ere only of value for comparatively 
light wnrk on the land. 

It was on these lines that wnrk w^ent forward until 21st March, 
and on that date the great German offensive opened. 

It is hardly within the scope of this article to discuss this offen- 
sive from the military point of view. In selecting the Koye area 
as the scene for agricultural operations, it had been contem- 
plated that it w^as sufficiently in the rear of the battle zone to 
render it improbable that the agiicultural operations w^ould have 
been interfered with by a temporary military success on the 
part of the enemy. It would be idle to argue here whether 
such optimism was justified. 

There w^as no time for regret and the officers of the Directorate 
realised that their first task was to clear the area of all the 
machinery that had been collected, not only to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, but still more important, to 
prevent it from encumbering the roads behind the retreating 
army. The saving of pi'actically everything intact was certainly 
a gilded page in the history of this short-lived enterprise. 

Communication wdth G.H.Q. from the Directorate Head- 
quarters was somewhat difficult as all the lines were choked with 
more urgent messages. One message, however, was got through 
from G.H.Q. on the telephone, ordering the Directorate to move. 
Prom that point onw-ards operations were in the hands of the 
Directorate. 

Orders w^ere given for all tractors and personnel north-east of 
Eoye, viz., on the side nearest the approaching enemy, to con- 
centrate on Eoye itself. All other personnel and tractors were* 
ordered to concentrate in the vicinity of the main Eoye-Noyon 
road, with a view to” withdrawal south and w^est. On the 24th 
March, the general withdrawal started, all tractors proceeding* 
under their own powder and all ploughs, rollers and other imple- 
ments being towxM behind horse transport. 
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The 10 miles to the first objective in the rear was completed 
without incident, but the news that the German advance was 
proceeding with rapidity necessitated a further withdrawal imme- 
diately. This was again completed without incident and all the 
columns converged at a point due south of Amiens. 

Forced marches had been made and the pace could not be kept 
up indefinitely. It was therefore decided to make a dump of 
material other than tractors, which could proceed under their 
ovTQ power, at a village known as Hargicourt. This village 
ultimately proved the limit of the enemy’s advance. It was in 
fact in the trench lines and was reduced to ruins. By a peculiar 
freak of war, however, while the whole area round the dump was 
pitted with shell holes, the implements within were hardly 
touched, except by shell splinters and were recovered almost 
intact five months later, when the tide turned. 

The withdrawing columns finally reached Rouen after a series 
of marches which were effected under inevitably trying condi- 
tions, and the greatest credit was reflected upon all ranks for 
the endurance and high sense of discipline which they displayed. 
At Eouen the personnel was reorganised and sent forward to 
construct rear lines of defence. The Directorate retorned to 
their old Headquarters at Le Touquet. 

Of incidents there were many during the retreat. In one case, 
an abandoned tractor was pressed into the service of n, retreating 
battery, who were finding it difficult to get their heavy 9-in. 
guns into action. In accordance with instructions, this tractor 
had been left with empty water tanks, but notwithstanding, it 
was put iir motion and. the engine responded to the call, and 
although overloaded, pulled the gun into position. The in- 
experience of the gunner drivers, however, proved too great 
a test and the tractor, after performing this last service, had 
to be counted among the missing. 

One more incident is worthy of mention, and was not without 
humour. Two tractors had been loaned to one of the Armies 
affected by the retreat, for use on the Army Farm, and owing 
to a belated start, finally withdrew under their own power, 
practically on a level with the rear guard troops. The morn- 
ings were misty; the noise of the engines was unfamiliar; and 
reports reached Corps Headquarters that German tanks ’’ 
had succeeded in passing the line of outposts. Counter sterps 
were immediately taken to deal with a situation, which was 
only restored when the mist lifted, and revealed two 8/16 
‘‘ Moguls making stately and steady progress towards the 
rear. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 

J. J. Cridlan. 

Historical Motes« — The rise of this breed to its present pre» 
eminence is probably the most remarkable of any of our 
domestic bovine species. The breed is indigenous to the districts 
which are still its headquarters, the North Eastern Counties of 
Scotland, Aberdeen and Forfar (Angus) being its chief 
centres. The precise date at which organic changes have 
given us the Aberdeen- Angus i>olled breed remains a mystery,, 
but there is documentary evidence to prove there were in Aber- 
deenshire cattle without horns more than 400 years kgo. The 
current belief that the native cattle of Aberdeenshire have been 
black and hornless, time out of mind, is confirmed by a legal 
document in Vol. Ill, p. 844, of the Spalding Club Antiquities of 
the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff. It describes the ceremony 
observed in putting John Cumyng, of Culter, Aberdeen, into pos- 
session of his deceased father’s property in 1528. Till 1845, 
when a property changed owners by death or purchase, sasine or 
actual possession was given by the Crown or the Superior to the 
new owner by delivering to him, on the ground, a handful of 
earth as a symbol of the soil of the property, and a stone as 
symbol of the building on it. This was called giving “ yird and 
stane.” At an earlier period, when land was held by personal 
military service, the Crown, before accepting a new owner, 
claimed a money payment called relief ” from an heir and 
“ composition ” from a purchaser. This made sasine-giving a 
more important function than it was after the abolition of mili- 
tary service tenure. 

In the case mentioned, sasine was given by an officer of the 
Sheriff of Aberdeen called the mayor of fee,” and it was 
effected by John Cumyng selecting and accepting “ unum bovem 
nigrum hommyll ” — a black hummel (hornless) ox — ^valued at 
40s. 8d. Scots. It had represented a plough ox, of which there 
were at the time eight in the plough team, and indicated John 
Cumyng’ s right to cultivate the ground. Being a symbol, and 
being selected, it is plain that it was of the kind of oxen common 
and most esteemed in the country at the time, and also that this 
had been a long established custom. 

That progressive Society, The Smithfield Club, did not till 
1892 consider this breed to be sufficiently important to allol it a 
separate classification, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. William 
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McComHe, '' tlie great deliverer ’’ of Aberdeen- Angus Cattle as 
be lias been aptly called, in 1867 brought the great Doddy Ox 
'' Black Prince south," and swept away all the leading cham- 
pionship honours from the Birmingham and Smithfield Shows, 
whence at Her Majesty the Queen’s expressed desire, it was 
forwarded to Windsor for her inspection. Like Saul, William 
McCombie was head and shoulders above his compeers. Born at 
Tillyfour in 1805, he died in 1880. He carried on the work of 
the pioneer, Hugh Watson of Keillor : what Collings did for the 
Shorthorn, the latter did for the Aberdeen-Angus. In his work 
'' Cattle and Cattle Breeders,” William McCombie pays generous 
testimony to his excellence: ” Amongst those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as breeders of Aberdeen and Angus polled 
cattle, the late Hugh Watson deserves to be put in the front 
rank. We all look upon him as the first great improver and no 
one will question his title to that distinction. There is no herd 
in the country wliicb is not indebted to Keillor blood.” 

Previously to his great successes above mentioned, M'cCornbic' 
had in 1856, 1857 and 1862 won every first prize for Aberdeen- 
Angus breeding and fat cattle awarded by the French Govern- 
ment at its International Shows, including the Fat Stock 
Championship of the World. It wars not, however, till 1878 
that McCombie reached the zenith of his fame as a breeder- 
and feeder, by his triumph over all breeds at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition, where a prize of £100 was offered by the 
French Government for the l)est animahs for breeding pur|)Osc8 
bred by the exhibitor in the section of animals other than 
French. For this trophy, there competed representatives of 
the Aberdeen-Angus, Shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, Sussex, 
Ayrshire, Highland, Norfolk, Kerry, Dutch, Flemish, Danish, 

Rerrie Fribourg, Swiss, Piedmontese and Portuguese breeds 

surely the most representative groups of the breeds of the world 
ever gathered together. The prize was awarded to McCombie’s 
group, with the group of Sir George McPherson Grant second: 
the Aberdeen-Angus thus providing the champion and reserve 
champion winners. More honours, however, fell to the lot of 
the Doddies of Aberdeenshire. The only occasion on which 
British and French cattle had any opportunity of testing their 
respective merits was in the competition for the £100 prize for 
the best group of beef producing animals, bred by the exhilutor. 
The adjudicating bench was comprised of 31 members of the 
various breeds, and by a majority of 24 to 7 the Aberdeenshire 
group triumphed. It should be noted as affording another 
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proof of tlie early maturing characteristics of the Doddies that 
only one of McCombie's “ best beef producing group of six, 
was o¥er two years and a few months. 

McCombie’s ideal in breeding cattle was size, symmetry, 
fineness of bone, strength of constitution and adaptability to 
accumulate flesh evenly. Pew men in his generation had 
greater all round experience than McGombie; he dealt largely 
in commercial cattle, attended the Smithfield markets with 
regular consignments, and there found that the demand for 
the Doddy by the London butchers exceeded that for any 
other breed, and brought more remunerative prices — a feature 
that impressed the most famous of all present-day Shorthorn 
breeders, Mr. William Duthie of Collynie, who has stated, 
** It is some years since I was in the habit of attending the 
London Christmas market, and in those days there was nothing 
I liked to own, and nothing I liked to stand behind better than 
a lot of good Aberdeen- Angus cattle.” What an appreciation 
from so great an authority ! In these days he is modelling the 
Shorthorn with the Doddy characteristics as nearly as human 
skill can command. 

McCombie’s deeds proved an incentive to that able 
veterinarian, Dr. Clement Stephenson, to carry forward the 
black ” banner with a strange device,” the Doddy. He, in 
1885, 1887 and 1894, carried away from the Smithfield Club 
Show the Champion Plate and other trophies. Dr. Stephen- 
son was a keen enthusiast and good judge and did sterling 
work in promoting the interests of the breed: he will fill a big 
place in its historical records. Not the least of his productions 
was his 1885 Champion Heifer, ” Luxury,” which was a 
model of symmetry and economical feeding; its carcass gave 
the minimum of offal to the maximum of prime lean flesh ever 
registered; the purchaser who slaughtered it testified that the 
carcass, when quartered, appeared to have no coarse meat at 
all; there was little more scrag than in a sheep and the small- 
ness of the bone in proportion to the thickness and weight of 
the carcass was remarkable. The dead weight of this animal 
was 1,318 lb. showing a percentage of 76| dressed meat to live 
weight, only 23 J per cent, offal. This record will be hard to 
beat, if it is ever beaten. 

The Earl of Strathmore next entered the lists and em- 
blazoned on the black banner further Smithfield Club 
Championship victories in 1896, 1898, 1901 and 1902. What 
a marvellous quartette were those “Aberdeen- Angus heifers, 
” Minx,” ” Ju Ju,” ” Layia,” and ” Brunbilde of Glamis.” 

B 2 
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The carcass of Minx of Glamis ” was a remarkably fine 
one, undoubtedly the best of a grand quartette. Other 
Aberdeen- Angus Championship successes have been won by 
Earl Rosebery, The Duke of Portland, Col. Mclnroy, Sir 
Richard Cooper, J. D. Fletcher and another breeder. 

The Aberdeen-Angiis as a Butcher^s Beast.— IIow far the 
points of excellence aimed at by the breeder are appreciated 
by butchers, is doubtless a question of great interest to those 
agriculturists who desire to produce the best types of the 
various breeds of cattle indigenous to Grea,t Britain, and whose 
successful efforts have been rewarded by raising their country’s 
cattle to such an eminence that its stock is sought by every 
country suitable for cattle breeding. The value of these efforts 
to the butcher continues to be exemplified abroad, especially 
in the ITnited States of America, Argentina, and in recent 
years New Zealand and South Africa, from which sources we 
have been drawing huge supplies to feed our tecuning millions. 
So far as the first country is concerned, these supplies of Ix^cf 
are almost a thing of the past; it is now difficult for it to feed 
its ow.n increasing population. Notwithstanding its great 
commercial development and its millions of acres, its cattle 
breeding industry has not kept pace with its expanding popula- 
tion and national- progress, and consequently it has now to 
resort to importations from the Argentine and elsewhere. 

The estancieros of Argentina, wise in their generation, liad 
with much foresight and unstinted outlay raised up from its 
CrioHa (native) stock by the aid of the best British bulls, 
principally Shorthorn, vast herds of commercial cattle suitable 
for exportation. When in 1910 1 was invited by its great Rural 
Society to judge Aberdeen- Angus cattle for the first time, I 
found the Shorthorn very popular and in the ascendant, the 
Hereford with a wealthy and important following, but the poor 
Doddy the despised and rejected of men. The merits of the 
Aberdeen-Angus were only appreciated, with one or two exc('p- 
tions, by the smaller and less important section of breeders, 
but what a revolution of opinion and esteem has occurred in 
10 brief years ! One dared hardly then mention the incompar- 
able merits of the Aberdeen-Angus before being “ sat upon ’’ 
by the enthusiasts of the other two breeds. 

The American packing houses were, however, just opening 
their first great plant, and knowing so well its mode of pro- 
cedure, I was very optimistic and prophesied those coming 
events which were casting their shadows before. The English 
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packing houses had been and were buying the cattle by the 
lump, if I may so term it, irrespective of quality: that was not 
the policy of the Yankee. Quality rules in the Smithfield 
market, and the aim of the American companies has always 
been to secure the best clientele there, viz., the meat traders 
who require the best article and give the highest prices. I 
paid visits to nearly all the leading packing houses and leading 
estancias and advocated the production of baby beef, a series 
of two-year-old bullocks in the place of the 4, 5 and G-year- 
old oxen that were so common. Experience of 30 years on the 
Smithfield market gave the assurance that the uplifting of the 
Doddy in the appreciation of this great country was on the 
horizon. Another feature that made assurance doubly sure 
was the prospective Show of Fat Cattle, the first of its kind 
in South America, at which I was invited to stay and judge. A 
new epoch was opening; the show proved a great success. 
There were few Doddies exhibited, and the leading honours 
went to the Shorthorns and Herefords, but it meant salvation 
to the Aberdeen- Angus, for a fat cattle show without repre- 
sentatives of the black and comely would be like Shakespeare’s 
greatest play, Hamlet, without its sable-clad Prince of Denmark. 

Figures published recently by the Eural Society of Argentina 
show that the Aberdeen- Angus is now second on the list of the 
pure-bred herds of the beef cattle of Argentina, the Aberdeen- 
Angus being more numerous than the Herefords. Pure bred 
Aberdeen-Angus bulls are sought after for crossing purposes, 
as no better steers for the butcher can be raised than its cross 
with the almost universal Shorthorn. The Secretary of the 
Argentine Angus Society — Senor Eicardo Hogg — ^has published 
the fact that in the neighbourhood of Concordia alone, there 
are now 300,000 black cows. Mr. James Sidey, the oldest 
exporter of cattle to the Argentine, told me at the Highland 
Society’s Show that he had received from his partner in that 
country a cablegram advising him to sell all purchases possible 
at home with the exception of Angus. Such straws show 
which way the wind blows: the demand of the packers there 
is now for the animal with the maximum of meat for roasting 
with a minimum of coarse. 

In an article some years ago^ I gave particulars of specimens 
and measurements of our various cattle of 100 years ago, which 
then met the requirements of the butchers and the public; but 
unless one has the engravings and measurements of those 
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monster animals, before one it is difficult to realise tlio results 
attained by breeders of the 20th century, who by selection and 
registration have evolved the type and quality of the breeds 
exhibited at oar present-day shows which give so much satis- 
faction to the butcher and the public, not the least important 
feature being early maturity. 

Towards the end of the last century the London and country 
butchers began to resent the character of cattle exhibited at 
the Smithfield Club and other shows. The cow and ewe classes 
then in existence proved sources of loss, the character of the 
meat being so wasteful as to be useless to the customer and 
unprofitable to the trader. Protests were made and the Council 
of the Smithfield Club eventually deleted such classes from its 
schedule. The abolition of the cow and ewe classes did not, 
however, entirely meet the objections to show cattle from the 
butcher’s point of view, and further pressure of the meat 
traders caused the institution of the Carcass Section by the 
Club, the Council of which eventually generously provided 
funds for handsome prizes, and the Section is now acknow- 
ledged to be very popular and highly educational. This 
Section is open to all breeds and is now judged by members of 
the meat trade, whose awards have given general satisfaction, 
and definitely fixed the superiority of the Angus, which either 
in its capacity as a pure breed or its value as a cross (principally 
with that other great breed, the Shorthorn) has produced the 
champion carcass of beef on every occasion but one, viz., in 
1903, when a Welsh runt took the laurels. 

The carcass competition, was established in 1895, and 
champion prizes were first given in 1899. Since then the 
Angus breed has been successful on five occasions, the Angus- 
Shorthorn Cross on 15, the Angus-Hereford once, the Angns- 
ODexter once, and the Welsh once. Thus in 23 competitions, 
Angus and Angus crosses have been supreme on 22 occasions: 
a remarkable record that cannot be explained away. 

A memorable date in the annals of Aberdeen- Angus Cattle 
Was 1892, the first year distinct classes were allotted to the 
breed at the Smithfield Club Shows. In the main section 
since (26 shows.) pure Angus cattle have won the Champion- 
Aberdeen- Angus and Shorthorn crosses twice. 
‘Sttcb a striking that it needs no adjectives to 

it; yet, the records created by , the Angus at the 
Gr^at International Sbow in Chicago are even more telling. 
Judged by the most expert , members of the great packing 
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houses^ through whose hands millions of cattle of al! breeds 
pass every year, the following results have been attained. Th© 
Carcass Competition there was instituted in 1900, and in that 
year a Shorthorn cross was Champion (what kind of cross m 
not stated) , but every year since that date the Championship 
has been gained by pure Aberdeen-Angus cattle or a cross 
therewith, all black and polled. Probably the most remarkable 
collection of beef animals in the wide world is the Car Load 
Lots of 15 exhibited there, matched to perfection like a row 
of peas in a pod. Shorthorn cattle were Champions in 1909; 
Herefords in 1901 and 1903, and Angus the other 15 years of 
the competition. Owing to foot-and-mouth disease Smithfield 
Club shows were not held in 1914 and 1915. 

The Aberdeen-Angus most nearly approaches the ideal 
butcher’s animal. As I wrote in the Live Stock Journal si Imanac^ 
1910: — “ Meat traders, after continued experience with all 
breeds of cattle are unanimous in awarding the palm to the 
Aberdeen-Angus; short on leg, small in the bone, deep in flesh 
of a fine mellow grain throughout, with well-rounded hooks 
and buttocks, it is undoubtedly the best tjp)e of what a beef- 
producing animal should be. Even its coarse parts are more 
valuable than those of other breeds, the flanks and briskets 
have greater depth of flesh and are interspersed with less 
wasteful fat and gristle.” I have likened the Angus to a 
student of economy: — 

” It does a bit at every bite 
And makes the most of every mite.” 

In other words, it puts on fat so regularly and smoothly 
throughout that no loss is occasioned to the butcher by having 
to trim unnecessary fat from parts of the carcass. The butcher 
hates patchiness, which is an evil all breeders should avoid and 
use their best endeavours to eradicate. Shorthorns and Here- 
fords are very prone to accentuate this fault, especially when 
fed for fat stock shows, on the tail head, the hooks, ribs^ 
brisket and flanks. Brought up in my youth amongst these 
two breeds, I had a predilection for them, and the height and 
goal of my ambition at that time was to possess a hei'd of either ; 
Wt later experience proved 'incontestably that the Angus 
cattle were supreme as beef producers of the choicest quality, 
and as ^‘maAet toppers.;” in price cotild not be equalled.^ 

'This opinion is not biased or tinique ambngst meat traders;. 
Mr.' James' chief i cattle . buyer , for “ Armour and Co., 

who judged the: car Toad .vlo;ts :at' the International Live St)ck 
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Exposition in 1909, the only occasion when tlie Sliortlioriis 
have won this great prize, states: “ An Aberdeen- Angus steer 
is an ideal animal from the butcher's standpoint, the ripe 
Abercleeii-Angiis has no superior. The average iruirlvet per- 
formance of bla.clv cattle as indicated l')y the priz(3 list, demon- 
strates their quality, the meat maii)les well. Tliey are high 
dressers, being short-legged and chunky, the meat is in the 
right place with a high pei'centage of choice cuts. They cut 
up with minimum waste, hence the popularity of beef carcasses 
that have been divested of black hides, with the retailer. 
Buyers are of necessity impartial to l)reeds,- their mission is to 
get good cattle regardless of colour or history. * Blood will 
tell,’ and Avhen a buyer locates a drove of well-bred finished 
Aberdeen-Angiis, he knows he has an opportunity to buy 
^ompfhing. They are smooth., the proportion of weight in loin 
and rib (the most valuable parts) is uniformly heavy.” PTenry 
dll Plan, buyer for another large packing house, who judged 
car load lots in 1907, states: ‘‘No better cattle come to 
market than Aberdeen-Angus. A load of black bullocks of the 
same quality and finish as a load of any other kind, will invari- 
ably elicit a bid 10 cents higher than the buyer would feel 
justified in offering for others. The statement that the black 
is an ‘ honest bullock ’ explains this. When he starts a load 
of black ones towards the scales, he does it with the conviction 
that not only will he get a high percentage of beef, but it will 
be good meat. One reason the butcher is partial to them is 
that they are fine boned, and when an experienced retailer 
enters a beef cooler (refrigerator) to select material to replenish 
his stock, he invariably begins a patient search for the black 
ones, frequently surprising beef men by the certainty with 
which he picks them out of the mass. A black carcass is 
always a nice carcass, and my experience justifies me in stating 
that there are fewer counterfeits in this breed than in any 
other.” Such is the universal opinion of meat experts, an 
opinion so recently endorsed by the sale of Canadian cattle 
bred and fed in Alberta and brought over at the instigation of 
the Honourable Duncan Marshall, Minister of Agriculture, to 
demonstrate the class and quality of the stock being raised in 
the Dominion. There were 7 Herefords, 6 Aberdeen-Angus 
and 2 Shorthorns, sold by auction to leading butchers, and 
the Angus averaged £10 per head more than the other breeds, 
and what is even more incisive 2d. per lb. higher in price. 

The biggest classes at Fat Stock Shows are undoubtedly 
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those of the cross breeds, and here the supremacy of the Angus 
in conjunction with the Shorthorn is incontestable. The 
Angiis-Shorthorn and Shorthorn-Angiis crosses provide about 
nine-tenths of the entries, and these breeds undoubtedly 
‘‘ nick ” more advantageously than those of any other two 
breeds, and produce a blue-grey or black commercial animal 
for beef purposes, second to none. They also carry off the 
great bulk of the prizes both in the main cross-bred section 
and carcass competitions. The butchers appreciate these 
crosses highly and acknowledge* the grand work done in the 
past century by the breeders of pedigree stock in evolving 
breeds so suitable for their purpose to feed the epicure and 
the multitude. 

The crucial question at the moment to the butcher and the 
public is: Where are we to look for our future supplies of 
meat? Many countries are being tested and exploited. 

Brazil has huge potentialities. Henry Savage Landor in his 
thrilling and interesting work ‘‘ Across Unknown South 
America ” has discovered and brought to light vast grazing 
lands, untenanted by animal life, which are well watered and 
capable of sustaining very many millions of cattle. 

Uruguay with its 37,500,000 acres of pasture land devoted to 
'Cattle raising. 

Paraguay, where a Chicago firm recently bought 20,000,000 
acres of land (and had 12,000,000 more acres in Argentina and 
Uruguay under offer). 

Rhodesia and the Northern Territories of Australia, are all 
capable of producing and supporting vast herds. These 
countries are already being exploited, and numerous packing 
houses have been established during the past few years. 

This subject is, however, too great a one to more than touch 
upon. Volumes of interesting matter could be written upon 
a matter so vital to the future well-being of our country. Very 
many of our pedigree cattle will, however, be required and 
exported to these countries before the produce are suitable, 
from the home butcher’s point of view, and as the ultimate 
destination of all cattle is the block, it would be to the 
advantage of all breeders to keep in their mind's eye those 
essential points which enhance the value of all breeds to the 
butcher. 
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THE BREEDING OF GEESE: 

A Profitable Addition to the General or Poultry Farm. 

Stanley Strbbt-Pobteb. 

During the last few years probably no industry in this country 
has seen a greater development than that of poultry keeping. 
That which in the past was regarded by most as merely a 
hobby is now recognised as a serious and profitable industry. 

It is encouraging to note that up-to-date progressive 
farmers are at last alive to the fact that poultry keeping on 
modern lines forms one of the most profitable adjuncts to 
general farming. 

The breeding of geese is a branch of the industry that has 
been greatly neglected in this country, and yet it is one of the 
most profitable to farmers and others possessing grazing land. 

Many farmers have a deep-rooted objection to geese, under 
the impression that they spoil the grazing for other stock, and 
it is commonly stated that cattle, etc., will not graze after 
geese. It is quite true that a large flock of geese does consume 
a considerable quantity of grass, but for that matter so does a 
large flock of sheep; and, as a practical farmer himself, the 
writer can absolutely disprove the fact that cattle will not feed 
after geese, and has found that geese pay well for all they 
consume. Further, the manurial value of a flock of geese, if 
not run too thickly, is very great on poor grazing land. 

An additional advantage is the fact that the birds do not 
need a rich pasture, but will grow and thrive on poor common 
land, of which there is a considerable quantity in many parts 
of the country. They might also be kept wdth advantage in 
smaller numbers by small-holders and cottagers with suitable 
grazing in the vicinity. 

Given suitable grazing, there is probably no other branch of 
poultry keeping more profitable than the rearing of geese. 
Unlike fowls and ducks, which need constant feeding and care, 
geese will forage for their own living, and after the first few 
days will require practically no grain or meal ration, no expen- 
sive scratching shed, and little attention so long as adequate* 
grazing is available. Under these conditions they will feed 
and look after themselves and make very rapid growth. 

Before the War large quantities of geese were reared in Ire- 
land, and exported to this country to be fattened. In some* 
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districts they were purchased in considerable quantities y run in 
large flocks over the stubbles after harvest, and sold as 

Michaelmas geese. To what extent this is carried on at the 
present time the writer is not aware. 

Italy, France and Germany are also large producers of geese, 
and in Germany the breast of the goose is smoked and com 
sidered a delicacy. 

Breeds. — Of the various breeds of geese probably the best 
known are the Embden and the Toulouse, while the Chinese 
is also well known. Another breed, which is not so well known 
in this country as the others, is the “ Eoman/’ which the 
writer considers the best “ commercial ” goose of all. Per- 
sonally, however, he has only kept two of the above-mentioned 
varieties, viz, the Eoman and the Toulouse. Both of these 
varieties undoubtedly have their good points. The Eoman 
might bo aptly compared to White Wyandottes or Ehode Island 
Beds and the Toulouse to Indian Game or Dorkings, since the 
Eoman goose resembles the breeds of fowls with which T have 
compared them in being of moderate size and far more prolific 
as layers than most other breeds of geese — with the exception 
possibly of the “ Chinese ” — ^whilst the Toulouse is undoubtedly 
the best heavy-weight Christmas goose obtainable. The Tou- 
louse are very massive and majestic in appearance and do not 
make the rapid growth of the Eoman, but though they are 
slower in attaining maturity, they make fine heavy-weight 
geese by the end of the j^ear. Toulouse geese usually commence 
laying in February, and after laying their first “ clutch ” of 
eggs, go broody,” afterwards laying a second, and as a rule 
smaller batch of eggs than the first. In colour the Toulouse is 
a dark grey with white under, and is the most handsome 
variety we have. 

Eoman geese are much smaller than either Toulouse or 
Embden. They have a very smart, alert carriage and are splendid 
foragers. In colour they are generally white, though some 
have grey markings on head and neck. They weigh from 12 
to 14 lb. when mature, are finer in bone than the Toulouse, 
and carry more flesh in proportion to offal than the heavier 
breeds. No standard has yet beeh fixed for this breed in Eng- 
land, and consequently they are not provided for at any of our 
large shows and are only in the hands of a compar8^- 
tively few breeders. They ^re probably the niosf prolific gee^e 
: in existence, and like the breeds of ** laying dUcks ” such as 
Eunners, Buff Orpingtons and Khaki 'Campbells,: they breed 
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■quite satisfactorily without swimming water, and unfertile eggs 
are the exception. , - ' 

As this article is written with the object of encouraging the 
breeding of geese for market purposes, no apology is made for 
drawing special attention to this particular breed, which is Un- 
doubtedly the '' utility ’’ goose of the future. The birds are 
very active foragers and extraordinarily quick growers, and if 
reared on grass and then run on the stubbles after harvest are 
very profitable to sell as “ Michaelmas geese. 

Eoman geese generally come into lay towards the end of 
January or early in February. Although they are rather 
addicted to broodiness, and will generally go broody four or five 
times during the season, if shut up at once they are easily 
broken of this, and the writer has frequently had them laying 
again in 7 or 8 days. If required to hatch their own eggs 
they make very reliable sitters and splendid mothers. If it is 
wished to break them of broodiness they should be taken the 
first night they remain on the nest, put in a raised coop with 
slatted bottom and fed liberally, when they will soon re- 
commence laying. 

The writer has little knowledge of either Embden or Chinese 
geese. The former are white and better layers than Toulouse, 
though not so large; they are frequently crossed with the 
Toulouse for producing market geese with good results. 

Breeding and Feeding. — In making pens for the breeding 
season one gander may be mated with three geese. Second 
or third season geese are most suitably mated to a 
year-old gander, though good results may be obtained from 
first-season early-hatched geese of the Eoman breed if mated 
to a second-season gander. It is preferable if the breeding 
stock can be given free range and swumming water, but the 
writer keeps a large number of pens of Eoman geese for pedi- 
gree purposes and all are kept in confined pens during 
the breeding season without swimming water. In spite of 
this the birds are prolific as layers and their eggs are very 
fertile. This method, however, is not so >satisfactory as regards 
the Toulouse breed, which, to give the best results, requires 
free range and water to swim in. 

Through the breeding season, particularly where geese are 
kept in comparative confinement, the birds should be fed 
liberally to obtain a maximum production and the best hatching 
restllts. Buring this period one good feed of grain and one of 
-soft mash are given each day. 
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As in the case of ducks, geese require a gre^|ter pro- 
portion of 'animal food -in their mash than fowls. Bran^ 
middlings, maize me'al, Sussex ground oats and fish meal in 
equal parts make a good, serviceable mash for the breeding 
season, while a grain feed consisting of equal parts of sound 
oats and kibbled maize fed in troughs in their drinking water 
is recommended. Grit and oyster shell should also always be 
available for them in their drinking water. 

For tjio Christmas trade geese require fattening to bring them 
into proper condition. For this purpose they should be shut up 
in an open-fronted shed and given all the food they will con- 
sume. This should be mainly a mash composed of maize meal, 
Sussex ground oats, barley meal, and if available some boiled 
potatoes may be mashed up with the meals; about 10 per cent, 
of fish meal or meat meal may be added with advantage. White 
oats of good quality, which should be steeped in cold water 
for some hours before feeding, also form an excellent food to 
produce fine quality flesh. Food may be given two or three times a 
day when fattening, but any food left over should be removed 
from the troughs after they have finished feeding; if left over 
until the next meal there is a danger of them going off their 
feed. Grit and fresh clean water should always be available, 
but the geese should not be allowed swimming water whilst 
fattening. 

The shed in which they are confined should be kept well 
littered down with clean straw and the birds let out for a good 
swim before being killed, in order to cleanse their feathers. 

Hatching and Rearing. — The chief trouble in hatching geese 
is the fact that they commence to lay freely early in the season 
at a time when there is usually a great dearth of broody hens. 
Whilst by force of circumstances the writer has had to resort 
to artificial methods of incubation, he cannot say that this 
method of hatching has even given what may be considered 
sufficiently satisfactory results, and does not therefore recom- 
mend hatching the eggs in incubators if broody hens are 
available. To overcome the difficulty the writer determined 
two years ago to produce broody hens for the purpose, and 
mated some Silkie cockerels with White Wyandotte, Bhode 
Island Bed and Buff Orpington hens. The produce of any of 
these first crosses make ideal broody hens for hatching pheas- 
ants, ducks or geese. They are small but wonderful sitters and 
mothers, and after laying a few eggs will invariably go broody^ 
and may rear several broods during the season. 
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Sine© following this method I have never been short of 
broody fiens, and they have invariably given good hatching 
results. 

If goose eggs are hatched artificially the temperature of the 
incubator should be 102^ P. as in the case of ducks' eggs. It 
is advisable to sprinkle the eggs once a day with water (with 
the chill off) and as soon as they begin to chip ” a piece of 
flannel or old blanket should be well soaked in warm water and 
laid over them for about 10 minutes; this will help to soften the 
membrane of the shell and give far better results than would 
otherwise be obtained. 

There are few prettier sights than a flock of newly-hatched 
goslings, and almost from the first they commence to fend for 
themselves and nibble at the grass. They do not need so much 
brooding as chickens, and a hen of ordinary size will bring up 
15 or 16 if a good mother. 

When artificial rearing is resorted to, the brooder should not 
be at as high a temperature as for chickens; the amount of heat 
required would vary according to the number put in, as the 
goslings will themselves generate a considerable amount of 
heat. This of course also applies to chickens and ducks, and 
the novice frequently suffers considerable loss from the mistake 
of putting a few chickens into a foster mother early in the 
season with insufficient heat, or again in warm weather by 
placing too many in a brooder, when they become overheated. 
If a fair number of goslings are put into a brooder very little 
heat is necessary after the first two or three days. 

Goslings can be fed practically the same as chiclvens or duck- 
lings, with a little bran, middlings, Sussex ground oats and 
maize meal mixed crumbly. If given a cliance to range they 
will soon provide for themsclvoB, After the first fortnight 
during mild, open weather, they need not be fed at all if 
given free range, unless required for early killing. If sold 
as '' Michaelmas " geese they can be picked up for killing from 
the stubbles, provided there has been a sufficiency of grain to 
put them into good condition. It is of course, a mistake having 
built up the frame at a very low cost to market the geese in 
poor condition, and even though they have had good 
“ shacking " on the stubbles it may be found necessary to give 
,a little fattening meal to finish " theffi. This will add to 
their weight and naturally give them a plumper appearance 
when dressed for table. Incidentally, flesh of a better flavour 
and quality will result., ‘ 
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During the next few years every farmer will need to produce 
everything possible from his holding (whether it be large or 
small) that will yield a profit, and he can no longer afford to 
regard poultry keeping as of no importance. Many farmers 
tO'day, by keeping well-bred poultry on modern lines, are 
making a profit which goes a long way towards paying their 
rent, but whether they keep poultry as a serious adjunct to 
their business or not, there is no reason why on many farms 
a breeding pen of geese and some well-bred laying ducks^ should 
not be kept. This would not entail the displacement of any 
other stock, and in the aggregate would add considerably to the 
revenue derived from the farming industry and also to the 
food produced in the country. 


Payment of 
Claims under the 
Corn Production 
Acteo 


In accordance with the Corn Production Acts (Eepeal) Act, 
1921, payments in respect of wheat and oats of the 1921 crop 
are payable on 1st of January, 1922, and 
payment cannot in any case be made before 
that date. 

The Ministry will, ho^wever, endeavour 
to issue by the end of November a letter 
of notification to each claimant who made a claim in the pre- 
scribed form before 18th J uly. . This letter will only state the 
amount due, the actual Pay Order being issued at the end of 
December. The above arrangement will not, however, apply 
to claims made after 18th July or to claims which require fuller 
investigation. These will be dealt with as soon as possible 
after the completion of the examination of the first batch of 
claims, and Pay Orders will be issued without any letter of 


notification. 

The total number of claims now received is approximately 
200,000. The task of dealing with this number of claims is a 
very considerable one, and it is hoped that farmers will appre- 
ciate the fact that the Ministry is making every effort to ensure 
that payments shall be made by 1st January next. 

Occupiers who have made a claim on the proper form and 
have received an acknowledgment are requested to refrain from 
writing to the Ministry on the subject as such correspondence 
tends to delay the work of examining and dealing with the claims. 


* See this Journal^ April, 1921, p, 54. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY CATTLE 
IN DENMARK. 

Harald Faber, 

Danish Agricultural Commissioner in London. 

The first fait of this article, fuhlished in the Ocioher issue 
of the Journal, deals loith the infiuence of Milk Recording 
on the Breeding of Dairy Cattle, the method of keefing 
Family and Official Herdhooks ; and the Inheritance of Milk 
Yielding Cajiacify through the Bull. 

Influence of Bulls on Milk Yield. — When the milk recording 
societies had worked for a considerable number of years, and 
something like 15,000 herds including 250,000 cows, or about 
one-fifth of all the cows in the country, were entered in the 
societies, a very considerable amount of information was avail- 
able annually as to the yields of individual cows and as to their 
sires and dams. As a result of the measures already described, 
many good bulls were being used in the country, chiefly in the 
many Cattle Breeding Societies. These bulls were mated with 
dams with recorded yields and the yields of the ofispring were 
also recorded. All that was required, therefore, was a systematic 
investigation of this vast material of the milk recording societies 
in order to bring out in figures the influence of the different 
bulls on the yield of their progeny. The Law of 1912 on Breed- 
ing of Domestic Animals, therefore, made it a condition for 
obtaining the Government grant to milk recording societies that 
the societies should send annually to the Federation of Agricul- 
tural Societies of their respective Province a report with a list 
of all the cows controlled by the society. The report must show 
for each cow the name or number, day of birth, sire and dam, 
record of yield of milk by quantity and quality, amount of food 
consumed (by food units ”) and the day of calving, with infor- 
mation of the marking of the calf and how it has been disposed 
of. It was further provided that the Provincial Federations shall, 
as far as possible, tabulate this statistical material and publish 
such reports based thereon as they consider to be of interest to 
the cattle breeding industry. These records, properly tabulated, 
evidently contain the necessary material for judging the influence 
on the yield of the progeny of the parents and particularly of 
the sire. 

These investigations are now ctoied out to a large extent in 
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tlie different Provinces by the officers of the Provincial Pedera- 
tions. and the Government gives a grant of £500 to help to defray 
the cost.^' The influence of the sire is found hy comparing the 
yields of dams with those of their female yrogeny hy the sire. 
The character of chief interest in a butter-producing country 
like Denmark is the percentage of fat in the milk. In some cases, 
such as in Punen, the quantity of milk is also taken into account. 

The following table shows the influence of five bulls of the 
Jutland Breed on the percentage of fat in the milk of theii: female 
progeny. It records in the case of each bull the average 
percentage of fat in the milk of the dams and of their 
progeny by the bull, the number of progeny being also stated. 
In the last two columns are given the calculated amounts of 
butter yielded by 6,000 lb. of milk, by dams as w’ell as bv their 
daughters by the sire in question. 


Name of Bull 

Number 

of 

Progeny 

Averaye Percentaye ; 
of Fat in dfll/c of 

Daughtfi’s! Dams ‘ 

Calculated yield of 
h utter from 6,000 
U), of niilh rf 

D;n’«,iit(.i-s| Dams 



1 

1 

11). 

! lb. 

1. Assistent II 

66 

3*87 1 

3-50 

260 

i 234. 

2. Assistent Lem 

i 49 

3-84 1 

, 3-47 ' 

258 

! 232 

3. Assistent Aksel 

99 

3-72 I 

3*28 

250 

i 218 

4. Assistent Toftegaard 

26 

3*63 1 

3-27 

242 

I 218 

5. Emb Britten 

46 

3-71 

3*36 

250 

1 224 


It will be seen that these five bulls have influenced the milk of 
their progeny so as to raise its content of fat from 0.85 to 0.44 
per cent, above the percentage of fat in the milk of their dams, 
so increasing the average butter production by more than 10 
per cent. The bulls numbered 1, 2 and 3 are brothers, and 4 is 
a son of 2, These four belong to the prominent bull family 
Assistent with many members in the- Herdbock of Bulls 
of the Jutland Cattle. 

Many similar records of the influence of related bulls on the 
yields of their progeny can be extracted from the herd books 
of Danish dairy cattle. Mr. Moj-keberg has kindly sent me the 

On the Bnd£»-et for the financial year 1920-21 the followings: amounts in 
aid of cattle breeding were included, according to the Law of 8th June, 1912, 


as amended 12th February, 1919 : — 

Prizes at Agricultural Shows £6,000 

Prizes at Provincial Shows ... ... .... ... 1,600 

Prizes for Bulls at State Shows 2,000 

Cattle Breeding Societies ... 6,000 

Milk llecording Societies 6,000 

Com}3etitions for whole Herds 500 


Tabulating Keports from Milk Becording Societies in 
order to find the influence of parents on their progeny 500 
Note. — The two first items are for prizes for all aTiimals, so that only 
part of these sums is available for prizes for cattle. 


O 
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following records concerning members of a bull family of the 
Bed Danish Dairy Cattle.'*' The “ Birk Bulls, with the years 
of their birth, are arranged in the following genealogical table ; — 

1. Birk, 1899. 

^ 

2. Hermod, 1903. 3. Birk Ntlkke, 1904. 4. Birkfus, 1904. 


5, Jason, 1906. 6, Thjalfe, 1906. 7. Kretheus, 1907. 

The following table gives for each of these bulls the number 
of progeny by various dams, also the average yield of milk, per- 
centage of fat, and calculated jield of butter, for both dams and 
their progeny. These averages are calculated for corresponding 
years, taking the yields of the dam only for as many years, 
beginning wnth the year of first calving, as the years for wTiich 
the yields of her progeny are knowm. 

Bali j Progeny. : Dams, 


No. 

Number 

Yield of 
Milk 

Fat per 
cent- 

Yield of 
Buttei 

Yield of 
Milk 

Fat per 
cent. 

Yield of 
Butter 



lb. 


ib. 

lb. 


lb. 

1 

69 

8,424 

3-94 

372 

7,962 

3-70 

330 

2 

21 

9,302 

4-35 

453 

9,731 

3-81 

414 


30 

9,053 

3*83 

387 

8,639 

3*38 

326 

4 

10 

9,214 

3*91 

403 

9,000 

3 •■16 

M45 

5 

33 

9,229 

4*25 

440 

8,884 

3-73 j 

3()7 

6 i 

34 

8,582 : 

3-91 

374 

8,793 

3-5(> 

350 

t 

27 

9,427 ' 

4-05 

427 

8,634 

3 65 

1 

348 

Averages : 

9,033 1 

4*03 408 

i 

: 8,792 

1 

1 3-61 

I 

i 354 

i 


I’he average influence of these seven bulls on the yields of 
tlieir offspring has been to increase the yield of milk slightly, 
by 2.7 per cent, above that of their dams, and to increase the 
percentage of fat in the milk by 0,42. the effect being to increase 
the average yield of butter of the offspring by 54 lb. per annum 
(or 15 per cent.) above that of their dams. 

It will be noticed that while for two of the bulls, Nos. 2 and 6, 
the average yield of milk of the offspring was lo^cer than that 
of their dams, the average percentage of fat in the milk was 
increased in the case of every hull, the increase ranging from 
0.24 to 0.54 per cent. 

This development of the work of the milk recording societies 

^ These records are from reports by J. Fr. Pedersen, Odense, 1915, and 
by J. Fisker, Copenhagen, 1921, to the Provincial Agrieultural Federations 
in Fnnen and Sealand respectively. 
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— the determination by means of the milk records which bulls 
are able to transmit to their progeny the character of high yield 
of rich milk — has modified the aim of the modern breeder of 
dairy cattle. The line-breeding which hitherto had been the 
principal feature was fonrid to restrict imdidy the number of 
animals between which to choose sires and dams. What is now 
mostly desired is to find bulls with a good influence on the milk 
yield. Both within the Bed Danish Dairy Cattle and the Jut- 
land Breed, much of the progress during later years can be traced 
back to the influence of a few bulls having remarkably strong 
power to transmit higher milk yielding capacity to their progeny. 

The use of milk records in the breeding of dairy cattle both 
by line-breeding and by employing bulls selected as explained 
above, has now been carried on by many breeders for a sufficient 
number of years to show definite results. The following figures 
are taken from the records of various herds of the three breeds, 
the Bed Danish, the Jutland and the Shorthorn, mostly herds 
of moderate size, owned by peasants in various parts of the 


country. They give 

the average 

yields of the 

herds at two 

different periods. 





Red Danish 

Breed. 


Year. 

Yield of Millc. 

Fat. 

Yield of Butter. 


11). 

per cent. 

lb. 

( 1905-06 

8,941 

3*58 

356 

1 1915-16 

10,041 

4*11 

462 

( 1905-06 

9,427 

3*40 

356 

11915-16 

11,282 

4-30 

546 

( 1900-01 

9,104 

3*45 

350 

11914-15 

10,366 

4-19 

486 


Jutland Breed. 


Year, 

Yield of Mill. 

Fat. 

Yield of Butter. 


lb. 

per cent. 

Ib. 

5 1900-01 

5,315 

3*09 

183 

(1916-17 

8,175 

3-87 

354 

( 1897-98 

5,922 

3.01 

196 

(1913-14 

8,538 

3.84 

367 

( 1900-01 

6,228 

3-42 

240 

( 1913-14 

8,844 

3*90 

385 


Shortho 

tNS. 


Year. 

Yield of Milk. 

Fat. 

Yield of Butter. 


lb. 

per cent. 

lb. 

( 1903-04 

6,349 

3*30 

238 

( 1915-16 

9,445 

3*85 

407 

5 1901-02 

6,864 

3*62 

277 

(1911-12 

10,164 

4*06 

460 


Many more instances could be given of herds with a similarly 
improved yield, because these results are not obtained merely by 
a few eminent breeders but by “many farmers, large and small. 


0 2 
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The best cattle on the islands had already attained a fair yield of 
milk before the beginning of this century; they have therefore 
relatively gained most in respect of the richness of their milk. 
In Jutland, on the other hand, the greater increase has been in 
the quantity of milk. Averaging 18 herds of all three breeds 
during a period of about 14 years there has been achieved the 
very creditable result that the production of butter has been 
increased by more than fifty per cent., while the yield of milk 
has been increased by 26 per cent. 

The influence of the progressive farmers on their neighbours 
has tended to raise the general standard of the dairy cattle 
-throughout the country. Even farmers who take no part in the 
work of the milk recording societies reap a certain amount of 
benefit from these as they learn where good animals for breeding 
can be bought. 

Grants for Prises at Shows. — It has already been mentioned 
that by the Law of 1912 on Breeding of DomesHc Animals the 
State made it a condition for giving grants to milk recording 
societies that they should send a report of yield and pedigree 
of each tested animal to their respective Provincial Agricultural 
Federation. The State took further steps to encourage the 
breeding of animals with good records, by making certain stipu- 
lations as to the grants to agricultural societies to be used to 
supplement prizes at shows. Section 8 of the Law of 1012 con- 
tains the following provisions : — 

“ After the expiration of two years from tlie enactment of this Law no 
|2;Tant shall be given for prizes for bulls of dairy breeds unless relial>le 
information be given of the yield of milk of their dams by quantity and 
by percentage of fat. 

“ After the expiration of five years from the enactment of this Law no 
grant shall be given for prizes for cows of dairy breeds unless reliable 
information be given of their yield of milk by (|uaiitity and by percentage 
of fat” 

It is worthy of note that, as in most similar aids to agriculture 
given by the Danish Government, these provisions did not intro- 
duce anything new or show the farming world a novel develop- 
ment, but rather confirmed and made of general application 
what had already been introduced by some of the agricultural 
societies and found to be practical and useful. At the time when 
the Law of 1912 was being drafted, the conditions requiring infor- 
mation as to yields had already been in force for years at many 
of the agricultural societies* shows on the islands. They had 
not been applied to the same extent in Jutland, although at a 
Jubilee Show in 1897 the Federation of Jutland Agricultural 
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Societies had made it a condition for competing for prizes in a 
class for “ butter cows ” that in order to be eligible the cows 
should have records of their yields as supplied by the milk 
recording societies. 

At shows the records of milk yield now form an important 
part of the judging, but they are used somewhat differently in 
the different Provinces. The local agricultural societies and the 
provincial federations of such make their own rules for their 
local, provincial, or State shows — rules which naturally 
conform to the provisions of the Law regarding grants by the 
State, but which are usually considerably more stringent. It 
would need too much space to explain the various rules of the 
different societies, and it wull be sufficient for the present purpose 
to give some of the rules for the provincial shows held by the 
Associated Agricultural Societies in Funen. 

Cows are admitted only when reliable information is given 
of their milk yield, by quantity and quality, and young stock 
only when such information is given concerning their dams. The 
milk records may be obtained from the Biennial Competitions 
of Whole Herds, from the Laboratory of Agricultural Eesearch 
at Copenhagen, or from the milk recording societies. 

Bed Danish cattle are shown in eight classes, the five first con- 
sisting of individual animals, the three last of collections : — 

1. Bulls aged 1 to 1^- years. 

2. Bulls aged 1-y to 2 years. 

3. Bulls aged 2 to 3 years. 

4. Cows from herds of four cows or less. 

5. Heifers, aged 1 to 3 years, which have not calved, from herds of four 

cows or less. 

6. Collections of cows. From herds of 15 cows 3 must be shown, from 

herds of 16 to 30 cows 4 must he shown, and so on until from herds 
of more than 100 cows 8 must be exhibited. Each of the cows must 
have yielded an average of 330 lb. of butter per annum, and milk 
containing 3'60 per cent, of fat ; a lower percentage of fat shall not 
disqualify a cow which has yielded an average of 385 lb, of butter. 
A special award can be given for a higher yield according to certain 
rules. 

7. Families, The families may be either (1) cows’ descended from one 

dam, at least three cows being shown, descended from the cow 
through the female line, and only one generation may be omitted^ 
or (2) four or more cows descended from one sire. Same conditions 
as to yield as in class 6. 

8. Collections of heifers, aged 1 to 3 years, which have not calved. 

When the judging is finished the animals or collections within 

each class are placed in the show yard in order of merit according 
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to the number of points gained from Judging by appearance — 
size, build and other external characters. 

Particular interest attaches to the rules of Judging bulls in 
the first three classes. 

The bulls are Judged by appearance, and placed in order 
according to the points obtained, the finest bull being placed 
at the head of the line in each class, then the next best and so 
on. The Judges can give up to ‘24 points, and no bull can be 
awarded a prize if it gains less than 10 points. 

It is a conditio7i without which no hull can comjyote for a frize 
at the Shoivthat the 7mlk yields of Its dam, dam's dam, and sire’s 
dam have been reliably recorded, and the records must be given 
up to the 30th September previous to the show if the animals 
were then alive. It is a further condition that the dam 07i an 
tiverage of all the recorded years shall have yielded 840 lb, of 
hatter, and milk ‘ivith 7iot less than 3.60 'per cent, of fat; or 
335 lb, of butter, and 7nilk with 7wt less than 3.40 'per cent, of 
fat. If the average per cent, of fat in the milk of the dam is 
below 3.60 but not below 3.50 the bull shall be eligible if the 
average percentage of fat in the milk of the dam, dam’s dam, 
and sire’s dam is 3.60, and if these dams fulfil the requirement 
as to jdeld of butter specified for the biilFs dam. This average 
is calculated by first calculating the average of the yields of each 
cow for all the recorded years and then taking the mean of those 
three fi.gures. For cows which have calved the first time before 
the 1st January, 55 lb. of butter are added to their yields of 
butter for each of the two first recorded years. For cows whicli 
haVe calved the first time between the 1st January and the 
Ist May, 55 lb. of butter are added to their yield of butter for 
the second recorded year only. 

Besides the prize forjudging by appearance already mentioned, 
the bull can be awarded a special recognition for descent. The 
judges can give up to 24 points for the external appearance of 
ancestors and their ability to improve the race, as evidenced by 
information in herdbooks, show catalogues, personal knowledge, 
etc., and 24 points for the recorded yields of ancestors. This 
prize for descent does not influence the placing of the bull in 
the line. On a c^rd suspended from the neck of the bull informa^ 
tion is given of the points gained by the bull both for Judging 
by external characters and for descent. 

Conelusion.— It has been the writer’s aim to show how the 
work of the milk recording societies has gradually exercised a 
greater and greater influence on the system of cattle breeding in 
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Denmark. It first helped to eliminate the wasters, cows that 
consumed greater money values than they yielded in milk. It 
then largely increased the usefulness of family herdbooks and 
official herdbooks by giving reliable information of actual yields 
where hitherto opinion of the performance of a cow rested on 
outward signs. It based the judging of entire herds in the 
biennial competitions on a firm foundation of figures, and did 
the same for the judging at shows, coupled, of course, with a 
consideration of the animals as to harmonious build, colouf, size 
and other qualities. It proved that high milk yielding capacity 
is a character that can be inherited through the dam and, still 
more important, that it can be inherited through the sire. It 
thus gave rise to the recognition of “ bull families,'’ the male 
members of which possess the quality of improving the yields 
of their progeny beyond that of their respective dams. The milk 
recording societies have undoubtedly been a very great help to 
the breeding of dairy cattle for milk production; they have, in 
fact, gone a long way tow^ards reducing it to something like an 
exact science based on definite figures of yield instead of vague 
ideas and outward appearances with no known relationship to 
yield. This influence of the milk recording societies is shown 
by a very material improvement in the yield. The societies 
have made milk production more profitable and the breeding 
of dairy cattle more interesting. 

In a butter producing country the percentage of fat in the 
milk is a very important factor, and the raising of the average 
percentage has been the chief object of the milk recording 
societies in Denmark, though they have also aimed at increasing 
the yield of milk by quantity. When a large milk yield is 
desired and the richness is not of so great an importance, for 
instance, where milk is produced for sale and consumption as 
such, the object of the societies is simpler and should therefore 
be more easily attained : it is, in fact, a single one instead of a 
double one. In this connection it is worth while saying that in 
the opinion of Mr. Morkeberg : “the capacity to yield much milk 
and the capacity to yield rich milk are two different characters, 
both hereditary but inherited the one independent of the other.’’ 
If that be so it should be considerably easier, aided by milk 
records, to develop only one of these qualities instead of develop- 
ing them both. 
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THE MIMISTRTS RESEARCH (RAT) 

LABORATORY. 

0. L. Claremont, B.Sc. (Lond.), P.I.C., 

Research Gheviist, Rat Destruction Brarich. 

At first sight it might be supposed that rat destruction is a 
simple matter, not offering much scope for scientific research. 
Such, however, is not the case, for although rat destruction has 
been carried out for many years by empirical methods, no con- 
siderable success has been achieved. Of late years, however, 
scientists and health officials all over the world have given atten- 
tion to the subject, and there are gradually being accumulated 
facts which, it is hoped, will lead to greater success in the future. 

The necessity for rat destimction cannot be questioned. 
Statistics show the enormous material damage, amounting to 
many millions of pounds sterling annually, caused by rats and 
mice in destroying property, especially stored and growing food- 
stuffs; while the danger of rats and mice as carriers of diseases 
which attack human beings and domestic animals is well known. 

Methods of Destruction. — ^Pour methods of rat destruction 
are available, namely, hunting, trapping, the use of a virus, and 
poisoning. The rat population is largely limited in numbers by 
the available food supply and shelter. Adequate rat proofing is 
therefore desirable wherever practicable : this alone will tend 
to reduce their numbers considerably. 

The first two methods need not be discussed at length; both 
are limited in their application, and in the case of trapping there 
is difficulty in taking sufficient numbers to clear badly infested 
areas. Further, rats soon become wary of traps of all kinds and 
avoid them. Mention might here be made of the method of 
destruction known as the “ Rodier ” system. This depends on 
trapping alive, destroying all females caught, and releasing the 
m lies. It is supposed that the males, then greatly outnumbering 
the females, will prey on each other and on the surviving 
females, 

. The virus method , when introduced some years ago, was hailed 
as a great advance in scientific rat destruction, but experience 
has hardly justified the claims made for it. It may be well to 
explain the method. Some years ago, a French scientist found 
,that the mice in a certain area were dying in unusual numbers, 
and on investigation the cause was traced to an intestinal germ. 
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After many experiments he succeeded in isolating and cultivating 
tlie germ artificially, and raising its virulence until it was strong 
enough to kill not only mice but also rats. It had, however, no 
effect on other animals. The virus method depends on feeding 
the rats with baits containing cultures of living germs; these 
infect the animals, which die in 10 or 12 days, and the disease 
spreads among the survivors. Several types of virus or germ 
rat poisons have been placed on the market. Unfortunately 
there are objections to this method which, in many respects, 
offers an ideal means of destruction. These objections are : — ( 1 ) 
(he varying susceptibility of the rats to the disease, as some do 
not die when they take the germs; (2) sublethal doses tend to 
immunise the rats to the disease, so that a relatively immune 
race of rats would be evolved; and (3) there is the risk of the 
organism used being either initially pathogenic to other animals 
or developing in its passage through the rat a higher virulence 
which might affect other animals, and even human beings. Cases 
of illness in human beings have been attributed to rat virus. 
(4) Lastly, there is some doubt as to the extent to which the 
disease is transmitted from rat .to rat, for as it is not a con- 
tagious disease it can only be transmitted by ingestion of the 
germs. For these reasons the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Health do not favour the virus method of rat destruc- 
tion. Bacteriological science has not, however, said its last word 
on this subject, and the objections may be overcome in the 
future. 

Poisoning is by far the most important method. With proper 
precautions it can be used anywhere; when suitably applied it 
is remarkably effective ; and it therefore offers the best solution 
of the problem at present. Poisons are substances which, when 
introduced into the living organism, cause death or injury, 
(Strictly they include disease germs, -but for the present 
purpose these are excludedd Some substances, such as strych- 
nine and morphine, are dangerous poisons, but if given in small 
quantities are valuable drugs. Other substances, such as 
bismuth or iron salts, and strong vegetable purgatives, are not 
ordinarily regarded as poisons, but if taken in excessive amounts 
may come within the above definition. There is a large field 
from which to choose a rat poison. 

It should be noted that all methods of rat destruction should 
be carried out in conjunction with rat proofing, for in the end 
it is largely the amount of shelter and food available which 
determines the rot papulation. 
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Why Eesearch is Necessary. — ^From the above ^remarks on 
the virus method, it is clear that there is a wide field for further 
work, which can only be done in properly-equipped bacteriological 
laboratories by a scientific staff. In the case of poisons, it 
might be thought that the need for research is not obvious, 
but poisoning is a certain and much-used method and the need 
is real. It is necessary to know, for instance, what is the least 
quantity of poison which will kill a rat of average size : what 
quantity to put in the bait; and how much bait to use. All these 
points require experimental tests, and the necessary experiments 
can only be carried out under a licence from the Home Secretary. 
Another very important question is the extent to which poisons 
are dangerous to other animals, and this is one of the chief 
directions in which research is being carried out, i.e,, to 
endeavour to find posions wdiich, while fatal to- rats, wull be 
relatively harmless to domestic animals and human beings. 
The stability or keeping qualities of poisonous preparations 
involves much purely chemical research. Even trapping is not 
so simple as it seems, for experiments in India and elsewhere 
show that the dimensions of the trap are of great importance. 

For these reasons the Ministry of Agriculture, acting on the 
advice of the Eat Destruction Branch, decided to equip a 
}*esearch laboratory for work on this subject, and further, since 
the Government w^ere occupiers under the Eats and Mice 
(Destruction) Act, 1919, it was decided to run a small factory 
in conjunction with the laboratory for the purpose of supplying 
suitable raticides for use on Government premises. Apart from 
this there is an intimate relationship between the w^ork of the 
Laboratory and the Factory ; results obtained in the Laboratory 
can be checked by practical tests on a fairly large scale. 

The Ministry's Laboratory. — ^The Eesearch (Rat) Tiaboratory 
and Factory are situated on the top floor of one of the old 
blocks at Mount Pleasant Post Office, E.C., in what was once 
pai*t of the Cold Bath Prison. The staff consists of the Research 
Chemist (who is responsible for the chemical and biological 
work and also for the management of the factory), one laboratory 
assistant, and two men and a boy for the factory work. The 
Laboratory is equipped, so far as funds permit, with the usual 
apparatus of a chemical laboratory. In the factory there are 
mixing machines, a dough brake and biscuit cutter for making 
rat poison biscuits, a large gas-fired oven for baking, a percolator 
for preparing Squill extract, a still for distilling water, mincing 
machines, and other miscellaneous appliances. 
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Tlie work of the Laboratory includes the chemical esaminatioii 
of various proprietary raticides on the market as well as many 
rat poisons the formulae of which are supposed to be secret but 
which usually prove to contain nothing startling. In addition, 
raw materials purchased for the factory, or submitted from out- 
side sources, are examined and toxicological analyses made in 
cases where rat poison is suspected. A large amount of work 
is done at the request of firms who manufacture or are desirous 
of manufacturing raticides and are anxious to ensure that their 
preparations are toxic. A good deal of investigation has been 
carried out on the various poisons in use as raticides, especially 
Barium Carbonate, Eed Squills (Scilla iiiariiima), Sodium 
Eluoride, etc. 

As an example of the problems to be solved, an account of 
the Eed Squill referred to above may be interesting. The Eed 
Squill is a bulb not unlike a large reddish onion and varies from 

lb. to 2 lb. in weight. It grows in various countries on the 
Mediterranean littoral. Very little is known of the chemistry 
of this plant, and the little that has been published is scattered 
in various German books, making progress slow. The plant 
is similar tc the Squill of medicine, and its poisonous properties, 
■so far as rodents are concerned, have been known for a very 
long time, though the white medicinal bulbs do not appear to 
be poisonous to rats. In the raw state the bulb is poisonous, but 
baits containing chopped-up bulb do not retain their toxicity very 
long. If, however, the bait be cooked its keeping quality is 
greatly increased. The bulbs when dried and powdered are also 
toxic, though the powders thus made vary a good deal, and the 
exact conditions necessary for ensuring maximum strength are 
not understood. The minimum lethal dose of pow’dered bulb 
for a medium-sized rat is from 1 to 2 grains. A liquid poison 
can also he obtained bv steeping the bulbs in water and 
pnuiing off the liquor. If kept in tightly-stoppered vessels this 
extract keeps toxic for a considerable time. The actual poisonous 
substance in these bulbs is not known, though two or three 
substances are said to have been isolated, but the descriptions 
are very conflicting. Whatever it is, it must be fairly powerful. 
Eurther, it is not known whether the toxicity of the bulb varies 
at different stages of its growth, though this is very likely, and 
it is important to know vihen it is most toxic. Neither is much 
Icnown as to tte exact quantity required to kill domestic animals, 
though it is certainly relatively large. A South African variety 
-of Squill (Ihcjmea Burhel) is being investigated. It appears to 
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be poisonous to rats. Work has also been done on possible 
alternative poisons to those in present use, so far, however, 
with inconclusive results. 

Other Poisons. — It has akeady been indicated that the choice 
of a poison is very wide ; the poisons actually in use, however, 
are comparatively few. It may be well to summarise the 
requirements of a practical rat poison. It must be : — 

1. Eelatively harmless to domestie animals. 

2. Cheap and readily procurable. 

3. Effective on rats and mice, that is, reasonably small doses 
should kill. 

4. Tasteless, or, at any rate, without a repellant taste. 

5. Easy and clean to handle and be readily incorporated for 
making the bait. 

6. Capable of keeping well and retaining its toMicity. 

These conditions narrow down the choice considerably, and 

there are not a great many substances which will satisfy them. 
The first condition practically eliminates all the substances 
popularly recognised as poisons; nevertheless a great many of 
the rat poisons on the market contain either arsenic, strychnine, 
or phosphorus, the last-named being especially popular, partly 
because it can be bought without the restrictions of the Pharmacy 
Act, which apply to the first two. Where there is little or no 
risk of poisoning other animals, the use of these poisons is safe- 
enough, . and they are certainly effective, though arsenic is 
somewhat variable in its results, while the use of phosphorus is 
attended by some risk of fire. Actually, strychnine is said to be- 
cheapest, per rat killed. As a general rule, however, the indis- 
criminate use of these dangerous poisons is to be deprecated, 
and the use of alternative and less dangerous poisons should be 
encouraged. 

Of the less dangerous poisons Barium Carbonate and Bed 
Squill have been found most effective for killing rats. In fact, 
they are just as good and cheap as the more dangerous poisons, 
and they have the great advantage of being far less poisonous 
to domestic animals and human beings. 

The Composition of Baits. — There is, of course, no such thing 
as a poison which will kill rats and mice and nothing else ; what 
is wanted is to reduce the risk as much as possible by using 
poisons to which rats and mice are peculiarly susceptible. Now 
the success of a rat poison depends not so muck on its actual 
toxicity as on its being presented in a form that is acceptable to* 
and readily taken by the rodents. 
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Apart from mere palatability, several points require considera- 
tion, such as the size of the bait and the amount of poison in it. 
A bait should be small enough for a hungry rat to eat it all. and 
should contain enough poison to kill. If a bait will kill even 
if only half of it is eaten, so much the better. 

Experiments carried out at the Laboratory showed that rats 
eat about one-tenth of their body weight per diem ; hence a bait 
of 30 to 60 grains is suitable and represents about one-tenth of a 
day’s food supply. Each such bait should contain a lethal dose ; 
to obtain this the following percentages of toxic agent in the 
baits prepared are used: — 

Arsenic 5% Each bait being about 20 grains. 

Barium Carbonate 25% ,, ,, ,, 30 ,, 

Squill Bulbs 20% ,, ,, ,, 50 

Squill Powder 20% ,, ‘ 25 

Baits should be prepared in such a way that they are ready 
for use; such operations as spreading on bread, etc., should be 
avoided. The quantity to be used should be clearly stated in 
common measures, such as a teaspoonfuL It is, however, an 
advantage to prepare the bait in tablet or biscuit form, as the 
quantity used and the amount of poison per bait are then easily 
controlled. The most important point of all is that the bait should 
be attractive to the rodents, and this can only be decided by 
experiment and observation in the Laboratory followed by field 
trials. It is here that the close association of the Factory and 
Laboratory is specially valuable. 

Each poison should be made up in several varieties- oi bait, 
so that if one kind is not taken a change can bo made. The 
most frequently used bait is a mixture of oatmeal and fat, to 
f.orm a hard paste ; this is more useful in winter than in summer. 
.;^nothe^ very useful way is to mix the poison with flour, work 
up into a dough, and prepare biscuits or tablets, which are then 
leaked. Variety of flavour can be obtained by introducing such 
substances as gi'ated cheese (the older the better), minced fish 
or fish meal, and sugar. Baits wuth no natural odour are slightly 
flavoured with aniseed or rhodium oil. Differences of opinion 
exist as to the advantages of this but slight flavourings are 
generally favoured. 

Successful rat destruction depends not only on the choice of 
suitable toxic agents, made with due regard to their chemical and 
toxic properties, but also on the adaptability of the baits to the 
varying tastes of the rat. In England, the rat generally prefers 
variety, i.e,] in a cheesemonger’s the best bait would probably 
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be fish. Ill India, however, it is found that a bait similar to 
their usual diet is most successful. 

The baits prepared at the Factory are supplied to the various 
Government Departments, and a few notes on the organisation 
of this side of the work may be of interest. The Office of Works 
have three rat officials, who were trained by the Ministry’s 
technical staff. These men work under the direction of the 
chemist “in-charge, to whom complaints of infestation in the 
London area are sent. The building is then inspected and suit- 
able treatment applied, the bait being drawn direct from the 
Factory. Cases of difficulty are referred to the Eat Destruction 
Branch, when arrangements are made for inspection and advice 
by the technical staff. Bait is also supplied on tipplication 
for use at H.M. Office of Works buildings in the provinces; at 
Admiralty and War Office establishments at home and abroad, 
and at other buildings and areas occupied by Government 
Departments. In general the treatment has succeeded in ending 
the nuisance or greatly reducing it. Many of the buildings 
treated are in badly-infested areas and eontinnous efforts have 
to be made to effect permanent improvement, but even in the 
worst cases persistent efforts with varying bait, supplemented 
by trapping, have been successful. 
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PIGS FOR BACON. 

Banders Spencer. 

Clianges Leading to the Modern Type o! Bacon Pig. — The 
changes which have taken place during the past half-century 
in the form, weight, quality and degree of fatness of the pigs^ 
intended for conversion into bacon, have been equally as exten- 
sive as in the pigs intended for consumption as fresh pork.^ 
We might even go further and express the opinion that the so- 
called bacon curer’s pig has assumed a special form and character, 
markedly distinct from the pork pig. 

These changes have been due to various causes, one of the- 
chief of w^hich was the introduction some forty-five years ago of 
cold air chambers into the bacon factory. These enabled the- 
bacon curer to carry on his trade with the same amount of ease- 
and as little loss during the summer as during the winter months. 
This in turn made it unnecessary for the slaughtered pigs to 
carry so great an amount of fat as w^as needed wiien the meat 
had to be heavily salted to keep it sweet during the hot weather. 
The proportion of fat to lean was also requisite to stimulate the* 
appetite of the consumers, who w^ere not tempted for any length 
of time by the hard and very strongly salted lean portion of the 
old-fashioned bacon. This difficulty of the hard and heavily 
salted lean meat was completely removed by the adoption of the 
mild curing process which became possible when the necessity 
for preserving the meat for any considerable time ceased. A 
continuous supply of fresh cured bacon became available. 

Among the other causes for the change in the character, size 
and wxught of the bacon pig was the greatly increased purchasing 
power of the wage earning classes. With the advent of greater 
purchasing power came a desire for provisions of better quality, 
and this was accompanied by a demand for an increased quantity 
of food. It is quite possible that the consumption of an excessive 
proportion of the heavily salted old-fashioned bacon with its 
large amount of fat from old pigs, might have been attended 
with some inconvenience to the consumer, whereas the mild 
cured bacon, not so rich and the produce of young pigs, was 
* much less likely to affect injuriously the health of the person 
dining, not wisely, but too well on it. 

A change in the system of living amongst the w^age earners and 
of the lower middle classes was taking place about the same time. 


See this Journal ^ October, 1921, p. 60S. 
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tlie one or two hot dinners weekly giving place to more frequent 
and much smaller daily hot Joints, whilst the lump of very fat 
.bacon was giving \vay to the fried rasher for breakfast in the 
large majority of cottages and even in those mills where the 
-employees were allowed to cook their breakfasts. This enor* 
moils increase in the demand for the middle, the hams and the 
better portions of the sides of bacon, placed the curers in a diffi- 
cult position when the large propoiiion of fat pigs sent to the 
factories consisted of heavy-shouldered and short-sided pigs, 
carrying an excess of fat, -such as ivere general in the seventh 
•decade of last century. The heavy and coarse shoulders rnd 
the large and fat jowls, formed so large a proportion of the side 
of bacon, and the demand for them was proportionately so slight, 
that the curers were forced to start a campaign against the 
‘Chubby short-sided and over-fat pigs which were so fashionable 
at that period, largely as a result of the demand from the United 
States for a pig of that character. This demand must have arisen 
from a desire for a pig, the complete opposite in form and charao 
ter of the so-called “ rail splitter,’’ then so common on the 
American Continent, rather than because of the utilitarian 
properties of the then fashionable pig. 

A vigorous campaign was commenced in the agricultural press 
-against the thick pig with heavy head and shoulders and short 
back. Diagrams of the flesh of the fancy and of the bacon curers’ 
types of pig were published showing the varying proportions 
of the lean meat and fat meat in their carcasses. Not content 
with this, one of our largest and best known firm.s of curers 
purchased pedigree boars and distributed them amongst the 
farmers and pig breeders who sent their bacon pigs to the fac- 
tory. In deciding on the breed of boar for distribution the firm 
was influenced somewhat by the desire of the producers to breed 
nnly pigs dark in colour. The attempt was not an entire success, 
•since the produce of these boars from the local sows proved to be 
rather heavy in the forequarters and too short-sided. 

Banish and Canadian Action. — Meanwhile, the Danish Gov- 
ernment had sent to this country one of their officials who was 
•an exceedingly good judge of stock for the purpose of inspecting 
as many as possible of the English, Irish and Scotch bacon fae- 
iories, the type of the pigs slaughtered therein, and the herds 
of most of the successful breeders. After a stay of some months 
this official reported to his department in Denmark in favour of 
a certain type of large white pig. Purchases were subsequently 
made from one large herd, and the pigs were distributed amongst 
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the principal Danish farmers who were interested in the private 
and in the co-operative factories. The improvement in the form 
of the pigs from the native race when mated with the large 
white boars was so great as to form one of the principal topics of 
conversation on the chief bacon markets in Britain. One of the 
largest firms of bacon curers in Canada forwarded an order to 
their London agent who had been engaged in the shipment of 
some boars- to Denmark to purchase boars and gilts similar to 
those exported to Denmark, and thus the Canadian bacon which 
was becoming popular in this country was still further improved. 

Improvement of Irish Bacon. — ^In the meantime the bacon 
curers in Ireland had not rested on their oars, but had jointly 
taken steps to improve the form and quality of their bacon, 
which even then had so high a position on our markets. One 
of their first steps was to issue a sketch of two sides of bacon 
showing the position, size and value per lb. of the different 
joints into which each side was usually divided when sold on 
the retail market. This gave Irish farmers a clear idea of the 
kind of pig which would make the highest price on the markets. 
They even went further, and purchased a number of thick- 
fleshed, short-legged large white boars of fine quality and distri- 
buted them among the pig breeders in the neighbourhood of 
the different bacon factories. The Dutch were also considerable 
purchasers of a certain type of large white boar. 

Influence of the Danish Trade. — The improvement in the 
bacon imported from Denmark was so marked that two of the 
principals of one of our chief firms of bacon curers journeyed to 
Denmark to ascertain how it had been brought about, and to 
study the systems of pig feeding general in that country. On 
their return the firm took immediate steps to purchase nearly 
tv’D hundred thick-fleshed, lengthy, large w’-hite boars of the 
same type as those exported to Denmark. These boars were 
exchanged for the old fashioned boars of those who supplied the 
firm with pigs, and an arrangement was made for the general 
use of the boars. The results were entirely satisfactoiy to all 
parties. The evolution of the present type of bacon curers' pigs 
has been somewhat fully considered owing to the success which 
has attended the efforts of pig breeders and bacon curers. 

The great improvement in the form and quality, and even in 
the feeding of the bacon pig, has extended to well nigh all those 
countries which export bacon to this country. Even Bussia, 
which had begun to send ns considerable quantities of bacon, 
had already imported a number of English pigs for the purpose 
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of improving their bacon. The bacon curers in America alone 
appear not to have taken the necessary steps to improve their 
pigs so that the bacon which they export in such large quan- 
tities to this country could compete on fair terms with that which 
is imported from other countries. One of the principal reasons 
given by the packers is that it is impossible to get American 
breeders to pay attention to the feeding of their hogs with a 
view to improving the quality of the pork. They can grow corn 
or maize in such large quantities and can feed it to their pigs 
with so little expense, when labour is so costly, that they are 
content to produce inferior quality pork, being ignorant or care- 
less of the fact that the production of a better article from pigs 
longer in the body and carrying a larger proportion of lean meat, 
would be far more profitable to them and more satisfactory to 
us as consumers. 

Modern Requirements. — When the requirements of the 
modern bacon curer are carefully studied, they are seen to be 
by no means of so onerous a nature as to prevent our breeders 
and feeders complying with them, providing more care and 
attention be paid to the subject than used to be the case when 
the pig was of far less importance than at present. About all 
that is asked of the present day jug* owner is that he should 
make a study of the wants of the consumer and then proceed 
to supply these wants in a business-like manner. 

Most of the needs of the consumer of bacon at present are 
comprised in the following particulars: — The bacon must carry 
only a comparatively small proportion of fat to lean; it must 
be of fine quality, i.e., the skin and the bone must be fine and 
the flesh free from coarseness; the joints must be of compara- 
tively small size; and in order to conform to the two last 
qualifications the fat pig must be liberally fed on suitable food 
all its life, which must be a short one. 

Length of Body . — As to the formation of the pig best suited for the 
manufacture of such bacon, it should be long in the body, so that as large a 
proportion as possible will consist of the middle which realises the highest 
price, of any part of the side. 

The hams should be long and well developed down to the hock, so that the 
proportion of bone to meat will he small and the ham shapely. 

Thejian'k should he thick, as this is a sure indication that the pig carries a 
large pro"pox*tioh of lean to fat meat. 

• should he light, as this portion of the sides is in limited 

demand and realises a lower price than either - the middle^ or hinder portion 
of the 'side., .... ^ • 

The legs should be short and the bone of fine quality, as this is held to be 
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an indication of the quality of the meat, whilst a pig which is long on the 
leg is generally coarse in the bone and usually far from restful and contented. 

The joiol should be light, as its market value is limited, whilst a large 
head is generally associated with a heavy and a somewhat coarse body, a 
long head frequently indicating the opposite, with a limited aptitude to 
fatten. 

Hair . — As to the kind and quantity of hair which a pig suitable for the 
bacon curer should possess, there is a diversity of opinion. In Cumberland 
and certain parts of the province of Ulster a pig with comparatively little 
hair is preferred, whereas in most other parts of the British Isles a covering 
of line silky hair is sought after, on the ground that pigs which are sparse 
of hair are frequently deficient of lean meat. Generally speaking, straight 
hair is preferred to curly hair, as pigs possessing the former are considered to 
furnish meat of a finer grain. This view is not held in Lincolnshire, the 
home of the curly-coated pig, but this may arise from the fact that the 
demand in 'Lincolnshire is for a class of bacon different from that 
required in most parts of the kingdom. The pig with harsh and coarse hair 
is not now a favourite in any part of the country, as it invariably fattens 
slowly and furnishes pork of an inferior quality. 

Quick growth and early development are particularly necessary in the bacon 
pig, as bacon manufactured from young pigs is greatly preferred, and there 
is a great advantage to the feeder, the quantity of food consumed for the 
mere upkeep of the, pig, body heat, locomotion, etc., being much reduced 
and its cost saved. 

Colour . — Another point which is considered of some importance by many 
curers is the colour of the pig slaughtered, white sides of bacon having a 
nicer appearance than black ones. Some bacon curers encourage their buyers 
to send in white pigs for slaughter by offering sixpence per bead more for 
white than for coloured pigs. Some few- years ago the wilter was at a factory 
in Ireland where one thousand pigs were slaughtered in one day, and 
after careful inspection failed to find a single coloured pig, so that on one day 
alone this firm would be paying about £25 in order to secure pigs of a white 
colour. The extra cost during the year would therefore be some thousands of 
pounds, showing the incorrectness of the assertion that the preference for 
■white pigs is only fancy. 

Feeding. — One other requirement on the part of the curer 
is that feeders should be careful to supply such food to their 
pigs as will produce pork of good quality which can be con- 
verted into firm bacon with lean of a nice colour. This may 
make a difference of several shillings per cwt. in the market 
value of the bacon, and the extra cost of the more suitable 
food may make little or no monetary difference to producer 
of the pigs. An excessive proportion of potatoes, of maize, 
or of sharps in the ration results in the production of soft 
and oily bacon, which wastes much in cooking; an excess of 
beans or bean meal makes the lean portion of the bacon hard. 
Some curers also complain of the use of fish meal in the feed- 
ing of pigs, on the ground that the bacon from pigs so fed is 
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apt to have a fishy flavour when cooked. So far as has been 
ascertained this unpleasant flavour is the result either of 'using 
an excessive quantity of fish meal or meal of an inferior quality, 
i.e., meal made from other than white fish and containing too 
large a proportion of oil. In recent years the various kinds 
of food suitable for pigs have increased so greatly in number 
that there can be no excuse for neglect in using the few 
foods which are less suitable for the production of pork of fine 
flavour and quality. 

Breeds. — The choice of pigs of different breeds which are 
said to be suitable for the production of bacon has enormously 
increased of late years. Breeders of Large Whites, Large 
Blacks, Essex and Wessex Saddlebacks, Gloucester Old Spots, 
Tam worths, Cumberlands, Ulster Whites, Lincolnshire Cindy 
Coated, &c., all declare their belief in the exceptional suita- 
bility of their favourite pigs for the manufacture of the finest 
qualities of bacon. These beliefs may have the best possible 
foundation, but some of the breeds may not have been in 
existence for a period long enough to have afforded quite so 
great a proof of their suitability as might be desired. At the 
present time many thousands of pigs, which are crosses from 
the Large White Boar and the Large Black Sow, are 
slaughtered weekly by the bacon curers. This combination 
appears to give general satisfaction to the bacon curers and to pig 
breeders and feeders. The Cumberland pig has long been 
noted for its fine hams, whilst the good proportion of lean 
to fat meat fuimished by the Berkshire and the Tarnworth 
is well known, all these breeds having been before the public 
for many years. Pigs of the other breeds named may in due 
course prove their suitability for the production of bacon. 
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WINTER FEEDING OF LIVESTOCK 
WHEN ROOTS ARE SCARCE. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

Stock feeders this year have been faced with a somewhat 
difficult problem, i,e., how to provide for the winter feeding of 
their stock. The abnormal season has resulted in a general 
shortage of roots, and owing to the long-continued drought, 
green crops drilled during the summer months have either failed 
to come through, or have been killed after germinating. The 
writer is aware of one case, where 'white turnips have been drilled 
three times and have then failed to yield a crop. In addition to 
this, in many districts the hay crop is short, as little as 10 tons 
being taken off 60 acres. There are three conditions that have 
to be provided for this year : — 

(1) Earms where both roots and hay are short. 

(2) Farms where roots are short but hay and straw are 

moderately good. 

(8) Where roots are short but straw is plentiful. This is 
generally the position in the Eastern Counties. 

Farmers have mainly faced the difficulty by keeping less stock, 
and in the ease of sheep flocks, by reducing their ewe flock, 
fattening off and marketing their ewes. The markets have lately 
been fairly full with 2, 3 and 4-shear ewes intended for the 
butcher. This is perhaps the easiest way out of a difficult 
position, but the farmer who chooses this course will be selling 
his ewes in a cheap market with the prospect of buying 
later at a dear rate. It may therefore be opportune to discuss the 
general problem involved, and to see whether, after all, it may 
not be possible to adopt an alternative solution. 

Where both hay and roots are short (case 1), a reduction of 
the number of stock kept must be effected unless a certain 
amount of straw is available, when the conditions appimimate to 
those of case, 3, and the same general rules laid down there can 
be followed. Hay' and straw are necessary for cattle, sheep and 
horses. These animals require a certain amount of bulk in their 
food which can only be supplied by hay or straw. In the case of 
cattle and horses, about 14 lb. of rough fodder per day is abso- 
lutely essential rfor the animals’ well being; any attempt to go 
below this will, especially in the case of cattle, lead to discomfort 
and general restlessness and unthriftiness. In Germany, where 
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it is common for tiie farmers to experience a shortage of rough 
fodder, it is a common practice to supplement the hay and 
straw available with the leaves and small twigs of beech, birch 
and poplar, and similar broad-leaved forest trees. Leaves of trees 
gathered towards the end of July have a feeding value equal 
to that of medium meadow hay. 

In the case of sheep weighing about 100 lb., 13 lb. of dry 
matter is required weekly to keep the animal in good condition, 
and in general practice, where plenty of roots are available, a part 
of this dry matter is supplied by roots, the average ration of hay 
for sheep generally being about 5 lb. a week, with roots ad lih. 

The average requirements of farm animals for coarse fodder, 
(hay or straw) is therefore as follows : — 


Live 'weight Fodder as hay or straw. 


Horses 

8 cwt. 

13 lb. per clay. 


12 cwt. 

17 lb. 

n 


16 cwt. 

20 lb. 

11 

Cows and bullocks 

9 cwt. 

14 lb. 

11 


12 cwt. 

17 lb. 

11 

Sheep 

100 lb. 

15 lb. 

per week. 


. 140 lb. 

19 1b, 

11 

Pigs 

All weights 

Nil. 



The requirements given above are the physiological require- 
ments of the animals, and although in most cases they corre- 
spond with actual practice, they are not based on the results of 
practice but on a study of the structure and capacity of the 
digestive tracts of the animals mentioned. Although the 
mlnhnum requirements given above for horses axe the same as 
those for cattle of equal weights, the actual capacity of cattle 
to deal with coarse fodder is much greater than that of liorses. 
This is shown in practice. The amount of coarse fodder given to 
horses is approximately constant, but the nature of the fodder 
given varies according to the nature of the work the horse is 
required to perform. Thus with horses at rest good oat straw 
or oat and wheat straw is considered good enough, but when the 
horse is required for hard work the greater part of the straw is 
replaced with meadow or clover hay. In the case. of the race- 
horse the diet consists of the finest quality meadow hay and the 
best oats procurable. " ' 

In the case of cattle, on the other hand, the capacity to deal 
with coarse fodder goes well beyond the minimum requirements 
given above, and the same argument applies te a lesser extent 
fo sheep. The pig, however, owing to its comparatively simple 
digestive tract, cannot deal with coarse fodder to any extent and 
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its food therefore rarely contains much fibrous material. For 
this reason, too, silage is unsuitable for pigs intended for 
fattening, although perfectly suitable for breeding stock. 

With regard to roots, these are fed normally to cattle and 
sheep and occasionally to horses and pigs. They are, however, 
chiefly used for cattle and sheep, and it is for these animals 
that the question of rationing in the case of a shortage becomes 
a serious problem. Boots are watery feeding stuffs containing 
sugars and starchy material chiefly, with but very little fibre. 

Use of Molasses. — Sugar cane and beet molasses consist of 
sugar residues, amides and no fibre, and are therefore approximate 
to roots from the feeding standpoint, in the nature of the food 
material supplied. One ton of molasses is approximately equal 
in feeding value to 6|- tons of roots, but owing to its peculiar 
laxative properties cannot- be fed to cattle to anything like the 
extent that roots can. Thus the limit for feeding molasses to 
farm animals is as follows: — ^Horses up to 8 lb., cows 2^ lb., 
bullocks 4 lb., and sheep lb. per head per day. Pigs as a 
general rule do not do well on molasses, and its use for them is 
not advocated. 

The general solution of feeding problems in cases where roots 
are scarce resolves itself into a question of feeding more hay or 
^traw and utilising molasses to replace part of the roots, and 
feeding more concentrated meals, cake and corn to make up the 
deficiency in the ration. It will be seen from the statement above 
that molasses can only be regarded as a substitute for roots to a 
limited extent. Molasses has the great advantage that it is laxa- 
tive in effect, is a general appetiser, and is much appreciated by 
stock. The maximum benefit of molasses is consequently obtained 
by using it with straw and inferior quality hay. This enables the 
stock-feeder, in the case of a mixed stock farm, to reserve his 
best hay entirely for his horses or his ewe flock. 

Mc4hod of using Molasses, — (1) When used with straw, the 
molasses should be dissolved in warm water, thrown over the 
straw, well mixed and allowed to ferment for 12 hours before 
feeding. 

('2) The measured quantity of molasses may be mixed directly 
with the food, or be placed in the trough on the top of the food. 
Dairy cows will eat molasses given in this form quite greedily. 

Oijections to Molasses . — The chief objection to molasses is due 
to its stickiness, and difficulty in handling. For this reason, 
proprietary foods are available for the use of farmers who may 
prefer to get their molasses in this form. Such foods consist of 
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molasses soaked up in an absorbent such as spent hops, tapioca 
meal, soja bean meal, sugar cane pith, apple pomace and 
sphagnum moss. The chief disadvantage to the use of such 
foods is that the absorbent used replaces a part of the straw 
that would otherwise be consumed. Fed in such a way, too, the 
molasses is more expensive to buy, and the farmer must decide 
for himself whether the advantage gained in ease of handling 
compensates him sufficiently for the extra cost. 

The Jonas Method of treating Straw to make it Palatable. — 
An alternative method of making straw palatable to stock and so 
conserving hay supplies is that adopted by a Mr. Jonas some 50 
or more years ago. This method consisted in chaffing the straw 
when the corn is threshed in the spring, and mixing with the 
chaff a green forage crop in the ratio of about 1 cwfc. of green 
crop per ton of straw. At the same time salt is added. As a 
result of this treatment a slow fermentation process is set up, 
and the cattle eat with avidity such chaff when fed in the winter 
months. 

Putting the above principles into practice the writer suggests 
the following rations as being suitable for root shortage condi- 
tions. It is realised that such suggestions are general and may 
not fit individual cases, but every effort has been made to pro- 
vide for every case likely to arise in farming practice. Any 
reader whose particular problem still requires solution is advised 
to wuite in the first place to the Agricultural Organiser for his 
County or, in the ease of counties still without an Agricultural 
Organiser, direct to the Ministry. 

Sheep. — In the ease of sheep, the root shortage, and failure 
to grow forage crops present a serious problem. Normally, sheep 
will eat approximately 16 lb. of roots per head per clay, and will 
get in addition about f lb. of hay and a similar quantity of corn or 
cake. In the case of a root shortage, the hay ration should be 
increased to 2^ lb. per head per day and if hay is also scarce, 
oat straw may he substituted for the hay. In these circumstances 
a typical ration for sheep weighing 100 Ih. ;wiU be : — 

Per weeh. 

A. 8 lb. bay, 7f lb. oat straw. or B. 15 lb. bay, 

22 lb. swedes or kohl rabi. 22 lb. swedes. 

5 lb. cake and corn. 5 lb. cake and corn. 

When the roots have failed altogether, a forage crop of some 
sort will generally have been drilled and either mustard, rape or 
white turnips will be available. In the absence of any of these 
fodder crops, the sheep can be comfortably wintered on hay, 
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straw and corn alone, their corn or cake ration containing linseed 
cake and crushed oats. In normal practice, the danger to the 
ewe flock is loss of lambs due to too heavy root feeding, and the 
writer is convinced that a normal crop of lambs can be produced 
even in the absence of roots or with a shortage of green forage. 
The hay and straw chaff will be more readily appreciated if a 
little treacle, suitably diluted, is sprinkled over it. 

Horses. — ^Horses will not present a problem, because roots are 
not normally fed to these animals. 

A heavy draught horse will require per day, IJ- stone of either 
hay or straw chaff or both, together with 7 lb. of oats for light 
work, 11 lb. of oats for medium work or 16 lb. of oats for heavy 
work. Further paiijiculars of feeding stuffs suitable to substitute 
for oats are given in Miscellaneous Publication No. 32,^ and the 
appended table giving the quantities of other feeding stuffs, 
which may be regarded as equivalent in feeding value for horses, 
is taken from that publication. 


Maize 

Grain 

Beans 

Palm kernel cake 
Gluten feed ... 


Amount equivalent 
to 10 Ih, oafs. 
7-8 
10-0 
9-0 
8*0 
7-9 


Linseed cake 

Barley 

Dried brewer’s grains 

Pollards 

Bran 


A m 0 un t eq uivaJen t 
to 10 Ih. oats. 
8-0 
8'3 
12*3 ' 

9*9 
13*2 


At present prices it pays to feed oats only, but in cases where 
oats are short the above feeding stuffs may be utilised to replace 
up to one-half of the oat ration. 

Cattle.— In the case of fattening cattle, and for cows of 9 cwt. 
yielding 1 gallon of milk per day, the following rations are 
suggested, bearing in mind : — 

(1) Farms where silage is available. 

(2) Farms where a limited amount of roots are available. 

(3) Farms where neither silage nor roots are available. 


A. 

lb. 

1 Treacle. 

5 Wheat chaff. 
26 Silage. 

40 floots. 

5 Hay, 


B. 

lb. 

^ Treacle. 

5 Wheat chaff. 

26 Silage. 

20 Roots. 

5 Oat-straw chaff*. 
4 Cotton cake. 


C. 

lb. 

10 Seed hay. 

5 Oat-straw chaff. 
5 Wheat chaff. 

5 Maize meal. 


* Obtainable from The Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries? 
Publications Branch, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1, price 6d. post free. 
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PREVENTION OF BUNT AND SMUT. 

Teie year 1921 stands out as remarkable for the early ripening 
of wheat. Though the season suited few crops, it suited wheat, and 
during the month of July crops of good quality were anticipated. 

In spite of this promise, how^ever, a rude shock was experienced 
by unwary farmers at harvest by the discovery that Bunt or 
Stinking Snrut was present and had ruined a large portion of the 
crop. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the growers that 
the bunt developed because the seed grain had not been pro- 
perly pickled; if it had been dressed with Formalin as advised 
by the Ministry, such disappointments would not have occurred. 

Everything that is possible should be done to prevent such 
losses, the more so because the price of wheat is still falling. It 
should be clearly understood that Bunt and also the allied dis- 
eases, Ijoose Smut of Oats and Covered Smut of Barley, can he 
ihoroughly controlled. The most wideawake farmers realise 
this and regularly use either the Formalin treatment or the 
older, but less satisfactory Copper Sulphate method. To all who 
are concerned in growing cereal crops the Ministry recommends 
the perusal of Leaflets Nos. 92 (Bunt and Smut in Wheat) and 
828 {Smut in Oats and Barley), whilst for fuller details as to 
Bunt control the excellent article by Professor E. S. Salmon in 
this Journal* should be studied. 

It may be worth while to record some of the actual figures as 
to infected crops received by the Ministry during the past two 
seasons, showing the appalling loss farmers incur by the neglect 
of pickling. 

Omitting the minor cases, such as those in which 5 per cent, 
of the crop is infected, which are very general, the following may 
be instanced: — 25 per cent, in Herefordshire, 85 per cent, in 
Shropshire, two cases of 40 per cent, in Cambridgeshire; in a 
9-acre field in Lancashire 4 acres were attacked to the extent of 
40 per cent- and the remainder 20 per cent. ; in another Ijanca- 
shire field 55 per cent, was attacked; 40 per cent, in a 7 -acre 
field in Gloucestershire ; 40-50 per cent, in Lincolnshire ; whilst 
in some portions of badly attacked fields 70 per cent, was the 
figure given. A final case just to hand may he cited. In a 
northern county a chance sheaf of wheat was taken from the 
binder and the ears counted : 525 were found ai^cted with Bunt 
and 565 free, i.e. 48 per cent, of the wheat was iiif acted. Many 
* This Journal, February,. 1921, p. 1013. 
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of the above figures were derived from actual counts of carefully 
selected .samples, the others were from estimates made by com- 
petent persons. When it is remembered that affected ears are 
totally destroyed, the lamentable waste involved is obvious. 

The Smuts of Barley and Oats play similar havoc with the 
two cereals involved, and in this case again, careful picklmg with 
Formalin toill reduce the disease to practically nil. 

Treatment for Bunt. — The Ministry strongly recommends 
the use of Formalin, which can be purchased from any chemist. 
Careful experiments carried out at Wye showed that Formalin 



(1 and 2) Bunted ears. (3) Spore-containing grains. 

(4) Spores of Bunt ( Tilletia tritici (5) Spore germinating. 


was found to be superior to Copper Sulphate, as with it it was 
possible to obtain absolute control df Bunt with less injury to the 

Formalin is easy to use and gives complete control. Formalin 
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(a 40 per cent, solution of formaldehyde) should be used at the 
•rate of 1 pint to 40 gallons of water fluid ounce or one table- 
spoonful to the gallon), care being taken to stir well while mixing. 
The solution should be sprinkled over the seed and the heap 
repeatedly turned over till all the grains are wetted. It will 
probably be found that two gallons of the solution are required to 
wet four bushels of wheat, but in no circumstances should the 
solution be allowed to form pools under the heap, in which the 
grain might soak, or germination may be reduced. After 
shovelling, the grain should be placed in a heap and covered 
with sacking moistened with the Formalin solution and left 
covered for four hours. After that time it should be spread out 
to dry and then sown as soon as possible. Precautions should 
be taken that the wheat is not re-infected after pickling by being 
placed in sacks which have held infected corn, or on a contami- 
nated floor in a barn. 

Treatment for Barley and Oat Smuts. — To make the solution 
1 pint of commercial Formalin should be poured into 20 gallons, 
of water and mixed thoroughly.^ The grain may be sprinkled 
with the solution, or steeped in it, , For sprinkling it should be 
placed in a heap on the floor and the solution should be poured 
over it at the rate of 1 gallon to every four bushels. The heap 
must be turned over repeatedly so as to moisten every grain 
and should be covered over with sacking damped with the 
solution for four hours, as recommended for wheat. If the 
steeping method is preferred the grain should be soaked in the 
solution for ten minutes, stirring it thoroughly meanwhile in 
order to be certain that every grain is wetted. Infected grains 
which float to the surface should be skimmed off. It should 
then be placed in a heap for four hours and covered with 
sacking. 

After four hours the treated grain should be spread out in a 
thin layer to dry, and then be sown as soon as possible. If 
it is necessary to store the grain care should be taken that it 
is not re-infected by being placed in smutty bags or on smutty 
bam floors. 


^ A still mare dilute solution — 1 pint in 30 gallons — has given excellent 
results in tiids. See Salmon and Wormald, this Journal, March, 1918, p. 1388. 
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PIG AND POTATO CLUBS IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

G. H. Hollingworth. 

Hon. Organising Secretary, Gloucester County Pig and Potato 
Production Committee. 

It may be observed that there is nothing new in the idea 
of pig clubs in Gloucestershire. They existed long before the 
War, chiefly on the Cotswold Hills, and stand out as notable 
examples of independent thrift displayed by agricultural 
workers in Cotswold villages, at a period when wages were 
low and the families of farm labourers received little fresh 
meat apart from the pigs they fed and killed. To lose a pig 
in those days was a serious matter — it almost spelt ruin in 
some cases — and a scheme for mutual insurance which had a 
great deal to commend it was therefore established by the 
village labourers. In other words the cottage pig-keepers 
formed themselves into clubs for the mutual insurance of their 
pigs. The small premiums were paid into a common fund 
which in some cases was augmented by donations from farmers 
and other sympathisers, and the headquarters of the club was 
generally the village inn. The rules of the club were few and 
simple, and if a member was so unfortunate as to lose an 
insured pig, he was fully or partly compensated, according to 
the rules and the financial status of the club. From the point 
of view of insurance business, the establishment of village pig 
clubs was as risky as it was primitive, and if losses occurred 
before a reserve fund was built up the outlook became serious. 
Fortunately, however, the hill-bred pigs were healthy and 
fatalities were not numerous. The objects of the insurance 
club were thrift, and to obtain that sense of security which 
insurance gives. Through having to pay out little for 
compensation, some of the older clubs have built up reserve 
funds amounting in some cases to hundreds of pounds. The 
story of Gloucestershire pig clubs in the past is one that does 
infinite credit to the thrift and economy of a class of workers 
which was poorly paid, and in this way demonstrated the value 
of co-operation and mutual self help. 

Pig and Potato Clubs as a War Measure.— It was in the 

spring of 1918 that the county scheme, as at present con- 
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stituted, was set on foot at the instigation of Lord Bledisloe^ 
K.B.E., for the primary object of encouraging the production 
of pigs and potatoes at a time when the national outlook for 
food, particularly meat and fats, was very critical. Lord 
Bledisloe contributed £500 towards a capital fund, similar 
amounts were provided by Lt.-Cpl. Sir H. Webb and Messrs. 
E. Thomas &; Co., and with smaller contributions made up a 
total of over £2,500, the interest on which is used for working 
expenses. Lord Bledisloe can justly claim to be the founder 
of the scheme and Mr. Eobert Gray, who is greatly interested 
in the welfare of rural workers, has been chairman of the 
county committee since its inception. It was agreed at the 
outset that the objects of the scheme could be best achieved 
by enlisting the co-operation and help of existing pig clubs, and 
by forming others for the following purposes: — (1) To en- 
courage and assist as many people as possible of the cottager 
class to keep pigs. (2) To utilise all spare and waste produce 
for pig feeding and co-operate in the purchase of feeding stuffs. 
(3) The insurance of pig keepers against loss by payment of 
a small premium. (4) The co-operative purchase of Scotch 
seed potatoes for gardens and allotments. 

The decision of the committee was followed by action, and 
after a few weeks’ campaign of public meetings in villages, 
upwards of a hundred local clubs were formed and affiliated to 
the central committee. Most of these clubs required working 
capital to enable them to purchase feeding stuffs, and while 
in some cases this was provided out of the capital fund at a 
low rate of interest, in others the money was advanced by local 
well-wishers. 

Club Rules. — A set of model rules for the use of affiliated 
clubs was drawn up by the county committee, which is com- 
posed mostly of representatives of local clubs, and though the 
latter are under no obligation to adopt the model rules in their 
entirety most of them have done so. Outstanding clauses in 
the rules are, first, the objects of the club, namely (a) to afford 
means by which members may, upon strictly mutual principles, 
insure against loss of their pigs through disease, accident or 
other cause, (b) to secure for members’ pigs the best condi- 
tions for their health and profitable keeping, (c) to purchase 
pigs and feeding stuffs on co-operative lines, (d) to encourage 
the cultivation of potatoes and other crops for^human and pig 
consumption. Each local club defines its own area, appoints 
its own committee and officers, becomes responsible for its 
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own finances, and pays to the county committee an annual 
affiliation fee of 2d. per member with a minimum of 2s. 6d. 

Insurance Premiums and Compensation* — A large amount 
of the business of local clubs is connected with insurance. The 
rules provide for the appointment of two or more inspectors 
whose duty it is to inspect and approve all pigs before they 
are accepted for insurance. The inspectors have also to inspect 
and report on pigs in cases of illness or death within 48 hours 
after receiving notice. In the case of a sick pig the inspectors 
may also decide whether the pig shall be killed or treated by 
a veterinary surgeon. Two classes of pigs are accepted for 
insurance under the rules: — Class A — Store pigs, the premium 
payable on these being 2s. 6d. per head from 8 weeks old until 
they are killed or sold, up to a value of £15. Class B — Breed- 
ing sows and boars, the premium for which is 10s. per head 
per annum* up to a value of £20. The secretaries of affiliated 
clubs must send at the end of each month to the secretary of 
the Gloucestershire Pig and Potato Production Committee, a 
list of the pigs insured during the month, together with half 
the amount of the premiums, in return for which the county 
committee becomes responsible for two-thirds of the amount of 
the compensation payable in the case of a loss, the compensa- 
tion payable to the owner of the pig being at the rate of four- 
fifths of the assessed value or 16s. in the £. When an insured 
pig dies or has to be slaughtered, the inspectors report the 
matter to the club committee, who examine the facts with a 
view to assessing the amount of the compensation, which is 
based on the value which the pig would have realised in the 
market before its death. In the event of the carcass or pari 
of it being sold for any purpose, the amount realised is deducted 
from the sum payable in compensation. It will be obvserved 
from this that the insurance scheme is mutual in two ways. 
In the first place members of local clubs contribute one-third 
of the compensation which the club has to find in the case 
of a loss, and secondly, clubs help each other in providing 
through the county committee two-thirds of the compensation 
for which this body is responsible. Since the scheme was 
established in 1918, and down to 31st March, 1921, over 11, 000' 
pigs belonging almost entirely to cottagers have been insured, 
and the share of the compensation paid out by tbe county 
committee in respect of pigs that have died Amounts to nearly 
£500. This represents the loss that would have been suffered 
by the owners of the pigs if no insurance scheme had been 
in existence. 
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Some of the SesultSo — Prompted by motives of patriotism 
and self-preservation many people started pig-keeping in 1918 
who had not hitherto done so, and while it was unfortunate 
that in consequence of the War the position as regards animal 
feeding stuffs became very serious, it is safe to say that the 
co-operative organisation provided by pig clubs was the means 
of preventing many pigs from being slaughtered prematurely. 
Further, through the pig club movement during the War, the 
county played a creditable part in the production of food at 
a time when it was badly needed. It was inevitable that when 
peace was restored some of the clubs which were started and 
run largely as War measures by patriotic people would cease 
their operations, and the movement has been checked some- 
what by the high cost of store pigs and the prohibitive price 
of material for building pigs’ cots. Nevertheless, the efforts of 
the county committee to continue their operations on a peace- 
time basis are fully justified, and at the end of the financial 
year, 31st March, 1921, there were 63 local clubs affiliated to 
the county committee. Durin-^ the year 3,214 pigs were in- 
sured, of which 56 died, and the amount of compensation paid 
nut of the committee’s fund was £206 17s. 6d. The Cotswold 
Hills remain true to their traditions in the matter of pig clubs. 
The older clubs are still vigorous and progressive, many new 
ones have been started and they are mostly run as pig clubs 
should be, by the benefitting members, i.e., the cottage pig- 
keepers, without outside help or patronage, and it is only in 
this way that any real spirit of co-operation can be maintained. 
It is hopefully anticipated that, with a return to more normal 
conditions in the value of pigs and building materials, pig- 
keeping will be increased amongst cottagers and the sphere 
of good work accomplished by the village clubs developed. 
This is all the more desirable in view of the general increase 
of allotments, the supply of animal manure for which is one 
of the problems that has now to be faced. The allotment 
holder who has one or two pigs on his plot solves the problem 
for himself, for while the pigs provide him and his family with 
wholesome food, they also maintain a supply of manure for the 
benefit of the vegetable crops grown on 4he allotment. To 
realise this one has only to inspect the plot of a pig-keeping 
^allotment holder. 

Local Competitions and Challenge Cups. — ^In a number of 
cases prizes are offered by local clubs for pxgs kept by the 
members, and in 1920 Lord Bledisloe kindly presented two 
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silver challenge cups for competition amongst affiliated cluhs; 
the trophy to be held for the year by the club which provided 
evidence of having best furthered the objects of the scheme in 
the following directions : — 

1. Membership of the club for the year concerned. 

2. Approximate population of the district served by the club, if obtainable. 

3. Total number of pigs insured under the county scheme for the year. 

4. Particulars of arrangements made by the club for supplying members 

with feeding stuffs on co-operative lines. Methods adopted of 
growing food for pigs should also be described. 

5. Efforts the club has made to encourage the breeding of pigs. 

6. Particulars of any effort made to purchase seed potatoes on co-operative 

lines for members. 

7. A general account should be given of the operations of the club, 

including any special features of interest / also a statement of accounts 
which will enable the judges to form an opinion as to the financial 
position of the club and the methods of keeping accounts and 
general management, 

Down to the present the challenge cups have been won by 
the Sherborne and Windrush Pig Club, the Maisemore Pig 
Club, and Messrs. Price, Walker & Co.’s Employees’ Pig Club, 
Gloucester. In the case of the last-named club and also the 
Gloucester Carriage & Wagon Works Employees’ Pig Club, 
the pigs are kept collectively, shares in the club being held by 
the members, among whom the pigs are divided as they 
become fit for slaughter. 

Co-operative Purchase of Scotch Seed Potatoes. — Since its 
inception the movement has done much to increase the produc- 
tion of potatoes on allotments and in cottage gardens, as it pro- 
vides a means by which small growers can obtain genuine Scotch 
seed potatoes on the same terms as farmers and large culti- 
vators. The method of procedure is as follows. Seed potatoes 
of selected varieties are bought in Scotland by the county com- 
mittee on the most favourable terms, and the secretaries of 
affiliated clubs are furnished with a list of varieties and prices. 
Members of the clubs are invited to place their orders, which 
are bulked, and a small amount is added to the quoted price 
to cover the expenses of distribution. The benefits of this scheme 
to individual members of clubs are two-fold. Firstly, by planting 
fresh Scotch seed the grower greatly increases his crop of potatoes 
without any addition to his outlay for manure and labour. 
Secondly, he buys his seed potatoes at wholesale rates, plus a 
small amount t® cover working expenses : this is a gi'eat con- 
sideration when the figures are compared with retail prices. It 
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may be mentioned incidentally that since the scheme was inan- 
guratedj about 250 tons of Scotch seed potatoes have been distri- 
buted by the Committee amongst cottagers and allotment-holders 
in the county. In several cases artificial manure has been sup- 
plied in the same way, .and there is scope for considerable 
development in this direction. 

Except for clerical assistance at headquarters, the movement 
is entirely a voluntary one, and great credit is due to the affi- 
liated club secretaries who willingly give their services. At 

a moment when increased production is a matter of prime 

importance, and also bearing in mind the enormous area of 
land now under allotments, the advantages of organising pig 
and potato clubs on the lines adopted in Gloucestershire are 

obvious to those wffio realise the benefits of co-operation and 

mutual self-help. 
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INSPECTION AND CERTIFICATION 
OF GROWING CROPS OF POTATOES 
IMMUNE TO WART DISEASE. 

In pursuance of the policy which the Ministry has adopted 
for the control of Wart Disease of potatoes, arrangements were 
instituted in the summer of 1918 for the inspection and certifi- 
cation as true to type, of growing crops of potatoes immune to 
wart disease. The object is to secure for growers having land 
infected with the disease an adequate supply of “seed” 
potatoes of immune varieties, reasonably free from rogues. 
The importance of securing seed which is true to type and free 
from rogues for planting in infected land is obvious, since the 
planting of susceptible “ rogues ” is bound to lead to the re- 
appearance of the disease, with a resultant loss of crop, and 
may possibly tend to weaken the faith of the growers in the 
immunity of the varieties recommended by the Ministry. 
Eeports relating to the inspections for 1918 and the following 
seasons have appeared in previous issues of this Journal, The 
following notes show briefly the extent of the work and the 
results obtained during the season of 1921. 

The inspections are carried out by a specially trained staff 
selected from the ranks of the Ministi*y’s Inspectorate. Each 
officer authorised to inspect and certify a crop is first of all 
selected on account of his intimate knowledge of potato grow- 
ing, and this corps of selected inspectors is taken to the 
Ministry’s Trial Grounds at Ormskirk dn July each year for a 
“ Eefresher ” course. At the trial grounds, plots of all the 
immune varieties, liew and old, are seen growing, and after two 
or three days spent in studying the newer varieties and refresh- 
ing their knowledge nf the older ones, the Inspectors are 
required to undergo a very severe test of their knowledge. They 
are called upon to examine and identify no fewer than 24 
varieties of potatoes, and to indicate what “ rogues,” if any, 
are present. No Inspector is allowed to undertake the work 
of certification unless he attains a very high standard in this 
test, and a few of those who attain full marks are appointed 
to act as “ umpires ” when occasion arises. The need for 
“ umpires ” will be realised by those acquainted with the 
varying characteristics of the potato crop. Cases arise, more- 
over, in which the grower is not satisfied with the decision of 
the Inspector who is instructed not to grant any certificates for 

B 2 
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crops that do not reach the high standard of 99.5 per cent, 
purity, and in such cases the crop is inspected by the umpire. 
The Ministry is confident that a study of this scheme will show 
that every reliance may be placed on the value of the certificates 
issued, and hopes that traders will restrict their dealings in 
immune seed potatoes to these certified crops. 

Prior to 1921 the inspections wei^e carried out free of charge 
to the grower. The straitened conditions of the national 
finances, however, caused the Treasury to issue an instruction 
to the Ministry that all services such as this should only be 
carried out on a self-supporting basis, and the Ministry was 
compelled to intimate to growers that a charge would be made 
in respect of all crops inspected this year. This charge was 
fixed at the low figure of 2s. 6d. per acre, with a minimum 
charge of lOs. It is satisfactory to relate, bearing in mind the 
slump in the potato trade, that applications were received for 
the inspection of no fewer than 6,170 acres, which is practically 
the same as the area inspected in 1919, though it is, of course, 
much below the figure for the “ boom ” year of 1920. 

Judging from the applications for inspection, the most 
popular of the immune varieties are the following: — Kerr’s 
Pink, Grreat Scot, Majestic, Ally, Arran Comrade, and King 
George. The complete list of varieties inspected is shown in 
the following table: — 


Variety. 

Acreage 

Certi- 

fied. 

A^ariety. 

Acreage 

Certi- 

fied. 

Variety. 

Acreage 

Certi- 

fled. 

Abundance and 


nominioii 

i 

Langworthy ... 

7^ 

Ab iin dance 


Early Market... 

H 

Leinster Won- 


Types 

22| 

Early Pink 


der 


Adirondack 

h 

Champion .. 

1 

Lochar 

144S 

AUy 

375^ 

Edzell Blue ... 


Majestic 

475i 

America 

6 

Flourball 

5.4 

Mr. Bresse 

j. 

Arran Comrade 

341 

Golden Wonder 


Nitbsdale 

5 

,, Rose 

20 

Great Scot 

1,378 

Rector 

i 

Victory ... 

43i 

Heather Bounti- 


Rhodsrick Bhu 

81 

Asbleaf (Sutton's) 

7|- 

ful 

3 

Schoolmaster ... 

1 

Bishop 

OO 

Irish Chieftain 

m \ 

Shamrock 

1 

Burnhouse 


Irish Queen ... 

2f 

Snowdrop 

m 

Beauty 

u 

Jersey Eoyal ... 

3 

St. Malo 


Capt. Cook 

i 

K.ofK. ‘ ... 

2| 

Templar 

im 

Climax 


Katie Glover ... 


Tinwald Per- 


Crusader 


Kerr’s Pink ... 

1,582 

fection 

16f)| 

JDargill Early ... 

68.| 

King George ... 


White City ... 

1 ^ 

1 


The exact figures are not yet available, but at the time of 
writing, over 5,000 acres have been found to reach the very 
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high standard of purity demanded by the Ministry, and certifi- 
cates have been definitely refused for only 400 acres. 

The Inspectors’ reports show that in some varieties (Ally, 
Great Scot, and Majestic) many crops are still badly mixed, 
the chief I’ogues found being TTp-to-Date in Abundance 
crops, and Arran Chief and British Queen in Ally, whilst 
King Edward frequently appears in the Majestic crops. 
More trouble is, however, caused by the distribution of wrong 
stocks, somewhat resembling the variety whose name it bears,^ 
There has been distributed under the name of Kerr’s Pink a 
stock bearing considerable resemblance to that variety. The 
stock differs from Kerr’s Pink, however, in that it is 
susceptible to Wart Disease. Its proper name is not known, 
and it may be an un-named seedling. There are also two stocks 
of K. of K. in circulation, though one only is correct. 

A register is being compiled of the growers wdth certificated 
crops, which it is hoped to publish early in November. 
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THE WORLD’S POULTRY CONGRESS. 

Thboitgh the enterprise of the Duteh Government the first 
World's Poultry Congress was held at The Hague from the 
4th to 15th September. The conception of the World’s 
Poultry Congress originated from the International Associa- 
tion of Poultry Instructors, an Association created by 
Mr. Edward Brown, P.L.S., who is its first President. This 
Association is intended for those who are teachers or investi- 
gators in poultry keeping or who are otherwise doing work for 
the development of the poultry industry. 

Arrangements for the holding of a Poultry Congress had 
made considerable progress at the time of the outbreak of War 
in 1914, but naturally had then to be postponed. Subsequent 
to the Armistice Mr. Brown got into touch with the Dutch 
Authorities, who decided to hold the first Congress at The 
Hague and to issue official invitations to other nations to send 
delegates. National Committees were set up in many 
countries, including Great Britain and Ireland, America, 
Prance, Belgium, Spain, Denmark, Italy and Norway. The 
National Committee for Great Britain and Ireland proceeded 
to make arrangements for finance, contribution of papers, and 
a display of poultry, while guarantees of financial support were 
obtained from private individuals and contributions to the 
general expenses of the Committee were made by the Ministry 
of xAgriculture and Fisheries, the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland and the Irish Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. 

The Committee decided to invite tenders from British and 
Irish breeders for the privilege of exhibiting a pen of their 
birds at The Hague Exhibition. There was a good response 
to this invitation and some 75 pens of birds, including all the 
principal breeds, were accepted. Some 11 papers were also 
contributed by British representatives. 

It was hoped that educational exhibits illustrating the 
educational work done and the general development of the 
poultry industry in the United Kingdom might have been made, 
but owing to lack of money neither England nor Scotland was 
able to prepare an exhibit of this character. The Irish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, however, organised an admirable educa- 
tional exhibit showing the progress of the Department’s work 
in connection with poultry keeping during the past 20 years, 
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and setting forth the great expansion of poultry keeping in 
Ireland during that period. 

The organisation of the British display and the necessary 
arrangements for the British party involved much heavy vs^ork, 
which fell almost entirely upon Mr. T. E. Eobinson, the 
Honorary Secretary, who was greatly helped by Mrs. Eawson 
and others of the staff of the National Utility Poultry Society. 
The Great Eastern Eailway Company provided cheap tickets 
and special facilities for the British party, which numbered 
nearly 150. At Scheveningen special accommodation had 
been reserved by the Dutch Committee for the Congress 
visitors, and the papers were read and the discussions held in 
the Kurhaus Hotel. The display of birds and other exhibits 
was held in the Zoological Gardens situated nearly midway 
between The Hague and Scheveningen. The Exhibition was 
officially opened in the presence of H.M. Queen Wilhelmina 
by H.E.H, the Prince Consort. The royal party then pro- 
ceeded to the Kurhaus Hotel where the Congress was officially 
opened by the Minister of Agriculture. Addresses were given 
by Dr. Lovink, Director of Food Supplies for the Netherlands 
and also first President of the Congress, the Portuguese 
Minister, and Mr. Edward Brown, second President of the 
Congress. Some 20 countries were represented by about 50 
delegates. 

Meetings were held each day from Tuesday until Friday from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Owing to the fact that some 80 papers on 
various aspects of the poultry industry were presented, the Con- 
gress was divided into four sections, which met simultaneously. 
On Saturday the final meeting of the Congress was held, when 
the resolutions passed by the various sections were discussed 
and adopted. Among these resolutions were recommenda- 
tions — (1) As to the importance of placing at the disposal of 
scientists means for the study of Mendelian laws and their 
application especially in regard to poultry. (2) The desira- 
bility of continuing egg laying trials for 56 weeks so that more 
valuable conclusions may be drawn regarding the inheritance 
of laying qualities. (3) That it is advisable that all eggs 
exported from any country should be marked -with the name of 
the country of origin, and that uniform rules of control should 
be adopted for the international and national egg trade, and 
that such regulations should be fixed by international con- 
vention and made applicable to all countries. (4) That con- 
sideration should be given to the advisability of taking official 
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measures regarding infectious 'diseases of .poultry^ and that 
research should be undertaken in poultry diseases, their pre- 
vention and treatment, especially those involving the use of 
vaccine and serums, and also that in every country where 
poultry keeping is of economic importance instruction on 
poultry diseases should be properly organised. (5) That the 
question of the international and national standards of poultry 
breeds be definitely settled by the next Congress. 

With regard to the Exhibition, exhibits of birds and 
appliances were received from 14 countries. Altogether there 
were 563 pens of poultry and pigeons numbering 1,606 birds. 
There were on view 75 pens of birds from Great Britain and; 
Ireland, and these received general admiration and a number 
of sales were effected. The total sales of birds at the Exhibi- 
tion was of an estimated value of some £1,300. It is estimated 
that 30,000 people visited the Exhibition. ‘ 

The Congress was the means of collecting the latest infor- 
mation on the various aspects of the poultry industry, and 
provided a channel for the dissemination of this knowledge 
among various countries. It will no doubt also stimulate the 
export of stock poultry from various countries. 

A book entitled ‘‘ Transactions of the First World’s Poultry 
Congress,"’ which contains all the papers read at tho Congress,, 
may be obtained from M. C. S. Th. Van Gink, Office of Secretary- 
General, 30 Bezuidenhoutsehewez, The Hague, Holland. 

An illustrated “ Handbook and Souvenir ” of the British Sec- 
tion of the World's Poultry Congress may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the offices of The Feathered World,” 9, Arundel Street, 
Strand, Ijondon, W.C., or to The National Utility Poultry 
Society, 3, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l, Price Is. 
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HORTICULTURE IN THE PENZANCE 
AREA OF CORNWALL. 

G. P. Beery, 

Ministry of Agnculture. 

The Penzance district may be generally described as devoted 
to early potato and broceoli culture. Although a certain amount 
of general vegetable and fruit growing is carried on it is not 
siifhcient even to supply the local needs in the summer months 
during the visitors’ season, and the bulk of the early vegetables 
other than potatoes and broccoli, comes from other districts. 

Early Potatoes and Broccoli. — These are mainly confined to 
the neighbourhood of Penzance, embracing the townships of 
Marazion, Gulval, Newlyn, Paul, Mousehole, Ludgvan and 
Hea IMoor. The holdings are small and consist of a series of 
fields or small enclosures surrounded by stone walls or hedges; 
for the most part they are situated on the slopes facing south, 
and the cropping is carried on from sea-level up to about 300 
feet. Wind is the disturbing factor in the climate, and without 
shelter it is impossible to get good results with any crop which 
the small holder may gi*ow. Occasionally frost is sufficiently 
severe to check the early potatoes, and in the last week of 
April, 1921, some damage was done in the low-lying places. 
The annual rainfall is about 40 inches, and in 1920 it was 
46.84 inches. Extremes of drought are experienced in some 
seasons, and the early potato crop has been known to be planted 
and lifted without the benefit of a good soaking rain. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced in obtaining a suitable 
hedge plant which wall both grow’^ quickly and resist the spray. 
At one time Elder (Gambucus nigra) was largely used, but 
recently this shrub has been replaced to a considerable extent 
by Eiionymiis sp. There are indications also that the New 
Zealand shrub Pittosporum crassifolium will grow well and 
withstand the sea breezes. It is during the winter and early 
spring that shelter is so essential, for the high temperature then 
prevailing enables crops to make growth when in the south 
generally they are dormant. 

Soils. — There is considerable variation in the Cornish soils, 
but potato and broccoli culture is carried out on sandy loams, 
varying from highly sandy soils in some places to soils of more 
body in others, the stronger soils resembling the Lincolnshire 
silts. The depth varies from about 9 inches on the shallower to 
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18 inches and over on the deeper soils. The physical condition 
of the soils is ideal as regards drainage and friability, there are 
few stones, and the temperature rises rapidly under the in- 
fluence of the sun in spring. The subsoil is for the most part 
sand and gravel, although soils overlying the basalt rock have 
been brought into cultivation. Lime is deficient over a large, 
area, and a general shortage of phosphates is indicated. 

System of Cropping. — Over a large area the sole rotation is 
early 'potatoes and hroccoli. The early potato crop is lifted 
during the first three weeks of May, and the broccoli plants are 
put out as soon after as the land and climatic conditions admit. 
Early and late protecting varieties of broccoli are grown and 
most of the seed is saved locally. This practice leads to the 
production of a great variety of types, many of which are 
coarse, loose, of bad colour, and apparently not to be compared 
with some of the strains of broccoli in other parts of the coun- 
try having a more vigorous climate. The county authorities 
are endeavouring to help the growers in the matter of suitable 
strains, and crosses are being made at Gulval. A considerable 
amount of early cabbage is grown and despatched in nets to 
the Midland markets. 

The varieties of early potatoes at present grown are May 
Queen, Duke of York, Sharpe’s Express and Advance. At one 
time May Queen was the most popular variety, but it has been 
superseded by Sharpe’s Express. Next in importance are Duke 
of York and Advance, the latter being Dargill Early under 
another name. Express and Advance are not as early as May 
Queen or Duke of York, but the Cornish grow'-er finds that it 
is better to be a week later in lifting provided a much larger 
crop is obtained. On the very early soils both May Queen and 
Duke of York are said to be losing their vitality. Seed used 
to be obtained direct from Scotland, but in recent years once- 
grown from Lincolnshire is used. The tubers are planted at 
the rate of from 2 to tons per acre, in ro\vs 9 in. to 12 in. 
apart and 4 to 6 in. between the sets. The seed is cut severely 
to reduce the cost of seeding, and the crop is grown entirely 
on the flat through the season of growth. The ground is 
thoroughly worked with the spade or cultivator according to 
the size of the field, and the potatoes are ploughed in with a 
single-furrow plough or planted with the Cornish spade. Lift- 
ing Js always done with the spade, and the crop is placed in 
bushel hampers, sieves or half-barrels and despatched to the 
south, midland, and northern markets. The crop usually 
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averages from three to four tons per acre, but in a dry season 
it is considerably less. 

Biilhs form an important crop on most of the small holdings ; 
in some cases these are well cultivated and kept clean, but 
in others the bulb areas are allowed to become over-grown with 
weeds and rank grass. Sometimes the bulbs are grazed by 
horses or the areas mown and made into hay: these practices, 
however, cannot tend to the general welfare of the bulbs. The 
best growers apply top dressings of mellowed seaweed and 
other decayed vegetable matter as well as chemicals, and 
periodically lift and replant their bulb areas. Growers who 
force early potatoes and bulbs under glass take a crop of 
tomatoes in the houses during the summer. The forcing of 
Arum Lilies (Calla Ethiopica) is also very profitable, as the 
flowers have made high prices for the last four years; they 
bloom naturally in the open in April, but under glass they 
flower at Christmas and onward. 

Fruit Trees. — ^In the valleys a considerable amount of orchard 
fruit, mainly apples, is grown. The trees receive practically 
no attention in the way of pruning, spraying or manuring, and 
they are old, stunted and lichen-covered. The varieties of 
apples are out of date on the majority of the holdings, Keswick 
Codlin and local seedlings predominating. It must not be 
assumed, however, that the district is unsuitable for fruit grow- 
ing. Several young plantations which were examined, proved 
that modern varieties of apple and pear, bush trees on paradise 
and quince stocks, will grow and fruit satisfactorily when given 
proper attention. All classes of small fruit can also be success- 
fully grown, particularly raspberries and gooseberries. Wind 
is again the factor which has to be guarded against, and unless 
shelter can be obtained, it is little use attempting top fruit. 

. Manuring the Potato Crop.— The supply of plant food to the 
soil forms a very important part of the cultivation, especially 
where a crop has to make rapid growth in a short growing 
season. The greatest attention is paid to this operation, but 
in the absence of experimental data there is room for doubt as 
to whether the system of manuring generally adopted is on 
sound lines. The usual custom is to accumulate a stock of 
natural manure which consists of seaweed, leaves, town manure, 
fish offal and any other decaying matter. If live stock of any 
description is kept, the manure made by them is incorporated. 
The whole mass is made into a compost heap (midden) at some 
convenient spot on the holdingl In the construction of the 
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dung lieap layers of sea sand are introduced at intervals, and 
the top of the heap is also covered with sand and soil. The 
sea sand in the Penzance area contains a high percentage of 
lime derived from shells and other calcareous matter, and as- 
much as 5 per cent, is quite common. This sand aids in the 
decomposition of the seaweed and fish offal, and will ultimately 
benefit the land which is naturally deficient in lime; how far 
it tends to liberate feeding material from the manure into the 
air does not seem to have been definitely ascertained. This 
heterogeneous mass is applied to the soil in winter or early 
spring at the rate of 80-120 loads and upwards per acre. Assum- 
ing that a load is only 13 cwt. owing to the inaccessibility of 
many of the small fields, the quantity represents a very heavy 
dressing. In addition to this, chemicals are applied in appar- 
ently excessive quantities. Nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia are applied as top dressings, usually in equal propor- 
tions, from 10-14 cwt. per acre being used. In some cases 
sulphate of ammonia alone is applied at the rate of 8-10 cwt. 
per acre. Superphosphate is also applied, seldom less than 
10 cwt. per acre. It is generally assumed that sufficient potash 
is applied in the dressing of seaweed and dung, but there are 
no experimental data to prove this. Some of the growers con- 
sider that an adequate return is not obtained for this heavy 
outlay on chemicals, and several have been experimenting by 
leaving a portion undressed. In the Isles of Scilly very little 
nitrogenous fertiliser is used, although the soils are very similar 
to those of the mainland. Seaweed, fish offal, , are princi- 
pally used, but when a heavy dressing of “ green seaweed 
is applied very poor results are obtained. The crop is consider- 
ably retarded and stunted by the undecomposed seaweed and 
does not wholly recover during the season. This points to the 
necessity of having the material decomposed and mellowed by 
the atmosphere before application to the soil. No spraying is 
done, even in a bad year. The usual course is to lift the crop 
as speedily as possible when disease appears on the foliage and 
before the spores have had time to fall and enter the tubers. 

Potato Diseases. — Considerable patches were affected with 
black leg (Bacillus atrosepticus), which was most apparent in 
May Queen and Duke of York. Sharpe’s Express appeared to 
be very little affected. 

Mosaic disease was very prevalent, principajly in May Queen 
and Duke of York. Growers are of the opinion that these two 
varieties are becoming played out ” in the Penzance area^ 
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•and that loss of constitution goes hand in hand with Mosaic 
disease. 

The whole industry in the Penzance district requires the help 
of the scientist. Experiments should be carried out both with 
varieties and manures, especially the latter, and be clearly 
demonstrated by experimental plots on the grower’s premises. 
The economic rate of application of nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia should be ascertained, as also whether a combina- 
tion of the two is better than a standard dressing of each, 
alone. 

The question of transport is causing anxiety to the growers, 
-as that provided is of the most primitive kind. At the siding 
where the broccoli and cabbage for the North are loaded there 
is no covering. The trucks are of the type used to carry coal 
-and manure, and the journey to the markets often occupies 
48 hours. At times whole trainloads of broccoli in crates and 
•cabbages in coir nets can be seen along the line drying in the 
sun and wind. The condition of the vegetables on finally 
reaching the consumer, may be easily imagined after passing 
through the market and the retailer. 
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RESEARCH IN BREWING. 

Brbw.e.ng and farming are interdependent. The brewer 
obtains liis raw material from the farmer, and the farmer 
relies on the brewer for one of his principal markets; the condi- 
tion of the one industry cannot therefore fail to be a matter 
of concern to the other. Any progress, too, achieved in either 
industry as a result of research must be of benefit to the other. 
Research into questions relating to hops and malting barley is 
ground common to the two industries, and growers of these 
products cannot afford to be ignorant of the research work 
recently initiated by the brewing industry. Moreover, an 
account of the organisation and finances of this work is not 
without value to those engaged in the development of research 
work on purely agricultural subjects. 

Initiation of the Scheme. — The history of the brewing re- 
search scheme is a short one. In 1918 funds were allocated 
to the Department for Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
thereafter research associations began to be formed by most 
of the leading manufacturing industries. It was quickly 
realised that the fermentation industries could not do 
otherwise than fall into line with the general movement. The 
Institute of Brewing, after consultation with representative 
brewing firms and with the Brewers’ Society, was encouraged 
to proceed with a scheme for research work, it being decided 
from the outset to work on independent lines without any 
assistance by way of Government grants. 

Finance. — To obtain funds for the work a new class of mem- 
bers (Research Fund Members) of the Institute was estab- 
lished. This new form of membership is open to corporate 
bodies and firms or partnerships (as such) and individuals 
carrying on business as brewers of beer or vinegar, maltsters, 
distillers, manufacturers of cider and wine, and barley and hop 
growers. These members were invited to pay such subscrip- 
tions as might appear to them to be appropriate to their capital 
interests (with a minimum annual subscription of ten guineas) , 
the subscription being credited to a special research fund 
account and used for scientific investigation and research 
for the benefit of the fermentation industries generally. 

By the end of 1919 the Research Fund membership was 136 
with an annual subscription list of 564,357; b>; 31st December, 
1920, these had been brought to a total of 197 members with 
an annnal subscription list of £5,046. 
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The following accounts show the financial xjositioii of the 
Eesearch Fund on 31st December, 1920: — 

EXPENDITUEE AND INCOME ACCOUNT. 

1st January to 31st December, 1920. 

Dr. Or. 

Expenditure. £ s. d. Income. £ s. d. 

To Preliminary Expenses ... 351 1 3 By Members’ Snb- 

„ Hop Investigations at Wye 125 0 0 scriptions 5342 17 0 

,, Hop Investigations at Man- „ Donations to the 

Chester 190 5 0 Fund 61 15 0 

,, Timber Investigations, ,, Deposit Interest... 216 8 4 

London 187 10 0 

„ Stationery and Printing ... 64 14 11 

„ Postage 37 13 9 

„ Sundry Expenses 19 6 

„ Institute Establishment 

Charges (Proportioned)... 413 14 0 
„ Balance carried for ward... 4244 1 11 
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Organisation. — Eesearch Fund Committee was set up con- 
sisting half of Eesearch Fund members and half of representa- 
tives of universities, colleges, experimental stations, com- 
panies, firms and individuals willing to provide facilities for 
scientific investigation and research. It is a principle of the 
scheme that the investigations shall be carried out for the 
benefit of the fermentation industries as a whole and not for a 
single firm or group of firms. The Committee will not assist 
in the commercial exploitation of patented inventions, but in 
specific cases where funds are needed for working out on a large 
scale a process or device already patented, the Committee will 
consider the question of making a grant for this purpose. 

The Eesearch Fund Committee has made provision for the 
appointment of Advisory Sub-Committees for specific branches 
of research, e.g., hops, timber and barley. These Advisory^ 
Sub-Committees initiate researches into their respective subjects , 
and consider applications from individual workers for grants 
from the fund.^ Provision has also been made in the scheme 
for a survey of existing researches by means of which it is hoped 
that any serious overlapping will be avoided. 
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The Committee further aims at preventing successful research 
workers from being unfairly exploited, and where the means 
for research has been found from the Eesearch Fund, the 
Committee will ensure, so far as in them lies, that the dis- 
coverer or inventor shall not go unrewarded. Lastly, the 
scheme makes |>rovision for the appointment by the Eesearch 
Fond Committee of Advisory Officers to act in liaison between 
the various sub-committees and the investigators. 

Research Work. — -Work has so far proceeded in three main 
directions, viz., hops, timber and barley. 

The timber research does not, perhaps, at the moment con- 
'cern the agricultural industry very closely. On the other hand 
the barley research opens out such a vast field of enquiry that, 
before a specific programme of work can be embarked upon, 
the particular line of research showing most promise of direct 
value to the Brewing Industry has to be ascertained. To this 
end a summary of the published literature dealing wuth the 
evaluation of barley from the nitrogen standpoint has been 
prepared, and is now under consideration. 

Hop Investigations. — The work on hops has already made 
progress, and may be given in some detail as indicating the 
lines on which research in general may be expected to proceed. 
“Work on hops is divided into five main sections: — (1) the 
breeding of new varieties; (2)-manuring; (3) drying; (4) test- 
ing for brewing value; and (5) chemical investigations. 

For the work on the breeding of new varieties the Brewing 
Eesearch Fund Committee has made use of the research organi- 
sation already set up by the Ministry of Agriculture. This 
■research is carried on at the South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, and at the East Mailing Eesearch Station. The aim is 
to breed new varieties which will produce a heavy yield of hops 
resistant to disease, and at the same time contain the highest 
•amount possible of resins and other desirable brewing qualities. 
'The newly raised seedlings are planted out in the College 
Experimental Hop G-arden which now contains over 4,000 
seedlings, and those varieties showing most promise as heavy 
croppers of good quality are transferred to the hop garden at 
the East Mailing Eesearch Station where tests are carried out 
on a larger scale. ^ 

^ The Committee has decided for the time being to contribute to the College 
the snm of £500 per annum to cover the cost of C) the^part maintenance of 
the Hop Nursery and raising seedlings, (2) the chemicaninalyses of the hops 
■grown at East Mailing Eesearch Station, and (8) the salary of a part time 
iiiivestigator. 
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As regards manuring, two Kentish growers have each placed 
one acre of land at the disposal of the Committee for the pur- 
pose for the next ten years. The main object is to find out 
whether the manurial elements in common use, viz. nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium, have any effect on the composition, 
i.e. brewing value, of the hop strobiles. The experiments will 
show whether the composition of the hop is influenced by purely 
inorganic manures. Plots will also be obtained elsewhere. 

Four experimental kilns have been erected at Beltring, near 
Paddock Wood, for research work on the principles of hop 
drying, the object being to determine the ideal conditions of 
drying, the subsequent step being the designing of a kiln on 
practical lines which will most nearly reproduce those 
conditions. The following problems are being studied: — 
(1) the effect of varying temperatures with constant 
air current; (2) varying air current with constant tempera- 
ture; (3) the influence of moisture content of the hops; 
(4) the effect of burning varying amounts of sulphur; (5) the 
effect of products of combustion of open fires; (6) the use of 
dried air; (7) variation of height of air above fire; and (8) the 
influence of the weather. 

Comparative brewdng trials of certain varieties of the hop 
are being made under the auspices of the Committee by a well- 
known London firm of brewers in order to test the respective 
brewing values of these varieties. 

The chemical investigations are designed to determine those 
constituents of the hop which are most useful to the brewing 
industry, the methods of evaluation so far employed being 
purely empirical. The problem now being investigated is the 
isolation and identification of the constituent, or constituents, 
on which the preservative or antiseptic properties of the hop 
depend. This investigation is under the direction of Dr. F. L. 
Pyman at the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, 
which possesses special facilities for this work. The results 
of past researches point to the probability of the constituents 
containing the antiseptic or preservative qualities being found 
in the soft resins of the hop. In order to obtain material for 
investigation, the investigators have extracted the soft resins 
from a large quantity of sulphured and unsulphured hops and 
the extracts are now being examined. It is estimated that these 
chemical investigations will cost about £600 per annum. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF FLAX-PULLING 
MACHINES. 

Public trials of flax-pulling machines were arranged by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction to 
take place at Ballyveasey, Gaxnmoney, Belfast, on 26th July, 
J 921. Only two machines took part in these trials : — 

(а) The Crawford-Bennett Machine made by the York 
Street Plax Spinning Co., Belfast. 

(б) The Pibre Corporation Machine made by Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd., of Gainsborough. 

The Crawford-Bennett Machine is self-propelled, and con- 
sists essentially of a polygonal drum of about 5 ft. in diameter 
hung at the back of a motor chassis so that its lowest portion 
is about 6 or 8 inches above the ground. At intervals of 
about 45 degrees, rows of teeth extend across the width of the 
drum and project about 5 inches beyond its circumference. 
When the car is driven on its reverse gear the drum is rotated 
by suitable gearing in the opposite direction to the ground 
wheels and caused to advance towards the flax to be pulJed at 
a slow speed. The pulling is effected by the projecting combs 
referred to, which pass up the flax stems until they encounter 
the seed heads, when the upward movement of the combs 
causes the plant roots to give way. The flax is carried over 
the circumference of the drum and delivered at the top, where 
it is forced from the teeth by a longitudinal metal lath, operated 
by a cam, which presses upwards from the base of the teeth. 
YTien at the top of the drum and freed from the uplifting teeth, 
the pulled flax is engaged by a further set of combs mounted on 
endless chains, which bring the flax forward and deliver it on to 
a travelling canvas, which carries it in a sideways direction for 
delivery on to the ground clear of the path of the machine, 
either in loose bundles, or in bundles automatically tied. 

The Pibre Corporation Machine is built to attach to a motor 
tractor and consists of endless chains passing over fore 
and aft cogs carrying a number of combs at equal intervals. 
This mechanism is mounted on a suitable carriage which is 
attached to a tractor and made to travel in the same direction 
as the ground wheels. A similar action is employed for pulling 
as in the Crawford-Bennett Machine, combs being caused to 
engage the heads of the standing flax, but, in this case, the 
combs are caused to enter the crop from above in advance of 
the travelling machine. The engaged flax is drawn underneath 
the pulling mechanism at the slow rate of the difference 
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between the speed of the advancing ground wheels and the 
backward speed of the revolving combs. This feature is a very 
important one as it enables the ground speed of the machine to 
be greater than the pulling speed of the combs. The pulled^ 
flax is delivered on the ground at the rear of the machine, 
being freed from the engaging pulling combs on the underside 
of the machine. In this case the pulled flax is left in the track 
of the machine, in swathes which have to be tied up and 
removed before the machine returns. 

No injury to the flax stems could be detected after pulling 
by these machines, but it was noticed in each case, although 
more particularly with the Fibre Corporation Machine, that 
the flax heads were very much tangled, a fact which must 
render rippling ’’ difficult if not impossible. , In both 
cases the heads were brought evenly together so that, depend- 
ing upon the evenness in length of the straw pulled, the root 
ends were left at various distances in the bundle, and owing to 
the tangled condition of the heads it was difficult to even-up 
the root ends when making up into bundles. 

While the trials were in progress the Crawford-Bennett 
Machine, by virtue of the elevation to which the pulled flax 
is brought, allowed the pulled straws to be tossed about in the 
breeze a good deal, causing a confusion of the straw^s in the 
bundle of pulled flax ultimately discharged. On the other 
hand, although not affected by wind disturbance, the Fibre 
Corporation Machine was found to be depositing the swathes 
of pulled straws upon flax which had not been pulled by the 
combs, making it difficult to lift and tie up the pulled swathes. 

Generally, with the exception of the unpulled flax beneath the 
swathes of pulled flax already referred to in the case of the 
performance of the Fibre Corporation Machine, the quantity 
of flax left unpulled by these machines under the ideal condi- 
tion of the trial w^as scarcely significant, being for the most 
part, short stems which usually fail to survive the operations 
culminating in scutched fibre. Ifc is doubtful whether either 
machine would he able to deal with any crop if ‘ ' laid ’ ' at all. 

In the performance of these two machines there appears 
to be a very big advance towards solving the flax pulling pro- 
blem, and with the prospect of further improvements before 
next season, one may reasonably hope that the machine pull- 
ing of flax crops will be commercially possible at no distant date.- 

The photographs are reproduced by kind permission of the 
Belfast Tehgm'ph. 

¥ 2 
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MOTES ON MANURES FOR 
NOVEMBER- 

E. J. Bussell, D.Sc., F.E.S., 
Rothamsied Exfoiimental Station. 


Ashpit Refuse from Towns. — view of the shortage of 
stable manure in cities, as a result of the increase in motor 
traction, it has become necessary to inquire whether, and to 
what extent, ashpit refuse from towns can serve as a fertiliser. 
In some cases a useful manure is obtainable and some of the 
heavy land farms near London have used it with good results. 
In spite of its smell, however, it is not rich in fertilising con- 
stituents, and in its raw state it is too coarse to be of much 
value except on heavy land where it has a lightening effect. 
Attempts are now being made by some Councils to grind the 
material and otherwise improve it, and a truck load as sent out 
from London by the contractors, Messrs. Cloke of West 
Hampstead, is being tested at Eothamsted. Analyses of some 
of the samples from Bermondsey and Southwark are as 
follows: — 


Organic matter 
Lime 

Phosphoric Acid (P0O5) 
Potash (K2O) 


Per cent. 
31-20 
2-86 
0-53 
0-47 


There is an element of risk in using refuse material of this 
nature on land where potatoes are to be growm, inasmuch as 
it may contain diseased potato peelings which may infect the 
land for a subsequent crop. On the other hand, mangolds, 
cabbages and other farm crops are not likely to suffer. This 
material is w^ortli trial on heavy soil so long as the cost does 
not become too great. 


Time to apply Basic Slag on Clover Leys. — There are tw^o 
possibilities in the way of using basic slag on clover leys: it 
may be applied to the corn crop in which the clover is sown, or 
to the young plants after the corn has been cut and carted. 
The choice betvreen these two ways turns on the vigour with 
which the clover grows. In some parts of the west country 
clover starts so w^ell in the corn that if it is treated with slag 
it develops to an inconvenient extent; in such cases the addition 
of slag should be delayed till after the corn has been cut; it 
could, for instance, go on now. In the easterA counties such 
vigorous growth in the corn would be exceptional, and the slag 
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can therefore go on before the clover is sown so as to allow 
ample time for the full effect to be produced. 

The Cockle Park experiments show that the clover ley con- 
stitutes the most convenient and profitable place in the rotation 
for the introduction of basic slag. 

Professor Gilchrist’s Method of using Waste Lime* — The 
writer recently had an opportunity of seeing* Professor 
Gilchrist’s method of using waste lime on arable land in the 
north of England. The material, known as Chance Mud,” 
or ” Lime Mud,” containing about 60-70 per cent, calcium car- 
bonate and free from injurious constituents, is cheap, and while 
not in dry powder condition is in such state that it can he spread 
on the land from farm carts. It is put on the ” Hay Stuhhle ” at 
the rate of tons per acre, then ploughed in. Oats are then 
sown and after this crop is removed the land is ploughed for roots. 
This ploughing of course brings the waste lime up to the surface 
again when it dries and falls to a fine powder. The method is sound 
because the oats stand in no need of lime and therefore suffer 
no inconvenience from having the material buried; the roots 
on the other hand require it, and therefore benefit from having 
it brought up to the surface. 

Injury to Boot Crops from use of Superphosphate. — ^In- 
stances have come to the writer’s notice from the north of 
England of damage done to root crops by superphosphate this 
season, presumably through encouraging finger-and-toe. It is 
desirable to have the exact cause of the trouble determined if 
possible, and farmers who have suffered are requested to com- 
municate with the Pothamsted Experimental Station stating 
whether finger-and-toe was common or not. 

Fse of Gas Liquor as Substitute for Sulphate of Ammonia.— 
A correspondent writes to say that he is offered gas liquor at a 
cheap rate and asks if and how he can use it as fertiliser. The 
direct use of this material is not to be recommended: the proper 
course is for the gasworks to convert it into sulphate of 
ammonia. If this is entirely ruled out, however, then the gas 
liquor can be used provided: — 

1. Sulphides, sulphocyanides and cyanides are absent, or 

occur in traces only. 

2. Frequent determinations of the ammonia content are 

made. 

The liquor in question was of the so-called 12 oz. strength, ie., 
12 oz. of pure sulphuric acid were needed to neutralise 1 gallon. 
This is about 10 times as strong as ordinary liquid manure 
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and must therefore be diluted to this extent and then further 
diluted just as if it were liquid manure. It can be put on grass 
land and on land intended for roots, but this should be done in 
winter or in early spring to avoid any risk of possible harmful 
effects on the young plants. 

Should Farmyard Manure be ploughed in at once or can it 
be left on the Surface? — Several inquiries have been made as 
to whether farmyard manure should be ploughed in directly 
it is applied to the land or whether it can be safely left exposed 
on the surface after it has been spread. It is common in some 
districts, e,g., east Suffolk, to spread farmyard manure on bare 
fallows in June and plough it in at some later date; also to 
spread the manure on clover stubble early in September and 
leave it till' the ground is soft enough for ploughing, which 
might be several weeks. Unfortunately no exact information 
is available, but from what is known it seems probable that the 
best course is to plough in the manure directly it is spread, 
and if necessary to delay spreading until ploughing is possible. 
Naturalty this recommendation must be tempered by the 
necessity for distributing labour as evenly as possible over the 
season, and it may in the end prove more economical to save 
labour even at the expense of some wastage in manure. 

Spread Farmyard Manure Evenly. — The necessity for 
spreading artificial manures evenly is well recognised, but 
farmers are not always able to secure as even a distribution of 
farmyard manure as is desirable. In the Lotliians may be seen an 
implement, the ‘‘ Dumb Tam ’’ (so named, it is said, after its 
inventor), which marks off the ground into squares of 18 ft. each 
side, of which 1B4 constitute an acre all but 16 sq. yd. A heap of 
2-2 J cwt. of farmyard manure is then deposited on each square 
and can be spfead evenly. 

Influence of Chalk or Limestone on Young Seeds, — ^The 
following communication from a good arable farmer in 
Bedfordshire affords interesting evidence as to the valuable 
effect of chalk on the seeds mixture, the land being brown 
stony clay overlying the chalk: “ I dig deep drains 4 to 11 ft. 
deep to get the spring water out and spread the chalk as 
widely as possible each side of the drains and the effect is as 
you say and have said. The ground is more tilthy, more dry 
and more damp*; for instance, I have sown a^variety of seeds 
over these chalked places and the seeds are nearly all alive and 
look comparatively well, but where there is no chalk seeds have 
practically disappeared, so that if I could have chalked all the 
^ i.e., more dry in wet weather and more datnp in dry periode. 
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pieces thus sown with seeds, it must have gone a long way 
towards paying in this great drought in one crop. But in one 
place last year the chalk had a wonderful effect on winter oats, 
therd being a tremendous crop as far as the chalk went, but a 
great falling off on the rest. This piece w^as winter oats again 
this year and there was again twice as big a crop, but much 
less than last year/’ 

It is noticed, however, that all chalk is not equally effective: 
it will probably be found that the softer chalk is the more use- 
ful as it will more quickly come into action than the harder 
deposits. 

Nitrogen Starvation on Water-logged Soil. — A very interest- 
ing point is raised by a farmer who writes: I noticed if one 

has a piece of water-logged land the crops have the appearance 
of starvation of nitrogen, but if a drain is dug across this piece 
of land to any depth, say 10 ft., and no care is taken how the 
soil is returned the crops that follow are in most cases many 
times larger just over where the drain is dug, but no wider, 
w^hile it seems that the rain must have a better chance of wash- 
ing nitrogen out of the soil over the drain than elsewhere; yet 
2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre would not make the crops 
at the side equal to those immediately over the drain.” The 
explanation is that nitrogen starvation has occurred on the im- 
drained soil, but it is caused not by washing out of nitrates from 
the soil but by the decomposition of nitrates which sets in as soon 
as air is excluded. A number of soil organisms have the power of 
decomposing nitrates in absence of air, and they do it wdth so 
much rapidity that the plant suffers. ^ The remedy is to let in 
air, when the loss is completely and automatically stopped; 
this can best be done by arranging for drainage. 

Non-fertilising Constituents of Manures. — A farmer writes 
to ask what amounts of substances are present in the ordinary 
artificial manures besides the nitrogen, phosphate and potash 
shown in the analysis. The constituents in three common 
cases are as follows: — 

Nitrate of soda : — Plant food in 1 cwt. : Nitrogen, 17 lb., the same amount 
as is present in 106 lb. of albuminoid or protein; Soda, sufficient to form in 
the soil 188 lb. of ordinary carbonate of soda or 1 cwt. of bicarbonate of soda. 
This soda has some effect as manure, but is apt to injure the texture of a 
heavy soil 

Sulphate of ammonia : — Plant food in 1 cwt. : Nitrogen, 22 lb., equal to the 
amount present in 137 lb. of albuminoid or protein; Sulphuric acid, sufficient 
to consume 85 lb» of calcium carbonate or about 100 lb. of ordinary good 
grade limestone. 

Superphosphate : — Plant food in 1 cwt. of 26 per cent, grade : 29 lb. pure 
tricalcic phosphate; about 56 lb. dry gypsum (or 62 lb. ordinary gypsum) 
which has some fertiliser effect. 
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Sage (Sahia ojficmalis) has long been under cultivation in 
market, private and cottage gardens. The plant is a native of 
tni. southern Europe. The leaves have been used 

of Sage and 


Thyme. 


for flavourings and stuffings for centuries, 
and at one time an infusion was made from 


the leaves, known as sage tea, which was said 
to have certain medicinal properties. There is always a certain 
demand for the crop on large markets, hut this demand fluctuates 
greatly and can be easily overdone. It is therefore not by any 
means a safe crop to cultivate on a large scale and the same 
may be said of Thyme. At one time very considerable quantities 
of sage were grown in the Mitcham district of Surrey, and the 
Evesham market gardeners made a special line of the crop, but 
the time came when the supply very much exceeded the demand 
and growers consequently gave up its culture. Leading market 
gardeners in Middlesex still grow small quantities according to 
the demand. 


The plant succeeds best on light, warm and dry soils and can 
be raised from seed sown in frames or on a warm spot in 
spring. The plants when well established and hardened off 
can be lifted carefully with good halls of soil and placed in per- 
manent position 1 foot apart and 18-24 inches between the rows. 

By far the most common method of propagation, however, is 
by slips and cuttiugs or by pieces of the yquug growth well 
ripened and broken off with a slight “ heel.” These slips are 
inserted in a shady border or cold frame in April, May or June, 
and occasionally watered until rooted, when they can be planted 
in the open and at the distances akeady mentioned. There has 
been a general tendency in recent years to plant wider, so as 
to admit more easily of horse labour. Three feet between the 
rows and 2 feet between the plants has been a common dis- 
tance. The ground is kept in good tilth and clear of weeds, and 
the extremities of the leading shoots are pinched to produce 
bushy plants by the encouragement of lateral growth. 

For winter use it is bunched and dried. The side and main 
growing shoots are cut and dried in a dark, cool, airy shed, and 
then tied into bunches, or they may be tied in bunches immedi- 
ately after cutting and suspended from the roof of a cool shed 
to dry. 


Thyme , — There are two varieties of this herb, the large green- 
leaved {Thymus vulgaris) and the shorter vai^ety known as 
Lemon Thyme (Thymus citriodorus). The former is most exten- 
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sively used as a flavouring for soups and stuffing. It tlirives best 
on a Hglxt warm soil. 

The plants are usually raised from seed sown in April in 
shallow driUs 842 in. apart. They should be thinned out 
in June and July to 4 inches apart and the thinnings used for 
planting up fresh ground at the same distances apart in the rows 
and between the plants as already indicated. This herb may 
be also bunched and dried for winter use. Cuttings can also be 
taken, but seedlings are the usual method of propagation. 

Where only a small quantity is required a single drill may. be- 
sown at the margin of a border and left unthinned, when it will 
form a good edging. 

At the present time there is a rather good demand for English 
herbs, and English sage has been commanding a price ol about 
150s. per cwt. as compared with 30s. per cwt. for Dalmation,. 
French and Greek produce. English Thyme has been com- 
manding about 178s. per cwt. as against 50s. per cwt. for the 
imparted article. It is generally recognised that the English 
article is very much superior to the imported. The annual home 
consumption has been computed at about 200 tons of sage and 
50 tons of thyme. It will therefore be apparent that although 
at present the demand is good, the area necessary to produce it 
does not amount to a very large acreage, even taking the low 
estimate of 1 ton per acre. 

0 * ^ ^ * 


The Ministry, with the approval of the Development Com- 
missioners and the Treasury, has awarded the following special 
Grants for research grants for work in connection with 
Aaripiiltnrfll agricultural problems during the academic 
lesearch October 1921 to . September 1922. 

These grants are in addition to the annual 
grants-in-aid made to Universities and Eesearch Institutes for 
the maintenance of agricultural research departments. 


Institution. 

1. University College, 

Aberystwyth. 

2. Armstrong College, 

Newcastle. 

3. School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 

4. School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


Investigation. Amount. 

Life History of Moniezia £300 
(tape worm). 

Composition of Oat Straw - 250 
Silver Leaf Disease - - 400' 
Soil Moisture - - - 100 
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Institution, 

5. Zoological Department, 

Cambridge UniYer- 
sity. 

6. East Anglian Institute, 

Chelmsford. 

7. Imperial College of 

Science, London. 

8. Imperial College of 

Science, London. 

9. Imperial. College of 

Science, London. 

10. Eoyal Hortieultmal 

Society. 

11. South Eastern Agricul- 

tural College, Wye. 

12. South Eastern Agiicul- 

tural College, Wye. 

13. South Eastern Agricul- 

tural College, Wye. 
^ ^ ^ 


Investigation, A,mount, 
Soil Bionomics - - ^300 

Insect Fauna of Soil - 200 

Change of Seed (Potatoes) 75 

Wart Disease of Potatoes 230 

Disease of Hops - - 35 

Green Manuring - - 200 

Insect Pests of Turnips - 120 

White Clover Investiga- 205 
tions. 

Crown Gall Disease of 205 
Fruit Trees. 

^ ^ 


It will be interesting to bee-keepers to learn that, at the apiary 
of a recognised expert in Norfolk, the fact appears to have been 

Acarine Disease established that Italian queen 

of Bees provide distinct powers of high resist- 

ance against Acarine disease in those hives 
in which they are introduced. As is well known, the Ministry 
has during the last few years supported a scheme to supply bee- 
keepers with healthy queen bees from the best apiaries in the 
North of Italy. It is satisfactory to find that as far back a-s 1912 
the Norfolk expert referred to introduced Italian queen bees into 
his apiary, which wus at that time seriously attacked by xicarine 
disease (also known as Isle of Wight Disease) and that the 
“ crawling ’’ stage, usually a sign that the disease is becoming 
far advanced, was gradually overcome. Since that time, his 
apiary lias been built up until there are 26 stocks in which there 
is not a sign of Acarine disease. This expert has recommended 
others in the county to adopt the course which he himself 
successfully pursued. It is stated that they have done so with 
wholly satisfactory results. 
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Rabies. — No case of Eabies has occurred in any part of Grreat Britain 
since the 7th June last The whole of the restrictions imposed by the 
Berkshire and District (Muzzling and Control of Dogs) Orders of 1920 and 
1921 were withdrawn as from let October, no case of Babies having occurred 
in that area since the 1st February. This area included portions of Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire and the northern part of Hampshire. There is 
now only one area remaining subject to restrictions on account of Eabies, viz., 
an area comprising small parts of Hampshire and Wiltshire surrounding 
Salisbury, Winchester and Southampton. All dogs in this area must still be 
muzzled, and no dog can be moved out of the area without a licence from 
the Ministry. 

West Surrey Goat Club. — The attention of the Ministry has been 
called by Mr. T. W. Palmer, hou. secretary to the British Goat Society, to the 
note on the West Surrey Goat Club which was published in the September 
issue of the Journal (p. 665), in which it was stated that one of the goals 
had given on the day of the show over 81b. of milk.” This appears to be an 
understatement, as Mr. Palmer points out that the goat referred to “ gave 81b. 
of milk at one milking, and during the 24 hours gave 121b. 12oz. Other 
records during the 24 hours were as follows : — 101b, 14oz., 101b. 4oz., and 
lOlh. respectively, while there were seven goats which yielded more than 9lh. 
but less than 101b. each.” 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry .—Since the date of the list 
given on page 670 of the October issue of the Journal^ two new leaflets have 
.been issued : — 

No. 372. — Pig Feeding. 

,, 378. — Beeswax. 

The following leaflets have been re-written 
No. 73. — The Cultivation of Maize for Fodder. 

„ 89. — Fluke, or Liver Eot in Sheep. 

The following leaflets have been revised : — 

No. 58. — The Nematode or Pound Worm Disease of Poultry. 

„ 78. — Tuberculosis of Poultry. 

„ 87. — The Die-hack Disease of Fruit Trees. 

,j 93. — Farmyard Manure. 

,5 120. — Peach Leaf-Curl. 

, 148. — Planning and Planting a Fruit Plantation. 

„ 153. — Storing of Mangolds and Turnips. 

,, 173. — Potato Growing. 

„ 204. — Apple Mildew. 

„ 207. — Strawberry Cultivation, 

„ 228. — Prevention of Cruelty to xYnimals. 

„ 240. — Farm Book-keeping. 

„ 275.— Improvement of Poor Hill Pasture. 

„ 286. — Narcissus Flies. 

,, 322. — Winter Px’uning Bush and Half Standard Apple Trees. 

‘ The following leaflets have been withdrawn : — 

No. 181. — The Cleansing of Water Courses. 

„ 220. — Agricultural Holdings Act, 1913. 

F.P. 15. — The^Use of Sulphate of Ammonia as Manure. 

F.P. 44. — Co-operation and the Supply of Farm Implements, 

F.P. 45.— Skim Milk Cheese. 

Sp. 75. — The Manufacture of Cheese in Co-operative Dairies. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Easpberry Growing in Scotland.~By J. N. Hodge. (Edinburgli : 
The Scottish Smallholders’ Organisation, Ltd., 1921.) — In this little book 
Mr. J. N. Hodge traces the history of the growth of the raspberry industry in 
so far as the district around Blairgowrie, in Scotland, is concerned. The writer 
appears to have been connected with a company which, at the early stages, 
purchased blocks of land for re-sale to small holders for fruit-growing 
purposes, and be gives figures showing clearly the cost of the land to the- 
holders, and the return they secured during several years’ work. He states 
that the industry was started over 20 years ago at Blairgowrie, when a 
farm of 30 acres was pnrehased and split up into small holdings. From 
that date the history of the industry is traced, and details are given of one or 
two large holdings, such as that at Essendy, a holding of 400 acres, and that 
at Aberuthven. The writer concludes from the figures that it was possible- 
for a business organisation to acquire agricultural land for the purpose of 
small holdings for fi'uit culture, with results favourable both to the company 
and to the small holders. By so doing, he says, the capital value of the land has 
been considerably increased, being sufficient to employ an increasing number 
of workers and bringing greater prosperity to the rural population. Ulti- 
mately the prosperity is shared by the railway companies which transport the 
goods from the district, and by the tax collector, who increases his assessment 
of the land, ■which is now used for market garden purposes. 

Hot the least interesting portion of the book is the chapter dealing with the 
gathering of the crop. Before the War the work was done principally by 
tramps, who came into the district at stated seasons and did the work moderately 
well without requiring the grower of the frait to make any provision for his 
reception ; for he slept, as was his custom, on the roadside or in the woods. 
Ill the fiz*st year of the War, however, the tramp failed to return ; other pro- 
vision had to be made, and the task proved unduly heavy. A big organisation 
had to be placed on foot to secure workers from every possible source, taking 
women and children from the slums of large cities, boys from Industrial 
Schools, and other war workers of any class or sex who were willing to do the 
work ; even German prisoners were engaged to help. Having secured the 
supply it was a big task to arrange for the sleeping and feeding of such a 
large number of people, drawn from difEerent parts of the country, of various 
classes, and of both sexes. Mr. Hodge’s story of this is well worth reading, 
and he says : We worried on through these years, grateful to those who had 
helped us, willing to take back those who wanted to come, but always looking 
forward with a great longing to the end of the War and the return of the 
tramp,” 

Those who are interested in statistics — ^yield of the crops per acre from, 
year to year, and the price realised for the fruits — will find much information 
in this little book. Further, there is food for thought in the chapter dealing 
with the limitations of the industry, for it appears from the Blairgowrie 
experience that where a block of land is planted to any one crop continuously 
the yield is influenced both by soil limitations and ravages of insect pests. 
The yields per acre at Blairgowrie have steadily declined f areas that in 1909" 
were yielding a crop of 2,603 tons produced only 1,500 tons in 1919, and 
l>etween those years the decline was persistent and gradual— H.V.T. 
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Lawes Agricultural Trust, Bothamsted ExperimentaL 
Station, Harpenden. Beport 1918-20, Witli the “Guide to 
the Experimental Plots.” — (D. J. Jeffery, Vaughan Bead, Harpenden. 
Price 2s. 6d. Foreign postage extra.) The Botharnsted Experimental 
Station, famous the world over, was founded in 1843 by Sir J. B. Lawes, with 
whom was associated Sir J. H. Gilbert for a period of nearly GO years. 
Sir A. D. Hall (now Chief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture) 
was Director from 1902 till 1912, when Dr. E, J. Bussell succeeded him. 
The period reviewed in the present Beport completes the reconstruction 
which began in 1913. The laboratories have been entirely rebuilt ; a library 
of some 15,000 volumes dealing with agriculture and cognate sciences 
has been collected ; the equipment of the farm has been completed, and 
cultivations and cleanings necessarily neglected during the War have been 
•carried out. 

Rothamsted Methods . — The most important part of the reconstruction, 
however, has been the reorganising of the work of the Station to bring it more 
into touch with modern conditions of agriculture on the one hand and with 
.science on the other. The purpose of Botharnsted is, as stated in the Beport, 
to acquire precise knowledge of soils^ fertilisers, and the growing plant in 
health and disease. The work falls into two divisions : — (1) The soil and the 
healthy plant ; and (2) the insects, fungi, and other agencies disturbing the 
healthy relationships between the soil and the plant, causing disease. The 
opinion is held at Rothamsted that if farmers are ever to avoid the very serious 
losses they now suffer from plant diseases and pests, it will be by prevention 
rather than by cure. The method adopted at the Station is to start from the 
farm and work to the laboratory, or vice versa. There are four divisions in 
the laboratory — biological, chemical, physical, and statistical. The method 
differs, however, from that of an ordinary scientific laboratory, where the 
problem under investigation is usually narrowed down so closely?' that only one 
factor is concerned. On a farm such narrowing-down is impossible, and in 
place, therefore, of the ordinary single-factor method, liberal use is made of 
statistical methods, which allow investigation where several factors vary 
simultaneously. For instance, in crop investigations a large number of field 
observations are made ; these are then treated statistically to ascertain the 
varying degrees to which they are related to other factors, such as rainfall, 
temperature, etc., and to indicate the probable nature of their relationship. 
Thus a complex problem is reduced to a number of simpler ones susceptible of 
laboratory investigation. It is confidently anticipated that this metiiod will 
prove effective in bringing the full help of science to l^ear on the farmers' 
problems. 

Fertiliser and Soil Prohlems . — The War has profoundly modified the 
■artificial fertiliser position. Extensive factories now manufacture nitrogenous 
fertilisers from the air. Of these, nitrate of lime, nitrate and muriate of 
ammonia, and nitrolim have been or are under investigation at Rothamsted. A 
further important source of organic nitrogenous manure is sewage, and a new 
method of dealing with sewage, which has been devised by Dr. Fowler at 
Manchester, has been tested at Botharnsted, and it is found that a general 
■adoption of the method would add considerably to our supplies of organic 
manures. Botharnsted is also investigating j^basic slag. A grazing experiment 
with sheep, and a set of hay experiments on permanent and on temporary 
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grass-land, have been started to ascertain the value o£ modern slags and of 
mineral phosphates. In addition, an elaborate series of pot experiments is in 
hand to determine whether any constituent besides the phosphate is of value. 

Manures not only increase the crops ; they bring about other changes, and 
these are being examined by the botanical staff of Kotbainsted. The effects 
of manures and cultivations on crop yields are by no means simple or straight- 
forward. Every farmer knows the variations due to season and weather 
conditions; and although weather may never he controllable, foreknowledge 
of its probable effects on crops would be very valuable. In order to study 
these effects, a Statistical Department has been set up to carry out an analysis- 
of the meteorological conditions at Rothamsted in conjunction with the crop- 
records since 1852. 

However sldlfully artilicial manures are applied, it is essential on ordinary 
farms to add organic matter to the soil. Four ways of doing this have been 
investigated at Rothamsted. Experiments in the production of artificial 
farmyard manure have also been made and are being continued. Laboratory 
work has shown that the broaking-dowm of the material of straw is brought 
about by organisms. One of these organisms bad eluded all previous inves- 
tigators, but the Rothamsted workers succeeded in obtaining it in pure 
culture, studying it freely, and determining the conditions it requires to act.^"' 

Experiments at Rothamsted have shown how clover — one of the most 
difficult crops^to grow — can be improved. In another direction, no fewer than 
10 workers are engaged on a survey of soil population — those soil organisms,, 
invisible to the naked eye, yet present in vast numbers and in extraordinary 
variety, without which organic manure would be not only quite useless but in 
some cases harmful. The ultimate aim of the agriculturist is to control this 
soil population in much the same way that the animal breeder has controlled 
and developed the original wild animals. Control, however, is not possible 
without full knowledge of wffiat the organisms are, what they do, and how 
they live ; and it is this knowledge w’hich the Rothamsted scieiitiiic workers 
are endeavouring to acquire. 

MoihamstecVs War Worh , — The most important War work performed at 
Rothamsted \vas begun in 1916, when the food situation was causing great 
anxiety. This country was producing only one-half of our total food. Worse 
still, the food produced included more of the luxuries than of the necessaries — 
for instance, all the highest-quality meat but only one-fifth of the bread. 
Farmers were therefore called upon to perform a double task : they had to 
produce more food, and different food ; to give us three or four loaves out of 
every five loaves required, instead of only one out of every five as hitherto ; 
and to do this without causing too-great shortage of milk or meat. The 
situation presented many difficult administrative, financial and technical 
problems. How Rothamsted helped to solve the problems involving soils and 
fertilisers is told in tMs Report, which should be in the hands of every farmer 
who is interested in learning wffiat Science is attempting to do for Agriculture. 


^ See this Jourml, VoL SXVIII, p, 398. 
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The following preliminary statement shows the estimated total production of 
Agricultural hops in the years 1921 and 1920, with the acreage and 
Eetums, 1921 1 estimated average yield per statute acre in each county of 
Produce of flops. England in which hops are grown ; and the average yield 
per acre of the ten years 1911-1920. 


Counties, &:c. 


, East 
Mid 

Kent^^ Weald ... 

i Total Rent 
Hants 

SUEEEY 

Sussex 

Heeepoed 
Woecestee 
Other Counties* 


* Salop, G-loucester, and Berkshire. 

Note . — The estimated total production of 224,000 cwt. this year is 57,000 
cwt. below that of 1920, when the area was 4,000 acres less, and, excluding 
the years 1917-19, in which the area was compulsorily reduced to a very low 
figure, is the lowest recorded since 1909. The total area of 25,135 acres this 
year includes about 8,000 acres planted after September, 1919, so that nearly 
a third of the total consisted of young hops not yet in full bearing. The 
average yield per acre of 8*9 cwt. is 4*5 cwt. less than last year, and 1*6 cwt- 
below the average of the ten years 1911-20. Good crops were obtained in the 
western counties, Hereford showing a yield nearly 2 cwt. and Worcester a 
yield nearly 4 cwt. above the average, but crops were unsatisfactory in the 
south-eastern counties, notably in the weald of Kent and in Sussex. 


Estimated Total 
Produce, 

Average returned 
on 4 th June. 

Estimated 
Average Yield 
per Acre. 

Average 
of the 

1921. 

1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

ten yeai's 
1911-20. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

39,000 

49,000 

4,005 

3,258 

9*6 

15*2 

11*5 

52,000 

72,000 

5,414 

4,520 

9-7 

15-9 

12-2 

52,000 

85,000 

6,634 

5,710 

7*9 

14*8 

11*1 

143,000 

206,000 

16,063 

13,488 

8*9 

15-3 

11*6 

9,000 

10,000 

1,043 

838 

8*4 

11*8 

10*1 

1,600 

2,000 

196 

172 

7*4 

12*7 

8*3 

13,000 

26,000 

2,269 

1,788 

5*7 

14-6 

10*4 

33.000 

23,000 

3,522 

2,993 

9*5 

7*7 

7*7 

24,000 

14,000 

1,963 

L667 

12*1 

8*3 

8*2 

760 

120 

87 

56 

8*7 

2*1 

6*3 

224,000 

281,000 

25,133 

21,002 

8*9 

13*4 

10*5 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agrieulture, General and Miscellaneons. 

Smithy J. W. — Agricultural Meteorology : The Effect of Weather on Crops, 
(304 pp.) (Rural Text Book Series.) Hew York ; The Macmillan Co., 
1920, 13s. [551.6.3 

EarriSf F. 8. — Soil Alkali : Its Origin, Hature and Treatment. (258 pp.) 
New York : J. Wiley & Sons ; London : Chapman and Hall, 1920, 
13s. 6d. net. [63.11(02); 63.12.] 

Plant Diseases. 

Curtis, K. M.— Life History and Cytology of Synchytrium EndoUoticum 
(Schilh.), Fere., the Cause of Wart Disease in Potato, (pp. 409-478.) 
Proceedings of the Boyal Society, Series B, VoL 210, B380. London ; 
Harrison k Sons, 1921, 10s. 6d. [63.24.] 

Brierley, W. B. — On a Eorm of Botrytis cinerea, with Colourless Sclerotia. 
(pp, 83-114.) Proceedings of the Boyal Society, Series B, yoL 210, 
B374. London : Harrison & Sons, 1920, 4s. [6^24,] 
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Horticulture. 

Ellis, E. T. (Edit.). — Black’s Gardening Dictionary. (1,237 pp.) 

London : A. & G. Black, 1921, 15s. [63.6(03). 0 
Nationul Institute of Agricultural Botany. — ^Beport of the Potato Synonym 
Committee, 1920, and Eesolntions of the Potato Industry Conference. 
(18 pp.) Cambridge, 1921, Is. [63. 612 (04). H 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. — ^Farmers’ Bull. 1190 : — How to Grow an 
Acre of Potatoes. (28 pp.) Washington, 1921. [63.612(04).] 

Sutton S Sons, Reading . — The Culture of Vegetables and Flowers from 
Seeds and Boots. il6th Edition.) (461 pp.) London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Eent & Go., 1921, 10s. [63.61; 63.62.] 

Live Stock. 

** Matheson, Darley.*' — Cattle and Sheep. A Practical Manual about 
Breeds and Breeding, Foods and Feeding and General Management. 
(202 pp.) London: Pearson, 1921, 5s. I63.62(.02); 63.63(.02).] 

West of Scotland Agricultural College. — ^Bull. 97 : — Beports on Cattle- 
feeding Experiments, (pp. 94-113.) Edinburgh, 1921. [63.625.] 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, — Beport on the Condition of Horses 
Shipped to the Continent. (4 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery Office, 
[Omd. 1249], 1921, Id. [614.96. J 

Dairying and Food, General. 

Guthrie, E. S. — The Book of Butter : Nature, Manufacture and Marketing 
of the Product. (270 pp.) New York : The Macmillan Co., 1920, 12s. 
[63.72(02); 63.724.] 

Walker-Tisdale, G. W . — Practical Butter-Making. (143 pp..) London : 

Swarthmore Press, 1921, 6s. 6d. net. [63.72(02).] 

New South Wales Department of Agriculture. — Science Bull. 20 : — Dairy 
Factory Premises and Manufacturing Processes. Application of Scien- 
tific Methods to their Examination. (40 pp.) Sydney, 1921. [676-8 ; 7 ; 
63.70(04); 63.718.] 

Canada Department of Agriculture. — Bull, 325 : — ^Dairy Bams. (84 pp.) 
sioners’ Series. Bull. 57 : — Simple Methods for the Storage of Ice. 
(8 pp.) Ottawa, 1920. [664.8.] 

Engineering, 

Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. — Bull. 325 : — ^Dairy Barns. (34 pp.) 
Madison, 1921. [69(04).] 

Royal Agricultural Society of England. — ^Beport by the Judges on the 
Trials of Agricultural Motors at Aisthorpe, Lincoln, September-October, 
1920. (48 pp.) London : B.A.S.B. Offices, 1921, 7s. 6d. [63,17.] 
Binnie, Sir R . — Bainfall Beservoirs and Water Supply. (157 pp.) 

London : Constable, 1913, 9s. [628.7.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Bull. 906 : — Use of Concrete Pipe in 
' Irrigation. (64 pp.) Washington, 1921. [63.13; 698.] 

Birds, Poultry and Bees. 

Hooley, W.— Winter Egg Production. (32 pp.) London: “Country 
Life ” Offices, 1920, 9d. [63.651(04).] 

D.S. Department of Agriculture. — Farmers’ Bull. 1109 : — Preserving Eggs. 
(7 pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.742.] 

Economics. 

Boyle, J. E . — Agricultural Economics. (448 pp.) Philadelphia and 
London : J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921, 12a. 6d. [338.1.] 

Green, F. E. — A New Agricultural Policy. (169 pp,) London ; 

L. Parsons, 1921, 4s. 6d. net. [338.1.] 

Peart, R. — The Nation’s ' Food. A Statistical Study of a Physiological 
and Social Problem. (274 pp.) Philadelphia and London : W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1920. [31(73); 63(73).] 

Board of Agriculture for Scotland. — ^Farm Workers in Scotland in 1919- 
1920. (78 pp.) By Sir James Wilson. Edinburgh and London : 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1921, 7s. [331.] 

XJ.S. Department of Agriculture. — Bull. 912 : — Hail Insurance on Farm 
Crops in the United States, (32 pp.) Washington^ 1920. [368.6.] 
U.S, Department of Agriculture, — ^Bull. 943 : — Cost or Producing Wkeat, 
(62 pp.) Washington, 1921. [63.311: 31.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

It is perhaps late in the day to press upon the attention of 
dairy farmers in this country the many advantages which may 

BreediEM lor derived from systematic milk recording- 
® The progress already made since the 
Ministry initiated its recording scheme in 
1914 is remarkable,* but further developments are already in 
sight, and in publishing the articles on milk recording in 
Denmark in the October and November issues of this Jourmd 
the Ministry desired to draw the attention of agriculturists fo 
certain features of the Danish schemes which deserve imita- 
tion here. It is gratifying to learn that in the first instance 
breeders in Denmark were guided by knowledge derived from 
a study of the methods by which British breeds of livestock 
reached the pre-eminence which they admittedly occupy. la 
so far as 1:>reeding for milk is concerned, however, the pupils 
may outstrip their masters. Mr. Faber’s article brings con- 
vincing evidence to show (1) that in the transmission of milk- 
ing qualities to his progeny the sire plays as important » 
part as the dam; (2) that while both should have a milking 
pedigree, ancestral merit alone will not ensure the trans- 
mission of milking qualities; (3) that to secure the best results 
and progressive improvement pedigree should be confirmed by 
performance. A pedigree bull does not always get ^x>i 
daughters. His true merit can only be judged by a progeny 
test. 

So convinced is the Danish Government of the value of 
performance as distinct from pedigree, that in making pro- 
vision for the award of special prizes for bulls, it was laid down 
that a bull is not eligible for a Government prize unless records 
of the performances of his daughters can be produced- 

See tlie Fourth ^TJluule of the Ministry’s Eegister of Dairy Cow% 
reviewed at p. 861. 

(40115) P.14/35. 11,625. 11/21. M, & B. A 
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Mr. Faber adds an informing fact: “ before the inauguration, 
of milk recording societies it had already become a general 
practice to keep bulls for service for a number of years, and 
. . . to judge the hulls hy an examination of their offspring.’' 

On this the natural reflection is : if this is the general practice 
ill Denmark, is there any reason why it should not become 
general in the United Kingdom? Mr, Faber’s paper contains 
abundant evidence on the capacity of certain bulls to get 
daughters showing a better performance than that of their 
dams, and thereby raise the standard of the strain or breed. 
On the other hand there is good evidence that, on occasion, 
pedigree bulls get daughters whose performance is not so good 
as that of their dams, and it is this fact which justifies the 
progeny tests, A striking confirmation of, this will be found 
in a Bulletin^ recently published by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Maine, U.S.A. 

The Bulletin in question gives the result of a study of the 
milk records contained in the Kegistry of Merit of Jersey Cows 
published by the American Jersey Cattle Club. The object 
in view w-as to place the pedigree bulls concerned in one of 
two classes (a) bulls the performance of whose daughters was 
better than that of their dams; and (h) bulls whose daiighterB’ 
performances were less than those of their dams. In order to 
add to the reliabilit}’ of the results, only those bulls were 
, classified for which the records of two or more daughters (and 
of their dams'' vcere available. Tables containing the names 
and numbers of 224 pedigree bulls are published showing the 
performance of daughters individualh% as well as the records 
of the dams of their daughters. This interesting and 
important fact emerges. About one half (105) of these bulls 
produced daughters which on the average gave a higher yield 
of milk than their dams, while the remainder (119) had the 
. contrary effect: their daughters’ performances fell short of 
. their dams. Two examples may be given. The bull named 
'' Hood Farm Torono ” is the recorded sire of 34 daughters. 
In the case of all but five of these daughters, the yields were 
, higher than those of the dams. On an average the net increase 
on the daughters’ yield over that of the dam was 2,620 lb. On 
, the other hand, the records for the bull Jacoba Emanon ” 
. one of the 119 which affected their daughters’ yield unfavour- 
ably, show that his nine daughters on an average produced 
*[ 2,190 Ih. Ims milk than the average of their ckms. 

' * Staiiesin Milk Secretion: Bull. Maine Experimental Station, 1920 . 
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These striking results may be expressed in another way. 
.The figures show that one-half of pedigree bulls when classi- 
fied on the basis of a progeny test got daughters inferior to 
their dams. That is to say, it was an even chance (before the 
performance of his daughters was ascertained) whether any 
one of these bulls would justify his pedigree or his retention 
for stock purposes. 

Similarly, when these bulls were tested by their effect on the 
•butter fat in the milk of their daughters it was found that roughly 
one-half produced daughters with a higher ^leld of butter fat 
than their dams had given. Lastly, when both factors were 
taken into consideration, total yield and butter fat percentage, 
only 28 Jersey sires qualified as having produced daughters 
superior to their dams, in respect both of yield of milk and of 
butter fat percentage. Stated briefly, the evidence from 
_ Denmark, confirmed by evidence from America, proves conciu- 
sivety that breeding for milk based on considerations of pedigree 
only is unsafe and should be supplemented by the progeny test. 
That valuable results can be obtained by following considera- 
tions of pedigree, the progress made in breeding for milk in 
this country is some evidence, but a point has now been 
rearched wben the test of progeny, must be applied if further 
progress is‘ to be made. 

The Ministry already publishes annually a Eegister of Dairy 
Cows^ officially certified as having yielded a prescribed quantity 
of milk per annum, and is now considering the desirability of 
instituting a Eegister of Dairy Bulls, in one section of wbieh 
would be recorded bolls having not less than two daughters 
entered in the Eegister of Dairy Cows. The benefits of such 
a register would be lost unless breeders abandon the general 
practice of slaughtering bulls before the performance of their 
daughters can be ascertained. Many breeders object, for 
various reasons, to keeping an aged hull, but none of the 
objections usually advanced should be permitted to outweigh 
the undoubted advantages that would result from the continued 
breeding from bulls which, by the performances of their 
daughters, have shown that they are prepotent in milk quali- 
ties. This, essentially, was the method by which the great 
breeders of the past, Bates and others, improved the existing 
beef breeds of cattle. Its extension to the milking breeds offers 
no difficulties wnrth consideration. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 


A 2 


^ See p. 861 of this Joiirnah 
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With reference to the articles on New Farm Institutes which 
have appeared in this Journal, it is of very considerable interest 
to note that nine Farm Institutes which 
opened recently have a total accommodation 
for 269 students, and that 216 students 
have been already enrolled. Seven of the 
Institutes have enrolled practically all the students they can 
accept, and in two cases only has there been a failure to secure 
students approximating to the maximum number which can be 
accommodated. 


Entries at the 
New Farm 
Institutes. 


* iif ^ 

The 5 til meeting of the Council of Agxiculture for England 
took place at the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, on 
4th October, the Earl of Selborne, K.G., 

Meetings of the G.C.M.G., being in the chair. Sir Douglas 
Council of Newton moved the following Eesolution: — 
Agriculture That in vieAV of the sudden and drastic 

for England. alteration made bv the Government in their 

agricultural policy, they are hereby respectfully 
requested to make provision for advances on loan, in approved cases, of 
working capital to farmers who have recently purchased their holdings,, 
on somewhat similar lines to those followed in the case of small holders.’’ 

An amendment to delete the words “ who have recently 
purchased their holdings ” was moved but not carried; and,, 
in the course of further discussion, Sir Francis Floud,. 
Permanent Secretary, suggested, on behalf of the Minister, the 
addition of the following words to the original motion: — 

‘"and that the Agricultural Advisory Committee should be asked ttj’ 
api^oiiit a Special Committee of members of this Council to consider 
whether a sound system of credit can be devised for subruisHioii to the 
Government.” 

The original motion, with the words added as proposed by 
Sir Francis Ploud, w^as then put to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. German moved the following Resolution, which was 
carried unanimously: — 

“That this Council draws the attention of the Ministry of Agriculture 
to tlie hardships imposed upon small fanners by ruling out fractious of an 
acre in the total claimed for by growers in respect of wheat and oats of 
the 1921 crops.' Since rates and taxes have to be paid on these fi'actions 
and labour bills paid for their cultivation, the Council is of opinion that 
the Ministiy has no justification in law or equity for ruling that the 
^adre’ in the Act of Parliament does not include parts of an acre, and 
that the only! effect of this uncalled-for economy is to deprive these small 
' ' / farmer^; of sums to which their right has been legally recognised,”* 

A ' of the statement on this subject made by the Minister in the 
of Gommoiis on 31st October, is given on p. 859. 
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The Eeport of the Live Stock x4.dvisory Committee on matters 
referred to it at the Meeting of the Council of Agriculture on 
4th March last, namely, (1) proposed legislation to secure the 
registration of all bulls kept for service, (2) slaughter of calves, 
(3) compilation of voluntary register of owners of pedigree 
herds willing to supply useful class pedigree bulls at moderate 
prices, to take the place of bulls rejected for the Ministry’s Bull 
Eegister, was received by the GoimciL 

At a special meeting of the Council held on 22nd November, 
a Eesolution on the subject of the importation of store cattle 
from Canada was passed by a vote of 47 to 11. The Eesolution 
was proposed by Mr. El. German and seconded by Lord 
Ailwyn, and ran as follows: — 

‘‘That in view of the fact that the Eoyal Commission on the importa- 
tion of Store Cattle : — 

(1) Declined to consider the question of Imperial policy as regards 

the food supply of the country in time of war ; 

(2) Admitted that the importation of Canadian stores would endanger 

the livelihood of crofters and small-holders in the Highlands, 
from which it follows that the much larger number of small 
fanners in the North and West of England and in AY ales 
would also be damaged ; 

(3) Failed to deal with the question of the importation of live 

animals from other Dominions or from foreign comi tries who 
might claim similar privileges to those proposed to be given to 
Canada ; and 

(4) Stated that the possible advantages to the consmner would not 

tamouiif- to more than an uncertain tendency to a slightly lower 
level ol prices. 

This Council is of opinion that the existing policy with regard to the 
importation of livestock is in tlie best interests both of producers and 
■of consumers on the following grounds : — 

1. It provides for the maintenance of our home meat supplies, with- 

out the cost of a single penny to the taxpayer or the consumer. 

2. It affords tlm greatest encouragement to the development of 

stock-breeding and beef -producing in this eouiitry. 

3. It enables us to supplement these home supplies of fresh meat with 

any available supplies of fat cattle which Canada or any 
other country can ship for immediate slaughter. 

4. It strengthens our position in the world market and enables us 

to buy world supplies of refrigerated meat at the cheapest 
possible price. 

The Council, therefore, respectfully urges the Government to make an 
immediate pronouncement in favour of the maintenance of the present 
system of requiring imported cattle to be slaughtered at the port of 
^ «ntry.” 
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Arbangbmbnts for paying the claims under the Corn Produc- 
tion Acts in respect of wheat and oats of thivS year’s crop are ' 
Pafineat ol advanced. With the exception'' 

Corn Claims ^ small number of cases requiring' 

special investigation, the majority of 
growers whose claims were received not later than the 18th July 
have now been notified of the amount payable to them on 
the 1st January, 1922, and the actual payable Orders will be 
issued at the end of December. 

Claims made after the 18th July w^ere accepted as an act of 
grace, and on the understanding that payment on the 1st 
January next could not be guaranteed, but every endeavour will 
be made to mahe the payments as soon as possible. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

The agricultural index number of the prices of agricultural 
produce which is calculated each month by the Alinistry of 
The Monthly Agriculture, shows that the prices at which 
Agricultural produce was marketed during October 

England and Wales were on the average 
87 per cent, higher than the average prices 
for the years 1911-13. This represents a fall of 15 points, as 
compared with the level of prices ruling in the previous month. 
In October last year the average level of these prices was no 
less than 190 per cent, above the average of the three years 
1911-13. The following table show’s the figures for eacl) month 
since the beginning of 1919 : — 

Increase per cent on tbe average of the 






1919. 

1920. 

1921 

January ... 




148 

213 

186 

February ... 




150 

205 

172 

March 




150 

199 

158 

April 




15B 

199 

141. 

May 




132 

169 

112 

June 




128 

1G4 

102 

July 




141 

174 

100 

August 




1.38 

177 

• 116 

September 




148 

181 

105 

October ... 




186 

191 

87 

November... 




182 

197 


December ... 




207 

194 




Wheat, barley, and oats all declined, and the average price 
of oats was only 34 per cent, higher than in pre-war days. Live 
fat and store, also fell in value, the decline being 
least marked in the case of dairy cows, which were only slightly 
lower in price in. October than in September, while the average 
market value of dairy cows in October was fully twice as high 
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as in the years 1911-13. Dairy produce showed a slight fall, 
the average price paid under contract to milk producers during 
October, the first winter month, being nearly Id. per gallon 
lower than the September average, owing to the stoppage of the 
bonus of 3d. per gallon which was paid in some districts during 
the latter month. Eggs alone among the commodities com- 
monly marketed advanced in value. 

Among the commodities purchased by the farmer, milling 
offals, oilcakes and maize were all much cheaper in October 
than* in September, and other feeding stuffs experienced smaller 
declines. Nitrate of soda and superphosphate among fertilisers 
showed substantial reductions in price. 


The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, in accordance 

with powers conferred upon him by the Com Production Acts 

mi. TTfc 4 .- (Eepeal) Act, 1921, has made an Order 
The Destruction ^ ^ I * i4. in -j... « 

of In* rio s authonsmg County Agricultural Committees 

Weeds behalf in relation to the pro- 

visions of the Act requiring the destruction 
of certain injurious weeds. The weeds referred to in the Act 
are spear thistle, creeping or field thistle, curled dock, broad- 
leaved dock, and ragwort, and the Minister is empowered to 
serve upon the occupier of any land where these injurious weeds 
are growing, a notice requiring him to cut down or destroy them 
within a definite time specified in the notice, a copy of which is 
sent simultaneously to the landlord. Failure to comply with the 
requirements of the notice is punishable on summary conviction 
by a fine not exceeding £20 and 20s. for each day during which 
the default continues after conviction. Proceedings must be 
instituted bv the Minister, who shall be entitled to execute the 
destraction work specified in the notice and recover the cost from 
the offender. As regards public roads, it is held that the 
authorities responsible for their maintenance shall be regarded 
as the occupier for the purpose of the destruction of weeds. 


The Minister attended the Annual Dinner of the Poultry 
Club on 18th October, and in his speech showed the value of 
- the poultry industry to this country. 

PoM ^ Kingdom imported 

Y ^ and poultry to the value of 

£18,759,656, exclusive of imports from 
Ireland. Irish exports were valued at £18,236,406 in 1919, 
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lie hulk of wMcli came to Great Britain. Thus the value of 
eggs and poultry imported into Great Britain during 1920 
probably reached the figure of £36,000,000. 

The value of eggs and poultry produced in the United King- 
iorn ill 1920 is believed to have been between £50,000,000 and 
£60,000,000, whereas tlie estimated value of the wheat crop in 
lie United Kingdom for 1920 was approximately £81,000,000. 


Olympia Agricul- 
tural Oompany^s 
Eesearch 
Departmeafc. 


tii'oughout the Kingdom. 


The first annual report of the Eesearch Department of the 
Olympia Agricultural Company has just been issued. This 
Company, it should l^e explained, has been 
formed with the object, mainly, of con- 
ducting a purely farming business on the 
most advanced lines. Tt is the owner of 
10,000 acres of farming lands distributed 
The headquarters are at Offchurch 
Bury, near Leamington, where the Eesearch Station is 
situated. A unique feature of the . entoi'prise, howTver, is 
the recognition of the advantages that are likely to be gained 
from scientific knowledge and research when applied to agri- 
culture. The report relates to the activities of a staff of scien- 
tific men who, under the direction of Dr. Crowdher, late 
"Professor of Agricultural Chemistry at Leeds and a well-known 
authority on nutrition, are engaged in original research in 
folly-equipped laboratories in Offchurcli, Bury. It must not 
be thought, however, that the Company’s motives are merely 
selfish. The intention is that such good as may result from 
the labours of the scientific staff shall be freely available to 
all, and advisory services are also offered free of charge to agri- 
culturists. In this first report, naturally, one does not expect 
to find more than a record of the commencement of investiga- 
tions. Sufficient is stated, however, to justify confident antici- 
pations for the future, particularly in relation to plant breeding, 
for the Company has been fortunate in securing the services of 
Capt. H. Hunter, whose success in plant breeding under the 
Irish Agricultural Department was noteworthy — especially in 
lelation to barley. There has been no precedent for such 
Baiightened enterprise since Sir John Tjawes founded the world- 
laboratory at Eothamsted. If the OffehuiTh, Bury, 
gtatibn acMoves even a tithe of the success of its predecessor, 
the agricultural community will have good causd'for gratitude. 
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THE WORK OF THE ROTHAMSTED 
EXPERIMENTAL STATION, 1918-20-^ 

E, J. Eussell, D.Sc., P.E.S., 

Director j Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The object of the Eothamsted Experimental Station is to 
obtain precise information about soils, fertilisers and the growth 
of crops in health and disease, and to put this knowledge into 
such a form that it can be used by experts, teachers and well- 
trained farmers. The work is carried out parti}’ on the farm 
and partly in the laboratory, with the pot culture house as a 
convenient bridge between them. No positive recommendations 
wnuid be issued to farmers on the basis of pot culture work 
alone, because experience has shown that results obtained in 
pots may differ from those in the field; but the method is of 
great value to the investigator in enabling him to >sort out the 
more promising materials or possibilities wdth a view to trial on 
the larger field scale. 

The Work on the Farm. — The purpose of the farm experi- 
ments is : — (1) To increase the grow’th of crops; (2) To increase 
the health or vigour of the crop; and (8) To reduce the cost of 
production. 

Increased growth of crops can be brought about by the proper 
use of artificial fertilisers; but by themselves fertilisers would 
not suffice, and farmers at any rate are not likely to forget that 
-other factors are equally necessar}’. At Eothamsted constant 
stress is laid on the need for: — 

(a) Good cultivation, drainage and freedom from weeds; 

(h) Ample supplies of organic matter; 

(c) Sufficient lime to ensure freedom from sourness; and 

(d) Sufficient artificial fertilisers of the right kind, given 

at the proper time and in the proper quantity. 

Cultivation (with which is included drainage) is the most 
‘important of these for two reasons: without proper cultivation 
it is impossible to keep down weeds or to secure a satisfactory 
water supply, and unless it is well carried out all efforts to 
increase crop production are likely to fail. The introduction 
of the tractor has profoundly changed our ideas of wffiat is 
possible in the way of cultivation, and we do not yet know 
exactly what can be done even with our present imple- 
ments, while flie enterprise of some of the makers is 
perpetually leading to new modifications in the implements 

* For an account of tlie oarlier work see this Journal^ Vol, 

5pp. 497-507. 
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themselves, which still further extend the possibilities. 
Broadly speaking, the effect of the tractor has been to speed 
up all operations so much that work can now be done as a 
general rule that formerly could only rarely be attempted. 
Certain processes carried out at Eothamsted are described below* 

Autumn Cleaning of Stubbles. — "^'ery marked benefit has 
resulted from the cleaning of the stubbles wEich was carried 
out at Eothamsted in the autumn of 1919, 1920, and during 
the present year. Corn crops, as every farmer knows, are 
liable to infestation by weeds, and the stubble is apt to con* 
tain quantities of weed seed. At the same time there is often 
sufficient moisture in the soil at harvest time to allow the 
germination of weed seeds if the surface is broken up directly the 
crop is cut, but the moisture is rapidly lost if the land is left 
bare and unworked for a short time. So long as horses only 
were available it was impossible to carry out the necessary 
cultivation quickly enough, but with the tractor the requisite 
speed is obtainable and the land can be broken up. As an 
example, Harpenden Field of BO acres, on the Eothamsted 
farm, had carried several corn crops during the War and was. 
very weedy in 1918; the weeds, how^ever, were much reduced 
by the stubble cleaning carried out with the tractor during 
and just after the harvest of 1919. Wheat was sown in October 
of that year and its stubble was cleaned in 1920; wheat again 
was sown in 1920 and remained to the end fairly free from 
weeds. The bare fallow or root crop that would have been 
necessary in the old days was dispensed with, and sufficient 
cleaning was effected in the autumn to bring the land back 
to a satisfactory condition. It is now hoped to be able to deal 
with the most serious of all the farm difficulties at Eothamsted 
— ^the Broadbalk wheat field — ^which has carried wffieat con- 
tinuously since 1843 and is distinctly foul. Messrs. Eansomes, 
Sims and Jeffries have lent a broadshare that can be worked 
by the tractor, and it is hoped that this will cope with the 
serious weeds on this field: it certainly made good work in 
breaking up the surface soil and cutting off the existing weeds. 

The second great advantage of the tractor is that it allows 
of subsoiling. Experiments during the past four years have, 
shown that subsoiling increases the crop of potatoes by about 
10 cwt. per acre, and also benefits the following wheat crop. 
Experiments made elsewhere show much greater gains from 
subsoiling wherever a plough sole has been allowed to form — 
a common occuTrence on the heavy lands of Essex. 
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Time of Sowing. — A further advantage of the tractor is that 
it enables cultivation to be pushed forward so rapidly in 
autumn as to allow winter corn crops to be sown early. There 
is no advantage in sowing too soon, but experiments have 
shown that on the Eothamsted land winter oats should go in 
during the first fortnight in October, and winter wheat during 
the second fortnight. With horse cultivation it was impossible 
to be right up to time, and the result was a certain proportion 
of poor corn crops which became badly infested with weeds. 

Chalking. — It is also found that the work of the tractor on 
heavy land can be considerably lightened by the use of chalk. ^ 
One of the fields is divided into three parts, two of which are 
chalked and the third unchalked. A dynamometer was 
attached to the tractor as it was hauling the plough across 
these strips. On the unchalked land the draw-bar pull was 
1,610 lb. for three furrows, and the speed per hour was 1.98 
miles; as soon as the plough entered the chalked strip the 
draw-bar pull fell to 1,425 lb. and the speed of working 
increased by 1 mile in 5 hours. This reduction in draw-bar 
pull means a considerable reduction in fuel and in wear and 
tear, while the additional speed is a valuable asset. 

Cultivation Implements for the Tractor.— The cultivation 
implements in common use were designed for the horse, and 
it by no means follows that they are equally suitable for the 
tractor, which is a very different agent. The ordinary trials 
are not entirely satisfactory from the farmers’ point of view; 
they are rather artificial. In practice cultivation is carried out 
to facilitate crop production, and the final test of the efficiency 
of a machine is the help that it gives to crop growth. At 
Eothamsted an attempt is made to carry out the test to give 
the farmer this information; the work of the implements is 
carefully observed over the whole of the growing period of the 
crops. The advantrige of this plan is that farmers have an 
opportunity of seeing the implements at 'work under practical 
farming conditions, and of judging the value of the work from 
the growth of the crop, which is after all the best criterion. 
Some of the largest and most important implement makers 
are co-operating and lend their implements free of charge,.' 

Supplies of Organic Matter in the Soil. — ^Eecent experi- 
ments emphasise the importance of having ample supplies of 
organic matter in the soil. Some of the older agricultural 
chemists tended to the view that artificial fertilisers- were tha 
chief source of fertility and that little more need be done ; if 

* Tliis Journal^ August, 1921, p, 419. 
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sufficient amounts of these were added. It is now known that 
the full action of artificial manures is exerted only when the 
conditions are satisfactory for the growth of plants. Organic 
matter as supplied by farmyard manure improves the condi- 
tions for the root crops, facilitating the production of tilth and 
increasing the water-holding capacity of the soil. It also 
improves the grovrth of clover. At Eothamsted recently it 
has been shown that farmyard manure causes less variation in 
yield from year to year than does artificial manure; further its 
use involves less risk of deterioration of soil when the course 
of cropping is abnormal. In the Broadbalk wheat field many 
of the plots have received a manurial treatment deliberately 
deficient in one or more essential constituents; in all the con- 
tinuous growth of wdieat may be regarded as abnormal cropping. 
In consequence soil exhausuion in most plots is manifested by 
a progressive diminution of the yield; the actual diminution is, 
of course, irregular owing to the varying seasons, but from a 
long series, such as that furnished by the Broadbalk experiment, 
comparable figures may be obtained representing the mean 
value by which the yield, in bushels per acre, decreases in each 
year; these figures measure the mean annual diminution. This 
result is set out in Table I, where the results of continuous 
wheat growing are given. See also Pig. 1. 


Table 1. — Comftarieon oj Farmyard v:lth ATtifi.cial Mamvj'es 
(R, A. Fisher), Broadbalk Field, Continuous Wheat, 
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The meaning of the result is that farmyard manure is more 
dependable than other fertilisers, though it is not capable of 
giving as good 5 delds in favourable seasons as a properly- 
balanced mixture of artificials. 

This is not the place to discuss the scientific reasons for 
these various effects; a good deal of work is being done at 
Eothamsted and elsewhere to elucidate them, and until they 
are fully known it will be impossible to understand completely 
the best way of using farmyard manure. Tn the meantime 
there is another and far more urgent problem : how can the 
supply of farmyard manure or similar materials be increased? 

Two general methods are being studied at Eothamsted. The 
first, which might be called the anti- waste method, consists 
in cutting down the wastage from farmyard manure, which is 
still unfortunately very considerable. The available quantity 
of manure could be much increased by better making and 
better storage : both making and storage can be improved by 
keeping the manure under cover, and by proper adjustment 
of litter to the amount of nitrogen in the animals’ excretions. 

Frequent reference has been made in this Journal to the 
necessity for better protection of the manure heap, and 
farmers realise the advantage of providing this. The question 
of adjusting the litter to the manure, however, has only 
recently been studied. It is found that there is a proper pro- 
portion of straw to urine, and if this is exceeded wastage 
results. If the straw is insufficient for the amount of nitrogen 
in the excretions, some of the nitrogen is lost; while if the 
straw is in excess, the manure will not “ make ” properly 
and the soil derives less benefit than it should. Experiments 
have shown that 1 ton of straw can be used for every 100 lb. 
of digestible protein in the animals’ food. As a rule, however, 
the excretions are too concentrated and some added water is 
also necessary. When these proportions are maintained, 
satisfactory rotting of the straw proceeds rapidly, and the 
losses of nitrogen are at a minimum. Under these ideal 
conditions manure at Eothamsted has rotted down to half its 
weight without loss of nitrogen. 

The second method consists in actually increasing the 
amount of farmyard manure or similar substances on the farm. 
This could be done by increasing the head of live stock on the 
farm, assuming the economic situation justified such a course. 
Farmers are thoroughly familiar with this possibility and it 
need not therefore be further discussed. 
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At Eothainsted considerable attention is being paid to the 
possibility of substitutes for farmyard manure. In a recent 
aiticle ill this Journal^ Messrs. Richards and Hutchinson 
described the work in the laboratories on the decomposition of 
straw by artificial means, whereby a substance is produced 
resembling farmyard manure. The results obtained with this 
product on the light land at Woking are quite promising, and 
the method is being developed. The conditions necessary for 
the decomposition are fortunately obtainable on the farm; 
Iliey are proper air and moisture supply, suitable temperature, 
freedom from acidity and the addition of proper proportions 
of soluble nitrogen compounds. 

A second method of increasing the supply of organic matter 
on the farm is by the use of green manuring. Attempts were 
'made at Rothamsted to develop this method some years ago, 
but as the only implements then available were those worked 
1)y horses it was not found possible to sow a catch crop after 
the hanmst, and without this, green manuring is hardly an 
economic possibility. With the tractor, however, greater 
rapidity is possible, and for the last two seasons it has been' 
possible to sow green crops immediately after harvest and to 
obtain a certain amount of growth before ploughing in. The 
oats of 1920 grown in this waj’ were an excellent crop. 

The third possibility is to obtain manure from sewage.. An 
extensive experiment has been carried out at Rothamsted 
during the last three years, showing that the new method 
known as the “ activated sludge ” treatruent gives a fertiliser 
of high value, very considerably l:)etter than anything yet 
obtained. The method is effective so far as purification is 
concerned, and yields in addition this useful fertiliser. 

■ The Ca-rowth of Glover. — As clover is such an important ci'op 
in arable husbandry, it has received particular attention during 
the past two years at Rothamsted, and the work is being 
extended. The significance of the crop lies in the fact that it 
not only yields valuable hay, but greatly enriches the soil in 
organic nitrogen compounds which markedly benefit the suc- 
ceeding crops. It is one of the most difficult crops to grow 
well, and few farmers would claim that they obtain satisfactory 
yields as frequently as they wish. The difficulty arises from 
the fact that the plant depends for success on the activity of 
' ^certmn bacteria 'in' its 'roots, and the conditions must therefore 
be favourable both to the plant and to the organisms. 
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Experiment sho\\^s that the clover crop may be benefited by 
four means : — 

(1) Improvement in the method of sowing, to give the seed- 

ling a good chance of establishing itself; 

(2) Dressing of ground limestone or chalk; 

(8) Application of phosphates, and, vrhere iiecessary, potash 
before sowing; 

(4) The use of farmyard manure. 

In some of the Eothamsted experiments the weights of the 
young plants at the time^of cutting the barley were: — 

Yoiing 




clover plants. 

Barley. 



(cwt. per acre). 

(cwt. per acre). 

No manure ... 

... 

4-8 

21*2 

Slag' and lime 


iVl 

31-7 

Superphosphate and 

sulphate 

of 


potash ... 

11*2 

26'1 

Farmyard manure ... 

... 

10*3 

28*2 

Superphosphate and 

farmyai 

■d 


manure... 

... 

... 15*0 

26*5 


The effect of farmyard manure is so important that it is 
being studied in detail in- the bacteriological laboratory: so 
far the results indicate that some of the constituents of farm- 
yard manure have a special action on the organisms in the 
nodules of the clover roots. For other results see Fig. 2. 

Sufficiency of Lime. — Farmers throughout the country 
realise the necessity for applying lime to their soil, and fre- 
quent inquiries are made at Eothamsted as to the proper 
amounts to use, the relative advantages of lime and limestone, 
etc. Laboratory methods have been devised to enable agricul- 
tural chemists to deal with inquiries of this kind, and attempts 
are constantly being made to improve upon them. At present 
chemists can advise farmers only in a general way as to the 
need for lime, and it rarely happens that a reliable, straight- 
forward recommendation can be made on the basis of analysis 
alone. 

The Proper Use of Artificial Pertilisers.— When cultivation 
has been properly done, sufficient farmyard manure or proper 
substitute applied, and adequate cai*e exercised in the selection 
of suitable varieties of crops, then the farmer can hope to 
derive the greatest possible benefit from artificial manures. 
It is, however, necessary for him to know three things 
(a) the proper Inixture to use, (&) the proper amount to apply 
per acre, and (c) the best time for application. Nothing short 
of direct field experiments gives the necessary information 
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and it is by no means easy to discover the proper mixture. Years 
ago it was thought that the problem could be solved merely by 
ascertaining the ash constituents of the plants and making up 
a manure corresponding thereto; it is now known that no such 
short cut is possible. A competent chemist could prepare no fewer 
than 6,000 different brands of potato fertiliser, each useful 
under certain conditions. Field trials alone enable one to 
decide which of all these is the best in any given case. In 
practice it would be impossible to test them all; it is aLso 
unnecessary, since there are certain guiding principles which 
give a very fair idea of the type of fertiliser needed. Pro- 
longed field experiments are needed to establish these 
principles, but in the end this is the shortest method of pro- 
cedure, since without this knowledge we can do little but guess 
the proper mixture to use. It is not possible to make a short 
and simple summary of the results, but a discussion of them 
from the farmers’ point of view is given in the writer’s 
‘‘ Manuring for Higher Crop Production.”^ 

The proper amount to apply can be determined only by 
experiment, and this has proved more difficult than was 
expected. It was at first thought — the idea was started by 
the famous Grerman chemist Liebig — ^that the larger the dress- 
ing of manure the larger would he the crop; or in other words, 
that, up to a certain point, the crop yield was proportional to 
the quantity of manure added. It was subsequently found, 
however, that this was not the case. The next idea came much 
later from another Grerman chemist, Mitscherlich; it is to the 
effect that fertilisers exert their greatest action when used 
in small quantities, and that they show less and less action as 
the dressing increases. This, if true, would justify low farm- 
ing as being the most likely to give maximum profits. The 
Eothamsted experiments indicate, however, that this is not 
correct. The .effect of small dressings is found to be less than 
that of larger ones; the most profitable procedure therefore 
is to use moderately large dressings rather than too small a 
quantity of artificials per acre. A bold policy is probably best.t 

The question of the size of the dressing, is inti- 

Cambridge Tniversity Press., 1917. 

f TMs resiilt is at variance with one that has been obtaine cl in the United 
States of America. Prof. Warren, of Ithaca, informs the; writer that farmers 
, there obtain good results, and he is inclined to think their best proportionate 
results, from such small inanurial dressings as 4 Ih. nib-ogen (equivalent to 
20 lb. salphfttb of ammonia), and 20 lb. of pbosphoric acid (170 lb. 26 per cent, 
saperphosphate) pef tere. The cause of these differences would form an 
interesting subject bt inquiry. 
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mately bound up with the time of application. Many farmers 
are too late in their application of top dressings to cereal crops, 
delaying until the plant has passed the stage Yvhen it can make 
full use of the material supplied; it then develops a dark green 
growth liable to rust, and a straw that tends to lodge. The 
figures obtained at Bothamsted are : — 

Increase in wheat crop, 1920, from spring dressings of sulphate 
of ammonia and superphosphate . 



Grain- 

—bushels per acre, j 

! 

Straw — cwt. per acre. 

Date of application 
of manU'C, 

Feb. 10. 

March 6. 

May 10. 

Feb. 10. 

March 6. 

May 10. 

Single dressing 

Nil 

0*9 

2'7 

2-7 

6*9 ' 

9-4 

Double dressing 

7*0 i 

1 

— 

3 7 

1I'7 

I • 

12 7 


The single dressing gave no appreciable increase in grain 
and only a few cwt. of additional straw, while the double 
dressing gave no less than 7 ])ush. of grain and 12 cwt. of 
straw when applied at a safe and suitable time. In view of the 
great practical importance of this work arrangements have 
been made for continuing it on a larger scale. 

Diseases of Plants. — No reliable estimate can be made of the 
losses of farm crops due to disease, but they must be con- 
siderable. It is improbable that farmers could adopt the 
individual treatment accorded to plants by gardeners; other 
methods must be sought. Some diseases are due to insects, 
some to fungi or various other causes. Separate laboratories 
are being set up at Rothamsted for the study of insects and 
fungi, but no detailed account of the work can be given as it 
is still in its early stages and has not yet developed sufficiently 
to justify application on the farm. In the entomological 
laboratory Dr. Imms is trying to ascertain what substances 
will attract insects. Beer and cane molasses proved very 
effective as baits for traps; ordinary alcohol was of little use. 
When, however, alcohol was mixed with a small quantity of 
acetic, butyric or valerianic acid it became highly attractive. 
Other work in this laboratory relates to the common bean 
aphis. This insect goes through a remarkable life history, 
and it spends part of its time on plants such as shepherd’s 
purse, docks, &g., which occur on most farms in sufficient 
quantity for the purpose. Different varieties of beans vary in 
their susceptibility to attack, and the possibility of finding or 
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producing varieties which would be relatively immune to this 
pest is being investigated. In the mycological laboratory 
important work is being done on the killing of fungus spores 
and on Wart Disease of potatoes. 

Work for llie Future. — In the foregoing account reference 
has been made only to problems of immediate interest to 
farmers. At an Experimental Stcition, however, it is always 
necessary to look to the future and to conduct investigations 
which, while of no immediate practical application, show possi- 
bilities for the future. 

Some of the most interesting work is in connection with the 
population of micro-organisms inhabiting the soil. The farm- 
yard manure and the green manure put into the soil are not 
really agents of fertility, but only raw materials out of which 
fertility is manufactured. The wnrk is done by myriads of 
micro-organisms, some useful to the farmer, some not, many 
of them taking their toll of the valuable plant food in the soil. 
The nitrates they make are indispensable for the growth of 
plants, but some of them seem to take up nitrates themselves 
and thus compete with plants. At Eothamsted enough nitrate 
was produced on one plot in a single day to produce a 5-qr. 
crop of wheat, but it had all been removed — presumably taken 
up by organisms — before the end of the day so that the farm 
gained no advantage from the process. With fuller knowledge 
it may be possible to control this population and make it serve 
the farmer just as horses, sheep and cattle do; but w^e are a 
long way from that yet. 

Finally, an attack is being made on a ranch more difficult 
problem. The growTh of a crop is like the movement of a 
motor car; it cannot progress without a continuous supply of 
energy. In the case of the growing crop this energy comes 
from the sunlight. The plant as we grow it is not a very 
efficient transformer; a crop) of wheat in England utilises only 
about half of one fer cent, of the energy that reaches it. During 
the last 80 years the growth of plants has been improved, thus 
increasing their efficiency as utilisers of energy, but we are 
still far from the 85 per cent, utilisation which the motor 
engineer has attained. Whether such high utilisation is 
possible cannot be said, but it is important to try any methods 
that seem to offer hope of advancement. Careful tests have 
been made of the effect of high tension electric discharge on 
crop growth; of the electrical and other treatment of seeds; 
of the effect of radium ores; of stimulating substances such 
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as boric acid; and of other plans which have been proposed 
for improving crop growth. Some of these offer a certain 
amount of promise, others do not; none of them is yet in a 
stage to recommend to farmers. In reporting on these new 
ideas it is often necessary in fairness to the farmer to insist 
that they are not yet ripe for practical application. Yet it 
is always hoped that inventors will not be discouraged but 
will go on and try again, for it is only by steady and persistent 
effort in face of repeated failure that success will finally be 
attained, and that agriculturists can hope to make progress 
comparable wfitb that of engineering and of the chemical 
industry, 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW. 

Descriptions have been given in articles in previous issues 
of this Journal of the manner in which the .IMini-slry and the 
Horticultural Industry generally have been co-operating 
with the “ Daily Mail,” in order to secure the successful 
organisation of this great Show, which was held at the Crystal 
Palace from the 28th October to 5th November, 1921. The 
Show w^as formally opened by The Et. Hon. Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen, M.P., Minister of Agriculture. 

Sh Arthur Griffith-Boscaiven, in opening the show, said that 
probably never before had there been such a show of fruit in 
the history of the world. He washed at the outset to recognise 
the energy, the generosity and the support of the Proprietors 
of the “ Daily Mail ” in enabling the Exhibition to be held. 
He recognised that the “ Daily Mail ” had performed a great 
Imperial service. Continuing, the Minister said : The history 
of the Exhibition is this. We at the ilinistry and the principal 
commercial fruit growers have been anxious for some time 
to improve and extend the cultivation of fruit in this country. 
For that purpose a number of local exhibitions in the principal 
fruit-growing districts, especially at Maidstone in Kent, 
Worcester in the West Midlands and Wisbech in the Eastern 
Counties, have been held in recent years, and those exhibitions 
have done a great good in bringing the growlers together and 
letting them coihpete against each other, but it was thought 
there should be something bigger than these exhibitions, that 
the persons in these districts should not compete merely 
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jigaiiist each other, i)nt that diRtrictR shonid compete, and we 
were organising such an Exhil)ition vrhen the “ Daily Mail 
came along and suggested something on an ea:cn bigger scale, 
and that was The Imperial Fruit Show. To-day we have an 
Exliibitioii not only of the British Isles hut of the Empire. I 
wish more could be represented, but as it is our Empire exhibits 
are chiefly from Canada, our oldest Dominion. It would have 
been better if South Africa, Australia, and Tasmania could 
have competed, but they are in the Southern Hemisphere — 
their spring is our autumn — and it is impossible, therefore, to 
arrange such an exhibition. Here, at all events, you will see 
the very best of the Old Country competing on even terms with 
the best of the great Hew Country — Canada.” 

The Exhibition here is a very remarkable one. Ten 
thousand packages of apples from the United Kingdom and 
Canada. Three thousand pounds worth of prizes. Exhibitions 
in Packing and Grading, and Cider Making Demonstrations. 
All these we can see here, and there is a great deal to learn.” 

“I am here to open this Exhibition as the responsible 
Minister of Agiicultiire. I am Minister for a great many 
things, ineliiding horticulture and fruit growing, which form 
an indispensable part of the great industry of agriculture. 
We reolise that horticulture is a most important depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture. First of all it is the 
class of agiiculture where you get the most intensive culti- 
vation, and •where you get the very best possible out of the 
land. It employs people possessing a great deal of skill and 
technical knowledge, and is therefore a very highly specialised 
industry. Secondly, it employs the greatest possible amount of 
labour on the land, and one of the most important things at 
the present time is the keeping of the people on the land. 
Thirdly, horticulture — frnit-growung — ^produces very necessary 
artieles of liimuin food. ‘ An apple a clay keeps the doctor 
away/ and the more consume the better for the health of 
the community. What I want to see is this: not. only more 
apples consumed but more fruit generally. I also’ want to see 
more fruit grown here, and the fruit that we cannot grow here 
I want to see imported from the British ' Empire and not from 
foreign countries.” 

' The latest, figures'^ give an area of about 220,000 acres 
tinder fruit. Of that area 150,000 acres ^'ew apples. We 
might" estimate the apple crop at about^ 450,000 tons, but, 

* Iq, iBgl&ai' Wales. 
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during the year ending 30th September, 1921, we imported 
267,000 tons, the greater pai*t of which was imported not 
from the British Empire but from foreign countries. I want 
to see a greater production here and a greater consumption, and 
I w^ant to see imports drawn from wuthin the British Empire. 
I want to see Britain and the British Empire as self-supporting 
as possible. Now the fact is that for many years w^e neglected 
fruit-growing in this country, but now' I am glad to say w'e pay 
more attention to it.” 

' ' A good many years ago (in 1904) I was appointed chairman 
of a committee to inquire into the fruit industry, and w'e recom- 
mended at that committee a special department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture to deal with fruit. We now have that Depart- 
ment, and in Mr. W. G. Lobjoit and Mr. H. V. Taylor, the 
Controller and Deputy Controller, I possess two of the most- 
efficient officers that any Ministry can have. We recommended 
an advisory committee. We have it, appointed by the 
leaders of the commercial fruit growing iiidiistiy. We recom- 
mended also a committee for the scientific side of horti- 
eiiitiire for looking into insect pests and how^ to overcome 
them. We have now" the Pathological Laboratory at 
Plarpenden, the Eesearch Stations at Bristol, East Mailing, 
the Lea Valley, Campden, and other places, and important 
work is being done at all these Stations. It was recommended 
that we should pay more attention to packing and grading, 
and there can be no doubt about it that w"e lose great deal by 
not attending to that matter. If only our growers will pay 
more attention to grading and packing they will be able to 
Bupplj" the home markets in this country much more regularly 
than they do, and the public wdll buy more apples than thev' 
do at present.” 

” Another point is, that though we grow- the very liest apples 
we grow" too many varieties. We wrint to standardise, so that 
we can send up week after w'eek large (|uantities of aiqdes alike 
in type and character. I am not asking for legislation. I do not 
think legislation is required, nor do I think my advisers in the 
Horticulture Division w"Ould advise legislation. It is by 
educating the public opinion and l)y scientific analysis of things 
that the trade will learn and the light will spread. Lastly, 
we said there must be more facilities for obtaining land on 
terms fair to the^owner and to the market gardener for this 
purpose in this country. Last year I had a share in the 
Agriculture Act and the adoption in it of wmat is called the 
' Evesham Custom.' ” 
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The Exhibition was visited by H.E.H. Prince Henry, who 
displayed great interest in the exhibits of apples, in the demon- 
strations of grading and packing, and cider making. Eepre- 
seiitatives of many other coiintries visited the Show, notably 
those from Egypt and Holland. 

Jufiging. — The judging of competitive exhibits of fruit, even 
when a few judges only are engaged, is at all times a somewhat 
difficult matter, and the employment of a large number of 
judges such as was necessary in the ease of a show of this 
magnitude rendered it necessary to lay down certain rules for 
their guidance, in order to secure uniformity of judging. Each 
judge was supplied wdth a score card on which to record the 
marks aw^ardecl to each exhibit. The score card read as 
follows: — 


Frifit , — Best coniraereial size 

Colour, linisb, skin quality 

CoDclition : — Soundness, firmness, freedom from blem- 
islj, flavour quality of apple 

Uniformity of colour and size 

FueJdnff , — Qu al ity o f pack 

General appearance of entry 


10 

15 

25 

15 

30 

5 

100 


The Vv^ork of the judges ^vas organised by Mi\ H. Y. Taylor, 
Deputy Controller of Horticulture, who a?ked the judges to 
accept the term “ best commercial size ” as the size normal 
to the variety. The judges were also asked not to aw-ard extra 
points for any colouring which might have been specially 
developed for exhibition purposes. It will be observed that the 
score card includes the expression ‘‘ flavour quality of apple.’' 
This is a imique feature in a British score card, but its import- 
ance is so great that its omission in the past is not easily 
explained. 

The work of judging occupied three days, and on account of 
the high standard of many of the exhibits, the task ' was 
extremely d,ifliciilt, and in many cases before a decision could 
be reached it was necessary to turn the apples out of their 
boxes. It is very satisfactory, however, that in every case with 
one exception a decision was arrived at by the judges them- 
selves. The one case on which an agreement could not be, 
reached was in Class II of the British Empire Section. The 
flrst ' prize in this section was awarded by the judges, but on 
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the second prize a sharp division of opinion arose. The class 
was judged by three English and three Canadian judges. 
Failing agreement between the judges, the matter was referred 
to an umpire. 

The list of prize winners is particularly interesting and 
instructive to all who are interested in apple growing, but 
space will only admit of the incluvsion here of the awards in 
the British Empire Section. 

British Empire Section. 

Glass 1. 20 boxes of any dessert variety. 

1st prize. H. A. YVIiifireii, Hovrnhall, nr. lloss. Herefordshire. 
(Cox's Oranpe Plppui.) 

2nd Pobert Stark, Crestoii, Br. Columbia. (Cox' s Orange 

Pippin.) 

3rd Okanagan United Growers, Ltd., Vernon. B.C... 

Canada. (Jonathan.) 

Class II. 20 boxes of any culinary variety. 

1st prize. Spalding and District Bulb Growers* and Market 
Gardeners’ Assocn., Spalding. (Xewton Wonder.) 

2rjd „ Hubert M. Cobb, Cathedral Cbaml)e.»’H, Hocliester, 
Kent. (Bvamleg Seedling.) 

3rd .. Ontario Fruit Growers' Assoeu., Toronto, Out. 
(Greenhtg.) 

It will be seen tliat the Cox’s Orange Pippin, whether 
growm at home or in Canada, proved supreme as the best 
dessert apple. 

Packing. — Exhibitors w^ere not instructed to use any special 
pack for their apples, but it was generally anticipated that as 
this was a commercial show^ tlie diagonal pack would be used 
for boxed fruit. It is perhaps safe to say that most exhibitors 
did place the apples on their side, but in most sections apples 
packed ‘ eye up ’ w^ere to be seen, while in the Overseas 
Sections ‘ stem up ’ vras the popular pack. A striking feature 
was the number of examples of the ‘ off set ’ pack. This 
pack displays the fruit to advantage, but unless the stems are 
properly clipped they seriously injure the sides of the 
fruit in the box. This injury vras apparent even wdiile judging 
was in progress, and became more prominent towards the end 
of the Show. Experience alone can decide which pack is the 
most suitable for British varieties of apples, but there is a 
general impression that the safest way is to use the diagonal 
pack, placing all the apples lengthwise. 

The importaBce of size selection to secure a good presentaition 
of the pack is one that should be borne in mind by all 
exhibitors. This was illustrated by the prize winning exhibits 
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in which the apples had been selected so that they fitted close 
together in the pack. 

G-radiEg and Packing Demonstration. — At a special stand 
Idiessrs. Whiting and Turnhiill, two of the Ministry’s Inspectors, 
assisted by Mr. Woods, gave daily denionstrations in grading 
and the box packing of apples. The demonstration was opened 
by Lady Grif&th“BoscrAven, and throughout the Show great, 
interest was taken in this section. Nnnierons inquiries received 
made it evident that gimvers are really anxious to familiarise 
themselves vntli this system of presenting apples for market. 

Seientiflc Exhibit.— At another stand the Ministry staged 
educational exhibits. The section contributed by the Long 
Ashton Research Station showed the results obtained in fruit 
breeding by the Station, and the results of iiirestigations into 
vr.rions diseases adteeting fniit trees. The chemical analyses 
of samples of soils suitable for fruit growing were also 
exhibited. The Fruit Preserving Station at Chipping. Campden 
sent an excellent exhibit of preserved fruit and vegetable?, and 
the technical processes were explained by Miss Watson to 
numerous enquirers. The East Mailing Station dealt with the 
highly important question of stocks and their influence on the 
fruiting of different varieties. Exhibits were also staged illus- 
trating the natural habit of growTli of the different varieties of 
apples, and the need for adopting pruning method.^ to suit the 
variety and the purpose for which the tree is growm. A 
valuable section of the Ministry’s exhibit was that sent by the 
Pathological Laboratory at TTarpenden. Cases were displayed 
eontiiiiiiijg very beaiitifullv produced models of insect and 
fungus pests of fruit trees. Collectively, the Ministry’s exhil)}! 
■was highly appreciated, and the officers in attendance dealt with 
a large number of inquiries. 

Cooking Demonstration, — Although in Canada there are over 
I'OO recognised ways of cooking <ap])les, in this country the apple 
appears on the table in only a few dishes. The need for 
^ educating the public in the various ways in which the apple 
can be presented on the table w^as , realised by the 'National 
Federation of Fruit and Potato' ,■ Trades’. Associations, who 
arranged for demonstrations to be given by the ATarshall School 
, of Cookery. The demonstration wras opened by Lady Floud, 
out: the necessity for a larger consumption of apples 
ia this; edimtrj-alike in ‘the interest of the public health and in 
the provision of 'a ; wider market for the growers’ produce. 
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Cider Making Demonstration*— The National Association of 
Cider SXakers, in conjunction with Professor Barker, Director 
of the Fruit and Cider Institute, Bristol University, arranged 
for daily dGinonstrations in cider-making to show the general 
public how this delicious home-made “ wine is produced. 

Overseas Exhibits. — ^Most of the varieties shown wore dual 
purpose apples, ke., they are suitable both for desseil and 
culinary purposes, Northern and King being notable 

examples, both of wdiich were exhibited in perfect condition. 
There were few purely culinary varieties, the principal being 

Greening.” These dual purpose apples w^ere all of even 
size, securing a great measure of uniformity. Ah these applevH 
have been successful in the home markets, it may be necessary 
for growers to consider seriously wdiether the great degree of 
specialisation which in the British Section w^as manifest by 
the very large Bramley’s and the small Cox’s is either necessary 
or wise. 

The wdiole section had a very pleasing appearance, and was 
educationally important as demonstrating the value of good 
presentation. 

The 'pxmount of interest taken by the public in the 
Show is instanced by the fnct that the total attendance 
during the eight days exceeded sixty thousand. The Show 
also stimulated interest in other towns. The National Associa- 
tion of Eetail Fruiterers and Florists organised a Shop Window 
Dressing Competition throughout the country during the week, 
and the displays most have been of considerable propaganda 
and educational value tending to increase the consumption of 
fruit, wFich was one of the purposes for v/hich the Show w^as 
held. 
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EGG-LAYING TRIALS^ ' 

J. W. Hijkst. 

Almost a quarter of a century has passed since the inception 
of egg-laying '' competitions/' as such, and it is but the bare 
truth to say that the subsequent remarkable development of the 
egg producing industry is to a considerable extent the outcome 
of the idea which originated wdth Mr. Holmes Tarn, one of the 
founders of the old Utility Poultry Club, to which practical 
effect w’as first given in the autumn of 1897. In that year the 
first competition in the wnrld was held at Northallerton, York- 
shire, where under the management of Mr. Simon Hunter 
twenty-eight pullets competed for prizes during a period of 
sixteen w^eeks. The beneficial influence of that small beginning 
ill England has since extended to every poultry-keeping country 
in the civilised world. It may be asked' : “ What are the benefits 
that result from egg-laying tests? " — to use the word that has 
now been generally adopted as being more suitable than 
'' competition." 

Improved Stock. — The principal outstanding good, so far as 
it affects the poultry industry generally, or, in other words, 
the whole body of poultry keepers, is the gradual, widespread 
leveliing-up of the laying qualities of the stock of the country. 
This is not to say that unprofitable fowls do not still exist to a 
very considerable extent, but that the increasing high fecundity 
that distinguishes egg-laying strains is effecting a gradual but 
sure improvement in the quality of the stock. 

Sittings of eggs, day-old chicks, and pullets, the product of 
breeding pens specially selected in accordance with records of 
actual performance, are annually distributed among the general 
body of poultry keepers to an ever increasing extent, x^mateiirs 
who have time and opportunity to engage in breeding operations 
on their own account are learning the value of the trap nest, 
and they are moulding their methods on the lines of the more 
skffled and experienced specialist breeders. In the aggregate 
this is an influence that is so far-reaching and so important that 
its ultimate effect cannot be estimated. Nevertheless, at this 
jurieture, after a., quarter of a century of testing and comparing 
we can at least appreciate the tendency by a recollection of the 
average egg yield ' twenty-five years ago. • 

liiereasmg Facilities.— It is evident that the benefits would 
not he BO generallv available but for the continuance of the 
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tests. Moreover, the tests are in themselves a perpetual adver- 
tisement and reminder of the benefits that accrue from strain, 
in contradistinction to breed. To this end the Press, both daily 
and technical, has lent its aid ungrudgingly, and in its monthly 
and anniuil reports has insistently emphasised the differences 
that may exist in the egg yield of birds of the same breed or 
variety, fed and kept in the same way and under equal 
conditions. 

In other words, the value of strain is being inculcated coii- 
tinuaJly in such a way that poultry keepers can hardly remain 
for long in ignorance of the fact that for egg-production it is a 
matter of the first importance to secure birds of good strain or 
proved family fitness. Further, it is by the same means that 
poultry keepers are enabled to get into touch with breeders of 
strains of proved prolificness. The published records of egg- 
laying performance make it possible for the public to compare 
results, and to familiarise themselves with the names of breeders 
whose birds are eonsistent in maintaining a relatively high level 
of prolificness. 

Without the holding of the tests and the publicity given to 
the results, the public would have no independent check upon 
the claims of breeders who offer pullets and cockerels, day-old 
chicks, or sittings of eggs for sale. It is to the egg-laying trials 
that the public must look for authoritative proof of the reliability 
of egg-laying strains, and the published records of their tests 
seiwe to safeguard the buyers of eggs or birds to a large degree 
against the iinscriipulous advertiser. 

Fosilios of Specialist Breeders. — This brings us to a brief 
consideration of the position of the specialist breeders — those 
whose work it is to produce and maintain the strains of highly 
prolific layers. Theirs is a very special and peculiar branch of 
the industry, the creation and continuance of which depends to 
a considerable extent upon the holding of egg-laying trials. The 
tests are to them at once an incentive and an advertisement. 
Without published records they wmild have less inducement 
to keep their stock up to the required level, and without the 
authoritative character of that publicity their fi.nancial rewards 
might be insufficient to recompense them for their skill and 
labour. 

Egg-laying tests are to the specialist breeders of the egg-laying 
strains, what fte fanciers' poultry shows are to the breeders of 
standard bred stock ; they keep their stock up to the mark and 
bring them, customers. This is, of course, the more directly 
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commercial influence of the tests, and is of primary importance 
to those most concerned — the comparatively^ few specialists. 
Important as it is to this group of producers it is necessary for 
others to bear in mind that the whole superstructure of the egg 
industry is also very directly influenced in the ways briefly 
indicated. The specialist breeders are essential to the continued 
development of the industry, inasmuch as they provide the 
sources of supply upon which the generality of poultry keepers 
depend, either directly or indirectly, for the maintenance of the 
prolific strains that serve to level-iip the egg yield of the country 
by improving the character of the stock as a whole. 

Essential Safeguards, — It follows from the foregoing that the 
futuj-e of the egg industry must depend very largely upon the 
safeguards that are imposed, in the form of rules and regula- 
tions. by those responsible for the conduct of egg-laying tests. 
The tests must be so hedged about with what may be called 
“ safety first ” rules that the best interests of the industry as a 
■whole — not of the specialists alone — are secured. Any 
tendency that is seen to be leading to ultimate harm must he 
cheeked at the earliest possible moment by the modification of 
laying test rules and regulations. That this is essential to 
permanence can scarcely be gainsaid. 

At the present time there are two such tendencies that are 
undoubtedly the cause of considerable anxietyTo those who have 
the b:‘ sting interests of the industry at heart. These are signs 
of weakness in stock, and lack of size in the egcs. Both threaten 
the fotiire of egg-laying strains and are inimical to the best 
interests of the industry as a whole. The question of weakness 
is obviously mainly referable to the breeders most nearly con- 
cerned, but the lack of size in the eggs may be very largely 
remedied by those who make the rules regulating the scores and 
awards. , 

, di should he sufficiently evident to breeders that the mere 
'' maintenanee of their strains, and certainly their improvement, 
'is, primarily dependent upon stamina and soundness of constitu- 
tion . Without these essentials the most highly fecund fowls in 
the, world cannot continue to perpetuate their kind, and without 
measure of permanence sti‘ain-maMng must fail of its 
object, Tlrd fecundity, vigour, and fertility are not incom- 
patib%. is a fact that has been established by exneriment under 
scientific control ; and to a, How any loss of breeding qualities in 
feeiwd strains, as 'the result of faulty , selection,' us to noiirl 
disaster. ' ■ ^ ' 
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E.cpiac0iiieiit of Bead Birds. — A way has been suggested by 
which controllers of laying tests may exercise a salutary influence 
on the maintenance of stamina and constitutional fitness. That 
is, by refusing to countenance any rule that permits breeders to 
replace any fowl that dies during a testing period. To permit 
any such replacement is held to encourage the taking of risks 
relative to the maintenance of vigour and vitality, and it may 
quite possibly benefit the breeder concerned in a w^ay that is 
undesirable — in view of the object of egg tests. Any rule with 
such possibilities would appear to be quite wrong in principle. 

An alternative method, for application in order to avoid 
penalising a breeder in the event of the death of a bird during 
8 test, was put forward by a speaker at the recent World's 
Poultry Congress. The method advocated involves the adoption 
of a different system of calculation, but however satisfactory 
this might be to the individuals concerned it would seem to evade 
the main point, which is the importance of imposing cheeks to 
degeneracy. 

Quality and Size of Eggs. — As regards the prevailing 
tendency to loss of size in the eggs there is more to be said. 
There is a very general opinion that it is time to formulate rules 
and devise means to secure and maintain the desired standard 
of weight and size in eggs, togethef with texture of shell and 
other qualities that, in combination with numbers, are most 
required. It is equally important, however, to bear in mind that 
none of these qualities can be maintained, even if they are 
attained, without the necessary vigour and character ip the 
stock. 

As illustrating the wide difference that may exist in weight, 
mention was made at a conference at the Harper Adams Agiicul- 
tural College last year of one pen of six birds laying 895 eggs, 
of which only 14 were under 2 oz. in weight, whereas another 
pen of six birds laid 939 eggs, of which 223 Avere under 2 oz. 
As the 2 oz. egg is the most popular for the breakfast table it 
is evident (in view of foreign eompetitioW that any method of 
valuation in la^ung tests that encourages approximation to this 
standard is preferable to a method of numerical scoring that 
would tend to the encouragement of the small egg. 

There are those who contend that market value would be the 
correct standard if pullets were the only egg producers; but as 
hens in winter %re not as a rule highly productive, and foreign 
imports are greatly reduced, the eggs of pullets secure an 
artificial value if judged by this standard. It is therefore argued 
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that the true test of value is the quantity of human food 
produced, subject to the approximation to standard size. The 
attainment of the ideal depends upon judgment in selection and 
mating, the time of hatching, and skill in rearing and feeding. 

The need is for numbers, plus quality and standard size. 
Allowance must obviously and quite reasonably be made for the 
normal size of pullets eggs (a little below standard requirements), 
but it is not at all desirable that birds producing a big number 
of very small eggs should be allowed to win in laying tests. 

Regulations for Scoring at Laying Trials.— In this connection 
it is of interest to note the regulations which govern the award 
of points for eggs laid at the important laying trials organised 
respectively by the National Utility Poultry Society in co-opera- 
tion with the Great Eastern Railway Co. at Bentley, and by the 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop. 

The National Utility Poultry Society’s regulations provide that 
eggs laid during the first four weeks of the trials, and weighing 
1| oz. or more; during the second four weeks those w^eigliing 
1||. oz. or more; and during the remainder of the test those 
weighing 2 oz. or more, are scored at unit value as first grade. 
Any eggs laid during those periods weighing less than the 
respective weights fixed for fii*st grade eggs, but not less than 
1| oz. are assessed as se&ond grade and scored at unit value. 
The number of second gi-ade eggs allowed to score for com- 
petition purposes is definitely limited, and eggs weighing less 
than oz. are not scored at all. 

Ttye Harper Adams College regulations provide that for pur- 
poses of valuation, eggs will be divided into first grade, to be 
valued at average market price, and second grade at average 
m.arket price less 25 per cent. First gi*ade eggs mvist score 
2 oz. or over throughout the trials. During the first Ifi \veeks 
of the trials, eggs weighing less than 2 oz. will be assessed as 
second grade, and for the remainder of the trials only those eggs 
weighing less than 2 oz. but not less than If oz. will be assessed 
m second grade. 

The object of these rules is to make due allowance for the 
normal lajing of small eggs in the early stages, but to penalise 
breeders wdiose birds do not lay larger eggs within a reasonable 

, period. 

Side Issues. — Apart from the main and most important pur- 
poses, of egg-laying trials, they have already ^been productive 
, of many results in coimeetion with what may be termed “ side 
issues,” that are of a 'very direct practical value to poultry 
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keepers as a whole. It often happens that the monthly or 
annual reports of the various tests contain more or less casual 
reference to matters of considerable interest, those who conduct 
such tests being in an exceptional position to make observations 
on matters affecting management generally. 

For example, during the drought this year attention w^as 
directed to the fact that a long continuance of dry weather is 
influential in causing a slight but general falling off in the weight 
of eggs during the period of high production, but when the rate 
of production is slower the size is more full}^ maintained, despite 
this influence. Again, the fact is emphasised that when penned, 
the best layers will use up the herbage in their runs more quickly 
than those that are less productive, thus emphasising the im- 
portance of vegetables in the dietary of laying stock. 

This latter fact has been further accentuated as a side issue 
arising out of the inclusion of a section in the eighth Irish egg- 
laying test, in which the birds were fed on dry mash and grain 
for the purpose of comparing the productive results with those 
of birds fed on wet mash and grain. It was found that, whereas 
the grass in the runs of the latter kept in reasonably good con- 
dition, the runs in the dry mash section were quite bare of grass 
by Christmas (the testing starting on 1st October), and that 
extra green food had to be given daily to the birds in this section 
to make good the deficiency;. 

Many similar instances of the practical educational value of 
laying tests, additional to the inculcation of the value of strain, 
could be given, and those who conduct and report on such tests 
could usefully amplify their notes on the many side issues that 
inevitably come under their notice, most of which have a more 
or less important bearing upon the economy of egg production. 

Experimental Extension. — Although the testing of strains for 
prolificness must remain the chief object, there are certain direc- 
tions in which the work may be extended with advantage, and 
the Hai’per Adams Agricultural College authorities are certainly 
justified ill regarding the Male Bird Progeny Test as a natural 
outcome and development of egg-lajung tests. In this direction 
there is an undoubted need for investigation, to discover the 
worth of male birds by their breeding behaviour, and the first 
aim of the College authorities is to obtain definite data from 
which provisional conclusions may be drawn. 

Meanwhile, ih may be noted that some interesting results have 
been secured at the Munster Institute in connection with the 
tests made by the Irish Department of Agriculture. The Depart- 
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inent purchased the best pen of pullets in the 1917-18 egg- 
lajiiig test and mated them with male birds bred from highly- 
prolific hens, with the result that not one of the pallets reared 
from this stock laid less than 200 eggs in the first year, one 
producing as many as 299 eggs. The chief point of interest, 
however, is the breeding record of the cockerels amoiig the 
progeny. Four of these cockerels bred the pullets that made up 
the pens which gained first, second, third, and fifth places at 
the conclusion of the eighth Irish egg-laying test which ended 
in x\ngiist, 1920. Further, the winning pen consisted of six 
daughters of the champion hen in the 1917-18 test. In the 
winter following the 1917-18 test the champion hen was mated 
to one of the males mentioned above, apd one of her pullets 
proved to be the champion layer in the last test with a record of 
287 eggs in eleven months — ^the period of the Irish tests. This 
pullet finished the year with a total of 809 eggs, and her dam's 
record was 811 eggs in 365 days. 

.4b extension in another direction is being made in the 1921- 
22 egg-laying test at the Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
in connection with which an experimental use of electric light 
in the houses is to be made in one section- This is a very 
desirable experiment in view of the several accounts of the 
successful application of light in inducing a higher egg yield 
that have been received from Ainerica. and the absence of 
authoritative data in this country. 

Whatever is said and done, the fact remains that the primary 
purpose of egg-laying trials is to prove the prolificness of strains, 
the value of their produce in respect to the size and quality of 
the eggs, and the constitutional fitness of the stock — a fitness 
that is not incompatible with high fecundity. Further, the 
continuance of authoritative tests is a commercial necessity, and 
is essential to the progress of the egg industry in this country. 
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AGRICULTURE BEHIND THE LINES 
IN FRANCK 

Lieut. -C oLOKEL J. H. Porrestbk Addie, G.B.E,, 

Late Colonel, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and late Deputy Director 
of Agricultural Production, G.H.Q., France, and 

Captain A. T. A. Dobson, 

Late Lieut. -Colonel, Hampshire Regiment, and late Assistant 
Director; Assistant Secretary, Mbiistry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

PAET II. — Up to the Armistice, and after. 

The previous article took the reader up to the somev^hat tragic 
termination of the agricultural undertaking in the region of Eoye. 
Before, therefore, dealing with the subsequent activities of the 
Directorate, after the great German advance in the spring of 
1918 had been brought to a standstill, some information as 
regards the progi’ess of the vegetable garden undertakings, which 
already existed throughout the area of the British x\rmy, may 
not be out of place. 

As explained in the first article, it had originally been 
intended that the Directorate should be responsible for super- 
vising all agricultural activities in France. Although, there- 
fore, the main undertaking at Eoye had absorbed most of 
the time and energy of the Directorate’s officers, time had 
nevertheless been found to take stock of all the lesser under- 
takings that already existed and to afford advice on the subject 
of the cropping of Army and other unit gardens, and generally 
to organise the provision of the necessary implements, seeds 
and manures required. 

At the time of the great German offensive, the total acreage 
of the vegetable gardens in the British Army zone, exclusive of 
the main undertaking at Eoye, amounted to 7,496 acres, of which 
at least 8,000 acres were devoted to potatoes. Another 7,000 
acres had been marked out for cultivation, although operations 
had not aetua% been started. A considerable proportion of the 
above acreage, especially in the areas of the Third and Fifth 
Armies, and later of the Second Army, was affected by the 
German advance, but over 4,000 acres still remained in a 
flourishing condition when that advance had spent itself. 

Until the military situation showed some sign of settling doWy 
it was naturally impossible to eortsider the future of the Direc- 
torate, or whether it had any future at all. For the moment, the 

0 . 
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possibility of undertaking a new agricultural venture similar to 
ttiat at Eoye was contemplated, and a visit was paid to the rich 
agrieiiltiiral country in the vicinity of Orleans, where suitable 
land could have been obtained. The need for all personnel for 
work on the lines of defence, and the necessity for the tractors 
being tuned up again after their long road journey from Eoye 
to Eoiien, however, resulted in any further 'project being aban- 
doned. 

In the meantime a new problem bad arisen. The German 
advance on the Amiens front was, as will be remembered, fol- 
lowed by a similar advance on the Second Army front in the 
neighbourhood of Ypres. As the result of both these advances, 
the French civilian population was forced to evacuate a large 
area which it had believed it could occupy indefinitely with 
safety. This area had in the ordinary course been planted, 
chiefly with wheat, and in due course would have yielded a rich 
harvest. 

The prospect of a world shortage of food could not be over- 
looked, and the French Authorities consequently did not view 
with equanimity the prospect of losing the harvest, even from 
the 200,000 acres which were involved. They accordingly began 
to urge on the British Authorities at G.H.Q. the importance 
of steps being taken to save the haiwest in this area, which had 
now become a Zone Interdite. 

It was finally decided that the Directorate should not be aban- 
doned, but should be retained in a curtailed form for the purpose 
of organising the harvesting of this area on a proper basis, and 
in June the Directorate was instructed to begin operations again. 
The French Government undertook to pay for the labour of 
haiwesting, to place their interpreters at the disposal of the 
British Authorities, and to allow the Directorate to use all avail- 
able agricultural machinery belonging to the evacuated civilian 
population wEich could be found in the area. Through the 
agency of the agricultural officers with each Army, large quan- 
tities of this machinery had been salved in the course of the 
retreat and collected into convenient dumps. 

The task, however, was not an easy one. As has already been 
indicated, the labour supplied in the first instance to the Direc- 
■torate and formed into agricultural companies had been drafted 
for operations in eoimeetion with the construction of defences, 
and preparations were by now already afoot for the great Allied 
offensive' wMeh was to terminate in the Armistice of November, 
1918. 'The' reconstruction of the Agricultural Companies' there- 
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fore for harvesting operations presented great difficulties » and it 
was not until the 13th August that it was possible to re-colleet 
sufficient personnel to form two of these companies. 

Then again the difficulties of actual harvesting w^ere almost 
insuperable. Manj^ rich areas were so overlooked by the enemy, 
that in many cases the work of harvesting could only be done 
under cover of darkness. Even where the W'ork could be done 
by day the workers were frequently shelled. Gas, too, was 
largely used by the enemy, with the result that the use of horses 
became almost impossible until the affected area had been cleared 
and the noxious fumes dissipated. 

Again, wffiile the corn was young, trenches had been dug, with 
their belts of protective wire, the whole of which disappeared 
from view^ when the corn came to maturity. These naturally 
proved tiresome obstacles when the cutting of the crop revealed 
their presence. 

The operations were full of incident. On the forward slopes of 
the Mont-des-Oats — that landmark so well-known to the British 
troops in France — harvesting w'as in full progress one night when 
a heavy hostile barrage was opened on the scene of the opera- 
tions. The N.C.Os. in charge quickly grasped the situation and, 
regardless of danger, unhitched all the teams from the machines. 
Men and horses were taken through the barrage to cover on the 
other slopes of the hill until the shelhng stopped, when work 
w^as resumed and the harvesting completed. 

In many localities the corn crop extended right up to and in 
advance of the front line trenches, and even in these cases, in 
order to save as much as possible, parties of men from units 
holding the front line voluntarily went out and with any imple- 
ment that came to hand, severed the ears of corn and sent them 
in sandbags to selected dumps on the returning ration wagons. 
No fewer than 150 bags of threshed wheat were saved by this 
method alone on one Corps front. 

One more incident may be recalled. A small area of corn 
near the front h*ne had to be cleared. The night was pitch dark, 
and the gimind was unfamiliar to the reapers. It was under 
such observation by the enemy by day that the result of one 
night's work would readily be apparent to the enemy on the next 
day and they would naturally take steps to prevent any further 
harvesting. It was essential, therefore, that the crop should be 
cut and removed gt one cutting. AU work had to be done by 
hand and every sheaf of corn as it was cut had to be carried to 
waiting wagons, on which it was taken to the back areas to be 
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stocked and dried. Seventeen men with scythes cut the six acres 
ill three hours — a record that it would be difficult to surpass 
even by clay, let alone under similar conditions. 

It was only the devotion to duty displayed by the harvesters 
on occasions like those referred to that enabled so much work 
to_ be done. 

. Early in August the great offensive began on the Amiens 
front, and as the advance progressed, the acreage to be harvested 
inCTeased, with the result that work w'as continuecl until late 
September. The wheat clung to the ear in a remarkable way, 
and the dry wnatlier in October helped to dry the newly-cut 
stooks. 

The total acreage harvested in Army Areas with the small 
personnel at the disposal of the Directorate amounted to over 
18,000 acres. The whole of the harvest in this area w^as stacked, 
thatched and, with the exception of a few stacks, eventually 
threslied by British labour. 

Before leaving this subject, attention is directed to one of the 
illustrations accompanying this paper (Fig. 3), which shown the 
actual harvesting operations in progress round a British 6-iii. 
howitzer located in its actual battle position behind-- the British- 
lines, and therefore liable to be in action at any moment. 

The nature of the great British offensive wns such as to inspire 
the feeling that as the Germans were cleared out of the occupied 
territory, they w'ere being cleared out for the last time. Conse- 
quently the way wns soon opened for the establishment of 
another G.H.Q, farm on the lines of that described in the first 
part of this paper. At the opening of their offensive, the Allies, 
as is now common knowledge, were inferior in numbers to the 
eneniy, the possibility of another winter in the field had to 
he reckoned with, and it was desirable that every comfort should 
he provided for the troops during this period. All this tended to 
hasten the Authorities at G.H.Q. in their decision as to a new 
undeiiaking. 

During August careful inspections were made with a view to 
the selection of a suitable area which could be cultivated with 
the least interference from the French civilian population. There 
were many considerations to be taken into account, such as 
transport - facilities, access to supply dumps, and a plentiful 
supply of water. There were areas in the Department of the 
Pas-cle-Calais which presented many advantages, but few sites 
possessed such unique features as the site ultimately selected, 
namely, the triangular' plateau lying in the fork of" the rivers 
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Ancre and Somniej east of the point where the two li^^ers con- 
verge at Corbie i The centre of the plateau more or less marked 
the limit of the great German offensive of 1918, from which 
they had now been finally forced back. 

This area was completely devastated, and the ruined villages 
scattered all over it offered no induceiiient to the French 
inhabitants to return. On the northern side was the broad 
gauge railway from Amiens to Arras, following the valley of the 
Ancre, wLile on the southern side transport facilities were 
.available by barge on the Somme canal. In addition, the area 
was richly served by trunk and lateral roads, not to mention the 
military railways which had been utilised for supplies during 
the year 1917. The French Authorities were willing to allow 
cultivation to proceed, and under certain decrees passed by the 
Ph’onch Government they were able to secure for the British 
military authorities what amounted to security of tenure. 

The flat top of the plateau comprising the area to be cultivated 
was some 1,500 to 3,000 yards wide and sloped away to the 
rivers lying to the north and south, either precipitately or in a 
series of terraces, a formation often found in a chalk country. 
•On the higher portions of the plateau, which was about 350 ft. 
ubove sea level, the land was a deep light loam, but on the 
slopes towards the rivers the soil became shallower and chalk 
was found at a very slight depth below the surface. 

There had been no water on the plateau itself prior to the 
■construction of water points by the Military Authorities, and this 
no doubt accounts for the fact that all the villages were to be 
found not on the high ground, but on the river banks, and 
thus at a much lower elevation. It w^as doubtless a matter of 
great difficulty, therefore, for the inhabitants to cart manure 
from the villages in the valleys, where it was available, to the 
upper lands. 

It is quite certain that the upper lands w^ere suffering from 
lack of manure. On the other hand, they were eminently suit- 
able for the growing of cereals and roots, such as potatoes and 
forage cro])s. Winter wheat had been the rule of the district, 
and there were many acres of excellent lucerne and clover crops 
which proved of great value for the horses. Moreover, some of 
the land had been ploughed for potatoes. 

In September the Directorate prepared for renewed operations 
on a large seale.*^ 

They were at this time still located at Le Toiiquet, whither they 
had returned after the German offensive had opened.’ They 
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continued to retain their headquarters at this point, where a 
large vegetable garden had been established, partly for 
experimental purposes, but an advance headquarters was opened 
early in October in one of the wrecked houses in the square at 
Corbie, which, as indicated above, lay at the junction of the 
Somme and the Ancre, at the foot of the hill leading to the 
plateau. 

The area wms at once divided into some 9 blocks, each con- 
sisting of about 2,000 acres, each in charge of a block commander, 
who, as a farmer, was responsible for its cultivation. Two of the 
original agricultural companies were collected and assigned to 
the work and were reinforced later by at least half of a third 
company. These companies were distributed over the 9 blocks, 
so as to ensure that there was a nucleus on each. Their head- 
quarters were located at two dumps situated at suitable distances 
along the main Corbie-Bray road, which practically bisected the 
whole area. From these two dumps the block commanders drew 
all their stores and supplies. 

Two Auxiliary (Petrol) Companies (Agricultural) were also 
allocated and from these were drawn the drivers and mechanics 
required to deal with the machinery which had been railed up 
from Eoiien. The headquarters of each of these companies 
w^as located within a reasonable distance of the railhead, touch 
being maintained betw^een these companies and the different 
blocks by motor transport. Apart from agricultural machinery, 
280 horses were available and a large quantity of agricultural 
implements had been salved from the French villages. 

The housing for the necessary personnel had to be specially 
constructed. By this time the British Army advance had 
penetrated far into the area hitherto occupied by the enemy. 
The British farm at Corbie was, therefore, one of the only large 
mstallations between the base depots and the advancing army. 
The length of the lines of communication was therefore very 
considerable, and every effort had to be made to obviate the 
sending on from the base of heavy stores like huts, except for the 
use of the advancing troops. Fortunately, the area selected for 
cultivation contained stores of every kind. 

Here was a derelict aerodrome with the canvas of the hangars 
flapping in the breeze; here was a stranded tank; here an 
ammunition dump containing shell of any size up to 9-in. or 
more. Here again were huge collections of empty ammunition 
boxes. 

The const ruction therefore of suitable hutments both for men and 
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horses only required a little imagination. Field-gun ammunition 
boxes, made to hold 4 shells and their cartridge cases in one, 
when filled with earth made a very suitable and stable material 
with which to construct the sides of a hut, and there was no 
lack of corrugated iron for the construction of the roof. 

In a very short time therefore layouts for the various hutted 
camps were prepared, and construction went forw^ard rapidly, 
and before long a series of camps was completed, with ail 
accessory buildings, roadways and paths and even, in some cases, 
adorning shrubs. The importance of these camps will be 
appreciated later. 

The first duty that fell to block commanders was to survey 
their respective blocks with a view" to seeing how much land could 
be ploughed straight aw^ay without any preliminary preparation, 
and to get tractors put on to such areas without delay. As 
regards the remainder, the wnrk of clearing was handed over 
to companies of German prisoners of war. 

As has already been intimated, across the plateau, roughly 
from north to south, ran the front line marking the limit of 
the German offensive of 1918. Here w-ere two front trench 
lines with all their reserve lines and communication trenches. 
Naturally these were somewLat more numerous on the British 
side of the lines, namely, on the defensive side. Moreover, all 
trenches w"ere protected by heavy belts of wire of varying thick- 
nesses and there were, in addition, innumerable strong points 
which were even more heavily protected. 

The w"ork of preparing the ground for cultivation did not there- 
fore consist merely in filling in trenches, but involved the tearing 
up and stacking at suitable points of all the wire and other 
obstructions w’hich encumbered the ground. Even w^hen the 
ground had been cleared, the troubles were not at an end. 
There were many localities in the area w-here, either bn account 
of the existence of concealed enemy battery positions or suspected 
dug-out systems, the shelling by the heavy British artillery had 
been intense. The type of shell used was an armour-piercing 
variety with a delay action fuse, intended to destroy dug-outs 
at some distance below the ground level. Where no dug-out 
existed the shell merely penetrated to. a considerable depth and 
then exploded. The result was .that, owing to the depth to 
which the shell had gone, the force of the explosion merely 
formed a suhteyranean cavity of varying dimensions, without 
leaving a crater on the surface, and a cursory examination of the 
ground did not reveal anything unusual. 
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The presence of these shell holes was a great source of 
hiiiilrance to tractor ploughing. The tractor would proceed with- 
out mishap over an apparently untouched area, but as soon as 
it passed over one of these submerged cavities, its weight proved 
too imicdi and dowm it went into the shell hole below the surface, 
which in most cases was quite large enough to hold the entire 
tractor, and operations had to be stopped until a detachment of 
prisoners of war had excavated sufficiently to enable the tractor 
to be dragged out. 

By the middle of October, ploughing was in actual operation 
blit by the end of January, 1919, ploughing more or less came 
to an end on account of the reduction of available personnel 
consequent upon demobilisation. By the latter date, however, 
an area of no less than 6,288 acres had been levelled and 
prepared for ploughing, 4,000 acres had actually been ploughed, 
and of these over 800 acres had been sown with wheat. In one 
area alone there was practically one complete block of about 
600 acres of w’heat. 

Fig. 4 is an aeroplane photograph taken for the Directorate by 
the R.A.P. in the Field at a height of about 8,000 ft., which 
shows the ploughed area round a section of trench system, which 
was subsequently planted with wheat. The trench lines are 
clearly visible, and the area ploughed is easily differentiated 
from the area not ploughed. It should be noted, however, that 
even on the ploughed areas there is a short length of treiieli 
line which has been filled in, but is still clearly visible from 
the air. 

The last act of the Directorate before being themselves 
demobilised was to effect the sale of the whole area to the 
French Authorities, including huts, tractors, other machinery and 
tillages, such an eventuality already liaving been allowed for 
in the agreement under which the land was originally rented 
for cultivation. Thus, the Department of the Bomme may he 
said to have been more favoimably situated than any other 
devastated area in France in that here, at all events, over a 
comparatively small area the inhabitants could be allowed to 
retum to find not only areas cultivated or ready for cultivation, 
but even rough homesteads prepared for them, in the slnme of 
the hutted camps which had been constructed at various points 
for the housing of the British personnel engaged. 

By the Blst March, the Directorate may be said' to have been 
formally . wound up apd the demobilisation of personnel com- 
pleted. 
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During the period subsequent to the Armistice much had been 
done by the Directorate in the direction of education. Educa- 
tional courses were arranged not only on the G.H.Q. farm but 
.also on the various army farms, while some excellent courses 
on a broader basis wnre held at certain veterinary hospitals. In 
addition, demonstrations in tractor ploughing were arranged 
whenever possible and proved very popular. 

Although not an enterprise coming under the auspices of the 
Directorate, which was not then in existence, no account of the 
■agrieultural undertakings in the war zone would be complete 
without a brief reference to what was generally known as the 
G.H.Q. Ilay Scheme. 

In 1917 the Germans began to withdraw to the Hindenburg 
line and large tracts of land covered with grass fell into the hands 
of the British Annies. It soon became evident that with a 
little organisation this land could be turned to good account, 
and it was therefore decided that as much hay as possible should 
be gathered to save tonnage. 

The area was surveyed and suitable portions were wired in and 
placed out of bounds to troops, and all available mowing machines 
w^ere collected from the area. A considerable area of hay proved 
■worth reclaiming, and a detachment of some 200 skilled men 
were furnished for the cutting operations, while reinforcements 
■of unskilled labour were provided for the actual hay-making. 
The wnrk started on the 5th June, 1917, and for a w^eek or so 
the weather was favourable. The last part of June, how^ever, 
contained at least one w^et week, while the latter end of July was 
continuously wet. Notwithstanding this, 4,688 tons of hay were 
cut, only tons being subsequently rejected by the Central 
Purchase Bo^rd. The remainder wv»s prime quality. 

In conclusion a word of thinks is due to all the French 
Authorities with whom the Directorate came in contact. No 
praise can be too great for the heh and assistance rendered on 
all occasions bv officers of the Fropcb Mission and hv the various 
officials and agricultural officers of ^he French Civil Authorities, 
without whose loyal co-operation a^d sympathy the Directorate 
would have found it very diffi'^^ult, not impossible, to carry out 
the important work entrusted to them. 
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THE COST OF HORSE LABOUR. 

AiiTHUE G. Euston, B.A.. B.Sc. (Lond.)? D.Sc. (Leeds), 
Lecturer in Farm Economics at the University , Leeds. 

JSiKCE 1908 a great deal of time and attention has been devoted 
ill tbie Department of Agriculture of the University of Leeds 
to collecting data as to the costs of production of various farm 
crops and other produce. Eecords are available from three 
farms to 1912; from six farms from 1912-1914; during 1919- 
1920 eleven farms were being costed right through; and at the 
present time that number has been increased to thirty-five. On 
these farms time sheets are in use, so that the amount of labour, 
whether manual, horse or tractor, expended on each crop or 
head of stock can be readily ascertained, and monthly records 
are kept as to the quantity of food — whether home-grown or 
purchased — ^that has been consumed by the stock. The farms 
are visited periodically, monthly wherever possible, and after 
each visit a monthly summary is sent to the farmer concerned, 
showing the average weekly cost of upkeep of his cows, feeding 
bullocks, young stock, working horses, sheep, pigs and poultry. 

Prom the monthly summary of labour he is able to see the 
number of days his horses are working, and therefore to ascer- 
tain readily the average cost of horse labour per working day. 
The practical value of these costings to the farmer is greatly 
enhanced if they are given to him periodically and not kept 
until the end of his financial year. At the end of each year 
the monthly summaries from each farm are collected and a 

Table I. 

Cost of Horse Labour, 1919-1920. No. of Farms, 11. No. of 

Acres, 2,057. 

Wo. of Worses 66. I Wo . of JVorlcing Iknjs 14,27 S. 



^ s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Value o£ 66 horses 

4,633 12 

6 

Value of 64 horses 

4.136 

0 

0* 

Piircliase of 2 horses 

106 2 

6 

Sale of 4 horses ... 

110 

10 

0> 

2T acres grass ... 

371 16 

2 

Cost of upkeep of 66 horses 

4,028 

15 

6 

75 tons 12 cwt. hay 

417 12 

8 



tons 5 cwt stra-w 

243 14 

7 





63 Ions 19 cwt, roots 

115 10 

6 





444 quarters oats 

36 tons 3 cwt. of purchased 

746 19 

9 





fcMjds 

761 19 

4 





Ljfthocr ' 

213 6 

2 





■Ihcldentate. ... 

664 11 

3 






£8,275 5 

5 

■masi. 


£8,275 

5 
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balance sheet prepared, from which the yearly cost of upkeep of 
various head of stock can be readily determined. When the 
results from each farm have been thus obtained, the whole 
results are collected into one table from which the average cost 
of horse labour, if that is required, over the whole of the farms 
concerned can be determined for that particular year. 

In 1919-20, on eleven farms whose total area amounted to 
2,057 acres, 66 working horses were kept, and according to the 
time sheets these horses were engaged during th^t period in 
performing 14,278 days’ work. 

From Table I it will be seen that during the year 1919-1920 
the net cost of maintaining 66 working horses amounted to 
^64,028 15s. 5d. The detailed summary of the costs is given 
in Table II : — 


Table II . — Summary of Cost of Horse Labour. 


— 

Total cost of 
upkeep per year 
of 06 horses. 

Cost per 
horse per 
year. 

Cost per 
horse per 
week. 

Cost per 
working 
day. 

Per- 

centage 

cost. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


Grazing 

371 16 

2 

5 

12 

8 

0 2 

2 

0 

64 

8*8 

Hay 

417 12 

8 

6 

7 

0 

0 2 

6 

0 

7 

10*2 

Straw 

248 14 

7 

3 

13 

10 

0 1 

5 

0 

4i 

5*9 

Roots and vetches ... 

115 10 

6 

1 

15 

0 

0 0 

8 

0 

2 

2-9 

Home-grown corn ... 

746 19 

9 

11 

6 

4 

.0 4 

4 

1 

1 

19-1 

Purchased corn 

761 19 

4 

11 

10 

7 

0 4 

5 

1 

1 

19-1 

Total food 

2,657 13 

0 

40 

5 

5 

0 15 

6 

3 

10 

66*0 

Labour 

213 6 

2 

3 

4 

8 

0 1 

3 

0 

3 

4*5 

Depreciation ... 

493 5 

0 

7 

9 

5 

0 2 10.} 

0 

8i 

12*5 

I ncidentals 

CG4 11 

3 

10 

1 

4 

0 3 

10.} 

0 11} 

17-0 

Total cost 

£4,028 15 

5 

£61 

0 

10 1 

£l 3 

6 

5 

9 

— 


Table II shows that the yearly cost of upkeep per horse on 
the 11 farms amounted to £61 Os. lOd., the weekly cost £l 8s.6d,, 
and the cost per working day 5s. 9d. Of the total cost the food 
bill represented 66 per cent., incidental expenses 17 per cent., 
depreciation 12.5 per cent,, and the labour bill 4.5 per cent. 

The average food consumption per horse varied considerably 
on the different farms, as shown in Table III. 

The roots consumed would allow for a daily consumption of 
12 lb. for a period of 5 months; hay for a consumption of lOJ lb. 
per head for 8 months; straw for a consumption of 12 lb. per 
head for 8 months ; and the concentrated foods for a daily ration 
of lb. per day for the whole year, or 18 lb. per day for 8 winter 
months and S lb. per day for 4 summer months. 
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Table III. 

Food Consumption per Head per Year. 


'0 razing 



Maximum. 
8*6 acres 

Minwmm. 
0*9 acres 

Average of 
11 Fartns. 
1*4 acres. 

Pools 

... 

... 

24 cwt. 

— , 

10 cwt. 

Hay 

... 

... 

40 cwt. 

5 cwt. 

23 cwt. 

Oat straw 


... ... 

54 cwt. 

6 cwt. 

27 cwt. 

Oats... 

... 

... 

112 bush. 

40 bush. 

54 bush. 

Purchased coiiceutrated foods 

14 cwt. 

3 cwt. 

11 cwt. 

Total weight of concentx*ated foods 

40 cwt. 

24 cwt. 

31 cwt. 


If all tiie concentrated foods were supplied as oats, each horse 
livould require 10 quarters per year, or the produce of 2-2-^ 
acres. During the season 1919-1920, on the 11 farms costed, 
the average cost of grazing amounted to £3 6s. Od. per acre; 
vetches, £18 12s. 9d. per acre: roots, £1 10s. Od. per ton; hay, 
£4 15s. Od. per ton; straw, £2 15s. Od. per ton; and oats, 
£1 19s. Od. per quarter. 

Ninety-five per cent, of the roots, 85 per cent, of the hay, 
and 92 per cent, of the straw fed to the horses on these 11 farms 
were home-grown. Of the concentrated foods consumed, 62 per 
cent, were fed in the shape of home-grown oats. 

Assuming that only home-grown foods are 'fed,.' and that 
these are charged at average cost of production prices, the 
average cost of food per horse per year would have amounted to 
£85 17s. 9d., or 18s. lOd. per head per week, instead ot 
£40 5s. 5d. j)er head per year,* or 15s. 6d. per head per week, 
which was found to be the actual food hill per horse. 

The incidental expenses per horse on the 11 farms amounted 
to £10 Is. 4d. per year, or 8s. 10-^d. per week, or 11 Jd. per 
working day, and constituted 17 per cent, of the total cost of 
upkeep. They were made up as follows ; — 


t* s. d. 


Shoeing bill ... ... .... 

... ... 4 2 

6 

Saddler’s bill 

... 3 8 

6 

Teterinary expenses .... 

12 

6 

Proportionate share of rent of buildings 

12 

0 

,5 rates ,, ,, ... 

3 

6 

Cost of water and light ... 

... ' ..: 7 

6 

Proportionate share of insurance and other incidentals 14 10 


£10 1 

'4 


Fortunately, farriers’ charges are now coming down and 14 s. 
will" at the present time in many dirtriets cover the cost of a 
new set of shoes. ■ . 
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On the farms in question the depreciation works out at an 
average of £l 9s. 5d. per horse per year, or 2s. 10|d. per week, 
or SJd. per working day. The depreciation of horses varied 
considerably on the various farms according to the system of 
horse management adopted. The depreciation of a horse is the 
difference between its “ buying-in ” price when it enters the 
stable, and its “ selling-out price when it leaves, and every 
effort has been made to distribute that difference as evenly as. 
possible over the number of years that the horse remains on 
the farm. Although in 1919-1920 on the 11 farms mentioned, 
the average cost of upkeep per horse per year amounted to- 
£61 Os. lOd., or £1 3s. 6d. a week, and the cost of horse labour 
per wnrking day amounted to 5s. 9d., the costs w^ere found t0‘ 
vary considerably, namely — 

(a) From year to year on the same farm ; 

(b) Prom month to month on the same farm during the same 
year; 

(c) On different farms at the same time according to the* 
management of the horse labour. 

(a) The following table gives a summary of the yearly varia- 
tions in the cost of horse labour on Farm A from 1914 to the- 
present time : — 


Table IV. 

Yearly eoftt Weekly cost of worliiny Oast of horse laiotir 


Year, 

of uplieep 

of npheep 

days per horse per per worhing day. 


. per horse. 

per horse. 

year. 




s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

s. 

d. 

1914-15 

31 

10 

0 

12 1 

265 2 

4 

1915-16 

38 

15 

0 

14 li 

258 3 

0 

1916-17 

•12 

7 

6 

16 3 

259 3 

3 

1917-18 

52 

3 

4 

1 0 1 

248 4 

2 

1918-19 

58 

8 

0 

12 5 

232 5 

0 

1919-20 

63 

4 

9 

14 4 

218 5 

10 

1920-21 

6i) 

15 

0 

13 4 

216 5 

7 


If the example quoted can be taken as typical of other farms,, 
it would appear that the cost of upkeep of horses reached its- 
maximum during the year 1919-20, and that while it is perhaps 
too . much to hope that the average cost of iii)keep will quickly 
fall to its pre-w^ar level, yet we may reasonably hope that it will' 
fall again before long to the 1917-18 or possibly 1916-17 level. 
Owing possibly to the shortening of the hours of manual labour 
under the decisions of the Wages. Board, there has beqn a 
noticeable diminij^ion in the number of working days per horse 
per year, and this was still further accentuated when a tractor' 
W’^as introduced on the farm in 1919-1920. In every case inves- 
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tiga-ted bj the writer, one effect of the introduction of a tractor 
on a farm has been without exception to increase the cost of 
horse labour per working day, because, owing to the fact that 
at certain times of the year, such as hay time and harvest, 
horses are absolutely essential, the introduction of a tractor is 
rarely accompanied by the selling off of its equivalent of horses. 
Ill consequence, there is a decrease in the number of working 
days per horse per year, and a corresponding increase in the 
cost of horse labour per working day. 

(6) The monthly variations in the cost of, horse labour will 
be determined mainly by the variations in the cost of feeding 
and in the number of days per week the horses are fully em- 
ployed. More time will be usually lost in the summer than in 
the winter ; the busy times will be hay time, harvest, and during 
the autumn and spring when the ground is being prepared 
for winter and spring corn. As already stated by Orwin,^ the 
period of maximum unemployment for horses will usually fall 
between hay time and harvest. 

Figures from Farm D show the monthly variations for the 
year 1920 in the cost of horse labour. This is a mixed farm 
of 205 acres, 105 of which are arable, and on which 5 working 
horses and one tractor are employed. During the six months 
January-April and November-Deeember, the average weekly 
cost of upkeep amounted to £1 10s. 8d. per head, and during 
the six months May-October 17s. 5d. per head, or only 56 per 
cent, of the average winter cost. During the six winter months 
the horses were working, on the average, 3.6 days a week, or 
66 per cent, of the number of days possible, at an average of 
8s. 8d. per working day. During the summer months the horses 
were working, on the average, 2.8 days a week, or 51 per cent, 
of the number of days possible, at an average cost of 6s. 4d. per 
working day. The months when the horses were most fully 
employed were February, March and November, while August 
was the month of least employunent. Horse labour was cheapest 
during May, when partly on summer rations they were working 
71 per cent, of the days possible. In April, when on full winter 
rations, they were working only 47 per cent, of the days possible, 
the cost of horse labour amounted to no less than 11s. 9d. per 
working day. 

(c) On the 16 farms whose accounts for the year 1920-1921 
have already been eompleted, the cost of horse labour has been 
found to vary between the extreme limits of 4s.^and 9s. 7d, per 
working day, with an average of 5s, 8d. 

■ ^ , 'British ; Association, 1921 . 
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On Farm I, a small and well-managed farm of 86 acres, 45 
of which are arable, two working horses are kept, or 4.5 
horses per 100 acres of arable land. Each horse worked 255 
days or 88 per cent, of the total possible. The yearly cost of 
upkeep per horse was £51 Os, 6d., and the average cost of horse 
labour was 4s. per working day. The grass-land on this farm 
had been limed, slagged and generally improved, and carried 
the equivalent of 1 horse to 1.12 acres. All the foods consumed 
were home-grown — good crops produced cheaply — and the total 
food bill amounted only to £32 5s. 6d. per head. The low cost 
of upkeep and the high percentage of days on which the horses 
were fully employed, resulted in cheap horse labour on this farm. 

On Farm G the cost of horse labour per working day amounted 
to 9s. 7d. Here the grass-land had been badly neglected and 
carried the equivalent of one horse to 8.7 acres at a cost of 
£8 11s. 6d. The horses were well fed, each horse consuming, in 
addition to its grazing, 6 ewt. of roots, 35 cwt. of seeds hay, 
15 cw4. of oat straw, 11 qr. of home-grown oats and 5 cwt. of 
purchased corn. The total food bill per horse amounted to 
£56 18s. lOd. The horses were bought at a high price, with a 
correspondingly high yearly depreciation, and the average yearly 
cost of upkeep per horse amounted to £89 15s. 2d. Four working 
horses and one tractor were kept on the farm which could not 
keep more than two teams busy, with the consequence that each 
horse was only employed on 187 days or 66 per cent, of the total 
possible. This resulted in dear horse labour; the farm was over- 
stocked with horses: the grass-land was not carrying the stock 
it could have clone under good management ; and the hoi'ses 
were not kept fully employed and were being heavily Jed while 
doing little work. 

It is surprising to find how frequently the rations of farm horses 
fail in being adjusted to the work they are doing. On one farm 
where the horses were only working 1.2 days per week during 
July last they were receiving more than 101b. of oats per head per 
day in addition to their grazing, and with a weekly cost of upkeep 
of 17s, 6d. per head the horse labour was costing during that 
month 14s. Id. per working day. Every farmer realises in a 
general way the importance of keeping his horses busy, but not 
all fully realise how largely the cost of horse labour influences 
the costs of cultivation and the costs of production of farm crops. 

On Farm I where the horses worked 255 days last year, or 
88 per cent, of fhe total number possible, at a cost of 4s* per 
working day, the cost of ploughing during the whole year 
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averaged 17s. 6d. per acre and the horse labour added ,£1 Os. 6d. 
per acre or 4s. 8d. per qr. to the cost of growing wheat. 

On Farm G where the horses worked 187 days last year, or 
GG per cent, of the total possible at a cost of 9s. 7d. per working 
day, the cost of ploughing during the whole year averaged 
8s. 9(1. per acre, as compared with 17s. 6d. per acre on 
Farm I, and the horse labour added £2 9s. 5d. per acre or 
10s. 6d. per qr. to the cost of growing wheat. 

^ ^ ^ 


SEED CONTROL, 1920-2L 

The results of last rear’s admiiiistration of the Testing of 
Seeds Order, 1918, are interesting from many points of view. 
In spite of the difficulties caused by the coal strike, occurring, 
as it did during the busiest period of the seed trade, no fewer 
than 682 seed establishments were visited by the Ministry’s 
Inspectors for the first time, and a large proportion of the 3,250 
firms already called upon were revisited. The principal objects 
of these visits were to ascertain whether sellers of seeds were 
■^ complying strictly with the requirements of the Order, and to 
draw control samples, where necessary, for the purpose of having 
check tests carried out at the Official Seed Testing Station. At 
the same time the opportunity was taken to acquaint seedsmen 
and farmers with the main provisions of the Seeds Act, 1920, 
which was passed to regulate the sale of seeds in the interests 
of British agiicultiire. 

Control Samples. — The number of control samples, apart from 
packets of garden seeds, taken during the 1920-21 season, was 
1,757, and included 864 samples of clover, 278 of grasses, 19 of 
field seeds, 25 of cereals, 482 of roots and 644 of vegetables. 
The check tests earned out at the Official Seed Testing Station 
show^ed that in 146 cases, or about 8 per cent, of the total number' 
of samples taken, the declaration made by the seller was 
inaccurate in certain particulars. .These discrepancies were 
mainly Jii respect of clover, grasses and field seeds; 15.9 per- 
cent. of the total number of clover samples, 18.2 per cent, grass 
samples and 15.8 per cent, field seed samples proving to be 
inaccurately described. Dm*ing the 1919-20 season, of the total 
niiniber of 1,206 samples drawn, there were A09 eases (about 
9 per cent.) in which the declaration made by the seller was 
not confirmed by the official test. Here again, as was also foiincT 
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in the 1918-19 season, the discrepancies were mainly in the 
clover and grass samples. 

The principal sources of error in the statements made by 
vendors of seeds during 1920-21 are given below, together with 
the corresponding figures for the previous season : — 

19^0-21, figures 

1919 - 20 . 


(a) Number of cases in which the declared percentage 

as to germination differed from the figures 
ascertained on the official test — 
between 10 per cent, and 15 per cent. — 27 ... 17 

„ 15 „ „ 20 ,, —32... 5 

over 20 per cent. — 53 14 

(b) Number of cases in which the difference in purity 

was from — 

8 per cent, to 6 per cent. — 8 15 

5 per cent, to 10 per cent. — 2 6 

Over 10 per cent. — 1 4 

(c) Number of cases in which the presence of Dodder 

was not declared — ^20 20 

(d) Number of cases in which the percentage of 

injurious weed seeds was not correctly 
declared — 7 32 

(e) Number of cases in which the declaration was 

incomplete — 7 ... 5 

(D Number of cases in which no declaration at all was 

given — 25 7 


It will be observed that the number of cases in which the 
percentage figure of germination was radically wTong has in- 
creased by over 300 per cent, as compared with last year. Of 
the total number of eases in which the declared percentage of 
germination was at variance with the results ascertained on the 
tests, namely, 112, 69 related to clovers and grasses, and 41 
to vegetable seeds. Of the former, trefoil sliowncl the worst 
results, 18 cases being recorded of which 14 showed a difference 
in germination of over 20 per cent. Among the vegetable seeds 
parsnip was the worst offender, accounting for 12 cases of which 
7 showed a difference of over 20 per cent. 

As experience in the administration of the Testing of Seeds 
Order increased with each year’s working, the Inspectors w^ere 
careful to draw ^ntrol samples only from bulks which they had 
reason to think were not up to the standard declared by the 
vendor. It is, therefore, a difficult matter to draw general con- 

m 
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elusions from the results of the official analyses of these samples. 
The principal factors governing the germinative value of seeds 
are, of course, the condition in which seed is harvested and the 
conditions under which it is stored. From a series of ohse- va- 
tions carried out at the Official Seed Testing Station it was found 
that high-grade seed stored in good condition lost little of its 
germinative power in 12 months. As was to be expected, how- 
ever, the fall in germination of seed of inferior quality, even 
when well stored, wms more marked. In some of the cases in 
which inquiries w-ere made, as a result of the test of a control 
sample, it wms ascertained that the original test of tlie seed, 
before it w^as offered for sale, w^as carried out at the Official Seed 
Testing Station, and in one or two instances it waas possible to 
conduct a series of re-tests of portions of the original sample and 
of the control sample. A typical examples are given in the 


table belown . 

Date (if re- 

Datc (f Cki'mmationj ted of further Germination^ 
test. per cent. portions of per cent. 


Sample No 1 (Crested 
Dncrstail) — 

Oritrinal sampl<^ sent to 
Station 1>Y ''d'lolesnl- r Fob., 1921 
Control sans pie taken 

from bulk June, 1921 

Sample No. 2 {American 
Timothy) — 

1st sample sent by 
wholesaler ... ... Nov., 1020 

2nd sample sent by 

wholesaler Dec., 1920 

Contri‘1 sample tahen 
from bulk stored by 
retailer ... June, 1021 

Sample No. 3 (Irish 
Iialiaii Hyegrass) — 

Sample sent by wlii>Ie- 

saler Nov., 1020 

Coiitixjl sample taken 
from hulk M‘ay, 1921 

From these figures it will be 



sample. 


88 

July, 1921 

83 

68 

July, 1921 

45 

96 

July, 1921 

95-3 

04 

July, 1921 

95 

82 

July, 1921 

76 

80 

June, 1921 

86 

72 

seen 

June, 1921 66 

that under the conditions 


of storage which exist at the Official Station, the portion of the 
original sample showed little loss in germination, whereas the 
results of the re-test of the control sample, which, it must be 
remembered, was taken from the bulk stored by the seller, 
indicated that the seed was deteriorating rapidly. While, there- 
fore, the increase in the percentage number c( cases in which 
the declared figure of germination was below the figure stated 
by the vendor may be attributed largely to the conditions pre- 
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vaiiiiig dh last year's iiarvest, there is not much reason to doubt 
that ii seeusmeii gave grociter consideration to the quesiion of 
storage tnere would be fewer cases of abnormal fall in gernimaiioii 
of seed oii'ered for sale. 

Another outstanding feature of the 1920-21 season was the 
increase in the number of cases reported to the Iviinistrj in 
which 'seeds were offered for sale without the particulars as to 
purity, germination, etc., prescribed by the Order being stated. 
The majority of the vendors pleaded ignorance of the require- 
ments of the Order, while others stated that samples of the 
seed w’ere “ in test/’ In all but a few^ cases, however, the 
results of the check tests shoAved that the seed offered for sale 
w^as of average quality. The omission to state the required 
particulars w*as pointed out to the offending firms, who were 
warned that if the circumstances were repeated the Ministry 
would not take so lenient a view of the matter. The fact that the 
number of eases reported to the Ministry under this head is more 
for the 1920-21 season than for the previous season cannot be 
regarded as an indication of a general laxity on the part of 
seedsmen to comply with the provisions of the Order, but is due 
more to increased vigilance on the part of the Ministry’s 
Inspectors with a view/ to cheeking this form of evasion. As a 
general rule, the reports show that in almost all districts there 
was a desire to observe carefully the statutory requirements. 

In almost every case where the attention of the vendor w^as 
called to the discrepancy betw^een the particulars declared by 
him and those ascertained on the check tests, the action of the 
Ministry resulted either in the stocks of seed being destroyed, 
or in the seller adopting the official test as the basis of his 
statement in further sales. 

It is satisfactory to record the great improvement in the purity 
of seeds, and the decline in the number of cases where the per- 
centage of injurious weed seeds was incorrectly stated, as shown 
in the analyses of the control samples, especially as samples 
from suspected stocks only were drawn as a rule. 

Points arising in the Administration of the Order. — Prosecu- 
tion . — The only prosecution for an infringement of the provisions 
of the Order was heard in May, 1921, when legal proceedings 
were taken against a Welsh seed merchant on twm informations : — 

(a) For exposing for sale seed oats without displaying a copy 

of the declaration required by the Order. 

(b) For failing to give the Official Sampler the particulars 

required by Clauses 1 and 2 of the Order in respect of 
samples taken. n 2 
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On the first count the defendant was fined 20s. and 42s. costs, 
while the second charge was dismissed by the Court on the 
groimd that the defendant had made a mistake in allowing a 
sack of feed oats to be sampled instead of seed oats. 

Pwriial Failure of Vvheat Crop . — The attention of the Ministrji^ 
was drawn to the partial failure of a field of autumn-sown wheat 
in Devon. The failure was alleged to be due to seed of low 
germination, and it was ascertained that the firm from v/hom 
the farmer purchased the seed omitted to furnish the particulars 
required by the Order wdthin one month of the delivery of the 
seed. On inquiry being made, howwer, it was found that a 
sample of the seed had been tested at the Official Seed Testing 
Station, and that the germination %vas shown to be reasonably 
high. The seed had been treated by the purchaser with a pre- 
paration for the prevention of smut, which was probably the 
cause of the partial failure of the crop. 

luvpurities of Red Trefolkim — A sample of red trefolium was 
taken on the premises of a seedsman in Devon, the purity of 
which was being declared as 95 per cent. On a check test being 
carried out, it was found that the purity was only 77 per cent., 
the bulk of the impurities consisting of red clover. The evidence 
appeared to be sufficient to support proceedings for a breach of 
the Order, but as apparently the adulteration occurred through 
careless handling in the warehouse, and not through malicious 
intent, it w^as decided to do no more than send a strongly-worded 
letter of warning to the seedsman in question. 

Case of l^ow Germination , — A sample of parsnip seed taken 
on the premises of a firm of ironmongers was found, on an 
official test, to germinate only 4 per cent. It w^as ascertained 
that the seed, together with other lots, was purchased by the 
vendors wdien taking over the business 12 months previously. 
On the matter being taken up with the firm, the parsnip seed was 
destroyed, and samples of the other seeds were sent for testing, 

The Sale of Seeds m Small iPsckots. — During the season, 
1,534 packets of seeds wei‘e drawm by the Ministry's Inspectors 
and sent to the Official Seed Testing Station for check tests to 
be carried out. ' The results of these tests showed that B0.4 per 
cent, of the packets contained seed germinating at or above the 
standards authorised, by the Testing of Seeds Order, 13.2 per 
were, below' the standard but above two-thirds, and B.4 per 
-cent, were, below , two-thirds of the standard#.^ These , figures, 
wMle/mdicalihg' a,' slight improvement on the averages for the 
previotis '^easdhs,, |how that there are srill In the country con- 
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siderable stocks of packets containing seed of low germination. 
Under the Order it was not obligatory on the part of a vendor 
of paeketed seeds to declare any particulars where the seed was 
sold at or above the minimum standard of germination. Con- 
secjuentiy, although the seed may have been of high germination 
when delivered by the wholesaler, the explanation of the exist- 
ence of large quantities of low-grade paeketed seed is probably 
due to unsold packets being held over by retailers from one year 
and offered for sale the nest. It frequently happens that stocks 
of this nature are in the hands of local tradesmen w^ith no 
particular knowledge of seeds, whose experience is limited to the 
comparatively small amount of trade done seasonally. Under 
the Seeds Regulations, 1921, which have been made by the 
Ministry in accordance with the Seeds Act, 1920, a seller of 
paeketed seeds must, in future, either furnish the purchaser 
with the full particulai's required in he case of the sale of the 
particular kind of seed in bulk, or he may avail himself of the 
special provisions made for the sale of seeds in packets, in which 
ease he must state the season in which the seeds were paeketed, 
as well as other particulars relating to purity, germination, etc. 

The Hew Regulations. — The Testing of Seeds Order, 1918, 
was revoked on 1st August, 1921, the date on which the 
Seeds Act, 1920, and the Seeds Piegulations, 1921, came into 
operation. The Order was the first Regulation of any kind in 
Great Britain which was framed to protect the farmer from know- 
ingly sowdng seeds of low germination or contaminated with 
noxious weed seeds. It is, of course, an unquestioned fact that 
the former must spend, in producing a crop, far more in labour 
and materials than the initial cost of the seed he sows, and any 
measure which tends to improve the quality of seeds offered for 
sale must therefore be of lasting benefit to agriculture. In 
administering the Order, the Ministry was more concerned to 
convince farmers end seedsmen of the value of a system 
of seed testing than to become a Public Prosecutor in 
euses of omission to comply with its reouirements. The 
experien'^e gained and the lessons learnt during the operation 
of the Order Irwe proved invaluable in framing the Seeds 
Regulations. 1921 . and w^hile the Ministry will continue to regard 
Rppfk Aet. 1000. as primarilv an educational measure for the 
improvement of British a gi'i culture, it will not hesitate to nut 
the penal p^'n\n<iions into operation, in the interests both of the 
farmer and of the seed merchant himself, where there is any 
clear case of neglect to observe the seed law. 
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A UNIQUE COW CLUB. 

The following note has been communicated by Professor D» A. 
Gilchrist, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne : — 

What is probably a unique Cow Club, managed by a com- 
munity of miners, is continuing its successful career. This is 
the North Seaton Co-operative Farming Society, members of 
which recently visited Cockle Park with the objects of seeing how 
land for pasture and meadow hay can be improved and of obtain- 
ing information on the economical feeding of dairy cows. The 
Cow Club, as it w’as originally called, w^as founded in 1872, the 
colliery ^ullage having no milk supply. The members numbered 
forty or fifty miners, each of w^hoin paid Tl. They started with 
three cows, increasing the number as the demand for milk in- 
creased. After a time the Colliery Company built a brick cow byre 
to stall 14 cow^s and let to the Club two fields amounting to 24 
acres, half being grazed and the other half mown for hay. A 
larger byre w'as built about 15 years ago to accommodate 22 cows, 
and the stock now usually includes 20 cows, one bull, and a 
pony. Milk is supplied to anyone in the village, members and 
non-members. The late Mr. 6. B. Forster, w^ho was managing 
owmer of the Colliery Company in 1872, took a great interest 
in the foundation of the Society. 

In 1914 the Society sold milk at 3d. a quart; in 1920 the price 
was 6d. ; but while in 1914 the average cost of keeping each cow 
w^as £22 11s., in 1920 it wns £70. In 1920 each cow produced 
over 800 gallons of milk. By showing in the balance sheet a 
nominal valuation of each cow (in 1920 it was £27), the Society 
protects itself against any sudden and heavy fall in prices that 
miaht occur. There are now 165 shareholders in the Society, 
w^hifh revised its rules some eight years ago and pays 5 per cent, 
on the share capital, the balance, after providing for a reserve 
fund, being paid to members as dividend on their milk purchases. 
As much as 4s. in the £ has been paid in this way. The manage- 
ment of the Society has evidently been on sound and economic 
lines throughout, enabling it to sell milfe at reasonable prices 
and to build up ample financial reserves. The main object of 
the Society is to meet efficiently the milk needs of its members, 
not to make large profits; it has shown how a club having this 
obiect can be managed economically and successfully, and has 
demonstrated' thaithe two' essentials to success^are, first, close 
attention to business principles, and, secondly, proper manage- 
ment of the'oows. 
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PRUNE^^GROWING IN SOUTH-WEST 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

N. J. Wood, B.A., 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

The prime-growing district in South-West Bedfordshire and 
in North Buckinghamshire occupies a belt of land about 14 
miles long and 2 rniles broad stretching from Stanbridge and 
Totternhoe in the east to Aylesbury and Wendover in the west. 
There are some 2,000 acres of fruit in the whole district, and in 
the smaller area in Bedfordshire and on the borders of the two 
counties about 500 acres are under prunes. 

In the smaller area the soil is a fairly heavy clay, mixed with 
■which is a large percentage of lime. This soil appears to suit 
the prune, and the need for lime is shown by the fact that in 
one orchard where prunes were planted on clay no success was 
obtained until the soil had been heavily limed, after which the 
trees made excellent growth. Many growls apply lime, which is 
conveniently obtained from the numerous lime-works near Dun- 
stable. The under rock is almost pure limestone, 'which on the 
Dunstable Downs often comes to the surface. 

Cultivation. — The prone orchards are all under grass and do 
not come into full bearing until the trees are about 30 years old. 
Most of the orchards were planted about 40 or 50 years ago, 
and are therefore now in their prime; it is said that the trees 
will continue bearing fruit until they are 100 years old. After 
planting no cultivation of the soil takes place; it is found that 
cultivation prevents fruiting, and once the tree is formed the 
orchards are allowed to run to grass and are used as poultry 
runs, or, later, as keep for cattle and pigs. Cow manure 
appears to be very beneficial to the trees. 

In many of the smaller orchards the trees were planted un- 
systematically and little attention was paid to them in their 
early stages, so that they are now badly-shaped and weak- 
bearing. Where planled systematically, however, it has been 
found that the trees must be given plenty of room owing to 
their spreading habit and the size they attain. Thirty feet 
square is not too much if the trees are to have full advantage 
of li^t and air. The weak spreading habit of the tree often 
causes the branches to bend down to the ground with an abun- 
dant yield of frMit. Some growers have permanent props for 
the principal branches, and these undoubtedly prevent damage 
to the fruit. 
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Once the tree is formed no pruning is done except to cut 
out dead wood. Even this is often neglected, with the result 
that in many cases large main branches have had to be removed 
eventually, w^hereas a little judicious cutting a few seasons 
before wmild have prevented the spread of the diseased ivood. 

As a general rule, manuring is confined to the droppings of 
animals, but some growers apply farmyard manure or shoddy 
as a mulch round the trees; and as stated above a dressing of 
lime is often given. 

Character o! Tree, — The prune tree is always grown as a 
standard in this district and attains considerable size. The leaf 
is smaller than the ordinary plum leaf but larger than that of 
the damson. The fruit is very similar to the damson, but much 
larger, and a very fine “ bloom ” is a characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes it in normal seasons. In taste it is bitter, but its 
keeping qualities are excellent, and for this reason a large 
quantity of the fruit is despatched for use in the Fleet. 
This appears to be one of its chief uses; another is that of 
making dyes for silken materials. So far as can bo ascertained 
it is not used as a dessert fruit, but is largely used for culinary 
pmposes, and owing to its lateness usually commands a good 
price. 

Marketing. — A considerable quantity of the fruit goes to the 
markets in the great northern towns, but consignments are sent 
to all parts of the country. This season has been a very bad 
one; though the trees blossomed well, frost did a lot of damage 
before the fruit set, with the result that the crop has been prac- 
tically a failure. A good season has not been experienced since 
1913, when an average of about G tons to the acre was obtained; 
in 1919 atout half this quantity was picked, but last year and 
this year only a few bushels have been gathered. A normal 
season yields 4-5 tons to the acre. The fruit is usually sent 
away in sieves and half-sieves, and as a general rule travels 
very well. 

It is astonishing that this fine prune has not spread to other 
districts. There is a local belief that it does not grow well in 
Kent, but in all probability it has never had a fair trial. A 
certain number of suckers were sent to Wisbech and up to the 
pre^nt they are giving indications that they will do well, 
^thepgb their exploitable age has not been reached. 

— The chief insect pest is the leaf-curing aphis which 
does very considerable damage in^ some years, a reduction of 
W per cent, in the crop resulting. Caterpillars of the lackey 
moth are, ' sometimes , troublesome, . and ' , 'a ■ mite, which 
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causes galls upon the leaves and renders them unsightly, is 
sometimes found in the older orchards, but the damage done 
is not sufficient to result in appreciable loss of crop. 

Silver I.eaf has appeared in some orchards, but few trees 
have been killed or have had to be totally removed. The 
reason for this apparent resistance is probably the vigorous 
growth and natural hardiness of the prune ; and the possible use 
of the prune as a stock for other plums, especially Yietorias. is 
suggested as a method of combating the disease. 

Y'ery little spraying is done in the district, except in the best 
orchards. A home-made mixture containing copper sulphate 
and lead arsenate has proved very satisfactory. Some gi'owers 
limewash their trees and occasionally spray with lime; but as 
a general rule, owing to the expense of the operation, the small 
orchards receive little or no treatment. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


STORAGE OF APPLES. 

In the past the smaller commercial growers in this country 
have paid very little attention to the necessity of storing their 
apple crop under the best conditions. Even the larger growers, 
with a few exceptions, rush their produce on the market direct 
from the trees, and in the first place cause a glut," to the detri- 
ment of all concerned, and in the second place compel the 
consumption in early autumn of varieties which w^ould com- 
mand a much higher financial return if kept until January or 
Pebriiary. 

In other cases the storage accommodation is of such a crude 
and unsuitable description that it accelerates rather than retards 
the decay of the fruit. Apple rot has been very virulent this 
season (1921) and apples which might have been expected to 
keep for several months have rotted wholesale in three weeks. 
No doubt the climatic conditions have been abnormal, rendering 
make-shift stores useless, mainly owing to the difficulty in 
keeping down the temperature. On the other hand, birds have 
been in desperation for moisture and their attacks on apples 
have been more severe than ever before, thus compelling 
growers to pick earlier than the weather conditions necessitated. 

Essential Conditions,— So far as modern research has carried 
us, the followings conditions as to storage are deemed to be 
essential, although there are indications that these views may 
have to be changed in the future : — 
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(1) An equable temperature is necessary. This should be 
not higher than 45® P. and preferably lower, provided it does 
not fall below 32® P. The building should be of such construc- 
tion as not to be readily affected by the sun’s heat or fliictiiations 
in the external atmospheric tempei’ature. 

(2) There should be sufficient ventilation to guard against a 
stagnant atmosphere, but our ideas regarding this may have to 
be modified in the light of modern research. Suffice it to say 
that a building used for a combined office or similar purpose 
as well as an apple store is most unsuitable, owing to the fact 
that it is being opened constantly for purposes other than the 
packing or removal of fruit. 

(3) The atmosphere must not be dry. 

(4) Darkness is preferable at all times, save when the store 
has to be entered. A cellar is therefore much more suitable for 
storing apples than a room at the top of a dwelling-house or a 
loft or granary. 

The most successful fruit stores in the country are those 
which have been built 8-4 ft. below the ground level and lined 
with boards, roofed with lath, and covered with a thick thatch 
of heather or reeds. Some have been covered completely with 
heather or reeds and some have double walls of wood filled 
between with sawdust, which is a splendid non-conductor. Iii 
other cases the w’hole building has been excavated into a bank. 

The store should face north, if possible, and have the 
entrance at tlife north end. Some protection by trees and the 
configuration of the ground against the sun is an advantage on 
the south and south-west. The interior should have an earthen 
floor, and be shelved around the sides, with a central tier, and 
a passage right around. As a rule it is best to store late-keeping 
varieties at the further end of the store, so that they are as 
little affected by removals as possible. 

A Successful Emit Store. — The following are particulars of 
an admirable fruit house for a small fruit holding which is in 
use in the Eastbourne district. 

It consists of a thatched shed with shelves running all round 
and a tier down the centre. A path about 2 ft. 6 in. runs around 
the central tier of shelves. The idea of thatching both the roof 
and Rides is to ensure an equable and non-fluctuating tempera- 
torek'this being very necessary for fruit stomge. Heather is 
the finest thing for thatching a shed of this description and 
such a thatch will , last 20 years. 




■WiW-M 


Fig. 1.— a Thatched Fruit Store in use on a Small Holtiinj 
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Again, the earthen floor is important. So many make the 
mistake of concreting the floor, which is bad both in hot and in 
€old weather. Another feature of great importance is the pro- 
vision of side and end ventilation and tioo doors, the inner one 
being of fine gauze like a mosquito-proof door of the tropics. 
With the ventilator closed and the door blocked with a sheaf 
•of straw, this store is frost-proof in the severest weather. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

PROGRESS IN THE REDEMPTION 
OF TITHE RENTCHARGE. 

Prior to the passing of the Tithe Act, 1918, the conditions 
under which tithe rentcharge wms redeemable were by no 
means attractive to landowners. The amount payable in prac- 
tically all cases was 25 times the original commuted figure, so 
that whether the value of £100 tithe rentcharge stood at 
£60 10s. 9Jd., as it did in 1901, or at £109 3s. lid., as it did 
in 1918, the landowmer who w^anted to redeem would have to 
pay £2,500. Moreover, where the tithe rentcharge exceeded 
20s. the landowner could not redeem without the titheowner’s 
consent, and if such a tithe rentcharge was attached to a 
benefice, the concurrence of the bishop of the diocese and 
patron of the living was also necessary. 

With a view to encouraging redemption, the Tithe Act, 1918, 
dispensed, generally speaking, with the necessity for any con- 
sents by the titheowner, patron or the bishop, and provided 
that the consideration for redemption should be fixed by agree- 
ment between the landowner and the titheowner, or, in default 
of such agreement, by the determination of the Minister. No 
agreement is, however, valid : — 

(a) If made by a spiritual person entitled in respect of his 

benefice or cure, except with the consent of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty; or 

(b) If made bv a person (not being a spiritual person so 

entitled) who is not empowered to sell the rentcharge 
unless he obtains the consent of some other person, 
except with the consent of that other person. 

Section 4 (1) of the Act directs that, in default of an agree- 
ment. as to the amount of the consideration for redemption, the 
Minister, on the application of the owner of the rentcharge, 
or of the owner oS the land or any part thereof, shall determine 
what is fair compensation for the redemption in accordance 
with the method prescribed in the First Schedule of the Act. 
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This Scbednle provides that the Minister shall estimate the 
annual som payable in perpetuity which he considers equal to 
the Tariabie tithe rentcharge which would be payable if there 
were no redemption. This estimated annual sum is called the 
gross annual value/’ and the following deductions are 
directed to be made from it in order to obtain what may con- 
veniently be described as the ‘‘ net annual value — 

(1) The average annual amounts paid or payable by the 

titheowner in respect of the rentcharge on account of 
rates and land tax during the three years immediately 
preceding the date of the application to redeem; and 

(2) Such sum, not exceeding 2J per cent, of the gross 

annual value/’ as in the opinion of the Minister repre- 
sents the necessary cost of collection of the rentcharge. 
The compensation for redemption is such sum as in the 
opinion of the Minister is sufficient, after payment of the cost 
of investment, to produce, when invested in Government 
securities, an annuity equal to the “ net annual value/’ 

In the case of an application for redemption made on or 
before the 1st January, 1921, the Schedule directs that the 
gross annual value ” of the rentcharge must be taken to be 
the original commuted amount thereof, and that the compen- 
sation most be twenty-one times the ‘‘ net annual value 
obtained from it as explained above. 

At the end of the year, on the recommendation of a Depart- 
mental Committee consisting of Sir Charles Longmore, K.C.B. 
(Chairman), Sir Henry Eew, K.C.B., and Mr. W. E. Be 
Fanil, with Mr. P. W. Millard of the Ministry as Secretary, 
the Minister decided that, for the purpose of any redemption of 
tithe rentcharge for which application was made after the 
Ist January, 1921, until further notice, the gross annual value 
for the purposes of the Tithe Act, 1918, should be at the rate 
of £118 for each £100 of tithe rentcharge (commuted value) 
and the compensation for redemption should be seventeen times 
the ** gross annual value ” after the above-mentioned deduc- 
tions therefrom had been made. The following is a typical 
calciiktion of the consideration money for the redemption on 
these terras of £100 tithe rentcharge. Assuming that : — 

, '{1} The rateable values of £100 tithe rentcharge (par value) 
for the past three years were £7B, £68 and £6B, and 
that' the rates in the pound were "5s., 7s., and 9s. 

" ^ resp^tively; 

|2) The assessable values for the past three years for land 
tax purposes were. £78, £68 and £63, respectively^ 
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and that the land tax was at the rate of 3d. in the 
pound in each of the three years; 

(8) The cost of collection was 2-^- per cent.; 

(4) The case is one in which no remission or abatement in 
respect of rates was allowed to the titheowner; 
the consideration money for redemption would be arrived at 
as follows: — n 


Gross Annual Value 

Deductions: — 

Bates on £78 at 5s. in the £ 

,, £68 ,, 7s. in the £ 

,, £63 9s. in the £ 

Average for 3 years, 1918-20 
Land tax at 8d. in £ ; Average for 
8 years, 1918-20, on £78, £68 
and £63 respectively ... 

Cost of Collection, 21-% on £118... 


= 18 5 
= 23 16 
= 28 7 


d. £ 
118 

0 

0 

0 


23 9 4 


0 17 0 
2 19 0 


s. d. 

0 0 


27 5 4 


Net Annual Value ... = £90 14 8 

The consideration money =£90 14s. 8d. x 17 = £1,542 9s. 4d., 
i a., approximately 15.42 years’ purchase of the par value of 
the tithe rentcharge, and 14.12 years’ purchase of its present 
value, viz., £109 8s. lid. 

It should be clearly understood that, owing to the wide 
variation in the relative amounts of local rates, land tax and 
coat of collection payable in respect of tithe rentcharge in 
different parishes and by different titheowners, the cost of 
redemption in any particular case may differ somewhat con- 
siderably from that shown in the above example. For instance, 
in the case of tithe rentcharge attached to a benefice, certain 
abatements in respect of rates are allowed to the titheowner. 
Consequently, in such a case, the deductions for rates would 
usually be less, and the amount of the consideration for redemp- 
tion would be greater than in cases where the tithe rentcharge 
is owned by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a College or some 
other lay body or person. In cases completed on this year’s 
basis for redemption, the calculation has worked out on an 
average at 17-| years’ purchase of the par value for tithe rent- 
charge attached to benefices, and 15-| years’ purchase for lay 
tithe rentcharge. 
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The x4iiDrial Eeport of Proceedings under the Tithe, &c.^ 
Act-s, for the year 1920, recently issued by the Ministry,"^ 
states that the amount of tithe rentcharge included in com- 
pulsory applications in 1920 was approximately twice as much 
as in 1919 and four times as much as in 1913, and that the 
increase in the amount comprised in voluntary applications 
was much more noticeable, being nearly thirteen times the 
amount for 1919 and over 261 times the amount for 1913. It 
is also stated that the amount of tithe rentcharge included in 
voluntary applications received in 1920, rose from £2,396 in 
January to £151,243 in December, the amount for the latter 
month alone being double the total sum included in applica- 
tions from the year 1846, when statutory provision was first 
made for the redemption of tithe rentcharge, up to the passing 
of the Tithe Act, 1918. 

The number of letters received by the ^Ministry in 1920 in 
connection with business under the Tithe Acts, was approxi- 
mately 65,000, while the letters sent out numbered 90,000. 
The number of orders, certificates, appointments of trustees 
and other formal instruments issued under the seal of the 
Minister in connection with this work, was about 15,600. The 
fees and charges paid to the Ministry during the year in con- 
nection with the work under the Tithe Acts were £14,818. 

^ ^ ^ ^ * 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR 
DECEMBER, 

B, J. PiussELu, D.Sc., F.E.S., 

Director^ Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Slag Phosphate* — A correspondent has raised the question 
as to what these words mean. They have been used in two 
senses. It has been not uncommon for agricultural experts 
and lecturers in speaking of basic slag to call the phosphate 
present therein “ slag phosphate,” to distinguish it from super- 
phosphate;' no doubt this use of the word will still continue 
owing to the difficulty of changing a common usage. During 
recent months, however, the words have been used to denote a 
mixtiire of basic slag and mineral phosphate which is now on 
the market. Farmers and others using the words ” slag 
phosphate ” must be careful to realise exactly in which of these 
two 'meanings they are intended. 

Obttioa'Me from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 

act. 
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Use of Siiperpliospliate and Basic Slag on Arable 
A correspondent has asked for an opinion on the following 
maniirial scheme : — 

Super, per acre. Super, per acre. 



cwt. 


cwt. 

Mangolds 

... 8 to 10 

Swedes... 

6 to 8 

Wheat ... 

none 

Barlejr and seeds 

3 to 4 

Oats 

none 

Tw'o to three 




years leys ... 

none 


The rainfall is 40 in., the climate mild, the soil on the light 
side and the locality in the w^'est country. 

Superphosphate has so great a value as a fertiliser that it 
is a pity to use it for unsuitable purposes, as prejudice may 
thereby be created against it. There may be some sufficient 
reason for the dressing given to the mangolds, but so far as 
one can see it is probably unnecessary to give so much; in 
general 2 to 4 c^wt. of superphosphate per acre is sufficient; 
indeed at Kothamsted the entire omission of superphosphate 
has not depressed the crop. There are a few special cases 
wffiere larger dressings have been proved to be beneficial, and 
in the fen districts as much as 6 cwt. gave good results. The 
need for high dressings of superphosphate would seem to arise 
only when the plant has difficulty in starting or when very 
heavy dressings of dung are applied, e.g., the 60 or 70 loads 
formerly used by some of the dair^unen near London. In 
other cases tl^ manuring for mangolds should rather be on 
the basis of 
‘ Up to 20 loads of 

1 cwt. nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 2 to 4 cwt. super- 
phosphate or basic slag, 4 cwt. French or Gmanan kainit or 1 cwt. 
sulphate or muriate of potash, 2 to 4 cwt. salt in the drills. 

14 cwt. nitrate of soda as a top dressing when the plants are hoed and 
singled. 

Naturally this recommendation must be modified to suit local 
soil and climatic conditions. 

The swedes could quite well receive slag in place of super- 
phosphate. This has not infrequently proved a useful sub- 
stitute, and wherever finger-and-toe is prevalent slag should 
be preferred. In some centres, however, e.g., at Newton Rigg 
and in the Devon experiments, superphosphate came out 
better, except wh 0 a:'e the soil was deficient in lime. 

Barley following roots that have been folded can nearly 
always receive superphosphate with advantage; the straw is 
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strengthened and the quality of the grain improved. Leys 
'ftill generally do better with slag than with other phosphates. 

Lime and its various Forms. — Much confusion exists as to 
the forms in which lime is offered to the farmer. Among the 
various terms used are: lime, quicklime, ground lime, burnt 
lime, agricultural lime, limestone, pulverised or ground lime- 
stone, chalk, hydrate of lime, hydrated lime, etc. All of these 
serve as sources of lime, and under proper conditions all of 
them could equally be used for treatment of sour soil, whether 
of grass or of arable land. They differ very much, however, 
in the amount of true lime they contain; one product may be 
practically all pure lime, and another, even when free from 
any admixture or impurity, natural or artificial, contpuns at 
the best only 56 per cent, of pure lime. It is imperative that 
the farmer should know^ exactly wdiat he is buying. Ail the 
various substances fall into 8 gi'oiips : — 

Pure lime or calcium oxide, 

Carbonate of lime, or calcium carbonate, 

Hydrate of lime, or calcium hydroxide. 
x\ll coDsignments purchased at more than a few shillings 
per ton should be analysed and the results stated in terms of 
calcium oxide (CaO) which is a perfectly clear and un- 
ambignoos term, denoting pure lime. The following shows 
the relationships between them : — 

1 cwt. (112 lb.) of calcium oxide (CaO) has same agricultural 
value as 1 cwt. 86 lb. of calcium hydroxide (Ca(OH)^) or 
1 cwt. 88 !b. of calcium carbonate fCaCO^); ^ 
or, put in reverse order and in another way : — 

100 lb. of calcium carbonate has the same agricultural value 
as 74 ib. of calcium hydroxide or 56 lb. of calcium oxide. 

On this basis it should not prove difficult to compare 
quotations. The materials in common use are as follows: — 
Calehm oxide iCaO): Burnt lime, ground lime, lump lime, 
cob lime. The composition varies according to the rock from 
which these are produced, but a good sample may contain about 
85 per cent, calcium oxide (CaO), though higher figures are 
also obtained, 

Culcinm hydroxide <yr calcium hydrate (Ca{OH)^) : Hydrated 
'lime, hydrate of lime. Composition depends on quality and 
>aaliir© of the rock. We have seen a sample made from the 
Somerset ' limestone w^hich contained 96.6 per cent, of calcium 
hydrant©, which m 'Shown above has the same value as 78 per 
deni, of cs?iMuni/0xid© (CaO). 
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Calcium carbonate (CaCO^) : Limestone, ground limestone, 
chalk, ground shells, lime mud, chance mud, and other lime 
wastes from factories. Some of the English limestones are 
¥ery pure, running up to 90 or even 95 per cent, of piiritj^ 
100 lb. having the same value as 50-53 lb. of calcium oxide 
(CaO). Fineness of grinding is an important consideration 
here. The waste limes naturally vary considerably. 

■potassic Fertilisers and Crop Yields. — During the War 
farmers had to do without much potassic fertiliser and many 
of them suffered less than they expected. The idea arose in 
some cases that perhaps potassic fertilisers are not as necessary 
as had been thought. This, however, is not a correct deduc- 
tion. The withholding of potash does not usually show 
immediately on the crop; it produces its effects later. The 
number of lb. of potash (E^O) removed from an acre of ground 
are as follows : — 




K 2 O removed (lb.). 



Held 
per acre. 

1)1 In 

grain. utraio. 

Total. 

Equivalent to 
sulphate of potash — 
lb, per aore. 

Wheat 

36 bush. 

12 24 

36 

67 

Barley 

40 „ 

10 26 

36 

67 

Oats 

50 „ 

10 42 

52 

96 

Clover hay 

2 tons 


84 

155 

Swedes 

11 . 

Roots only 

64 

119 

Mangolds 

30 „ 

11 

300 

555 

Potat K-s 

12 „ 

Tubers only 

153 

283 


• Assuming that land is in fair condition to begin with a 
farmer might go through a war rotation without much risk, 
but if after that he has taken a potato crop he has probably 
fairly heavily depleted the store of potash in the soil. Lack 
of potash shows itself in a variety of ways, but when liberal 
nitrogenous manuring is given a common indication is a 
tendency to disease. Most good farmers are supplying nitro- 
genous fertiliser more liberally than they used to do. Before 
the War the total consumption in the United Kingdom of 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda used to be 140,000 
tons per annum; in 1920 it was 237,000 tons. If farmers 
simultaneously reduce the consumption of potassic fertilisers 
they run the risk of induciug undesirable effects such as lack 
of vigour in their crops. This point has been definitely tested 
with a glasshouse crop. Dr. W. F. Bewley showed at the 
Cheshunt Experimental Station that the number of tomato 
plants affected by the ‘‘ stripe disease was, out of a total 
of 120 in each plot ; — 
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Variety. CnmpMe Kn pfifaxstc 

fe-H » J i'fer. i ' her. 

Comet 40 78 

Koodine Red. 13 33 

Cases have this year been brought to the writer s notice of 

crops unexpectedly doing less well than might have been 

expected in spite of the drought; e.g, of corn after potatoes, of 
mangolds after mangolds, and the fact that the first-named 
crop in each case is a potash depleter suggests tliat a remedy 
might be in the use of potassic fertilisers. 

^ 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR DECEMBER. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agrie. (Cantab.), 

Mlmstry of Agriculture and Fisheriefi, 

Feeding Wheat to Stock. — Several correspondents have 
written to ask that, in %new of the fall in price, wheat should 
be included in the list of feeding stuffs dealt with in the follow- 
ing table. It has therefore been included, and it will be seen 
that the price has reached a stage where it is as economical to 
the farmer to feed the wheat to stock as to market it for flour. 
It is also interesting to note that at the prices recorded in the 
table, both bran and middlings are more expensive to feed than 
wheat itself. The points to be observed in feeding wheat ai^ 
familiar to most stock feeders, but it will perhaps do no harm 
to repeat them. (1) Wheat should be ground for all stock 
except sheep, since the kernels are small and hard. (2) Wheat 
so ground should be ground only to a very coarse meal. If 
ground to a fine meal, the meal pastes in the month and forms 
an unsatisfactory feeding stuff, (B) Wheat should only form a 
small proportion of the concentrates fed to stock, except 
perhaps in the case of the pig. With the bo-^^se, feeding wheat 
in any quantity leads to digestive disturbances and skin 
eraptions. 

Farm Values of Feeding Stuffs. — ^It is very convenient for 
lire farmer to obtain some idea of the value per ton of the 
-'lome-grown feeding stuffs as compared with purcha^sed feed- 
'ihg Bluffs, 'and several con-espondents have asked that” hay and 
otft straw should be included. An attempt been made to 
^ do this, taking for comparison in the case of hay and straw, 
'dned ,, grains, and in the case of oat and vetch^ silage, the average 
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Dhscbiftion. 

Price 
p r 

Qr. 

s. lb. 

Price 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

a-Iaimriul 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ s. 

Cost of i 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Starcti 

Equiv. 

per 

lOU U). 

Fnre 

per 

Unit. 

Starch 

Equiv. 

s. 

Price 
f»er lb. 
starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

49/- 

’504 

10 

18 

1 

17 

9 

1 

1 

7 1'6 

2/6 

1*34 

Barley, English Feeding 

36/:^ 

400 

10 

3 

1 

6 

8 

17 

71 

2 r> 

1*34 

„ C'aiuuiian „ - 

33 6 

400 

0 

8 

1 

6 

S 

2 

71 

2,3 

1*20 

Oats, EnglLh White ,, - 

29; 6 

3Hfi 

9 

17 

1 

9 

8 

8 

5 9 ‘.5 

2/10 

1'52 

., Black & Urey 

27/- 

336 

9 

0 

1 

9 

7 

11 

59*5 

2/6 

1*34 

„ Argenti.ie - 

27/0 

320 

9 

12 

1 

9 

8 

3 

59*5 

2/9 

1*47 

Maize, 

31/0 

4 SO 

7 

7 

1 

5 

6 

2 

HI 

1 6 

i) 80 

Kve. English 

40/- 

504 

8 

18 

1 

8 

7 

1(1 

72 

2/1 

1-12 

Millers* offals — Bran - 

_ 

„ 

S 

t} 

2 

10 

5 

15 

15 

2/7 

1*38 

„ „ Uoarse 











middlings 

— 

— 

11 

5 

2 

10 

8 

15 

64 

2'9 

1*47 

Bariev meal - 

— 

— 

14 

0 

1 

6 

12 

14 

71 

3/7 

1 -92 

Maize „ - 

— 

— 

8 

10 

1 

5 

7 

5 

81 

1/9 

o*9i 

Fish „ . - . 

— 

— 

16 

10 

7 

12 

8 

IS 

53 

3/4 

1*78 

Linseed 

— 

— 

17 

10 

2 

16 

14 

14 

U9 

2/6 

1*34 

,, Cake, English 











{tF/, oil) 

— 

— 

12 

12 

3 

12 

9 

0 

74 

2/5 

1*29 

Cottonseed,, English 
(oVo 0:1)| 





8 

15 

3 

5 

5 

10 

42 

2/7 

1*38 

» o Kgypdanl 











1-34 

(5° , oil): 

— 

— 

8 

10 

3 

5 

5 

6 

42 

2/6 

„ „ d<‘c<*r i-: 











1-29 

cated (77o 

— 

— 

14 

O'* 

5 

6 

8 

14 

71 

2 5 

; Coennut cake (7°/^ oil) - 

1 — 

— 

10 

1.^ ! 

3 

0 

7 

15 

79 

1;11 

1*03 

Palm kernel cak(‘ 

(<37o oiU 

I 


7 

10 

2 

.1 

5 

9 

75 

V5 

0*76 

Brewers’ grains, dr led, a le 

— 

— 

10 

0 

2 

7 

7 

13 

49 

1 3..1 

1*65 

„ „ „ porter 

— 

— • 

9 

0 

2 

7 

6 

13 

49 

1 2/9 

1*47 

„ „ wet, ale 

— . 

— 

2 

5 

0 

12 

1 

13 

15 

2/2 

1*16 

„ „ wet, porter 

— 

— 

2 

0 

0 

12 

1 

8 

15 

1/10 

0*98 

Malt culms - 

— 

— 

7 

0 

3 

6 

3 

14 

43 

1 1.9 

0*9 r 

Potatoes t - 





1 

15 

0 

8 

1 

7 

18 

1/6 

0*80 

Swe< ies -j- - - 

— 

— 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

10 

7 

1/6 

0*80 

l^langolds t - 

— 

— 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 

9 

6 

1/6 

0*80 

Ve cii and Oat Silage * 

— 

— 

2 

6 

0 15 

1 1 

n 

14 

2/3 

o*8» 

Gi K )d Meiv 1 o w Hay f 

— 

— 

6 

10 

1 

14 

4 

16 

31 

Bd 

1 ‘65 

« >at Straw f - 

— 

— 

2 

19 

0 

17 

1 2 

2 

17 

2/6 

I *31 

Good Clover Play f 



7 

1 

2 

2 

1 4 

j 

19 

32 

S/l 

! 

1 *65 


* I'rice ait Liverpool. t Farm vailuv. 


Note.— l‘be prices qiiotetl above re])resent the average prices ai which actual 
wholesale iraiisaci ions have tahei) place in London, unites oilicrwise slated, and 
refer to tie price tx mill or stoic. The prices were cinrent at the end of 
October and are, as a rule, coiisider.iblv lower than the prices at local 
countiT marketvS, the diffeieuce l-eiiig due to carriage and dealess’ conimi>si(iiii. 
Bu\ers can, however, easily compare the relative prices « f the ieediug stuffs 
on offer at tin dr local market by the method of calcuiatiisn used in these 
not(‘S. Thus, supjoRf palm kernel cake is (ff* red locally at £10 j»erton. Its 
manuriai value is 2l'2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is theietdre £7 ISs, 
per ton. I iivi( ling this figure by 7n, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the t:ib!e, the cost per unit o? starch equivalent is 2s. hi. Ui viding this 
again by 22M. the numoer of pounds of s' arch equivalent in 1 unit, tlie (‘ost per lb. 
of staich equivalent is 1*1 id. A similar cal<*ulation will show ihe relative cost 
per lb. of starch ivnleiit of oth-T teeding stuffs on the s.ttiic local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best vame at the prices quoteti on his own market. 


B 2 
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of a fibrous food such as dried grains and a starchy food snch 
as maize. It is desired to emphasise here that scientific 
accuracy is not aimed at in this assessment of values, but it 
is felt that the figures given per ton give the farmer a rough 
approximation of the value of his home-grown products. The 
figure is used in this way. As shown in the table, with maize 
at £7 7s. per ton, the farm value of potatoes is £1 15s. If, 
therefore, a farmer has potatoes which he can market at, sa^y 
£4 per ton, and the transport and marketing costs of selling 
;.iie potatoes per ton and of delivering the maize to the farmer 
come to less than £*2 5s. , it clearly pays him to sell his potatoes 
end buy in maize at £7 7s. per ton for feeding. Similarly, 
with brewers' grains at £10 per ton, the farm value of good 
.‘lover hay is £7 Is. per ton. It will therefore not pay a 
farmer to sell clover hay and buy in dried brewers’ grains, 
unless the price realised at market, deducting marketing 
expenses and cost of delivery of the brewers’ grains, comes to 
more than £1 Is. per ton of clover hay sold. 

^ ^ ^ 

CONCILIATION COMMITTEES IN 
AGRICULTURE/- 

The whole of England and Wales is now covered by 
Conciliation Committees which have been set up under the 
Corn Production Acts (Piepeal) Act, 1921, to deal with questions 
of wages and hours and conditions of employiiient of workers in 
agriculture. In certain cases the representatives of local 
employers and workers have arranged the formation of separate 
Committees for parts of the areas formerly covered by single 
District Wages Committees, with the result that there are now" 
56 .Coneiliatioii Committees as compared with the B9 District 
Wages Committees under the IVages Board system. 

In four areas the Conciliation Committees have submitted 
their recommendations to the Minister for confirmation and the 
necessary steps have been taken, in accordance with the power 
vested in the Minister under the Act, to confirm the Committees’ 
agreements, ' The details of the agreements so confirmed are 
as follows ; — 

(1) OmnhrkigesMre . — A wa^e rate of S7s. for a week of 50 hours 
(excladiai? Simday) shall be paid during the ]>eriod from 22ncl October to 
the, 2tt<i Becemher, 1921, for all able-bodievl men of 21 years of age 

note explains the position as it existed on 2l8t November, 1921. 
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(2) Surrey. — (a) A wage rate for carter?, cowmen and shepherds 
between the ages of 21 and 65 of 47s. 6d. for a maximum week of 60 
hours (including Suiida}’) and a less weekly rate at the same rate per hour 
for a maximum week of less than GO hours ; all time in excess of 60 hours 
per week (including Sunday) to be paid at the rate of time and a quarter 
after the 60 hours have been woikc'd. 

(h) A rate for all male wmikers employed in agricultu!(‘ between the 
ages of 21 and 65, other than those specified in clause {a) abuve, of 38s. 
per week of 48 hours (excluding Sunday) ; all time in excess of 48 hours 
per week (excluding Sunday) to be paid for at the rate of lid. per hour, 
and all employment on a Sunday to he payable at the rate of Is. per hour. 

(c) All the rates specified to apply only to wmrkers whose employment 
is terminable by a week or longer notice, and to operate from tlie 1st 
November to the 31st January, 1922. 

(3) Denbigh and Flint. — ^During the period from 19th November to 
the Slst December, 1921, the wages payable to all male workers of 21 
years of age and over employed in agriculture shall be not less than 
37s. 6d. for a week of 50 hours (excluding Sunday) ; all time in excess of 
50 hours per week (excluding Sunday) to be paid for at the rate of lOd. 
per hour, and all employment on a Sunday to be payable at the rate of 
Is, per hour. 

(4) Isle of Ely. — During the period from the 12th November to the 
14th January, 1922, no male worker employed in agriculture shall be paid 
wages at less than the following rates: — 

(a) Male Workers aged 18 and, over employed as Horsemen or 
Milkmen. 

Years of age. 

21 and over 45s. 6d. "1 For a week comprising the hours 
20 and under 21 42s. fid. f necessary for the performance of the 
19 ,, „ 20 40s. Od. ( customary duties of these classes of 

18 ,, ,, 19 38s. fid. 3 workers. 

(5) All other male workers employed in agriculture. 

Overtime rates for 
Weekly Wages all time in excess 
for a week of of 48 hours per 



Ages. 

48 hours. 

week. 

2i and over 


3G.S. Od. 

lOd. 

20 and under 

21 ... 

33s. fid. 

^d. 

19 „ 


20 ... 

31s. fid. 

9d. 

18 „ 

7) 

19 ... 

30s. Od. 

-5b 

00 

17 „ 


18 ... 

24s. Od. 

fi^d. 

16 „ , 

}? 

17 ... 

19s. Od. 

did. 

15 „ 

>7 

16 ... 

15s, fid. 

dll 

14 

77 

15 ... 

12s. Od. 

3M. 

Under 14 



8s. fid. 

2.](]. 


While no definite agreement is made regarding Saturday half-day, 
the employers will not put any obstacles in the way of farmers arranging 
with tlr ir workmen for a Saturday half-day after 48 hours have been 
worked and this Clause is to be carried out in a reasonable spirit. 
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It slioiild be borne in mind that these rates have been con- 
firmed on the application of the Committees for the areaa con- 
cerned. For the period of the operation of a confirmed 
agreement the rates specified in the agreement form an implied 
term of the contract of employment of every worker of the class 
in the particular area to which the agreement applies. 

Agreements have also been reached by the Conciliation 
Committees in 80 additional areas, but the Committees in these 
cases have not made application to the Minister for confirma- 
tion of the agreements. In 7 of these areas the agreements 
having been made for a comparatively short period have already 
lapsed. Particulars of the current agreements relating to adult 
male worlcers in the remaining 23 areas are given below — 

A re-a. Permh Wages. Hours per 


1. Cliesliire 

2. Corn wall 

3. Ciinherlancl and 

Westmorland 

4. Devon 

5. Dorset 

l>. Durham 

7, Hertfordshire 

8, Kent 

9, Leic}'’*ster8hi‘'e 

Bosworth and Ashby 

10. Mark#rt Harboro?igh 
aitd Lot'erworth ... 

11. Norfolk 

12. Northants ... 

13. Oxford 

14. Shropshire ... 


15. ISofee of Peterborough 

IB. Somerset 
17. Staffordshire 



Up to 31st Deo. 

40/6 

54 

„ 31st „ 

42/- 

52 

„ 2n(i Feb., 1922 ■ 

37/6 

50/-* 

48 

63 

„ 3rd Dec. 

36/- 

60 



( 48 

„ 31st „ 

36/- 

< With Saturday 
( half-holiday. 

„ 1st Mar., 1922 

44/6 

50 

„ 31st Dec, 

38/- 

41/- 

48 

52 

IS 31st ,, ... 

33/. 

50 

„ 31st 5, 

38/. 

50 

„ 31st „ 

36/. 

50 

„ 3l8t „ 

36/-t 

48 

,, 31st ,, 

36/6 

48 

„ 3l8t „ 

36/- 

48 

,, 31st ... 

9id. 

. per hour up to 60 



hours with guar- 
anteed week of 



48 honrH, 

1 

[37/- 

48 

,, 30th Nov. 

42/. 

t Cottage 5 Not 

( 

U4/- 

fCottage } defined i 

„ 25th „ 

From 25th Nov. to 

38/- 

60 

31 St Dec 

36/. 

50 

Dp to 29th Jan., 1922 

9|d. 

. per hour for a mini- 


18, Warww'k 

IS, Womwrte** 

26, Ycirkaliire 

(Eawt Bidipg) 


Tip to 1st Deo. and 
until further notice 3B/- 
Up to 1st Mar., 1922 36/- 


ninm week of 50 
hours. 


48 

48 


^ 26tii Now. ... 39/- n a.m. to 5 p.m. each 
wer-kday with Sat- 
urday half-lidliday 
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21. 

Yorkshire ... 

Up to 30th Nov. ... 

40/- 

50 


(North Riding) 



22. 

Brecon and Radnor. 

„ 30th „ 

38/- 

50 

23. 

Carnarvon ... 

„ 5th Mar., 1922 - 

i 

(36/- 
l 38/-§ 

48 

60 



From 6t]i Mar. to 13th < 

(35/- 

50 



May, 1922 ; 

i 38/-§ 

61 


These rates refer to “ skilled ” workers. 

f Additional 7/- j)er week for workers employed wholly or mainly as teamsmen, 
cowmen or sheph rds. Additional o/- per week forwoikers employed wholly or 
mainlv as hcep-tenders or bnllock-tenders. 

J These latos refer to hor<c-keepers and stock-keepers respectively. 

§ These rates refer to special classes workers. 

Although there are several areas in which the Conciliation 
Committees have not yet settled the wages question, further 
meetings are taking place daily and it is anticipated that these 
Committees will before very long find means to solve their local 
difficulties and reach a basis of agreement as to appropriate rates 
of wages. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Land Drainage 
as a Means of 
Alleviating 
Ilnemployment, 


The Ministry desires to announce that a sum of money has 
been placed at its disposal for carrying out land drainage schemes 
primarily for the alleviation of unemploy- 
ment. 

The bodies to whom advances will be 
made for this purpose are (a) Drainage 
Authorities, and (6) County Agricultural 
Committees. Those mentioned in the second category are 
intended only to deal with those portions of the country where 
no Drainage Authority has been set up. The scheme is shortly 
described below. 

The Ministry will, if its technical officers are in a position 
to approve the schemes submitted, be prepared to advance 
all the money required in each case, subject to the following 
conditions : — 


(a) That all work shall be done as much as possible by baud labour. 

(&) That 75 per cent, of the labour shall be ex-service men, if available. 

(c) That, of the remaining 25 per cent., the majority shall be married 
civilians, if available. 

(d) That the Avagea payable for ordinary labour shall not exceed the 

Agricidtural rates for the district as fixed by Conciliation Committees 
or otberwwe, and , . 

(a) That at least 35 per cent, of the money advanced will be refunded 
to the Ministry. 
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1%e ^'fiiiistry, in addition, reserves the right to inspect the 
works from time to time, to supervise the operations generally, 
and to call for progress repoids when required. 

The main object to be achieved is to get men rapidly on 
to suitable work, and the Ministry does not intend therefore to 
let any unnecessary formalities stand in the way of schema 
that can be put in operation promptly. 

It is hoped that all the Authorities concerned will co-operate 
cordially in making the above proposals a success and in 
getting as many men at work as possible, and thus at the 
same time improving the drainage of the country, on as large 
a, scale as possible. 

There is much land in England and Wales which suffers 
from permanent water-logging, or too frequent flooding, and 
the above proposals will, it is hoped, result in much additional 
land being brought into a more productive state than it is in at 
present. 

^ 


Horticulturists and fruit-growers will notice with satisfactioa 
that a new Horticultural Council has been established on arepre- 

Horticultural tentative basis to advise the Ministry on all 
. , . questions connected with the promotion of 

Council^ market-gardening, fruit-growing, flower- 
growing, and horticulture generally, 
including bee-keeping. In particular it is the function of the 
new Council to advise regarding the proper distribution of pro- 
duce and the organisation of allied trades. It consists of about 
40 members, one-fourth of whom are either representatives, 
or nominees, of the Ministry. The remaining members are 
nominated by various Associations, among which and repre- 
senting the growers are the National Farmers Union, the 
Federation of British Growers, the Horticultural Trades 
Association, the National Union of xAllotment Holders, the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and the Lee Valley Growers 
Association. The present nominees of these bodies include 


such well-known authorities as Mr. E. E. Bobbins, C.B.E., 
Mr. P, Glenny, Mr. W. P. Seabrook, Mr. E. A. Bunyard, 
Mr. A. G. Jackman and Mr. F. J. Chittenden. Labour in 


Horticulture is represented by nominees of the Workers' Union 
and the National Union of Agricultural Workers, respectively. 
The w^holemle Trade is represented by nominee^’of the National 
Pfderafea of, Fruit and Potato Trades' Association, and these 
i»l»& Major' E. Monro and Mr. Geo. Swift. The Retail 
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Trade is represented by nominees of the National Federation 
of Ketail Fruiterers, etc., Ltd., and these include Mr. M. 
Cowley and Mr. E. L. Vinden. The Fruiterers Company is 
represented by Mr. F. E. Eidley, and the Fruit Preserve 
Manufacturers, the Cider Industry and the Florists, are also 
represented, whilst the Chamber of Horticulture sends three 
representatives, including Mr. J. Eochford and Mr. G. E. 
Pearson. The Secretary of the Council is Mr. J. L. Bryan, 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, to whom 
all communications relating to the business of the Council 
should be addressed. 

The. Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, in establishing 
the new Council and opening its first meeting recently, wished 
it every success and drew attention to several matters of 
importance to which it could usefully direct its attention. 


In view of the importance of the potato crop and the need 
which still exists in most parts of the country for more informa- 

^ . . tion on all matters pertaining to potato 

Potato Growing : ,, .i nr- * ^ / -x • 

_ J. x* culture, the Ministry considers that it is 

demonstration desirable that the scheme of potato 

^ ’ trial plots which has been carried out 

during the past two years by County Education Authorities 
should be continued in 1922. In previous years the main 
objects of the trials have been to demonstrate the cropping 
qualities of the newer varieties of potatoes immune to 
Wart Disease, and to prove the value of an adequate system 
of manuring. The trials for 1922 also have these two objects, 
and further, are intended to demonstrate the value of planting 
good seed from which all diseased and weakly tubers have been 
removed. 

The varieties chosen for demonstration are : — First earlies : 
Immune Ashleaf and Dargill Early. Second earlies : Ally, Great 
Scot and Arran Comrade. Maincrop: Kerr's Pink, Majestic, 
Tinwald Perfection, Bishop, Irish Chieftain and Ehode.rick Dhu. 

Supply of Seed , — In order to demonstrate to the public the 
advantages to be gained by the use of reliable, healthy and 
immature seed, the Ministry made arrangements in the 1921 
season, whereby special crops of the above varieties were grown 
in the same locality in East Boss-shire — a district far north, free 
from Wart Disease, where potato blight is seldom severe, and 
leaf curl is rarely known. Whilst growing, the crops were 
'' rogued '' and all weakly plants and those affected with leaf 
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curl or mosaic were removed under the supervision of one of 
the Ifinistry's experts. It is believed that the resulting seed is 
pure and healthy. 

Ill cases where seed potatoes have been saved from the 
Ministry's trials in 1921, it is suggested that some be planted 
in 1922, so that trials can be made in order to compare the 
cropping qualities of this “ once grown ” English seed with those 
of seed of the same varieties direct from Scotland. The con- 
ditions under which both trials are made should, so far as 
possible, be uniform. If seed is saved from both crops in 1922. 
it should he possible in 1923 to carry the comparison still further 
and to compare the cropping qualities of Scottish seed with those 
of Endish “once grown '' and English “ twice grown " seed. 

Quantify of Seed . — It appears generally convenient in these 
trials to use 28 lb, of each variety, and Authorities are asked not 
to make any alteration except for some special reason. 

Manures . — The manurial treatment recommended for potatoes 
is that the land should receive a dressing of farmyard manure 
at the rate of about 15 tons per acre, applied in autumn, or, 
in the Northern districts, in the drills at the tune of planting. 
Artificial manures should also be applied on dates to be recorded, 
in quantities somewhat as follows : — 

Siiperphosnhate (30 per cent.) ... ... 4 cwt. per acre. 

Sulphate of .Ammonia 1 „ „ „ 

Sulphate of Potash (50 per cent. Potash) ... 1 ,, „ „ 

It is hoped that the trials will be carried out on uniform lines, 
since any deviation in manuring would somewhat influence the 
results; Authorities are therefore asked to adhere as closely as 
possible to the conditions set out. 

Planting . — The time of planting will vary slightly according 
to the district, the usual time of planting in the district being 
adapted. It is further suggested that a distence of 30 in. between 
the dribs, and 12 in. between the sets, should be maintained 
throusFhoiit aU the trials. Any departure from these distances 
should be noted in the records of the trials, 

^ m ^ 


DmiNo the early part of the autumn of 1920, the demands 
for phosphate for agricultural purposes appeared to he far in 
Sttpetihosphate: of the supply,^ and there was a 

Heatiful Supplies shortage would 

continue. The position, however, rapidly 

changed in January, February and March, 
and during the spring lai^e quantities of phosphate con- 
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tinned to arrive. At the present time there is no question that 
all the superphosphate required for agriculture for the autumn 
and spring seasons of 1921-22 will be forthcoming, and at very 
much lower prices than have been possible hitherto. 

Superphosphate is now on sale throughout the United Kingdom 
at about 8s. 3d. per unit of water soluble phosphate, a price 
w^hich is based on the current cost of importing the raw materials 
required for its nianiifacture. In making this important reduc- 
tion in price, the manufacturers are bearing a heavy loss on the 
large stocks of raw materials which were imported prior to the 
recent fall in freight rates, and are still held by them. 

It is well known that superphosphates as such, and as con- 
tained in compound fertilisers, stand alone in providing a form of 
“ water soluble phosphate which confers certain special benefits 
on the young crop, unobtainable from phosphates in any other 
form. Water soluble phosphate dissolves in the first rain, 
percolating through the soil and becomes precipitated in 
extremely fine particles where the earliest roots of the crop 
are or will be penetrating. In this condition it has a most 
valuable stimulating effect on root development, especially for 
shallow-rooted crops like swedes, turnips and kindred fallow 
crops, and barley, and it has been the experience of farmers 
that nothing assists the establishment of a crop so much as 
a small amount of superphosphate with or near the seed. Super- 
phosphate is thus particularly associated with arable farming. 

It should not be assumed that the water soluble content of 
supernhospbate and of compound fertiliser, forms the total 
phosphate which the materials contain. In the case of super- 
phosphate, 80 per cent, water soluble, there is in addition about 
2 per cent, other phosphates that are not counted in reckoning 
the price per unit, which is based only on the water soluble 
phosphate. With compound fertilisers, the total nhoRphate 
content is brought into account, the water soluble content being 
charged at about 4s. per unit, citric soluble phosphate at Bs. 
per unit, and insoluble phosphate (so-called'^ at 2s. per unit. 


Kecent inquiries made by the Ministry in the markets of 
London, Birmingham and various provincial towns show that 

Tl. MarteUng ol adopted in the 

Pohllry ma Eggs. ”•'■“■”8 “d 088* a« ve^ 

^ unsatisfactory- The reason appears to be 

the absence of proper organisation and of correct marketing 
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metiiods on the piirt of many amateurs engaged in poultry 
production. Salesmen complain of irregular supplies, and 
alciioiigli this is natural enough in some respects owing to 
Tariatioiis in seasonal production, the fact remains that there 
is often a glut in one market and a shortage in another through 
the lack of organisation and co-operation on the part of 
the producers. Complaints are frequently heard of carelessness, 
and even of sharp practice, in the marketing of eggs and poultry, 
and it is not surprising that English eggs in particular have 
sometimes a poor reputation on English wholesale markets. 
The Ministry considers that the position can be remedied to 
a large degree. 

With regard to poultry, those producers of table poultry who 
regard this branch of work as of secondary consideration to the 
production of laying pallets, should not be dilatory in marketing 
their surplus cockerels. If no attention is paid to these birds 
they may be in poor condition when they are marketed. A few 
weeks lost in the earlier part of the table poultry season w^hen 
supplies are scarce, mean that the best market has been missed, 
that the birds may arrive in inferior condition’ because they have 
been poorly fed, and at a time when there is a glut of poultry. 
In consequence the financial returns suffer to a treble extent. 
The farmer is often the worst offender in this direction. It often 
happens that he does not market the birds until they are com- 
paratively old and tough. The salesmen are sometimes’ blamed 
for this, but it is clearly not their fault. It may happen in some 
cases that in consequence of a glut during hot weather, some of 
the dead poultry may become unfit for food and therefore 
unsaleable. 

The producer of English table poultry should always bear in 
mind the competition with the improving classes of imported 
poultry- Even though he may be producing only second-grade 
poultry, properly marketed they will successfully compete with 
the best imported produce. At the present time it is not un- 
common to find buyers showing a preference for imported produce 
over good English poultry on the wholesale market, the reason 
being that the imported birds are known to be of a reliable and 
uniform quality. The English producer should therefore breed 
birds of a type which will fatten economically and produce the 
kind of flesh the market requires. If marketed dead the birds 
should 'be: prepared in such a way as to ensute their reaching 
' in Ih© freshest condition and in the way which is 

ihiBt accepteble to'biiyers. 
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With regard to eggs, gluts on the market are not avoidable, 
though they can be mitigated by the producer arranging that his 
hens come into lay at the time of year when eggs are scarcest. 
Eggs frequently give indifferent returns because they are not 
properly graded and packed, and the buyer is not satisfied that 
they are of reliable quality. Carelessness in colleeLiiig and stor- 
ing, delay in marketing, and the holding back of eggs in prospect 
of a rise in price, are among the reasons why eggs of doubtful 
quality are sent to the salesmen. Clearly, the buyer cannot risk 
his reputation by passing them on as eggs of a reliable standard. 
He requires regular consignments of first-grade eggs, to which 
he can apply an accurate label of high quality. The competition 
from imported eggs is much greater than in the case of poultry, 
and it is actually the position now that eggs from the Continent 
are at present more reliable for sale as new-laid than some con- 
signments of English eggs. This can he remedied by prompt 
and business-like methods on the part of our producers, and the 
marketing of their eggs through co-operative societies which will 
attend to regular collecting, proper grading, packing and 
marketing. 

The Ministry recently issued to Local Agricultural Educational 
Authorities the outline of the scheme for the distribution of 
hatching eggs and newly-hatched chicks 
among smalLholders, cottagers, and other 
small poultry-keepers in rural districts. 
For this purpose, breeders have been 
selected by the Local Authorities and approved by the Ministry, 
and arrangements made for them to supply eggs and chicks to 
small poultry-keepers at somewhat lower than the usual prices 
charged. The approved breeders are to be known as station- 
holders. They are required to provide and maintain for station 
purposes at least B6 hens, or 24 hens and 12 ducks, of a breed 
or breeds to be approved by the Agricultural Education Com- 
mittees. Other conditions are imposed, and it is desirable that 
all station arrangements should be completed before 15th Decem- 
ber next. The County Committee will fix the prices at which 
the eggs or chickens, or both, may be distributed, and generally 
supervise the whole scheme. 

Satisfactory reports have been received by the Ministry from 
County Committees on the working of the scheme during 1921. 


Egg and Chick 
Distribution 
Scheme. 
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Tile following are the numbers of eggs, chickens, etc., distributed 
in 1919, 1920 and 1921 


1919 ... 

Hen Egys. 
52,980 

1 

1 

Cliirlcens. 

2,974 

Ducklings . 

1920 ... 

141,611 

— 

20,934 

— 

1921 ... 

104,304 

1,464 

37,661 

•222 


The importance of this matter will be realised when it is 
stated that the estimated value of poultry produce imported into 
Great Britain last year was approximately £36,000,000. The 
scope which is therefore available for the extension of home 
production is very great indeed, even if taken at no more than 
the present rate of consumption. The scheme is designed to 
afford an opportunity to the small poultry-keeper to improve 
the productive quality of his stock. 

After the scheme has been adopted by any County Committee, 
its successful working will depend almost entirely upon the 
degree of care and attention given to it by the county poultry 
instructor, the careful selection of the station-holders, and the 
maintenance of robust stock of good economic strain at the 
stations. 

The eounty poultry instructor will select and mark those birds 
at each station from which eggs and chicks are to be distributed 
during next season under the scheme. He will see that no breed- 
ing stock of inferior quality is maintained at any station recog- 
nised iinfler the scheme, and that the housing and general 
management of the station stock are of a satisfactory nature. 

Those who wish to participate in the scheme should make 
early application to the county authorities. They will be charged 
from 5s. to 7s. per dozen for eggs and from 10s. to 14s, per 
dozen for chickens or ducklings. , ' 

* ^ ^ ^ 


An experiment is to be eanied out at Send Manor Poultry 
Farm, Ripley, Surrey, under the direction of tlie Scientific 


Artificial Light 
and Winter Egg 
P'^iuction. 


Poultry Breeders Association with the object 
of ascertaining by means of two absolutel}' 
similar flocks of birds what advantage is 
obtainable as regards cost of production, 


num^ber and size of eges, during the winter months, by use of 


artificial light, A similar experiment is also to be carried out 


at the Harper Adams Acrricnltnral College, Newport, Salop, under 
the direetion of the College Authorities. 
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Grant!? in Aid 
of Research and 


The Treasury, on the recommendation of the Development 
Commissioners, have approved grants in aid of research and 
advisory work to be carried out in the 
academic year, Ist October, 1921, to 30th 

Aj ■ w 1 * September, 1922, as shown in the statement 

Advisory Work.* 

the grants shown hereunder against the respective institutes^ 
for the payment of a cost of living bonus to the graded workers 
at the institutes, but in general no new staff, promotions or 
development of work have been sanctioned. Proposals for 
development under these heads must await the allocation of the 
sum of .-£850,000 available under the Corn Production Acts 
(Piepeal^ Act, 1921, for the promotion of agricultural development 
in England and Wales. 


Grant (excliidinjcr Bonus). 


Imtltution, 

Research TFork. 

Adviser}/ Work, 



£ 

£ 

Aborystwyth, University College 


4,690 

1,090 

Armsimr^j,- CoUege 


— 

1,630 

Bangoj, University Coib ge 


— 

2,590 

Biriiiingiiau) University... 


760 

— 

Bi'isto! University 


8,550 

1,730 

Cambridge University 


— 

1,630 

Animal Nutrition ... 


7,200 

— 

Plani Breeding 


4,200 

— 

Blind! Animal Breeding 


l,li0 

— 

Bees... 


5U0^ 

— 

East Mai iiig TTorticuItural Station 


4,200 

— 

Harper Ad.ams Agricultural College 


— 

580 

Impei'iid C ollege 


3,600 

— 

Leeds University ... 


— 

2,000 

Londi)!! Bflinol of Tropical Medicine 


1,3 JO 

— 

Mancdicster Ibdversity ... 


— 

1,000 

Midland Aerienltnral College ... 


— 

1,150 

Oxford University 


4,640 

Beading, University College 
llotliamsted — 


6,100 

1,280 

Plant Nutrition 


13,250 

— 

Phnit P.-dIio!ogy 


5,0(i0 

— 

Poval Veierimiry College 


2,050 

— 

Waltham Cross llorticultnral Station 

... 

1,000 

— 

W \ e, Si)iitb Eastern Agricultural College 

£68,140 

3,170 

£17,750 


* A (‘oiuplet** of research stntions with rise suhj-'CTs of res* orch 
iinderfjikeo at ea^-laarid of a< I visory officers attaclo^d to university departments 
of aa^ri ’ultun* and aurieultnrai collngt-s, will be found in Leaflet No. 279, 

obtainable from the offices of the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, London, B.W.I. 
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Testing of 
Agriculiural 
Machinery. 


The Minister of Agriculture has appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee to assist the Ministry in deciding as to the general con- 
ditions which should govern the admission 
of agricultural machinery for tests under the 
auspices of the Ministry, and the principles 
which should be laid down as regards the 
duration and conditions of the tests. 

The Advisory Committee will also be asked to advise upon 
(a) the different categories into which agricultural machinery 
should be divided for the purpose of testing; (b) the nature of any 
diploma or certificate to be aw-arded, having regard to the recom- 
mendations of the report of the Departmental Committee on Agri- 
cultural Machinery (Cmd.5061; (c) the scale of fees which should 


be charged, and the date from which it would be possible to charge 
such fees ; (d) the constitution of panels from which the Ministry 
might select Boards to be charged with the duty of drawing up 
and revising from time to time detailed conditions applicable 
to the machines of the various categories; and fe) generally 
upon the arrangements to be made for the testing of agricultural 
machinery. 

The Committee consists of representatives of the Agricultural 
Engineers’ Association, the Dairy Appliance Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
the National Association of Agricultural Engineers and 
Implement Dealers, the National Farmers’ Union, the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society of England, the Central Chamber of Api- 
culture. the Central Landowners’ Association, and the National 
Agricultural Labourers and Farm Workers’ Union, in addition to 


certain asri-icnlfural scientists and experts. 

The Chairman of the Committee will be Sir Douglas Newton. 
K.B.E., and the Secretary, Mr. P. Barker, of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

***•»* 


The Ministry, on the recommendation of the Potato Advisory 
Committee and with the approval of the Agricultural AdA'isory 
New Orders Committee, has decided to make certain 
Dealing with changes in the Orders dealing vrith wart 
Wart Disease. The effect of them is to allow the 

planting of non-immune varieties of potatoes 
on land in wart disease infected areas, provided such land is 
not actually infected or knoAvn to have been infected with the 
disease, and to give greater protection againsf the spread of the 
disease to Mher districts. 
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As the first step, the Ministry has issued a short order 
amending certain sections of the Waii Disease of Potatoes Order 
of 1919, so as to permit the planting of any varieties of potatoes 
on the clean lands in infected areas. With regard to the land 
actually infected, or known to have been infected, the Order 
permits the planting therein only of those varieties which have 
been approved by the Ministry as immune to the disease and 
which have been certified by a government inspector as reason- 
ably free from “rogues;” though, in addition, permission is 
given to plant on any such land seed saved from the crop grown 
OR that land in a previous 3 "ear. No licence will he refiuirecl in 
future for the movement of seed potatoes into wart disease 
infected areas. 

No potatoes grown outside the United Kingdom will be per- 
mitted to be planted in England and Wales unless the Ministry 
issues a licence allowing it. 

After the close of the next planting season, a further order 
will be issued prohibiting the movement out of any infected 
area to a 113 ^ clean area of potatoes grown in an infected area 
except “ ware ” potatoes of immune varieties. These will be 
permitted to be sent to districts which are infected areas, pro- 
vided they are accompanied by a statement to the effect that they 
are of an approved immune variety, that they were growm in an 
infected area, and that they will not be used for planting. This 
oixler will also provide that no seed potatoes may be sold for 
planting anywhere in England and Wales unless they have been 
certified (a) to be of an approved immune variety, true to type 
and reasoiiabty free from “ rogues,” or (h) that they were grown 
on a holding which is not in an infected area and on which wart 
disease has not occurred. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

Ixj-'oe:3iL«:ion regarding the rabbit-breeding industry in Belgium 
has been obtained by Mr. P. A. Francis, of the Live Stock 
-o Branch of the Ministry^ during a recent visit 

m Belgium. .Agriculture has not had the opportunity 

since the War of devoting much attention to the rabbit-breeding 
industry, owing to the heavy work occasioned by the necessity 
of replacing the larger live stock. The rabbit industry is never- 
theless a considerable one, as it is estimated that about seven 
million skins are being produced annually in Belgium. Prac- 
ticall}^ all Belgian peasants, and even the townspeople, keep a 
few rabbits, which are mostly killed for home consumption, the 
skins being sold to local collectors. The remainder are sold alive, 
either in local markets or to travelling dealers who kill them 
and sell the carcasses to butchers, etc., and the skins to curers. 
Before the War from 150 to 200 tons of Ostend ” rabbits were 
sent to London from Belgium weekly ; such rabbits are not chilled 
or carried in cold stoi'e, the object being to put them on the 
London market in a fresh condition. 

There is a very large rabbit skin factory in Ghent, where 
before the War several million skins were dressed for fur, chiefly 
for imitation beaver, chinchilla, seal, marten and ermine, many 
of which were absorbed in the London market. Regarding prices, 
good Belgian skins recently realised Is. 3d. each ; although most 
of them are of no particular breed (probably a cross with the 
Flemish giant) they are large and they are properly dried. 
Belgium does not produce sufficient skins for the far industry, 
and siippllGs are piirehased in France and England. Complaints 
are made that the skins from England are, as a rule, so badly 
taken off the rabbits and so carelessly dried that they are of 
comparatively little value. Pming the War, however, as miieli 
as 12s. per dozen was paid for English wild rabbit bMiib, but at 
the present time they are worth only about a quarter of that 
price. 

From 12,000 to 14,000 skins of the Blue Beveren breed are 
produced annually in Belgium, chiefly from the Province of 
Beveren, but not more than five francs (about 2s, Id.) each is 
being paid for even the best of the skins. There appears to be 
an almost unlimited demand for rabbit sldn^ of gcx>d quality 
for making-up purposes and for rabbit fur ' in its natural 
iindyecl state, but only about 25 per cent, of the skins are good 
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eriougii for either purpose. The skins produced during the 
siiirimer months are of inferior quality and are mostly used for 
making felt for hats, but winter skins are of high quality and are 
eagerly sought after by the manufacturers. It is improbable, 
however, that rabbit production as a separate business would be 
profitable, even allowing for the value of the carcass, but all who- 
are able to keep a few rabbits mainly on waste material should 
do so, both because they would be producing cheap food and a 
useful fur. In this respect the Belgian peasants and small- 
holders shov^ more initiative in exploiting their opportunities 
than do cottagers and smallholders in this country. 

•2^ ^ * 


There are many agencies in Canada having for their object 
•the encouragement of the production and use of good seed. 

Among these may be mentioned field crop 
competitions, combined seed crop and 
cleaned seed competitions, seed fairs, pro- 
vincial seed exhibitions, and seed centres, 


Seed 

Improvement 
in Canada. 


while the Caiiadan Seed Growers’ Association and the Dominion 


-and Provincial Departments of Agriculture take a leading part 
in the movement. 

In the April and June issues of this Journal an indication of 
the methods adopted to improve the Canadian wheat crop by 
means of breeding iiew^ varieties and distributing them to farmers 
at low cost was given. Further particulars of the campaign for 
good seed, including crops other than wheat, are contained in 
the Agricultural Gazette of Canada for March-April last. The 
experimental Farms Branch of the Dominion Department of 
A,grieiiltur8 has a number of Illustration Stations in various parts 
of the country. An example of the value of these stations is 
cited : farmers in the vicinity of a station were indiicecl last year 
to grow 850 acres of clorcr seed, estimated to be wuxth $50,000 
more than would have been the case with the regular crop. The 
distribution of tobacco seed by the Dominion Department has 
been one of the chief contributory causes of the increasing 
vr-Iiie and importance of the tobacco industry of Canada ; while 
the extension of the flax industry, both in connection with fibre 
and seed, is largely due to the activity of the Flax Division of 
the Experimental Farms Branch. 

The Seeds Branch promotes the greater prodiietioii and use 
of first-quality seed in several ways. In addition to its seed 
inspection service, which helps to prevent the sowing of dirty, 
non-vital seeds, it supports the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa- 
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tion in its work of producing registered seed, it provides a service 
of market intelligence to growers, and it pays cash subventions 
to the Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 

The combined seed crop and cleaned seed conipetitions, which 
are a recent introduction, have two distinct phases. The first 
consists of a standing field crop competition; the second of a 
thrashed and cleaned seed competition, in which the seed is 
Judged ill the granaries of the competitors, after thrashing. 
Awards are based on the combined scores — 85 per cent, on the 
field score, 65 per cent, on the bin score. The cleaned seed part 
of the competition is thus recognised as the more important. 
This system of awarding prizes now applies to all seed crops, 
except potatoes, in which case the basis is reversed, namely 65 
per cent, on the field score and 85 per cent, on the bin score. 
The foil iicla tion seed used by competitors must be of approved 
origin, that is. it must have been either registered or approved 
by the seed committee of the Province ; the minimum quantities 
of cleaned seed submitted vary from 15 bushels in the case of 
clovers and timothy to 200 bushels in the case of oats. 

The primary object of these combined competitions is to 
eneoiirage the development of commercial seed centres such as 
iire promoted by the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association and 
other organisations. The demand for superior quality seed has 
grown materially during the last few years, and it is claimed 
that the combined competitions stimulate the prodiietioii of the 
special kinds of seeds most suitable to the different localities, 
this being the chief purpose of the seed centres. 

With regard to potatoes the Markets Division of the Seeds 
Branch has made a detailed survey of available supplies. It 
knows the location, quantity and varieties of the seed, all of 
which is the product of fields inspected by trained pathologists. 
To be eligible for certification the growing crop must pass the 
Department’s inspection standard for freedom from disease, 
and purity of variety. They are then graded, sacked, sealed 
and marketed on the basis of the Department’s certificate. 
Comparative yields from certified seed and common local stock 
seed are well illustrated by the results of the 1920 demonstra- 
'ions in Ontario. For instance. Green Mountain certified seed 
from New Ontario gave a yield of 218.8 bushels per acre, as 
compared with 189.2 bushels per acre from common stock. 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS, 192L 

PKODUCE OF CROPS IN EXGLAXD AND WALES. 

Tlie llemoranclaiii oii the xAgri cultural Returns of EoglauP and 

Wales for 1921 uais issued by the Ministry on 2ii<l November: — 

Winter corn was drilled into a good seed bed and spring sowing was also 
carried out under good conditions, though some heavy soils became baked and 
the seed beds consequently rough. The autumn-sown crops stood the long 
drought very well, and those sown early in the spring retnained satisfacti>ry, 
but late sowings, especiall}’ on rough land, suffered very consideral)iy. Spring 
corn generally was short in the straw. Beans were damaged by fly, and peas 
■did not fill very w^ell owing to the drought. Crops were harvested under very 
favourable conditions generally, only a little corn in the north and west being 
damaged by wet. The grain is of good ([uaiity, except in the case of late 
sown spring crops, which gave small, thin grain. 

The total production of wheat in England and Wales is estimate<l at 
■8,728,000 quarters, whicdi is rather more than 2,000,000 quarters greater than 
in 1920, and larger than in any year since 1898, with the exception of 1918, 
when the area of this crop was greatly increased as a result of the Food 
Production Campaign. The yield per acre over the whole country is estimated 
-at 35'8 bushels, or nearly o bushels above the average of the pre%fioiis 10 
years, and the highest recorded since official returns of production were first 
collected in 1885. The total production of barley is 5,309,000 quarters, or 
1,000,000 quarters less than in 1920 and 350,000 quarters less than the. average 
of the 10 years 1911-20. The yield per acre is estimated at 29‘6 bushels, 
which is about 1| bushels per acre below the 10-year average. Oats were 
•also a light crop, the yield per acre being estimated at 37*3 bushels, which is 
over 1 bushel per acre below average, and half -a- bushel less than last year. 
The total production, which amounted to 10,022,000 quarters, is about 700,000 
■quarters less than in 1920. In some districts there were many very poor 
fields of oats, and also of barley, hut there were, however, a large number t.ff 
■crops which did well and thrashed out better than - was .expected. The yield 
■of mixed coni is estimated at 33*8 bushels per acre, and the total pruduetion 
at 570,000 quarters, or 30,000 <[uarters less than in 1920, when the acreage 
was larger. The total production of beans is, apart from 1917, the smallest 
since 1904, and, at 778,000 quarters, is 180,000 quarters less than last year. 
The yield per acre is estimated at 26*2 bushels, which is 1 bushel below 
average and about 5 Imshels less than in 1920. The 3*ield of peas was also 
poor, being only 23*7 bushels per acre, or about 1^ bushels below the 10-year 
average, and the total production, 313,000 quarters, is 130,000 quarters less 
than last year. 

Hay suffered considerably from the very dry spring, and the total crop is 
one of the lightest recorded. The crop, however, was well secured, and is of 
good quality. Seeds’ hay yielded 24*4 cwt. per acre, which is 4 cwt. per acre 
below average, and lower yields per acre have only been recorded six times 
in the last 35 yeart^ The total production was 2,142,000 tons, or 440,000 tons 
Jess than last year. The yield of meadow hay was about 15*8 cwt. per acre, 
•or 6 cwt. per acre below average. Crops were bad in all parts of the country. 
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The total production is estimated ut 3,1-^7,000 tons, or 2,430.000 tuns lessthaid 
iii 1920. and this and the yield per acre are the lowest recca’cled exceiit for the 
year 1893. The total rpaantity of hay pi'oduced is thus about 5,340,000 tons, 
which is about 35 per cent, less than last year, and ahont 2,000,000 tons less 
rhan the average of the 10 years 1911-20. 

The estimate of the hop crop was issued on 20tli Octol>er.^- The estimates 
of the potato and root crops will be issued later in the year. 


AGBIGIJLTUEAL RETDEHS OF ENGLAID AMD WALES, 1921. 


PKiG..nnXAnY StatebiEXT showing the Estimated Total Produce and Yield per 
Acre of the CosN, Pulse and Hay Crops in England and Wales in the 
Yh^ar 1921, vnth Comparisons for 1920. and the Average Yield per Acre of 
the Ten Years 1911-1920. 


- 

Crup?, 

E-timatcd 

Tot-il Pro-.iace, 

Aci’eage. 

1921. 1 1920. 

Average 
Estimated 
Yield per 
Acre. 

.Average 
of the 
Ten 
Y'ears 
1911— 
1920. 

IfGJ. ! 

1921. 

1920. 




Qr. 


Aerps. 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush. 


'Wheat .. 

smooo 

6,«(J9,000 

1,976,203 

1,874,686 

35-3 

28-5 

H!il9 


' Barley . . 

5.30S.000 

d.335.000 

1,435,524 

1,636.060 

29*6 

31-0 

31*0 


;Oats 

10,022-000 

10,74«.000 

2,147,421 

2,266,624 

37’3 

37-9 

38*4 

EKGLABtl) 

'Mixed Corn 

570-000 

bWLdOO 

134898 

146,324 

338 

33*1 


AXD 

Beansi 

778,000 

957,000 

237-182 

246,314 

26-2 

31*1 

27*2 

WALES. , 

'Pea^i 

313.000 

443,000 

105,699 

129,311 

23*7 

27*4 

25*0 



Tans. 

Tons. 



Ctrf. 

Cirt. 

CVr/. 


iSewls’ Huy* 

2.142-000 

2,58^i,0U0 

1,757-474 

1,674,442 

2i-4 

30-0 

28*4 


Meadow Hayf 

3,197,000 

5,027,000 

4,052,505 

4,394,9-18 

158 

25*6 

21*8 



Qr. 

Qr. 



Bush. 

Mush. 

Jimh. 


■Wheat 

8,586,000 

0,515,000 

1937-453 

1,824.037 

35-5 

28-6 



i Barley . . 

5,069000 

5,982,5100 

1-355773 

1,537,735 

29-9 

311 



Gats 

9.267000 

9,b4e.000 

1-932 063 

2,010.531 

3R-4 

39*1 



iMlxed Cora 

496,000 

512,000 

114,003 

120.671 

348 

34-0 

— 

ENGLAND. 

Beans 

774 000 

950.(;0<1 

236.910 

244,456 

26*3 

31-X 

27*2 


; Peas 

312,000 

443,000 

105.362 

128,7.14 

23*7 

27'5 

25*0 



Tons. 

Tons, 



€irt. 

CiFh 

C'tPl. 

. 1 

iSeeds' Hay 

1,963000 

2,327,000 

1,568,492 

1,486,149 

24*9 

i 31-3 



jMcadow Hay . . 

2842000 

5,071, 0{-0 

3,669,033 

3,902,520 

15-9 

j 26-u : 

22*0 


'i 

Qr. 




Bush. 

~Bmh. 

Mush. 


{Wheat . . 

137000 

154,000 

38,750 

50,548 

2S'3 

24-3 

27*5 


’.Bailey . . 

240,000 

353,0‘00 

79-751 

09.225 

24*1 

28’5 

30*1 


iOats ' . , 

755-000 ' 

900,000 

215358 

2-19,093 

281 

28*0 

34*2 - 


tSklixed Cora 

74« 

94.000 

^895 

25,753 

28-4 

29*2 


WALES. 

[Bmns .. 

3-700 

e,9oo 

1,272 

1,858 

23*5 

29*5 

^7*4 


l.Peaa .. 

800 

1,500 

337 

567 

19*3 

22*2 

22*3 


1 

Tons. 

Tons 



Cwt. 

CtcL 

Cwf. 


iSeet'la’ Hay 

~ 1^4MM) 

257, otm 

188982 

' 183,293 


27*3 

25*3 


‘Meadow Hay . . 

3554)00 

1 550,000 

483.472 

492,423 

14*7 

22*6 

19*8 


* Hay Clover, Sainfoin, and Grasnes under rotation, f Hay from Permanent Gra?B, . 


This /iwinwd, HoTeniben, 1921, p. 7(>7. 
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Past issues of tiie “ Journal ” and “Journal Supplements” for 
sale.— Readers of this Journal whose sets are incomplete may still oltain 
raissing copies from the Ministry at the original prices. Most of the copies 
available are in good condition, but in some instances only one or two are in 
stock. Siipitlles of the following are exhausted : — 

Voh II, Xo. 4. Vol. IV, No 3. Vol. IX, No. 2. 

fipplications, Avitli remittances, should be addressed to The Mini si ry of 
Agriculture, 10, AVhitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. The prices are ; — 

\b)ls. I to IV ... ... Gd. per single copv (quarterly) i 

V to X Is. „ ^ ( post 

„ XI to XX\'I (No. 9) 4d. ,, ,, (nionthly) ( free. 

„ XXVI (No. 10) to XXVII Gd. „ J 

Copies of Journal Siqjplements are also available, excepting Nos. 4, and 8. 
A list of these, with prices, may be obtained on application. 

Storage of Potatoes. — Owing to the abnormal climatic conditions 
which have prevailed during tlie past groniiig season, large quantities of 
immature potato tubers are now being harvested in mail}' parts of the 
country. Under the most favourable conditions of ripeness, there is always 
some danger of decay in the pits (clamps). This winter, potato tubers 
may ]>c expected to fall a prey to iinsiiitalde conditions of temperature 
and fungoid attack more readily than in a normal season. Potato growers 
are iherebne advised to defer the tinal soiling-uti of their clamps for as long 
a period as the c'ouditions of external temperature (frost) will warrant, and 
thus obviate as far as possible high temperatures in the clamps immediately 
after storing. 

Ail growers would do well to consult the article entitled Causes of decay 
in Potato Clamps’” in the Supplement to the Ministry's Journal of March, 1919, 
commencing page 48. 

Disease in G-eese from Poland. — Some thousands of geese have 
recently arrived in this country from Poland and are being fattened on farms 
in several counties. The Ministry desires to inform farmers and poultry'^ 
keep«?rs that eases of a disease which appears to be Fowl Cholera have broken 
nut in certain batches of these geese. The disease is infectious and therefore 
to spread amongst other poultry stock upon the farin or occupation. 
From present reports, the geese die after two or three days’ illness, tiie 
symptoms being drooping wings, sunken eyes, rapid loss of condition, weak 
gait, and, sometimes, diaiThtea. 

The Ministry is making immediate enquiries into the matter with a view 
to a deiinite diagnosis of the disease and the discovery of all localities in which 
it exists. Meanwhile, any persons having imported geese on their land are 
a.lvised to commimicaie at once with the Ministry, at No. 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.l, should the disease make its appearance amongst the bird stock 
on their premises. If death occurs in any case, a specimen carcass should be 
sent without delay to the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory, 'New Haw'j 
Weyl nidge (Adcllestone Station, L & S.W.R.); it should be securely packed and 
covered, with the name and address of the sender upon it, other particulars 
Iieing sent by post. 

The Seeds i^t, 1920.— Under the Seeds Act, 1920. all tests for the pmv 
pose of a Declaration under the Act, except in the case of garden seeds, must be 
made either at one of the Official Seed Testing Stations, or at a Private Station 
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lieeiised hy the 2liriistiy for that purpose. A Declaration based on a test 
carried cut at a iioii-liceiised station is, therefore, illegal. 

The Ministry had already aniioimced that arrangements could not l>e made 
for any further inspections this year of establishiiieiits for which a license was 
desired: but as it vras understood that the announcement passed unnoticed by 
a nimiber of tirms wlio alwa^'s made it a. practice to test their cereal seeds 
before delivery to their customers, it was decided to extern! the period, during 
wliicli applications for licenses to test cereal seeds only ruiglit be made, to 
oth November, lb2L 

Licenses will he issued only in cases where the Ministry is satisfied that 
the equipment and management of the establishment is in every way adequate 
for the proper carrying out of tests, and only for the purpose of testing seeds 
retpiired by tlie licensee for his own purchases and sales. 

International Year-Book of Ag‘rionltural Leg'islation, 1920. — 
The International Institute of Agricultiire, Home, has recently issued its tenth 
Year-Book of Agricultural Legislation. The volume contains an introduction 
in English, in which the general course of the legislation of the world in 
1020, bearing upon agriculture, is outlined. The remainder of the volume, in 
French, gives, in summarised form and under their relative subject heads, the 
various agricultural enactments, decrees and statutory orders of the chief 
countries of the avorld. 

The price of the publication is 11s. lid. Beniittances should be forwarded 
to the Secretary, Ministr}’- of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, AVhitehall Place, 
London, S.W.l. 

The London Thoroughbred Stallion Show for 1922.— The 
^linistry gives notice that a Show of Thoroughbre<l Stallions will be held, in 
conjunction with the Hunters' Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society, at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, on 28th February, 
1st and 2ntl March, 1922. 

A Challenge Cup presented by H.M. The King will be awarded for tlie 
Champion Stallion in the Show ; and a Gold Medal will be awarded by the 
Ministry to the owner. 60 King's Premiums (including 12 Super-Premiums) 
will also l)e offered for award by the Ministry. 

In addition to the King’s Premiums, a very limited number of Miuistry',s 
Prenriums will be available for award on the recommendation of the County 
Horse Breeding Committees. These awards will not be made, however, iintfi 
the routes of the King s Premium Stallions have been arranged. 

Agricultural Research Scholarships and Fellowships. — The 
Ministry, on the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Science, ant! with the approval of the Development Commissioners and the 
Treasury, has awarded Research Scholarships of the value of £200 per annum 
to the following candidates : — 

Mr. A. B, Watkins, B.A., Cambridge (Botany), for two years. 

Mr* D. Cathbertson. B.Sc., Glasgow (Chemistry), for one year. 

Mr. R. A, Glover, M.A., B.&i., Edinburgh (Veterinary Science), for two 

;'L /years, ' ^ 

,, " Mr. T, W. M. Cameron, M.R.C.V.S., Royal Veterinaiy College (Vet- 

^ j ;&iffliee ^ for two years. 
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Travelling Research Felloicsldps of £250 each have l>een awarded : — 

Mr. B. A. Keen, Soil Physicist at the Eotharnsted Experimental 
Station, for a visit to America in the Autumn of 1921. 

Professor R. G. Stapledon, Director of the Alrerystwyth Plant Breed- 
ing Station, for a visit to America in 1922. 

The Scholarsliips have been establislied to assist promising candidates 
to qualif}" as research workers with a view to their contributing to the develop- 
ment of agricultural and veterinary research. 

Travelling Fellowships were instituted last year to enable selected member's 
of the staffs of research institutes aided ly the Ministry to visit institutions 
abroad where work on similar or cognate subjects is carried on and to stnclv 
at first hand tlie methods employed there. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. — Since the «late of the list 
given on page 763 of the November issue of the Journal, three new leaflets 
have been issued : — 

No. 370. — Nitrogenous Manures. 

„ 371. — ^The Packing of Eggs for Hatclring and the Management of 
the* Sitting Hen. 

,, 377. — Reversion ” or Nettlehead of Black Currant. 

The following leatiets Iiave been re-written : — 

No. 4. — Winter Cloths. 

41. — Red Spiders. 

,, 98, — Grading and Packing of Apples. 

The following have been revised : — 

No. 105. — IVart Disease. 

,, 1G2. — Propagating Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. 

255.— The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 190G. 

,, 279. — Technical Advice for Farmers. 

„ 290. — Tiie Cattle Testing Station of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

„ 352. — The Control of Pests of Fruit Trees in Gardens and Small 
Orchards. 

Tlie folio w'ing has been withdrawm : — 

F.P. 53. — Storage of Sulphate of Ammraonia. 

Distribution of Leaflets. — The leaflets issued b}’ the Ministry have hitherto 
been issued free of charge, but in view of the increased cost of printing and 
paper, and the need for economy in Government expenditure, it has lieeii 
-decided that a charge must in future he made in all cases where more than 
one (or at the most two) leaflets are required. 

Persons who require information on a definite point dealt with in one of 
tlie leaflets can therefore obtain the leaflet in question free of charge, but if 
several leaflets are required, a charge will be made at tlie rate of Id. each or 
9d. per dozen, post free. Where groups of leaflets dealing with speeiiic 
subjects are required, the new Sectional Volumes of leaflets should be purchased 
Leaflets require^l by Agricultural committees, local education authorities, 
agricultural colleges, farm institutes, farmers’ clubs, allotment societies, etc., 
for distribution, will be supplied at the rate of 4s. per 100, carriage free. 
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Sectiuiial vuliiiiics, any ’i'Ouiid ??ets of leutiets, and misceilaiiL'OUS piiblica- 
lis iiis. will be supplied in cpiautities of 20 and upwards to the abovc-uientioiied 
billies (but not to private individuals) at 10 per cent, divscoimt on the 

luibli'hed pricu. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Warble Fly.- -Sir B. Stanier asked tlie Alinister of Agriculture wlietlier 
he eonid give any information regarding the liudings of the committee to- 
investigate the warble lly ju’oblem : and whether they had found any new 
preventative V 

Sir Arthur G, B(»scaweu: The investigations of the committee appointed 
a> report on the warble fly are not yet completed, but I am advised that the 
cnmniiitee arc very hopeful that an effective preventive against attacks of 
this pest lias been discoverer], laxperiments have recently been tried with a 
wash composed of tobacco powder mixed with lime, and very encouraging 
results have been ebtuined. (October 20, 1921.) 

Unfit Horses (Export).— Capt. W. Benn asked the Minister of 
Agriculture whether the inspectors appointed to inspect horses about to he- 
exported can order unfit animals to l>e destroyed and enforce such orders? 

Sir Arthur G. Boscawen: Yes, Sir. Section 1 of the Exportation of Horses 
Act, 1914-, empowers the veterinary inspector to slaughter or cause to he 
slaughtered, whether the owner consents to sucli slaughter or not, any horse 
examined by him which he finds to be in such a physical condition that it is 
cruel to keep it alive or which is permanently incapable of being w’orked 
witlioiit suffering. The Act pretvides no appeal against the inspectors 
decision, which can he duly enforced. (October 20, 1921.) 

In reply to a question by Sir d. Butcher, Major Barnston, tai behalf of the 
Minister, stated that the measures which have been adopted by the Ministry 
to raise the standard of fitness of liorses exported to the Continent have 
ivMiked in stopping the expnrt trade in worn-out horses, and in restricting 
the trade to horses which are fully fit to work. The liigh standard of fitness 
now enforced has also resulted in the slaughter in this country of a much 
larger proportion than formerly of horses Avhich are intended for food on 
the Ccaitinent. As a result of conferences wTiich took place between the 
Ministry and representatives of the Dutch and Belgian Governments during 
the past summer, dressed carcasses of horses slaughtered in this country and 
oificiiilly inspected will be accepted in Holland and Belgium. (October 
020 , 1921 .) . 

Badlway Rates (Agrioaltaral Produce.)"“In reply to a question 
by Mr. Boyce regarding railway rates for agricultural produce, the Pariia- 
mtnfary Secretary to ^ the Ministry of Transport said that in the genera! 

in railway rates which -took effect in January, 1920, certain 
classes of fertili^rs and agricultural produce were eifher exempted from 
faersw Of were sulqected ' to a lower rate of increase than other traffic, as 
recointpemW by tlie Eates Advisory ■Committee. On reviewing tlie rates in 
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-jtily. 1920. tlie sariieCoiiirnittee dirl not see their way to reconiinend the coiitinii- 
uiiee of these concessions to agriculturists, and the cliaiges on af>’riciiltiirai 
produce were, therefore, increased in Septeniher, 1920, hy the sanie percentage 
over 1919 rates as applied to other nierchamlise in the same classification, 
with the exception that the increase on specified manures was limited to 
50 per t.-eiit. The provisions, of the Agriculture ftcl, 1920, iiacl no bearing on 
the matter : the increased rates of September, 1920, were inteiuled to secure 
sufficient additional revenue in 11 months 1o produce financial equilibrium 
over the last IG months of control, hut th.e depression in trade and the 
coal stoppage largely defeated this aim and rendered any general reduction 
ill rates before the end of Government possession impracticable. It is. 
Iio^cever, open to the agricultural interests to make application to the Hates 
Trilcanal under Section GO of the Railways Act, 1921, for a redncliou in 
existing rates, if they so desire. (October 25, 1921.) 

Corn Production Acts (Subsidy Claims.)— In reply to a question 
by Mr. Glanville, Sir Arthur G. Boscawen stated that the total number of 
claims received is appioximately 194,000, relating to 1,937,000 acres of wheat, 
2.0f)3,000 acres of oats, and 130,000 acres of mixed corn. The investigation 
of the claims will not be completed for some time yet. These figures, there- 
fore, include some duplicate ami ether inadinissihle claims. (October 24, 1921.) 

In reply to a question by I\rr. A. Hcibert, the Minister of Agriculture stated 
that the interpretation of Section 1 of the Corn Productiuii Act. 1917, as 
regards fi’uctions of an acre has hemi referred by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and the Board of Agiffiadture for Scotland, jointly, to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, for hotli countries for their opinion. The Law Officers 
liave advised that the Departments are not liable to make any payments in 
respect of fractions of an acre, and that they have no power by Regtdatioii 
to legalise such payments. (Octo])er 31, 1921.) 

liaild Settlement. — Mr. C. White asked how many men had been settled 
mi the land under the Land Settlement Acts from 1st January, 1919, to 1st 
October. 1921 ? 

Sir Arthur i 1. Buscawen : Complete returns (►f Michaelmas lettings are not yet 
available, but tlie total number of men settled on the land by councils between 
the dates mentione<l is estimated to be 15,750, to whicb should be added 712 
provided with holdings or employed on the ^Ministry's farm settlements. Of 
the total luiiiiber thus settled, 14,78G are ex service men. (October 24, Bf21.) 

Fertilisers. — In reply to a question by Mr. Gardiner. Sir x^rthiir G. 
Boscawen stated that the prices at which fertilisers may be sold in the United' 
Kingdom are nut now controlled by the Governmeut in any way. Supplies of 
all the principal fertilisers are, it is understood, more tlum siifticieitt to meet the- 
ilemand, and considerable reductions in price have taken place during the last 
few months. There is no reason to suppose, therefore, that farmers will be 
asked to pay unreasonable prices for their fertilisers next season. (October 24, 
1921.) 

Potatoes (Diseases). —Mr. Gardiner asked whether he was aware that 
very large quantities of potatoes were being offered from countries where 
there was no inspection for wart or other infectious diseases ; and whether he 
would take such action as would protect this country from the danger of suck 
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?iiseaires being s})reri<l over very large areas uow quite free from such 

eoiiLainiriatioii V 

Sir Arthur G, Boscavveu : Arraugeuients are made in must cuiiutries for 
the inspection of potatoes which are intended for ex[iort, and comsigiitiients 
are then aeconipauied by eertitieates of health issued by the Government of 
the eoiiiitry concerned. By an order of the i\linistry issued under the TJestniC" 
tive Insects and Pests Acts, which came into operation on 1st October, 1921, 
potatoes imported into this country without an official certiticate as to their 
freedom from disease are liable to examination, and if found to be unhealthy 
may be either re-exported or destroyed. (October 24, 11121.) 

Canadian Cattle. — Sir B. Stanier asked the Minister of Agriculture for 
the nixniber of milch cows, yearlings and two-year-old steers and calve.s in 
Canada in the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

Sir Arthur G. Boscawen : The niiniher of cattle in Canada in June, 1919, 
as published by the Uominion Gfwcrnment. was as follows : 


Bulls 

Milch Cows 
Gilves 

Steers 

t jther Garth' 



800,471 
.. 3,548,437 

2,424,299 
840,319 
2,971,555 



Total 

10,085,081 


The Dominion Government have published the following iigiu'es of the 
jinmher in June, 1920 : 


Milch Cows 

3,530,238 

Other Cattle 

5,947.142 


T(»tal ... 9,477,380 

Further iletaiis in reganl to 1920 have nut yet been published. Figures 
for 1921 are not yet available. 

* * 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Birds One Bhould Know— Beneficial and Misohievons.— (Tlie 
Hev, Canon Theodore Wood: illustrated by Boland Green, F.Z.5S. Gay & 
Hancock, Ltd , 34, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, Price 
10s. 6d. net.) The influence of the countiyA fauna on crop production for 
good or evil k so great that works approaching the subject from this point of 
view are welcome. The book under notice, with the help of its lavish ilhistru- 
tions, will enable readers to identify the more common birds of the coiintry- 
siile — '■iurda one should know,” as the title rightly indicates. Together with a 
-short outline of habits, a few words are said which attempt to give the subjects 
nMmn their character as beneficial or the reverse. AVitli birds this is a difficult 
matter, and it may be suspected that the author has found it so. Even with 
■[file more exact information which is gradually being amassed as to the food of 
biiiix, the pogitioii of several species is still, difficult *10 appraise. With a 
namher it is to 'S^y, they are all good, but with few is it possible to say 
they »e ill bail aini' with many it k difficult to decide upon which side lies the 
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iniknce of utility or lianii. The author of this book, however, l&s apiu-oaclied 
Ills task in a fair anil impartial spirit. 

Ill such a. controversial subject it would be strange if sucue grounds, how- 
ever small, were not found for criticism. Tbe sparrow seems to get more and 
the biilhiiich less than a. fair meed of praise, the aphid-eatiiig propensities of the 
latter not being mentioned. Also, the thistlelieads on the fro&tispiece Avoiild 
surely have been better shown with the seeds in a ripe eoiiditi(mi'.I 

What tiie author considers to be salient points about each fil'd are given 
simrtly and concisely, and the plates and text ligures lose imt.bing by being* 
produced in an ai'tistic and attractive form. 

Ministry’s Register of Dairy Cows with Antlieiitleated Milk 
Records. — The Fourth Yoluine of tlie ISrinistry’s Aiuiuni Regisster of Dairy 
Cows with authenticated Milk Itecords is now available. It com tains particulars, 
inebading* a list of tiie owners and breeders, ot 5,147 cows in ies|iect of which 
certificates have been issued by the Ministry showing that the^' have yielded 

8.000 ib. or over of milk during the milk recording year eraded 1st October, 
1920, ‘T an average of <1,500 lb. for that year and one or more preceding* 
•jousecuiive years. The existence of this I’egister is not as widely' known as it 
ought to be, hut a growing appreciation of its usefulness is iudjciited by the 
fact that the number of entries in the fourth volume is about ten times that in 
the first volume, and the niindnn* of owners whose cows aix’ entered has 
iiiiiltiplied nearly eight times. 

Sixtecii leci'giiised breeds or types aio ;epresenrcd in the fuiutli volnine, as 
v.'oiiipared with only hve in the first volume, and there are in addition 459 
cross-bred eov/s {i.e,. cows which do not conform to one reeog^i ised breed or 
r\*pe) whose milk yields have justilied their inclusion imdei the standard 
require*]. Of the 5.147 cows entered in the fourth volume, 4,0^0 gave over 
8,000 11*. of milk during the yeaiq and the remainder were entered on an average 
of 6,509 lb. < 11 * o\’er. Of the 4,080 cows which were entered <«ou ilie one year’s 
yield 2,115 ga\'e Ifeiween 8,000 and 9,000 Ib. : 1,050 between IfWiO and 10,000 
lb. ; 534 between lO.OOO and 11,000 ib. ; 218 between 11,000 and 12,000 lb. ; 
80 between 12,000 and 13,000 lb.: 44 between 13,000 and 14,000 lb.; 17 
between 14,000 and 15,000 lb. ; 9 between 15,000 and 16,000 Ih ; 7 between 
lij,0(Hj and 17,000 lb. ; 2 between 17,000 and 18,000 ib. ; 2 betweesu 18,000 and 

19.000 lb. ; and 2 between 20,000 and 21,000 lb. 

The objects of this register are (1) to assist and encourage tlie lueeding and 
improvement of dairy cattle of any breed, type or cross by pnssvicli iig authentic 
records of cows which have been proved to possess high class didry qualilica- 
tions, (2) to bring sellers and buyers together, and (3) to record particulars of 
the breeding of cows so as to encourage the use of pedigree bulb for grading 
up non-pedigree herds wliich may thus become eligible for recognised herd 
books in due course. To enable a cow to be entered in a herd baok, evidence 
is needed to prove that the foundation cow was an animal of tkelir^eed to which 
the herd hook refers, and that her descendants were sired by pedigTee bulls of 
that breed. 

Many dairy farmers, before piircliasing a cow, now insist on obtaining a 
proof of her milk yield in the past, and there is no doubt that increasing 
importance is being'^attached by them to the milk records of offered for 
sale. To verify this statement, one has only to notice the enfc^nced prices 
obtained for those cows (and progeny) *ivhoRe milk records have been certiii- 
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i/iiiefl l>v the 31iiiiwtry or entered in tlie iiegister o£ Daii‘y Cows. Breeders of 
flairv euttle and persons about to start oi' replenish a dairy herd wruild be well 
advised, therefore, to make tlie fullest use of the information aiforded by the 

register. 

Copies '.tf the fourth volume of the register may be obtained on [aiyinent 
of lUs. (10s. 9d. post free) either direct from the Ministry at 10, Whitelmll 
place, S.W.l, or through any bookseller from H.iM. Stationer} Oftice. Imperial 
Jloiise, Kingsway, London, W.0.2. 
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. Agricnlttire, General and Miscellaneous. 

Fabre, J. li . — “ The Story of the Fields.” (271pp.) London : Hodcler 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1921, Ss. 6d, [63(022).] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Department Circular 152 : — Organiza- 
tion and Besiiit oi' Bovs' and Girls' Club A¥ork. (8 pp.) AYashington, 
1021. [372.] 

Cbernj, T . — Yictorlan Agriculture : A Textbook of the Principles and 
Methods underlying the Pastoral and Agricultural Industries of South 
Eastern Australia. (301 pp.j Alelbourne : Paterson & Co., 1913. 
.. [631945).] 

IVeir, If. If. — Productive Boils. [Lippincott's Farm Manuals.] (398 pp.'^ 
Philadelphia & London : d. B. Lixjpincott Co., 1920, 10s. 6d. [63.1.] 

King, J. S.— The Determination of Farm Profits. (12 pp.) Lough- 
borough : The Midland Agricultural & Dairy College, 1921. [657.] 

DrifialL A^^wcmtion for the Advancement of Science. — The Advancement 
of Science, 1921. Addresses delivered at the 89th Annual Meeting at 
Edinburgh, September, 1921. (230 pp.) London : John Murrav, 1921, 

Os. [Ool 37(04).] 

DaeliUjeldiy L . — Yejiedning i Havefrouvl. (2iid Edition.) (275 pp.) 

Odense; Milo 'eke Boghanclels Forlag, 1919. [63.5(02); 63.1951.] 

Fatmef, R. C . — Industrial and Power Alcohol. (IIU pp.) London : 

Pitman & Sons, 1921, 2s. 6d. net. [663.5.] 

Tweedy, B. N . — Industrial Alcohol. (88pp.) Dublin: Co-operative 
Reference Library, 1917, Is. [63.344; 663.5.] 

11 'carer, Sir L . — Land Settlement Building Work of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. Extract from Journal of the Boyal Inst, of 
Brit, lirchitects, Vol. XXYMII, Xo. 11, 1921. (309-340 pp.) London, 

1921, Is. 6d. [325; 09(02).] 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Fuel Beseatcli Board . — 
The Wimiing, Preparation and Use of Peat in Ireland. Reports and 
other documents. (76 pp.) H.M, Stationery Office, 1921, 3s. [662.6.] 

Fdlk, K. G . — The Chemistry of. Enzyme Actions. (136pp.) York”: 

Chemical Catalog Co., 1921. [54(02).] 

Atkinson, .4. G. B . — Tithe Rentcharge. (21 pp.) London : Society for 
Promoting Christian knowledge, 1921, Is. neti [348.] 

Mairet, Ethel M. — A. Bex^k on Vegetable Dyes. (148 pp.) (3rd Edition.) 
Ditchling, Sussex : S. Dominies Press, 1920, 5s. [63.342.] 

. FTeM Crops.' 

N'e-wsham, J, C . — Crops and Tillage. (186 pp.). London : Methuen & Go., 
Ltd., 1921, 6s. net. [63.3(02); 63.19.] 

„ L Cmmirigham, J. C.— Products of the Empire. (299pp.) Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 19^1, 5s. 6d. [63(0^); 31(42).] 

Mytuk, if,-— The .Hop : Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. 
y;',i" y'SOOpp.) Xew Tork : Orange Judd Co., 1914. [63.3451.] 

MarMe^ F.-r~Beei Sugar : Condensed Description rof its Manufacture. 
\ llJSpp.) Kew York :■ J. Wiley & Sons, 1921, iSs. [664.1.] ' 

y: fmmm$€e rAgtkuUutal Ea^p&rim&nt 12 .—Lespedeza 

I'Jftpto ",C^'pp-> ■ Tennessee, ■ 1921. [63.33(b).] 
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Horticulture. 

Wright, S. T . — Fruit Culture for Amateurs. With iS'otes on Injurious 
Insects and Fungi by AV. D. Drury. DIG pp.) (5th Edition.) 
London.: “The Bazaar Exchange & Mart" Office, Is, 6d. net. 
[63.41(02).] 

Hayes, F. C . — A Handy Book of Horticulhire. (:225pp.'! London: 
J*. Murray, 1921, os. [63.5(02).] 

Hodge, J. M . — Baspberry Erowing in Scotland. (llS pp.) Edinburgh: 

The Scottish Smallholders’ Organisation, Ltd., 1921, [63.41 (c).] 

Bunyard, E. A . — A Handbook of Hardy Fruits : Apples and Pears. 

(204pp.) London: John Murray, 1921, 7s. 6d. [63Al(a).] 

Bretigniere, L , — La Pomme de Terre et le Topinambour (Jerusalem 
Artichoke). (200 pp.) Paris : Librairie Agricole de la Maison Eustique, 
n.d., 7fr. 50. [63.511; 63.512(02).] 

Plant Diseases. 

Hero York Agricultural Experiment Station . — Bulletin 475 Insect Injuries 
in Eelation to Apple Grading. (42 pp.) Geneva, 1920. [63.27-41.] 

Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin 167 : — The Alosaic 
Disease of ST\'eet Potatoes. (10 pp. and Plates.) Fayetteville, 1920. 
[63.24.] 

Sanderson, E. Dwight. — ^Insect Pests of Farm, Garden and Orchard. (2ud 
Edition, Eevised and Enlarged by L. M. Peairs.) (707 pp.) Kew 
York : John AViley & Sons; London : Chapman S: Hall, 1921, 26s. net. 
[63.27(02).] 

Live Stock. 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. — Circular 89 : — Swine Feeding 
Investigations, 1919-20. (10 pp.) Manhattan, 1921. [63.645.] 

W ashington Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bull. 157 : — Pea Straw for 
Fattening Beef Cattle. pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.625.] 

Veterinary Science. 

Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. — Technical Bulletin 49 : — 
Studies in Infectious Abortion. (30 pp.) East Lansing, 1920. 
[619.2(a).] 

Dairying* and Pood, G-eneral. 

Dairy Farming on Au’able Land : Five Prize Essays. (144 pp.) .Liver- 
poth : E. Silcock & Sons, Ltd., 1921. [63.70(02}.*] 

Neuvdiam, J. 0 . — “ Dairy ihirming.” (Housing, Feeding, Breeding, Milk, 
Butter and Cheese.) "(174 pp.) London; C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 
1920, 33. 6d. [63.7(j(02).] 

Mortensen, M. — Management of Dairy Plants. (358 pp.) Mew York : The 
Macmillan Co., 1921". [63.718. j 

U.S, Department of Agriculture . — Bulletin 970 : — 'Manufacture of Cows’- 
Milk Eoquefort Cheese. (28 pp.) Washington, 1921. [63.736.] 

Sidith Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin 188 : — Eelative 
Values of Feed Proteins for Dairy Cows. (163-204 pp.) Brookings, 

1920. [612.394; 63.711(04).] 

Plmmer, TL H. A. {War Office Direcf orate of Hygiene ). — Analyses and 
Euergv Values of Foods. (255 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery Office, 

1921, ’ 63. net. [612.39.] 

AcjriGuHurul (Hastings Committee. — Final Eeport on an Investigation into 
tile Cost of hlilk Production. (18 pp.) H.Af. Stationery Office, 1921, 
3cl. net. [63.714.] 

Harrow, D. B. — ATtamines. (219 pp.) Loudon: Geo. Eoutlcdge & Son, 
Ltd., IDs. 6(1. [612.39.] 

natural History, Birds, Poultry and Bees. 

British Museum. (Natural History). — Furniture Beetles : Their Life 
History jind How to Check or Prevent Damage Caused by the Worm, 
G. J. Gahan. (23 pp.) London, 1920, 6d. [59.169(c).]* 

British Museum- (Natural History). — Economic Series Mo. 12 : — The 
Cockroach ; It% Life History and How to Deal With It, F. Laing. 
118 pp.) London, 1921, 6d. [63.27.] 

Brues, C. T.-— Insects and Human Welfare. (104pp.) Mew York: 
Harvard LTniversity Press, 1920, $2.50. [59.169; 59.57.] 
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Agricultural Expertmeiit Station . — Bulletin 163 : — The Influence 
of of Hens on Eng Production. ' {'8 pp.) Fayetteville, 1919. 

[63.651(04)-] 

Brown. E . — The Poiilirv Keeper’s Vade-Mecum. (170 pp.) London ; 

Sianley Paul & Co., 1921, 2s. 6d. net. [63.651(02).] 

New Jersey Agricultural ETperiment Station. — Circular 115.: — Standard 
Poultry ilunses. (23 pp.) Kew Brunswick, 1921. [63.6 : 695.] 

Barroti. T. and Leigh, J. A'. — The Daily Mail Poultry Book. (142 pp.) 
London : Associated Newspapers Ltd., 1921, 3s. 6d. net. [63.651(02).] 
if. — A Book about the Bee. (13$ pp.) London : Hutchinson & Go.j 
1921, 4s. [63.81(02); 63.81:09.]’ 

Eotjal Society of Edinburgh. — Transactions, Vol. LII, Part W, (No. 29) ; — 
^^3le of Wight Disease in Hive Bees. (737-779 pp.) Edinburgh ; 
E. Grant & "Bon ; London: Williams & Norgate, 1921, 9s. [63.81-09.] 

IncGrporated Vermin Repression Society. — The Bat and How to Kill Him, 
A. E. Moore. (26 pp.) London : J. Bale, Sons and Danielson, Ltd., 
1921, 9cl. net. [63.269.] 

EEgineering-. 

Profiteering Acts Department. — Beport on Agricultural Implements and 
Madiinerv. (10 pp.) H.M. Stationery Ofiice [Giiid. 1315.], 1921, 2d. 
[63.17.] ^ 

Porter, J. Edward . — Activated Sludge Process of Sewage Treatment. 
BibliographT. (117 pp.) Eoche.ster, N.T. : General Filtration Co., 
1921. '”[628.2; 01.] 

Whitman, Roger B . — Tractor Principles : The Action, Mechanism, 
Handling, Care, Maintenance and Bepair of the Gas Engine Tractor. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The principle of collective bargaining in regard to agricultural 
wages which was introduced into the industry by the Corn Pro- 
.. duction Acts (Eepeal) Act has now been 

^ ... tested m a large number of counties in 

committees, Ej^gi^nd and Wales, and, although diffi- 
culties have been met vdth, progress on the whole has been more 
rapid than might have been expected, xit a time like the present 
when the industry is experiencing an unprecedented fall in 
values, the conciliation machinery is of exceptional value, though 
the very fact that it is of value and is needed makes its use and 
application more difficult in practice. 

The agreements which have been made up to now have in most 
instances been for short periods only, but as the industry tends 
to become more settled and the principle of the conciliation com- 
mittees is better understood, agreements for longer terms will 
no doubt be reached, and the ineonveniences arising from con- 
stant revision of rates \vill be removed. 

Little use has been made during the past three months of the 
profusion in the Act enabling agreements to be confirmed and 
thus made legally binding, tiere again experience may show 
that there are substantial advantages in confirmation. 

One provision in the Act which is for the moment practically 
a dead letter is the one enabling committees to elect an indepen- 
dent chairman, \ritli or without power to vote. On The other 
hand many committees have invited a representative of the 
Ministry to attend their discussions and it has been found that 
the assistance and co-operation of an independent person not 
directly connectec), either with employers or employed is of the- 
greatest value. 
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The index number of the prices of n.grieultiim] produce, which 
is prepared each month by the ^Ministry, and is based upon the 
prices at representative markets published 

TheMoMMy “Return of Market 

gricu ur Prices ’’ (now the “ Agricultural Alarket 
Index Wnmher, sho^Ys that during November 

the general level of prices of agricultural produce in England 
and Wales was about 84 per cent, bigher than in 1911-1918. 
The decline which has continued almost without interruption 
since November, 1920, w^as thus checked to some extent; the 
prices in the previous month were about 90 per cent, above 
those ruling in pre-war days, so that the fall indicated by the 
latest figures is only 6 points, compared with 15 points from 
September to October. The following table shows the figures 
for each month since the beginning of 1919 : — 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J line 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Tnci'fiff' pi'r 'Xiit. oil the average of 
the gears 1911.1913, 

1919. 1920. 1921. 

148 ... 213 ... 186 

150 ... 205 ... 172 

150 ... 199 ... 158 

153 ... 199 ... 141 

132 ... 169 ... 112 

128 ... 164 ... 102 

141 ... 174 ... 100 

138 ... 177 ... 116 

148 ... 181 ... 105 

166 ... 191 ... 90 

1S2 ... 197 ... 84 

207 ... 194 .. — 


Practically all classes of produce were concerned in the fall 
in November, the chief exceptions being eggs and milk. The 
•average price of wheat during November was only 45s. per 
480 lb. or less than 40 per cent, bigher than in 1911-1913, 
while oats were also less than 40 per cent, dearer than in pre- 
war clays. Pat stock of all descriptions declined considerably 
in price, although the decline was somewhat less marked than 
in the previous month. Dairy cows were rather dearer, but 
store stock showed little alteration in price compared with the 
previous month, but remained relatively cheaper than fat stock. 

Feeding stuffs showed little change in price, milling offals 
fttii mai2e being slightly dearer 'and oilcakes experiencing a 
cJorrespondingly flight decline* Fertilisers also were not greatly 
altered from the previous month, although supei^phosphate and 
nitrate of soda were inclined to be 'easier in value. 
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The publication hitherto issued by the Statistical Branch of 
the ilinistry under the title “ Weekly Eeturn of Market 

The Agricultural Prices ” will in futmn be known' as the 

Market Report. Eeport, ' and in 

addition to reports on markexs and market 

prices in England and Wales, will contain inforinaiion on the 
export trade in agricnltural products from foreign countries 
and the colonies to the United Eingdom^ together with such 
information as can be obtained as to openings abroad for British 
farm products. 

The desirability of publishing information of this character 
has been pressed upon the Ministry by the National Earmers’ 
Union, and an endeavour will be made to include original items 
of information which are likely to be of direct value to the 
farmer. 

The return has hitherto been supplied to the public free, but 
in view of the increased cost of printing and publishing, it has 
been decided that after 1st January, 1922, the ‘‘ Agricultural 
Market Eeport ” can be supplied only to subscribers. The rate 
of subscription will be 10s. per amiiim or 5s. for six months, 
post free. Single copies 2d. (or by post 3d.h Application 
should be made to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Publications Branch, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, 
or to PI.M. Stationerv Office, Imperial House, Eingsway, 
W.C.2. 


The ilinistrj 
Universitv 


has 


arranged 


College, 


Pleading, 


with the authorities of the 
to hold a special course of 

^ instruction on Milk Pieeordiiig, from 27th 

university course j, 

m Milk n- 1 j: nl 1 • n 

_ pEirheni ill's oi the course are siio-ivn ni the 

Recording. 

It is expected that the demand for qualifiecl recorders for 
employment under the Ministry’s milk recording schtMue will 
increase as the scheme develops, and while the appointments 
of milk recorders — which are not made by the Ministry itself 
hut by milk recoi’ding sodeties — carry with them somewhat 
limited salaries (usually from about £150 to £250 per annumh 
such appointments afford the young agriculturist excellent 
opportunities of gaining a practical knowledge of dairy farming 
as 'Camiecl out on a variety of farms. It is impossible to give any 
Indication as to tBe inimber of vacancies for milk recorders which 
may arise from time to time, nor can any guarantee be given. 
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to students at the course that they will, in fact, obtain employ- 
ment as milk recorders. The Ministry will, however, arrange 
to bring under the notice of all milk recording societies the names 
of siiecessful students, with a view to preference being given by 
such societies to these students over other applicants when any 
vacancy for appointment arises. 

S^Uahiis of the Course. — Students will travel to Reading on 
Monday, 27th February, and tuition will begin on the follow- 
ing day. Bach day’s instruction will include (a) at least two 
hours’ theoretical teaching, and (h) practical work in weighing, 
sampling, testing, and the keeping of milk records. 

(a) Lecture Courae. 

1, Milh. — T^ature and composition ; causes of variation ; Food and Drugs 
Act ; regulations concerning milk. 

Bacteria. — Milk as a medium for bacteria : control of bacterial growth ; 
importance of cleanliness ; use of preservatives. 

Testing . — Weighing ; methods of sampling ; simple and composite 
samples ; deteriniriation of the percentage of fat, and of the specilic 
gravity ; the Gerber Test ; the Lactometer, calculation of percentage of 
total solids from percentage of fat and specific gravity : calculation of 
averages- 

2. Tiie principles and practice of milk recording ; the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s scheme ; why accuracy in detail is essential ; discussion 
of the duties of recorders, with a study of the foiiiis which must b© 
kept ; milk record cei'tilicates and register of dairy cows ; interpretation 
of milk records ; calculation of herd averages ; marking of cow’-s ; calf 
and bull marking scheme ; methods of keeping food records. 

(h) Practical Work. 

Actual milk recording ; the taking of simple and composite samples 
under various conditions ; determination of tlie percentage of fat 
(Gerber method) and the specific gravity ; calculation of total solids ; 
use of the Richmond scale ; visits to farms, evening and morning, to 
weigh milk and make the necessary entries ; checking records ; detec- 
tion of errors and abnormal results ; keeping food records and calcu- 
lating cost of feeding and cost of food per gallon of milk. 

At the eonelusion of the course the authorities of the 
University College, Reading, will notify in writing those students 
who have satisfied their instructors as to their industry and 
general ability, and who have passed both the theoretical and 
practical examination held during the closing days. 

Tuitio’fi Fee and Residence. — The tuition fee for the course 
will be £8. Board and residence is obtainable in the neighbour- 
hood of the college at rates varying from £1 15s. to £2 5s. per 
wedk, tod a list of lodgings will be sent to inquirers on application 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, University College, 
Beadi'ng, to whom applications for admittonce to the course* 
should be forwarded before 15tli’February'/T'922. 
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THE NEED FOR LIME AND HOW TO 

MEET IT.~IL 

B. H. Bedell. 

In an article on this subject in the June issue of this Journal, 
the writer showed in what way the urgent need for more agri- 
cultural lime could be met by farmers w^ho were so situated that 
they could utilise a portable limestone grinding plant. It is 
now proposed to describe, in the briefest outline, the principal 
features of larger and permanent limestone-grinding plants, 
and give some particulars of lime kiln construction, and the 
process of lime burning. 

Permanent Agricultural Limestone Plants. — In cases in 
which the probable local demand for ground limestone warrants 
the installation of a fixed plant to be owned by a farmers' 
co-operative association, or by a company making a business 
of grinding limestone, it will always be necessary, except when 
chalk is being dealt wdth, to elaborate the |)lant more than was 
considered expedient in the case of the portable types described 
in the previous article, and to produce a more finely-ground 
product. To this end the stone must be broken down to about 
1-inch cube before it is passed into the mill for fine grinding. 

The lay-out of the plant will therefore be somewhat as 
follows : — 

{a) Receiving hopper and chute into which quarry skips tip the rough 
stone, delivering into — 

(h) Jaw ]>reaker, reducing stone to 2|-in. ciihe. 

(c) Elevator, raising broken stone to — 

(d) Small breaker, or rolls discharging directly into feed hopper of — 

(e) Fine-grinding mill from which the stone dust is raised by an elevator 

into storage bins from which it can be loaded directly into wagons 
or bagged through properly constructed sacking mouths. 

In the case of small plants, a second jaw breaker or rolls 
can frequently be omitted by setting the first breaker to pro- 
duce material fine enough to feed directly into the fine-grinding 
mill. 

With regard to (1) and (cl) little need he said, since these are 
quite standard pieces of plant with which every quarry manager 
is familiar. The fine grinding, however, presents many 
problems, the answers to which are only now being worked 
out. There are, broadly speaking, three types of mill which 
in modern practice are considered in connection with this work. 

First, there is the High-Speed Mill in which the stone is ground 
between steel surfaces somewhat after the principle of a pestle 
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and mortar. Such mills are represented by ‘‘ The Griffin/’ 

“ Bradley ’’ and Fuller Lehigh/’ In these, the stone is 
crushed, perciissed and ground, while at the same time, the 
ground product is being constantly stirred np and thrown 
against a screen which determines the maximum si^e of a 
particle which can pass out of the mill. If an excessively fine 
product is not demanded, such mills offer a cheap and efficient 
means of reducing the stone, provided care is used in tlieir 
selection and types wLich involve the use of bearings w-ithin 
the grinding chamber are avoided, since it is obviously difficult 
to exclude dust from them if they are running in the midst of it. 

The second type is the Ball Mill, in wdiich the stone is 
broken by percussion in a chamber in which there are a number 
of steel bolls. The inside of the chamber is lined with steel 
plates set to form a series of steps upon wBich the balls fall 
as the chamber rotates. The outside is encircled by a wire 
screen. The gTOund product is continuously subjected to screen- 
ing, so that only those particles which are still too large to go 
through the screen are i*etainecl in the mill for further reduc- 
tion. This mill produces normally a product very vsimilar to 
that obtained by the use of the first type described, but owing 
to the rather more rigorous screening, the proportion of 

fines/’ that is, of material very much finer than the mesh of 
the screen used, is rather smaller than with the first type. 
This is not an advantage from the agricultural point of view. 

The third type is known as the Short Tube Mill. It 
consists of a slowdy-revolving steel drum, with a slightly 
inclined axis, in wdiich originally pebbles w^ere used as the 
grinding medium. The stone is fed in slowly at one end, and 
finds its way through the drum to the other end as the drum 
rotates, the rate of feed being adjusted so that by the time the 
stone reaches the far end of the machine, it is ground by 
attrition,' between the pebbles to the required state of sub- 
division. 

The last few years have produced iwo modifications of this 
class of mill. In the first place, steel or chilled cast iron Falls 
have, to a large extent, replaced' pebbles, and in the second 
place, a direct air draught through the drum is frequently pro- 
vided to bring about air separation of the finest dust as it is 
formed. In this way the output of '.a given mill can frequently 
be increased by 15 .to. 20 .per ..cent, while,, scarcely interfering 
writh the quality of the product. Unless the fine du,st is removed 
in this way it to be dragged round until it finds its 
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way out with the laiiik of the material, thus talving up valuable 
space which might be better occupied by stone particles still 
requiring reduction. Mills of this type can be employed when 
a very fine product is aimed at, such as would leave 5 per cent, 
residue on a 60 screen or finer. 

A grinding plant to deliver 50 tons of ground stone a day^ 
and consisting of machines similar to those described, would 
require approximately 100 h.p. to operate it, and the actual 
quarry and mill costs involved in producing the ground material 
should not amount to more than about 8s. per ton. To this 
must be added sums representing overhead charges, including 
interest on capital and maintenance of plant. 

The qualities of stone suitable for agricultural purposes, the 
degree of fineness of grinding, the chemical composition, etc., 
liave all been dealt with in the previous article, to which 
reference should be made. Following this brief sketch of the 
means available for increasing the supplies of ground limestone, 
an outline may now- be given of the plant and processes used 
in preparing quicklime, devoting particular attention to kilns 
and method? most likely to be of service to agriculturists who 
recognise the necessity of cheap lime, and are prepared to take 
the necessary steps to burn it for themselves. 

Lime Burning. — The very ancient craft of lime burning con- 
sists in heating any fairly pure limestone or chalk (CaCOg) to 
a temperature high enough to drive off the carbonic acid gas 
(CO.^), wTiich is combined "with it, leaving behind the lime or 
calcium oxide (CaOh It is one of the very simplest of com- 
mercial chemical processes, but it is not, for all that, one which 
can be uniformly carried out without l)oth theoretical know- 
ledge and experience. 

Before describing some of the types of kiln in which the 
burning is done, it wall be well to look at the theoretical con- 
siderations VvTiich ai’e involved. Carbon dioxide begins to be 
driven off from limestone, at a temperature of about 600^ C,, 
but it is necessary to raise the temperature to somewhere 
between 900^ C. and 1,200^ G. in order to make sure that the 
burning is complete. Even so, it is necessary that the stone 
should remain at this temperature for an appreciable time, and 
not simply be hurried through the hottest part of the kiln. The 
effect of either too low a temperature, or a too rapid passage 
through the reaction zone (as that part of the kiln is called 
where the highest temperature is attained), is the production of 
lime in which there is a large amount of “ core,” composed of 
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tile centre parts of the larger pieces of limestone which have 
'not given up the whole of their carbon dioxide. Although it 
is necessary to raise the stone to a high temperature in order 
to complete the reaction, it is not always safe to reach the upper 
limit given, for too much heat opens the door to several different 
kinds of trouble. In the first place, a stone which contains 
any appreciable percentage of impurities, such as silica, alumina 
or iron, will be found partially to fuse and to combine with the 
impurities in such a waj" that it is very slow to slake, and, even 
if it will slake, may be very granular and insoluble. Moreover, 
even a pure calcium carbonate stone if over-burnt wall yield a 
granular hydrate, w?^hich is much less satisfactory than the 
impalpable powder formed when water in the correct propor- 
tions is added to a -well-burnt stone. It is an interesting fact 
that, owing to the combination between the magnesium and 
calcium carbonates in a dolomite breaking up below the 
temperature at which the carbon dioxide is given off, the result- 
ing hydrate is often of the very finest grain, provided of course, 
that the dolomite is free from fusible impurities. 

Amount of Heat required . — Despite the claims of phenomenal 
efficiency put forward by the proprietors of speckl types of kiln, 
there is a certain minimum amount of heat which must 
necessarily be supplied to burn a given weight of lime, and 
below this minimum it is utterly impossible to go, no matter 
how wonderfully efficient the special kiln recommended may be. 
In the first place, there is the heat required to drive off the 
carbon dioxide from the stone; this amount is exactly kno-wn, 
and amounts to B, 255 ,000 British Thermal Units (B.Th.U.) 
per ton of lime, and represents the burning of about 2 cwt. of 
good average coal. This factor is unalterable by skill in kiln 
design, or care in operation. Secondly, there is a certain 
amount of heat required to drive off any moisture which may 
be present in the charge and to heat it up to the temperature 
at which the reaction takes place. It is true that some of this 
heat'' (but' never as much as 50 per cent.) may be recover- 
able from the burnt lime as it is cooled in the lower part of the 
kiln, hlext, some heat is needed to warm the air used for 
combustion of the fuel to the temperature of the reaction zone. 
Some of this is supplied by the heat in the cooling lime, but 
shtoe, also has to be provided by the fuel itself, and although 
in the upper part of the kiln a fadr proportion of this heat may 
be reix>veted in warming the stone before it readies the reaction 
mne, mucli heat pi ways escapes with the gases from the top of 
the kiln.' ' 
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Lastly, there are the heat losses due to convection and to 
radiation from the outside surface of the kiln, which can be 
minimised by thick walls containing non-conducting layers, 
but must always represent a very material fraction of the fuel 
bill. 

When all these things are taken into account it is found that, 
in a well-designed kiln, it is not possible to produce a ton of 
lime with less than about cwt. of coal, and it would be safe 
to say that the majority of kilns in England are using nearly 
double this amount. 

When making lime from chalk, the amount of moisture 
commonly present in the chalk is so great that the necessity 
for its evaporation has an appreciable effect upon the amount 
of coal burned. An additional f cwt. of coal per ton of lime 
produced is the calculated amount required for this purpose in 
the case of a normally damp chalk. 

Types of Kilns. — There are innumerable designs of kilns, 
which have been more or less successfully used since the earliest 
system of burning lime in open clamps (not yet quite 
abandoned in this country) gave place to more economical 
methods. They range from tiny pot kilns, containing only two 
'Or three tons of lime, to enormous shaft kilns with a daily 
output of a hundred tons. 

Pot Kilns , — In the small pot kilns, which have a more or 
Jess egg-shaped interior, the limestone and the fuel are put in 
in alternate layers. The first layer of limestone is laid (domed 
if there are no iron bars supporting the charge) on top of a thick 
layer of fuel supported on the kindling. When the kiln is full 
the fire is started and allowed to burn itself out. This method 
is very wasteful of fuel, but w^here only a small quantity of lime 
is needed, it is often the cheapest way of producing it at the 
spot wdiere it is required. The chief difficulty that wull be 
encountered in attempting to revive this simple practice is in 
obtaining the services of a lime burner who has enough 
experience to be able to superintend the process. Little kilns 
of this type are usually built of limestone or some other local 
-stone and are not lined with fire-brick. The surface of the 
stone usually spalls off, particularly at first, but a more or less 
refractory slag then forms and seems to act as a preservative 
■for the deeper layers of the stone. The somew^hat- ruinous 
remains of kilns ^of this type can be seen in almost all parts 
nf our countryside. 

One source of loss in these kilns is the fact that the kiln, as 
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well as tlie stone to be burned, has to be heated afresh for each 
charge. Despite this defect, there are much larger intermittent 
kilns of more elaborate design, which are occasionally used for 
burning special limes, although it is doubtful wdi ether their use 
can ever be justified for iigTicultural lime, whatever their merits 
may be when used for hydraulic. 

Draw Kilns . — The type of kiln in which the agriculturist is 
most likely to be interested is the shaft or draw-kiln. Here 
the process is continuous, not necessarily in the sense that the 
kiln is wurked night and day, but continuous in the sense that 
the fire is only drawn when repairs are needed. Kilns of this 
type are frequently more than 50 feet in height, and should 
never be less than 15 feet, and even at this, the efficiency is not 
likely to be very high. The kiln is circular in plan and usually 
slightly bottle-shaped, and considerably smaller at the draw eye 
at the bottom than it is a little higher up where the greatest 
heat is developed. It is alw^ays lined with 9 in. or more of fire 
brick. 

The principle upon which these kilns are worked is that, once 
the kiln is started, alternate layers of limestone and fuel are put 
in at the top in proportion as' cooled burned lime is drawn at 
intervals from the bottom. As this is done the contents of the 
kiln slip down and a re-distribution and mixing of stone and fuel 
takes place. Each successive layer of fuel burns evenly and 
regularly as the flame and hot combustion gases from the lower 
layers reach up to it. It will be readily understood that in 
order to attain the maximum thermal efficiency it is necessary 
that the bed of burned lime below the reaction zone should be 
deep enough to enable the air entering the eye of the kiln to 
take up most of its heat before it is “ drawn.” In this way 
the air which reaches the fire is well -warmed (on the regenera- 
tive principle) before it enters the “ reaction zone,” which is 
anything from 5 to 15 feet in depth, depending on the size of 
kiln and rate of working. Above this zone there should be 
room for a deep bed of mixed fuel and stone, through which the 
hot gases pass before they leave the kiln. In their passage they 
impart to it a large proportion of 'the heat which they carry, 
with the result that the stone is well heated before the actual 
taming takes place. 

Coal producing much gas is liable to lose an important part 
ol its calorific value during its passage with |he stone through 
pre-heating section of the kiln. If , this defect be dis- 
vegvdoi tlieiB is probably, no type' of kiln better calculated to 
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give a maximum 3deld of lime per ton of fuel burned. In order 
to avoid this loss and to obtain certain other advantages in the 
way of more direct control over the temperature, many kilns 
have been built, in which by one means or another, the stone 
is pre-heated b}^ the waste gases before the fuel is mixed with it. 

Emg-Fired Kilns . — One of the most thermally efucient, and 
perhaps most effective ways of pre-heating the stone alone, 
consists in building a kiln in such a way that the pre-heating 
section is of pronouncedlj’ smaller diameter than the reaction 
zone, the step in size being made as sudden as possible, with 
the result that the stone, as it descends from the small part 
into the larger, leaves a considerable space betw^een itself and 
the increased diameter of the kiln ivall, into which it is possible 
to introduce the fuel, as required, by means of sloping passages 
in the kiln w^all, fitted with fire doors. The re-distribution of 
the lime blocks, as they tumble down from above is relied upon 
to produce a sufficiently even mixture of stone and fuel. The 
distribution is, however, not usually as uniform in such kilns 
as wdien the coal and lime are fed together into the top of the 
kiln. There is therefore a definite limit to the ratio, diameter 
to depth of the reaction zone in kilns of this type. 

In the case of each kiln so far described, the product as it 
cornes through the eye is a mixture of lime and ashes. When 
the lime is exclusively for agricultural use, there is little dis- 
advantage in this, and in any case a separation of the small 
lime and ashes can always be effected by handling it wuth forks 
when loading. 

Separate Furnace Kilns . — ^In this kiln the lime is delivered in 
a purer condition than in the kilns described above, and is quite 
free from ash. This is accomplished by arranging that the 
fuel itself never comes in contact with the stone. It is burnt 
in furnaces built in the kiln wall, but out of the line of direct 
descent of the stone. B}- this means the gases from the 
furnaces containing the whole of the heat generated by the 
fuel (except a small proportion lost by radiation from the 
furnace crown and walls) enter the kiln through aperatures in 
the side at the bottom of the “ reaction zone ’N here they 
mingle with the stone and pass up through the kiln, pre- 
heating the descending charge in the ordinary way. The 
regenerative principle can only be applied, however, if fans 
are iisfed to draw the air for the furnace through the cooling 
lime. This system has the advantage that any type of fuel 
which may be available in the district can be used, and the 
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-control of the process, from the temperature point of view, is 
very complete. Such a kiln can have the fires banked and be 
shut down at night with very small loss, and can be started up 
again in the morning, which advantage is not usually shared 
by the gas-fired kilns, next described. 

Gas-Fired Kihis . — The cleanliness and ease of temperature 
control which are associated with kilns fired with producer gas, 
have rendered them very popular in the case of large lime 
plants, although it is questionable whether even in these cases 
the thermal efficiency can be as high as in the best types of 
coal-fired kilns. It is clear that the radiation losses from the 
gas producers must be p.n additional net dead loss in comparison 
with kilns in which the whole thermal process is confined within 
the kiln w^alls. The restriction of the ratio, diameter depth 
of the reaction zone, is even more limited in the case of these 
and the separate furnace kilns than with ring-fired kilns above 
referred to: otherwise the system is, in many ways, ideal. The 
lime produced is particularly free from any combination with 
combustion products from the fuel, and is of course without 
-any ash. Since this system of firing is not likely to be adopted 
by small agricultural lime works, it is not proposed to dwell 
further upon its merits or demerits. 

The Hoffmann and Rotary Kilns . — Two other types of kilns 
■occasionally used for the production of agricultiiral lime should 
be mentioned, although in neither case are they to be recom- 
mended for small installations. The first of these is the 
Hoffmann Kiln, in wdiich selected blocks of limestone are care- 
fully stacked in such a way that passages are left for combus- 
tion gases and fuel in a series of chambers built in a ring. By 
a rather complicated arrangement of dampers, the various 
compartments of the kiln are brought into operation in 
sequence. Air is diawn through chambers in which the lime, 
still hot from being burnt, gives up its heat to it before passing 
into the chamber corresponding to the reaction zone, and the 
<x>mbustion gases pass on from this through chambers where 
the limestone is being pre-beated. Fuel is fed through openings 
in the tops of the chambers. The system produces excellent 
: lime, but the labour of stacking the stone and the large radiation 
losses render the production of cheap agricultural lime 
impossible-',; ^ 

The Rotary Kiln is the last to be described. It is like a 
cement kiln in principle and construction. Small limestone 
from 1| in. is fed intO' the end ' of a long, rotating 
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steel drum lined with fire-brick, and in its passage is burnt to 
lime in contact with the flame produced at the opposite end of 
the kiln by means either of pow^dered coal or producer gas. The 
thermal efficiency is not very good and the upkeep is high. 
Such kilns are onl}^ useful to large quarry installations, where 
the small stone is a by-product, and unless converted into lime 
in this w^a.y, wnuld be unsaleable. 

Practical Kiln Construction. — Pot or shaft kilns can often be 
built so that natural support for three sides can be obtained by 
setting the kilns in a recess excavated in a cliff or bank; the 
front then remains the only structural part requiring special 
care. The charge exercises a bursting pressure much as water 
would do, and in tall shaft kilns great care must be taken that 
the front (usually flat on the outside) is well held up either by 
buttresses or by anchor ties connected by steel joists and well 
fixed in the rock at the back ends. Kilns which are without 
natural support are best finished circular and either held in 
by stout steel straps at frequent intervals or preferably encased' 
in a feiTO-concrete shell. 

Kilns for heavy and continuous duty should be lined with 
fire lumps 12 in. or 15 in. from front to back and, say, 6 in. 
deep in the courses over the area of the reaction zone; other- 
wise ordinary fire brick laid in courses of headers will be found 
suitable. An ordinary brick backing should come next to this 
and then an expansion joint, say f in, to 1 in. wide extending 
all round and for the whole height of the kiln, should follow. 

The joint is best filled with carefully selected and completely 
burned clinker screened through J- in. mesh and rejected on 
J in. mesh screen. This joint is useful in that it allows the 
inevitable expansion and contraction of the lining to take place 
without cracking the external shell, and also presents a very 
useful check to the conduction of heat from the lining wall out- 
wards. Between the bricks surrounding the expansion joint and 
the external supporting shell (be it of reinforced concrete, stone, 
or brick), there is a space of variable thickness and section 
which must be filled, since thick walls are needed to keep the 
heat in, but the substance used is largely a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and in the writer’s experience has ranged from good 
brick and masonry down through sun-dried clay lumps to quarry 
waste tipped in, without having any observable effect on the 
utility of the kiln. 

Most draw kilns are open topped, but some have hoods, 
and : some have a steel . or other light shaft erected above 
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the hood. Hoods are apt to prove dangerous to the men 
vliarging the kiln by reason of the gases which collect in them, 
and unless the situation of the kiln is ill chosen with reference 
to the prevailing winds, hoods are best avoided. 

The taller the kiln the better it is for draught, regenerative, 
and pre-heating efficiency, but there are two important limita- 
tions — (1) great height without proportionate increase in 
diameter so increases the radiating surface per unit capacity 
of kiln that the heat losses begin to increase, and (2) height 
must be proportioned to the resistance which the particular 
stone offers to crushing both before and after it is burnt. This 
consideraion, if neglected, may lead to so much breaking up 
and packing of the charge that the draught is destroyed. 

It is possible to burn a fairly crushable stone, such as oolite 
or chalk, in a tall kiln if either of the following devices are 
resorted to : — (a) The kiln lining may be made elliptical in plan 
in such a wbiJ that the major axis shrinks and the mi nor expands 
until they have changed places as it descends the kiln; (h) A 
pair of obstructing rounded shoulders may be formed in the» 
lining so that the charge descends by a slightly zig-zag motion. 
By the use of either (a) or (h) much of the weight of the charge 
is taken upon the kiln walls rather than upon the lime in, or 
below% the reaction zone, and crushing is thereby minimised. 

Single and therefore unsymmetrical draw eyes are objection- 
able, particularly in short kilns, because they cause uneven 
draught and descent of the charge. An arched circular ]iassage 
entered from the front and built hi the tkiiekness of the wall 
at the base of the kiln has been successfully employed lo ena'ole 
four draw eyes to be conveniently worked in each of a battery 
of kilns with access to the front only. The size of the stone 
composing the charge may increase wuth the size of kibi. In 
a big kiln it is possible to burn thoroughly large blocks of stone 
which wmiild leave a large residue of core if calcined in a small 
kiln. The more nearly the blocks are cubical (not flakes) and 
the more uniform they are in size the better wdll be the draught; 
a lot of small stuff in the charge fills the voids and makes a 
good draught impossible. The fuels which can be used in 
'Shaft kilns are limited to anthracite (small anthracite or 
‘‘ culm ** is usually employed), hard steam coal, and gas coke. 

Treatment of tiie Lime. — Now- that lime is so comparatively 
expensive a product it is no longer reasonable to distribute it 
itkimtBfU OTet the land and leave time and tlie^ weather to effect 
W evan^distyibutipm, wMch, it may be added to their discredit, 
they newer did accotnpIiA. Something must, always be done 
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to get the lime into a fine enough condition to apply with a 
distributor. It may be ground (in a disintegrator') 9^' or slaked 
to form the hydrate Ca(OH)^. There is only one method 
known to the writer by wLich lime may be ground without 
making so much dost that the tending of the plant is almost 
beyond human endurance, and that one method consists in 
mounting the disintegrator on the top of a large air- and dust- 
tight storage bin (with sacking mouths at the bottom always 
sealed hj ground lime). A wooden or sheet metal tube is led 
from the top of the bin into the feed mouth of the disintegrator. 
This tube suffices to return the cliist-laclen air, vchich is 
circulated by the fanning action of the disintegrator, to tlie 
machine again, and no air escapes to carry with it irritating 
lime dust. This arrangement obviates settling chambers, dust, 
balloons, etc., with all their inefficiency and expensive upkeep. 

If it is decided to produce the hydrate, there is no necessity 
for a small concern to invest in any of the numerous hydrators. 
The essential thing is that wmter should be added in the right 
quantity and the right wT.y to the lime when it is freshly burnt. 
The qiianilty of water needed is a hundred gallons per ton of 
quicklime. Theory requires that only 72 gallons should be 
added, but it is necessary in practice to allow for the water lost 
in steam, which is given off when the lime and water have been 
in contact for a short time. A good deal of evaporation also 
occurs during the mixing. 

Many different methods of adding the W'ater to the lime have 
been advocated, but if the correct proportion of w^ater is strictly 
adhered to and an even distribution, follo'wed br a thorough 
mixing, is secured, it matters little wliat the exact procedure 
may be. After mixing, the lime should be left undisturbed for 
24 hours to allow the reaction to complete itself. Then, if the 
product is to lie applied by means of a di.stributer, it must be 
screened through a I- in. or even finer screen to remove core, 
ash, flints, etc. 

Lime hydrated in this way is an excessively fine, dry powder 
and can safely stored in bags, as it -will not swell like ground 
quicklime and burst the bags. It only takes up carbon dioxide 
from the air very slowly; not more than ateut 4 per cent, is 
found to be converted to the carbonate after exposure to the 
air in bags for a wffiole year. It therefore almost ranks with 
ground limestone so far as its convenience in handling and its 

^ For description of these machines see the June issue of the Journal 
<p. 204). 
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Ireeping qualities are concerned. It has an advantage over the 
former in that three-quarters of a ton of hydrated lime is 
chemically equivalent to a ton of giniind limestone. One ton 
of pore burnt lime becomes 26 J cwt. when it is hydrated, and 
it will therefore be seen that there is no reason why the farmer 
should pay fancy prices for the hydrate, which he can quite 
easily prepare himself from lump lime, or alternatively, why 
he should trouble to obtain ground lime, which not infrequently 
is largely composed of ground -up '' core (carbonate), ashes 
and air-slaked “ small lime,” and for which he is usually 
charged at least 5s. a ton above the price of good lump lime. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


SUFFOLK SHEEP. 

S. E. Sheewoob. 

That which first attracts one in the Suffolk sheep is its thorough- 
bred appearance. The head, the legs belowr the knee and hocks 
are bare of wnol and covered with fine, jet-black, glossy (not 
mossy) hair. The face is long, with a fine muzzle, especially 
in the ew^e — indicative of a good breeder and milker. The eye 
is bright and full, the ears are thin, silky and alert, not droop- 
ing. When ill full fleece the sheep bears a wealth of fine, dense 
wool, not shading off into dark wool or hair but clearly defined 
from the black head and legs and noted for its pure whiteness, 
fineness, elasticity and strength. The whole carriage is alert, 
showing stamina and quality. Indicative of the latter is the 
fine but strong, flat, clean bone of the leg. The skin is fine, 
soft and pink. 

History ami Progress. — The breed originated by the mating 
01 the native horned ew-es of Norfolk with Southdown rams. 
This is recorded by Arthur Young in his General of the 
Agfmiltnre of the County of Suffolk published in 1797 ; and the 
famous Coke of Norfolk was one who made the experiment. 
The resulting cross was immediately recognised as a fine 
butcher’s sheep and soon became popular in East Anglia. 'By 
process of further crossing and selection a fixed type was 
evolved, and the Suffolk has been recognised as a pure breed 
since 1810. In 1886 all interests were united by the formation 
of the Suffolk Sheep Society and systematic keeping of records, 
and the 'breed quickly made its 'mark among the other breeds 
of 'Great' Britain, 
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The aiiiiiial carcass competitions o,i the London Smithfleld 
Chib are the supreme test of the meat-producing value of the 
various British breeds, and the results are of world-wide 
importance. The primary aim of the Club is To encourage 
the selection and breeding of the best and most useful animals 
for the production of meat and to test their capabilitie>s in 
respect to early maturity.” At that SboW' in 1890 the first 
prize Suffolk vcethers show^ed the highest percentage of carcass 
to gross live weight of any breed, and from that time onwards 
the breed has made steady and iininterrnpted proginss and has 
a record of successes in those competitions as mutton producers 
which to-day place it ahead of all other British breeds. Since 
the commencement of the competitions Suffolks and Suffolk 
crosses have won half the championships and reserves for 
chacmpionship; Suffolk lambs have, since 1900, won two-thirds 
of all the prizes in the short-wnol lamb class; and Suffolks 
crossed with no less than ten different breeds have won half the 
total aW'ards in the crossbred classes. 

Factors in Improvement. — One of the first steps taken to bring 
about the improvement of the breed, and at that time a unique 
one, wars the institution of dock competitions. Breeding flocks 
compete for challenge cups according to their size. The 
Bristol champion challenge cup is awarded each year for the 
best flock in the competition and another cup for the best ew^e 
lambs. All flocks are inspected prior to first registration and 
every fourth year subsequently. This has done^ a very great 
deal to raise and maintain the general standard. No sheep is 
recognised as a purebred Suffolk unless it has the Society’s 
registered mark and registered flock number of breeder tattooed 
in the left ear. 

Popularity. — From the first the Suffolk has given evidence of 
its value as a good coloniser. As early as 1895, rams, lambs 
and eW'Cs bred in France won first and special prizes at the 
Boulogne AgTicultiiral Society’s Show' in open competition wdth 
other breeds. Eeports from Canada and North America, 
Australasia, Chile, Peru, Brazil, South Africa and other places 
all testify to the remarkable wny in which this breed adapts 
itself to its environment. Its adaptability to varying soils and 
climates — due to its inlierent hardiness — is exemplified in the 
way it has spread over the whole of the British Isles, there 
being to-day registered flocks in no less than fift^-foiir counties. 
The Society’s shbw and sale record points to the lively interest 
exhibited in these sheep all over the country; not only at the 
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Eoyai, the Higiilaiid, the Eoval Ulster, Royal Dublin and lead- 
iiig CoHDty shows is this breed strongly represented, but in 
eoixipetition with other breeds at smaller ssliows and sales all 
over the coonlry the Suffolk holds its own and its excellence for 
(.‘lOtiUng purposes is evidenced. 

The high level of prices for the general run. of Suffolk sheep 
IS probably miexeelled by any other breed. , At the four 
principal lamb sales in 1920, TnOlS ewe lambs averaged 
£5 ISs. 4d. with a top price of £40 per head for twenty. The 
5,723 two-tooth ewes sold at the three principal ewe sales 
averaged £10 6s. 9d, with a top price of £61 per head for ten, 
while 1,800 older ewes averaged from £8 to £14. At the five 
principal sales of ram lambs, 1,255 averaged £22 9s. Gel. with 
a top price of £399. In 1921 Siiffolks shared with all breeds 
in the geneml diup in values, but the keenness of the interest 
is unabated and new fiocTis are continually being established. 

The following facts are indicative of the way the Suffolk has 
been taken up by Scottish ].)reeders and graziers. Ten years 
ago one solitary registered flock held the field in the North ; 
b:)-clay. from lorkshire northwards to the Croniarty-Firtli , 
there are nearly 40 registered flecks and every promise of 
extension. Scotsmen are among the principal buyers at the 
Society’s sales, in 1919 taking ram lambs at 135, 200 and 
390 guinea.s, and in 1920 at 105, 150, 190, 200, 210 and 250 
guineas. That these prices have not been given in vain is 
proved by the success of Scottish flocks in show and sale yard. 
The exhibit of Suffolk sheep at the Highland Soeietyhs Show 
is one of high merit, while those who have ventured to send 
South to the Royal and Smithfield Shows have taken high 
positions. At the Kelso ram sales in 1920. 361 Suffolk ram 
lambs, mostly bred in Scotland, averaged £22 16s. 7d. with a 
top price of £170. One-qiiarter of the whole of the awards 
won by Suffolk crosses at Smithfield have been won by Siiffolk- 
Cheviot crosses from the North, while from August onxvstrds 
Suffolk crosses frequently top the northern lamb sales. Snffollvs 
and Suffolk crosses have won the championship eight times and 
reserve for championship seven times at the Scottish National 
Fat Stock Show. To 1919 Suffolks and Suffolk crosses were 
cliaiiipioiis at Smithfield, Edinburgh and York. In Ireland the 
breed also does well: there are to-day registered flocks in 
13 counties, and though they do not realise such high prices 
as in Great Britain they might do so if breeciers brought them 
out ill as good a condition and in show form. A few'reeognise 
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the necessity of doing this and reap the iCT'aid— both as a good 
[•idvertisenieiit and also in prize money and sales — l)iit as a rule 
they are not ** done ” well enough. 

It is reasonable to l.)elieve that the SulMk would not hare 
spread as it has dune nor won such success in competition with 
other breeds were it not for the combination of fine qualities 
it possesses. Its hardiness is proved by its .success as a 
coloniser. In point of earh^ maturity, well-grazed hogge:-, 
under usual farming conditions, at the age of 8 to 10 montlw 
yield 78 to 84 lb. of dressed carcass, and the leading position 
inaintained in the Sniithfield carcass tests as above detrhled ’s 
proof positive of it. The fecundity of the Suffolk, du.e to 
Xorfolk ancestry, is proverbial. As a Xew South Wales 'oreeder 
well puts it : 

■‘The beauty uf this breed (I am referring t»> it.s bauk aecorait 
beauty) is that it produces both quantity and quality, lly experience 
has been that single lambs are unusual, twins usual and triplets not 
uncomirion.” 

The average for all registered flocks for 33 years is 133.01 per 
cent, of lambs reared. 

Wool. — The fleece as described above spins 5tVs in Bradford 
eoiiiits. Mr. W. T. Eitch, Technical Instructor, American 
Wool Improvement Association, mdting on January 15tb, 1921, 
.says : 

•‘Your samples of Suffolk wool, both ewe and hogget, are the best 
types of medium Down wools whidi I have tested during the past ten 
years, either in Au.strala.sia, South Africa, South America, Canada or the 
Tnitecl States. The length is good, the character excellent and tl)e 
density is wimderfui. while the colour, strength and elasticity leave 
iiiithiug t<j l>e desired in Down wool." 

AYriting again on February 14th after testing the second 
prize fleece at the Darlington Royal Shov^u he say.s : 

•• The crimp and lustre is good enough to satisfy the tnost listidiotrs 
judge of Down wool." 

Air. J. Thomson Stephen, wool expert, Tmicester, writing 
in the ^larh Lane Erpre^is, December 1st, 1919. said : 

•■ The varimis crosses of Suffolk sheep yield fleeces of grand cliaraeter. 
Suffolk rams aie very impressive in imparting tlieir characteristic, to the 
wo A of the sheep with which they are crossed. During the wool sales, 
where fine wools of the highest character in the kingdom are shown, a 
very large proportion were lialf-breds by Suffolk rams. I made a very 
careful inspection of these half-bred Suffolk lots, and in every instance 
they command*»d the top prices of the day. They produce yams of what 
is known as 57 to 58 counts, and these are the very qualities roost in 
favour for all tlie finest grades of sound and durable hosiery fabrics.” 

B 2 
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]n tbe opinion of Mr. S. B. Hollings, a Bradford wool 

es[seri : 

"A SaAVilv ileece possesses exeeeoioglv good, sound commercial 
ciiaraoteri-sties. The quality is good 56's, the staple is nice iengtli, sound 
Kud akogetlier ideal for hosiery purposes. So long as such fleeces aie 
grovni there vriil always he a healthy market, for vcool of this character 
is more appreciated to-day than ever,"' 

The aTerage yield of Suffolk wool (washed) is for flock ewes 
from 5} lb. to G lb., and for slieaiiing ewes first clip 7 lb. per 
herd. The fleeces of .sheep that are extra well done will w^eigii 
slightly more. It is aixioiig the top price wools in G-reat Britain 
to-day. 

Management. — All the leading flock-masters retain the best 
ewe lambs of their own breeding, in most cases keeping con- 
siderably more than they recjiiire, for selection to make up the 
fiork the following year, as it is impossible to tell for certain 
ULiiii then whicdi will grow into the best sheep. The flock is 
made up a few weeks before mating, which in ram breeding 
fioelvLS commences August 7th. The whole flock is carefully 
examined, all defective ewes being drafted, such as those with 
bad udders, delicate constitutions, unsatisfactory breeders, old 
and broken mouthed, etc. ,To facilitate this, e^ves are some- 
times earmarked as defective when in the lambing pen, as 
h-iuits may be noticed then that might be overlooked at time of 
drafting. The shearling ewes are then very carefully examined 
to ensure that the very best are selected for making up the 
flock to the required number. Every year the utmost care 
. should be taken to ensure that the flock is in a sound and 
healthy condition, and the ewes of as good a t\q)e and character 
as possible. If this is not done every year the flock wall be 
sure to deteriorate. 

The greatest care is taken in the selection of the rams. Good, 
home-bred rams may be, and often are, used. There is much 
to be said in favour of this, as one knows exactly how they 
are bred. If and when outside blood is necessary every effort 
is made to secure the best without too great a consideration as- 
to price. Ram lambs are chiefly used, but when one, has 
proved a good sire it is used for several years. 

It is advisable that the ewes should mate quickly to get a 
imiform lot of lambs born as earh' in the year as possible. The 
best of these are pushed on for exhibition at^the shows and all 
the ram lambs kept going until the sales, the competition being 
very keen. The best of the ram lambs will weigh from 10 to 
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12 stone by 1st June. To ensure quick mating it is 
best that the ewes should not be in too high a condition. About 
a week before the rams are turned in the ewes shoaid be put 
on good feed, nice aftermath grass or cattle-fed pasture or any 
fresh gToiind available, such as stubbles, with a fold of rape or 
thousand-headed kale. 

It is found very beneficial if the flock can get an entire change 
for a short time on a farm that has been free from sheep for 
some time. If good, sound marshes are available that have not 
been sheep fed during the spring and early summer, flocks may 
be sent there to great advantage during the late simmier and 
autumn, but many flock-masters have not this opportunity. 
About November the principal food is white turnips, with a run 
on stubbles, grass or heath land. A month before lambing a 
little trough food is given, about 1 lb. per head of crushed oats, 
linseed cake and bran or malt culms mixed, to liring the ewes 
to the lambing pen with a plentiful supply of milk. 

Some farmers have a permanent lambing yard, but it is 
preferable to have a fresh site yearly and as near the feed as 
possible. This is formed by standing two or three corn stacks 
on the selected site, pitching the straw to form shelter from 
the north and east winds. The j’ard is then built round this, 
separate pens being made for the ew'es to come in as they 
lamb. Care is taken to see that the lambs are well mothered 
before turning out. When feeding white turnips before lamb-^ 
ing, especiall}" if it be a mild winter, the ewes should not be 
allowed too many; they should have a liberal allowance of hay 
or chaff, and if the turnips should have a disposition to run, 
that is, the tops shoot up, they should be horse hoed three or 
four days before folding to cut the tap root. During JanuaiT, 
February and ilarcb the chief foods are wfliite turnips, cabbage 
or kale, with a run out on grass, rye or early rye grasses, and 
if not too frosty a few mangolds thrown out. As soon as strong 
enough the lambs run foiward through creeps, getting the pick 
of the food. Lamb troughs are kept in the forward fold and a 
little mixed trough food given, consisting of crushed linseed 
cake, oats and bran; if good clover hay can be spared this should 
be given in addition, either long or chaffed. By April there 
should be a plentiful supply of kale, cabbage, rape and rjm 
grass, etc. When the lambs are young the ew^es are kept 
generously, having 1 lb. per head daily of trough food, to keep 
up a good supply of milk. This is decreased as the lambs get 
strong and take a good supply of dry food on their own. In 
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Blav mixed clover and grasses begin to make headway. Early 
trifolivvi, rye grasses, etc., should be ready; a good store of 
mangolds iiinst always be available and is an absolute necessity 
ii the spring sboukr prove a late one. The chief food for fold- 
ing in June, July and August is tares. This should be drilled 
soon after harvest with a few beans or oats and a succession 
provided during the summer months, always with plenty of 
cabbage and mangolds — mangolds if possible — ^to last well in 
August. Xotliiiig gives a better bloom to the lambs than white 
clover or sainfoin, but in some parts of East Anglia this latter 
does nor flourish owing to lack of lime in the soil. August, 
which i- usually a difficult time, must be thought of months 
ahead, and nothing is a’ more certain crop at this time than 
tboiisand-headed kale. Rape and cabbage may also be provided. 

I consider late siirnmer and September the most trying time 
for flock-master.^; flies are insistent enemies even when sheep* 
are earefnily clipped. Lambs that are forced for sale are also 
apt to get feverish, breaking out with sore mouths and heads. 
This gives the flies their opportunity. Extreme care and 
attention is then necessary on the part of the shepherd, and 
frequently an entire change of feed is advisable. I should like 
to say that in many cases the ewes are docked far too short. 
The tail should always be left long enough to cover up3 and 
protect the parts. If this is not done and the sheep is at all 
feverish it again gives the fly a special opportunity, and 
iiTitiition is set up causing great suffering to the ewe. Slioii 
docking should cease. 

Xon-rara-hreeding flocks do not commence lambing until the 
end of February and Alarch, and are treated in much the same 
way, but one does not go to the same heavy expense. 

Tn conclusion, the management of a flock requires constant 
care and supervision. Arnch forethought mu.^t be exercised 
for the proper provision of food. Iso breed is likely to pay 
better than the Suffolk, wdiich is very prolific, while none 
matures more quickly, and few’ breeds produce such good 
quality mutton. 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

Sanders Spencer, 

It vroiild appear to be probable that the breeders of Berkshire 
pigs Vv'onicl ]3e able to make good their claim that there has 
existed a so-called Berkshire breed of pigs for a longer period 
than of ail}” other of the present-day breeds, since irigs called 
Berkshires were exhibited at the Eoyal Agricultural Society’s 
Shows nearly seventy years ago. It may be true that there 
was not a separate class for pigs of the Berkshire breed in the 
prize schedule, nor was there a class for any other si)ecial breed, 
since the classification is said to have been for white pigs and 
for coloured pigs. 

From the illustrations published at the time, the Berkshire 
pigs which were successful at the earlier shows of the 
Boyal AgTicultiiral Societv were of a black, red and white 
spotted colour. So far as one can form a judgment from the 
idealised sketches, the Berkshire of that period varied in form 
quite as much as in colour from the pig of that breed of to-day, 
as it was represented as long in the face, with prick ears, long 
body with good hams, rather high on leg and an infinitesimally 
small amount of bone. This length of body and lightness of 
head and offal w^ere together most probably the chief causes 
for the great popularity of the Berkshire pig with the bacon 
eiirers in both England and Ireland about half a century since. 
The importation of Berkshire boars into the latter country by- 
those interested in the bacon curing industry is said to have 
immensely improved the form of the native Irish pig and to 
have vastly increased the proportion of lean to fat in its carcass. 
This most estimable and valuable quality of cutting a large 
proportion of lean to fat meat is still retainecl to its full extent 
in the present-day Berkshire pig. Of this, abundant evidence 
is yearly afforded in the carcass classes at the Show^ of the 
Rmithfield Club held annually in December at the Eoyal 
AgTiciiltural Hall, where year after year the Berkvsliire exhibits 
have won the champion prizes in competition with nearly all 
the other breeds and crosses of pigs. Not only do w^e find 
evidence of the grand fleshing qualities of the Berkshire pig 
in the carcass section of this Show, but its success has been 
nearly as great in the live stock section, as most frequently the 
championships Save been won, by Berkshire pigs or by pigs 
of a first cross or those containing a larger or smaller propoidion 
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r:-!' iyerkshire blood. It lias aUo been claimed that the suit- 
ot'iiitr of Berkshire pigs for the manufacture of the class of 
baecii most in demand was one of the chief causes of the 
estaMisiriTieiiL of the large bacon factories which have existed 
for so long a time in Wiltshire and the adjoining counties. It 
is quite possilde that tlie form and qnalitv of the pigs of the 
district may have had some ttonsideralde anionnt of infiiieiice 
on the success of the bacon manniaetoring industry, Ivit it is 
e*"|inii!T possible that the fine quality of the pork and the large 
proportion of its lean to fat meat, doe to the consiinnkion by 
the pigs of the extremely large quantity of dairy offals cTfidable, 
may ho.ve liad an almost erjiial amount of influence. At the 
present time nearly all the best bacon produced in tbe'^e islands 
is from pags kept in districts in which dairying an^"^ Aieese- 
making ai’e era, Tied on to a large extent. The same ^'emark 
applies TO imported bacon, as the best of this is said to pro- 
duced ill Denmark, Canada and Holhind — in all these ‘'"'^’uitries 
the dairyi,ng interest is speeially noticeable. 

This great popularity of the Berkshire pig appears to have 
ted to its temporary undoing. It became fashionable amongst 
those men who had amassed fortunes in the United States and 
who in the seventies of the last century expended such large 
sums in the purchase of shorrborn cattle of the Bates and the 
Booth tribes. A^t the time named the breeding of pedigree 
shorthorns w^as largely in the hands of men of means and with 
somewiiat large establishments where home curing of bacon 
was carried on and where the Berkshire pig had become a 
favourite owing to the high quality of the bacon produced from 
its carcass, particularly when the pigs had been fed Oii dairy 
offals wiiich wrere always more or less available in the large 
eoimtry houses. kVIiat mo3’e natural for the breeder of short- 
horns when trading with an American to give a Berksi'c’re pig 
or even two as a '' lud-i penny ” on having made a profit- 
able deal. Further, there is no denying the fact th,nt well- 
made Berkshire moves and looks the gentleman of the yorcine 
breeds - 

Unfortunately for the breed many of the iroported Be v'l: shires 
beeanie the property of Americans who possessed a larger 
amoiint of money than of knowledge of the practical r*rints of a 
pig. They w^ere in fact mere fanciers w’ho had taken up the 
breeding and exhibition of stock as a hobby or with a view to 
securing a certain amount of notice and popularity. The power 
to possess something dissimilar to the i>ossessioiis of other people 
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also may lia^e had a considerable amount of influence. This 
must have been the case or the attempt to transform the 
useful Berkshire into a short-headed, heavy-shouldered, short- 
backed pug of a pig would never have been attempted. This 
action on the part of the American fanciers might not 
have had so di.sastimi3 an effect on the breed had not the 
demand for this improved ” tj^pe of Berkshire extended to 
this coiintry and had not our breeders of Berkshires been 
tempted by the extravagant prices offered for the type of pig 
made fashionable in the United States. It must not be 
forgotten that the fanners and many landlords were at that 
time passing through a period of great depression; all kinds of 
farm produce had become greatly reduced in value, whilst the 
seasons had proved of a most unfavourable character, so that 
the most up-to-date and so-called high farmers had suffered big 
losses and were thus easily tempted to spoil the Berkshire pig 
in order to, become possessed of a greater number of American 
dollars. Fortunately, this craze for the small black tv"pe of 
Berkshire pigs did not continue for ur.y length of time, but 
much harm was done and the popularity of the Berkshire was 
temporarily affected. The fancy for the diminutive Berkshire 
was like most other fancies — short lived. 

The great improvement w'hich had been made in one or two 
other breeds of pigs and the loss of trade together served as 
a stimulus to breeders of Berkshire pigs to regain for their 
favourites the leading position wdiich they had lost. The short 
head, the heavy jowl, the wude shoulders and short backs were 
viewed suspiciously, since these special points had lost favour 
in the States and at the same time rendered their possessors of 
less value on the meat market. T;)e change from the mere 
fancy to the utility type of Berksb"*re w^as so promptly and 
thoroughly carried out that pig.s of Tie breed are now looked 
upon by purveyors of pork as quite the ecjiials of pigs of any 
other breed. There is no doubt that the Berkshire carries a 
large proportion of lean to fat meat: it matures early in life so 
that it is suitable for the London porker trade w^hich requires 
a carcass weighing from 60 to 70 lb., or for those markets in 
wBich fat pigs up to a weight of 200 lb. are required; the meat 
is of fine quality, the skin is fine and the offals are light. Thus 
the Berkshire is a profitable pig to kill. (Photos face p. 890.) 

There is still one point w^hich needs somewhat more attention 
from the breeders of Berkshire pigs than it appears to have 
received. This is the milking properties of the sov7s. The 
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quantity or the quality — we think it is the former — which some 
of the sows furnish is not sufficient to rear in the best possible 
manner a litter of ten pigs. Far too frequently the 3ming pigs 
not make the same amount of growth which pigs of some 
other breeds make ere they are three or four weeks old. This 
sliortag'e of milk i'^ also most probabh' the ca-nse of that un- 
evenness in size and development which is too often noticeable 
in a litter of Berkshire pigs. A complaint is also made by those 
who make a practice of selling their pigs as w^eaiilings that tiiej- 
are too small to attract customers, most of wdiom look for size 
as an indication of growth in la-ter life, but this apparent defici- 
ency of hulk is largely due to the compactness and evenness of 
form of the Berkshire pigling. 

The standard of excellence issued by the British Berkshire- 
Society is as follows : — 

Colon.}': Black with white on face, feet and tip of tail. 

Si' in: Fine and free from wriiikles. 

Ilciir: Long, fine and plentiful. 

Mead: i^Ioderately short, face chisled, snout broad; and wide between the 
eyes aiicl ears. 

Ears: Fairly large, carried erect or slightly incliiied forward and fringed 
with fine hair. 

Eech: Medium length, evenly set on shoulders; jowl full and not heavy. 

Shoulders: Fine and well sloped backwards; free from coarseness. 

Bad". Long and straight, ribs well sprung, sides deep. 

Hams: Wide am! deep to hocks. 

Tad: Set iiigb and fairly large. 

Fimik: Deep and well let down, and making straight under line. 

Leffs and feet: Short, straight and strong, set wide apart and hoofs nearly 
erect. 

Imperfections: A perfectly black fiice, foot or tail. xV white ear. A 
crooked jaw. White or sandy .spots, or w'hite skin on the body. A. 
rose back. A very coarse mane and inltent knees. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP. 

I. 

Arthur Amos, M.A., 

School of Agrlculturej Cambridge . 

No British crop requires so much still in cultivation nor so 
much teeliiiical and scientific knowledge on the part of the grower 
as the hop ; each stage of the management will, therefore, repay 
the beginner who devotes to it endless observation and study. 

Selection of Site. — The first problem is the selection of the 
site. Hop growing is carried out in well-defined areas, probably 
not so much by reason of the exacting nature of the hop plant 
for soil and meteorological conditions, important as these may 
be, as the fact that the hop requires very specialised skill and 
knowdedge both on the part of the gxo'wer and also on the part of 
the labourers; beginners will therefore be well advised to start 
operations within or close to a hop district. 

The site should possess a reasonably level surface, so that- 
ciiltivations, and especially spraying, can be conveniently 
carried out. It should not be too exposed to the prevailing 
winds, or the crop may suffer great damage during growth and 
still more Just before the picking of the hops; a well-sheltered 
situation is desirable or otherwise a situation that can be arti- 
ficially well '' lowed ’’ by a poplar hedge or other device. A 
poplar hedge, j>roper]y cared for, gi'ows very rapidly, but should 
nevertheless be planted twn or three years before the hops so 
that it may begin to function as soon as the hops require 
protection. 

The soil should be of considerable depth so that the deeply 
penetrating hop roots may get dowm several feet into the sub- 
soil and thus be able to supply the growing plant with moisture 
during periods of drought. In some eases this depth of soil may 
be dispensed with if the rock below is weathered and of a brashy 
nature so that the hop roots can still penetrate deeply ; with this 
exception shallow' soils are not suitable for hops. The texture of 
the soil may vary considerably ; the best soil is a calcareous loam, 
free' working and yet retentive of moisture, but in such districts 
as the Weald of Kent and parts of Herefordshire certain varieties 
of hops are gi'owm on heavy clay soils with great success. Light 
sands and gravels, and sour or badly drained soils are not suitable 
for Imps. For the successful growth of hops, the soil must be 
very rich both in plant food and in humus. It is preferable that 
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the firigmal soil siiould be of this nature, and for this reason 
freshly-ploughed grass (provided wireworms are controlled) may 
provide a suitable situation for hops. In other circumstances 
the fertility may be artihcially supplied by the use of dung, 
cliiiig-substitiites and other artificial manures. 

Another essential condition is adequate drainage; in the case 
of hops the vrater table should not be closer to the surface than 
80 in. This means that if artificial drainage is necessary the 
drain pipes should be laid 3 ft. belovv the general level of the 
surface. In any case if artificial drainage is required, it should 
be carried out before the hops are planted so that the subsoil may 
be brought into proper shape before the roots of the hops begin 
to grow. 

Consideration should also be given to the situation of the 
field in respect of access for carting water for washing or spraying, 
travelling of pickers, carting hops to the oast, etc. 

Preparation of the Site. — Before any other steps are taken 
the field should be mapped and a careful plan made, upon which 
should be recorded not only the sequence of varieties it is pro- 
posed to plant but also details relating to the type and construc- 
tion of the wirework contemplated (see Methods of Training 
Hops'^h width and position of roadways, gangways, width of 
alleys and spacing between plants ; this may need re^dsion as new 
f Victors arise, but the existence of such a record in advance helps 
to prevent foolish omissions when actual planting occurs — omis- 
sions which can only be rectified at considerable expense. 

iiention has already been made of the importance of drainage 
well ill advance of planting ; in close association with this careful 
att-ention should be given to the texture of the soil. In prepara- 
tion for the preceding crops, ploughing should be increased in 
depth so as to provide a deeper root range for hops when 
planted: once also during this preliminary period it will be vrell 
to subsoil -plough the field, or alternatively use the steam culti- 
vator to its fullest depth, care being taken that such deep 
cultivation is undertaken only when the subsoil is sufficiently 
dry to benefit by it. This deep cultivation, followed by the 
deep root-growth of the crops, will leave the soil in better 
condition for the growth of the hop roots and will render the 
drainage much more efficient. 

During this period also the fertility of the field should he 
increased by the application of dung and other organic manures 

* Mr. Aiaos will eontritmte an article on this subject ia a later issae of 

the Jomiml. 
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as well hj addition of such mineral manures as tlie soil inav 
require. 

PropagaiiGn and Piantinga — ^Propagation of commercial hops 
is always vegetative ” by means of cuttings. Cuttings nia}" 
be of two kinds — either the straps from aerial shoots of 
the previous season, or from underground stems or miiiiers. The 
■* straps consist of the low^est 6 or 8 in. of the stem attached 
to the root stock, whkdi have been earthed up in summer and 
sw'oilen by the downward passage and accumulation of plant-food 
in late summer. In England these “ straps” form the cuttings, 
runners rarelv being used. On the Pacific Coast of America the 
cuttings are exclusively taken from the runners, because these 
are already supplied with rootlets and “ strike ” more easily, 
while they are less likely to dry out and die. More attention 
might be given to the use of runners for propagating '' sets.” 

Ill England the general plan is to grow the cuttings one year 
in the open field to form “ sets,*’ and to plant them out into 
the hop garden at one year old; if, how'ever, sets ” are 
unobtainable or are very costly^ cuttings may be used for this 
purpose. 

In selecting ‘‘ sets ” for planting it should be taken as an axiom 
that “the best are the cheapest”; each “set” should be well- 
grown with abundance of fibrous roots attached and with twro or 
three good shoots. The “ set ” should not have withered leaves 
attached to the stems, since these indicate that they have 
been dug too soon in the antnmn and will probably not grow; 
neither must they be “ stags,” he., “ sets ” which have gi'owii 
two years in the ground and have developed coarse as distinct 
from fibrous roots. (See illustration facing p. 891.) 

Planting out. — The season for planting extends from 
November to the end of March, and on most soils early planting 
is preferable to late because of the danger of the plants drying 
out; probably a dry spell in Eebruary offers the best chance of 
success. 

Before planting is begun the land should be cleaned, if neces- 
sary, then, deeply ploughed, after which the exact position of 
each hop-hill should be measured out and marked by a stick or 
poplar cutting. 

If sets ” are planted, one good “ set ” only should be put 
to each “hill,” to avoid competition between plants, but 
if cuttings are used then two or three should be put to each. 
The “ sets ” are prepared by trimming the roots close back 
to the root-stock, and great care must be taken that they do 
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lior dry crat before planting. The best method of planting 
eoiisists ill dibbing a hole, putting the trimmed “ set '' i» the 
hole so tlicit the top is just above or level with the surface of the 
around and pressing the soil tightly against the “ set ’’ by 
levering the dibber against it. If the weather is dry it is advan- 
tageous to scratch a little loose soil over the '' set.'’ When 
planting is finished the peg which marks the position of the 
“ liiil," should be replaced, so that the set " can be seen and 
not be disturbed in subsequent eultivation. 

It is of great importance that every ‘'hill'’ should make a good 
start the first season, otherwise a very patchy crop will be pro- 
duced the second season when, if the season is favourable, three- 
quarters of a full crop should be secured. It is, therefore, a 
wise policy to set aside up to 5 per cent, of the purchased 

sets,” trim them and plant them out in floww pots, so that, 
if upon examination in April it is found that some of the sets ” 
have died, the gaps may be replanted with potted '' sets ” 
and so produce a uniform plant. 

If vireworms are present they are certain to attack the young 
hops and destroy the new shoots. To some extent this damage 
may be avoided by planting the " sets ” not too deeply; further 
liroteetioii should be given by placing a piece of cut mangold 
about the size of a tennis ball l)y the side of each plant in March ; 
the vireATorms are attracted to the mangold and feed iipon^ this 
instead of the iiop-plant. The cut mangold can be examined 
once a foitiiiglit with the object of collecting the wireworms and 
destroying them by scalding. 

The young plants make much better growth and the resultant 
crop in the second season is benefited if short stakes or poles are 
provided upon which the shoots may grow during the first season. 

The ground around the " hills ” should be frequentW culti- 
vated, but care must be taken not to disturb the ” sets ” before 
they have taken root, or they are likely to dry out. The hops can- 
not take proper advantage of all the ground during the first year 
and a crop such as beans or potatoes, which are planted in wide 
rows, may conveniently be taken as an inter-crop; in this way 
the tillage of the inter-crop will at the same time benefit the hops, 
but such inter-crops must not be planted too close to the young 
hops lest they compete with them for plant food and water. 
On no aceoiint should sheep be allowed to eat the leaves of the 
young plants as when folding a crop of roots as an inter-crop, 
nor should the young '' hills ” be earthed up in their first year, 

' or the result will be storage of plant food in the base of the 
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stems instead of in the root-stock; in the root-stock it provides 
a reserve of food for next season’s growth, whereas the *“ straps ” 
are cut off and so this reserve is wasted. 

Cutting. — This operation is carried out for the purpose of 
keeping the hills in their place and preventing them from 
straggling all over the alley. It is desirable to keep the crown 
of tJie hill just level with the general surface of the ground. Tw’o 
parts have to be cut off : the “ ' straps ’ ’ and the mniiers ; on the 
Pacific Coast of America, where the hills are not earthed in 
Slimmer, the operation is done with a sharp-edged spade ; this 
is operated mainly for the purpose of cutting the runners, the 
spade being used to cut obliquely downwards and away from the 
hill. Under Eiigiish conditions the hill is first cleaned from soil 
which has been put ujion it during summer and then the 
“ straps ” and runners are cut off one by one with a sharp knife. 
The best time of year for this operation is during favourable 
weather in February or March, but may be carried out in autumn 
or as late as mid April, 

Workmen often do much damage in cutting hops, being 
too severe on weak hills and too merciful to strong ones. The 
hops should be cut so that the crowTi is left just above the surface 
of the ground, in which position the young shoots are less liable 
to be attacked by wireworms. It is a frequent practice to scratch 
a little loose earth over each hill after cutting with the idea of 
protecting it; this idea is fallacious, for the stems arising 
from hills ” unprotected in this w^ay are generally more firmly 
attached to the parent plant and less easily attacked by 
wirewnrms. 

At the time of cutting attention should also be given to 
replanting any dead hills. 

Cultivation. — The standard winter cultivation consists of twn 
ploiighings. The first ‘plojiahing is so managed as to turn the 
furrow’s toivards the hills and so leave an open furrow’ down tlie 
■centre of the alley. In the case of clay soils this first ploughing 
should be carried out very early in autumn so that the work may 
be done before the land gets wet and the open furrow may serve 
to keep the hop-plants drained through the winter. In the case 
of the more friable soils, where catch crops of rape and mustard 
are eommonly sown before picking, the ploughing is delayed 
till the crop has been folded. 

The second flonghing is carried out in spring as soon as the 
land is siiffieidntly dry for the purpose; this ploughing 

gathers ” the furrows to the centre of the alleys and levels 
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tile iaiicL Care mast be taken that the last furrows next to the 
Mils are not too deep, or too many hop roots would be cut. 

■Tlie next operation consists in digging the slips ’’ between 
the hills vriiere the plough has been unable to go, and at the 
Siiiiie time the hills ’’ are opened for cutting. 

Tiioroiigli spring cultivation should be given during March, 
April and Alay, vdiilst the soil is dry enough for tillage. This 
both kills weeds and aerates the soil. Spring cultivation should be 
above all things deep. Once in three or four years it is a good 
plan to use a steam cultivator at ci depth of 12 to 15 in. ; this not 
only provides for deep aeration but also facilitates drainage in 
the following winters and enables the soil to store up a greater 
qiiariitity of water for the needs of the plant during summer. 
Another point to emphasize about spring cultivation is the fact 
that at this season it is not desirable to make the surface soil 
too fine ; vreeds can be more easily killed in a coarse -textured soil 
and. in the event of heavy rain, this sinks into the soil instead 
of being retained on the surface, making it sticky. 

As summer proceeds the depth of tillage should be gradually 
lessened and automatically the texture will get finer; this is now 
(leshable, since the fine soil at this season will form a mulch for 
the retention of water within the soil. Frequent cultivations 
are necessary as the surface gets beaten dowm by rain or trodden 
with ether operations, for the purpose of aeration as well as to 
keep down weeds, but it is preferable to omit the cultivations 
rather than damage the texture of the soil by cultivating when 
too wet. 

It is a moot point how long cultivation should be continued 
and probabh' the time should be varied according to the season, 
soil and quantity of manuring, etc,, but in theory at any rate 
cultivation should be continued so that aeration may facilitate the 
production of plant food in the soil until the time when the hops 
are full grown. From this time onwards the supply of plant food 
should cease, because ripening and especially colouring of the 
hops is facilitated by withholding moisture and nitrogenous plant 
food from the roots. late cultivation, by increasing the supply 
of plant food in the soil, tends to encourage the giowth of new 
“ bine ** and burr so that the hops ripen in two crops. It 
also tends to delay the ripening of the plant generally. In 
practice it, is difficult to decide at what stage to stop cultivation, 
and m interesting piece of investigation might be carried out 
upon this point. 

(To he contimted,) 
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IMTERjMATIONAL LABOUR 

CONFERENCE. 


The Intemaiioiitil Labour Conference recently liekl at Geneva 
devoted much attention to the conditions of agTiciiitiiral labour, 
and altiioiigii its conclusions on this subject do no more than 
affirm in many respects vfiiat is the common practice in this 
country, they constitute an interesting attempt to secure or 
ensure to agricultural workers throughout the world similar 
rights and privileges to those enjoyed by workers in otlier 
industries. 

The first question that wms put dowm for discussion was the 
regulation of the hours of work in agriculture on the analogy 
of the 8-liour day or 48-hour week which w^as the subject of a 
Coiiveiition at the first International Labour Conference held 
in 1919 at VvTishington. The French Government, however, 
lodged a formal protest against the inclusion on the Agenda not 
only of this question of the regulation of hours in agrieiiltium 
but also of other agricultural questions on the ground that it 
was not within the competence of the Conference as defined by 
the Peace Treaty to deal with agriculture, and, secondly, that 
even if agricultural questions could properly be regarded as 
coming Ycitliin the scope of the Conference, the cireumstariees 
of the present time made it inopportune to discuss tliern, 

A prolonged debate took place on these points ]}ut vtry little 
support was obtained for the suggestion that agriculture could 
be regarded as outside the scope of the International Labour 
Organisation. It was pointed out for example that altliougli in 
the Peace Treaty the words '' industry or industrial ’’ constantly 
occurred, these words should be construed in the widest sense 
as including all forms of labour and that this meaning had 
already been given to them by the decision to deal with labour 
engaged in maritime shipping and in fishing. The compe- 
tence ” of the Conference to deal with the question of agricul- 
ture was affirmed by 74 votes to 20. 

Provision is, however, made in article 402 of the Peace 
Treaty to meet the contingency of a Government objecting to 
the discussion of any item on the Agenda, and in such a ease 
it is kid down that a majority of two-thirds must be nl Gained 
to retain on the Agenda the item to which objection is taken. 
As the Frcmeh GSvernment had made a formal protest against 
the retention on the Agenda 'of the three items comprising the 

c •" 
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agricultural lions , it was decided to take a vote on eack 
i t fcin sep a rat e 1 j . 

Tiie subject on which feeling was most pronounced was the 
proposal for the regulation of the hours of work in agriculture. 
In the form in which this proposal was put to the Conference 
it amounted to no more than a recommendation that the regu- 
lation of hours of work should be voluntarily determined by 
agreement between organisations representadve of employers and 
employed* 

The c|iiestioii before the Conference at this stage was not, how- 
e\'er, the merits of the pro|)Osal but merely the question whether 
this subject should be admitted for discussion. After considerable 
debate the matter was put to the vote and failed by five votes 
to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority, the figures being 
63 to 39, 

At a bubsequent stage of the proceedings a Resolution was 
passed recommending that the c|iiestion should be included in 
the Agenda of a future Conference. 

This subject having been disposed of, there was little opposi- 
tion to the remaining items relating to agriculture being con- 
sidered and the necessary majorities were obtained without 
difficulty. 

These agricultural questions were then divided into tlireo 
groups and referred to separate Committees for consideration. 
The Committees reported, and after discussion ceiTaiii Coii- 
veiitioiis or Recommendations were accepted and passed by the 
full Conference. 

Prevention of Unemployment. — The Recommendation 
adopted on this subject dealt with the prevention of unemploy- 
ment ill agiieiiltiire from the point of wew not only of directly 
taking measures to diminish unemployment but rather more 
generally to try .to create ,a condition of greater stability and of 
increased employment . of agricultural workers. In effect it 
merely suggests certain methods and imutes the GoverniTients^ 
to study those methods and to apply them as far as they can 
be made applicable in the particular conditions of each country, 
and to report how they .work with a view to building up a body 
of information and experience amongst various countries. 

The Recommendation is as follows : — 

. Considering tliat .the Convention and Eecoraniendatioiis eoncerniiig 
unemployment ‘adopted at Washington are in principle applicable to 
agricultural workers and recognising the special character of imemplov- 
nientln agriciiltnre, the International Labour Conferenee recommends 
that each' Member of the Internationa! Labour' Organisation should' 
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consider measures for the prevention of or providing against miempiojro out 
amongst agricultual workers suitable to the economic and agricultural 
conditions of its country, and that it should examine particularly from 
this point of view the ad\-isability : — 

(1) of adopting modern technical methods to bring* into cultivation 
land which is at present not worked or oidy partially developed, but 
wliich could by such means be made to yield an adequate return ; 

(2) of encouraging the adoption of improved systems of cultivation 
and the more intensive use of the land ; 

(3) of providing facilities for settlement on the land : 

(4) of taking steps rendering work of a temporary nature accessible 
to unemployed agricultural vrorkers by means of the provision of trarisport 
facilities : 

(5) of developing industries and supplementary forms of employment 
which would provide occupation for agricultural workers who suft’er from 
seasonal unemployment provided steps be taken to ensure that such work 
is carried on under equitable conditions ; 

(6) of taking steps to encourage the creation of agricultural workers’ 
co-operative societies for the working and purchase or renting of land ; 
and of taking steps to this eiid to increase agricultural credit especially in 
favour of co-operative agricultural associations of land workers estab- 
lished for the purpose of agricultural production. 

The International Labour Conference recommends that each Member 
of the International Labour Organisation furnish the International Labour 
Oftice with a periodical report dealing with the steps taken to give ehiect 
to the above Reeommeiidutionf' 

Compensation for Accidents.— In the case of this snbjeet, 
there was general agi*eemeiit that in those countries where forms 
of insurance against aceidents were in operation, it was only 
reasonable that agiieultural workers should enjoy the same- 
privileges as other workers, and the Conference therefore adopted 
the following Convention : — ^ 

“ Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
ratifies this Convention undertakes to extend to all agricultural wage- 
earners its laws and regulations which provide for the compensation of 
workers for personal injury by accident arising out of or in the course of 
their employment.” 

Bights of Association. — Similar considerations influenced the 
proposal to give to agricultural workers the same rights as 
industrial workers in regard to liberty of combination and 
association. 

Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
ratifies this Convention undertakes to secure to all those engaged in 
agriculture the same rights of association ami coinbiiiation as to industrial 
workers and to repeal any statutory or other provision restricting such 
rights in the case of those engaged in agriculture.” 

c 2 
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iHsarance against Sickness, Old Age, etc. — Here again 
similar arguments applied, the intention being merely to afford 
the agrieiiltiiral ^vorker similar privileges to industrial workers. 
In tliis ease, iiowever, the Conference adopted the form of a 
Eecommeiidatioii rather than a Convention as giving greater 
elasticity in view of the fact that social insurance might he 
adopted under special terms and conditions for certain groups 
of workers which could not be made applicable either generally 
or to agricultural workers as a group. 

That each Member of the International Labour Organisation extend 
its laws and regulations establishing systems of insurance against sickness, 
invalidity, old age and other similar social risks to agricultural wage- 
earners on conditions ecjuivalent to those prevailing in the case of workers 
in industrial and coimuercial occupations.'" 

Teclmica! Agricultural Education. — In regard to the desira- 
bility of encouraging the development of vocational agricultural 
education there was practical unanimity and the following 
Eeeommendation was adopted : — 

“That each Member of the International Labour Organisation 
endeavours to develop vocational agricultural education and in particular 
to make such education available to agricultural wage-earners on the same 
conditions as to other persons engaged in agriculture.” 

Women Workers in Agriculture. — Tw^o Recommendations 
were adopted as regards women w’orkers in agriculture, one 
relating to the protection of women before and after childbirth 
and the second relating to the employment of w^omen at night. 
As regards the first, it may be observed that although this 
country has not accepted in its entirety the ilaternity Conven- 
tion of Washington, women workers have in practice in the 
l^ational Health Insurance Acts similar privileges of a more 
extensive nature to those contemplated by the Convention. 

In regard to the employment of women at night, this is, of 
eouxse, very rare in Great Britain, and would only occur w^heii 
the term night includes the early morning. 

The Kecommendation relating to maternity was as follows : — 

“That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take 
measures to ensure to women wage-earners employed in agricultural 
ttiidertakings, protection before and after diildbirtii similar to that 
provided by the Draft Convention adopted by the Internatinnal Labour 
Conference at Washington for women employed in indnstiy and 
commerce, and that such measures should include the right to a period 
of absence from work , before and after childbirth and to a grant of 
beneit during the said period provided either out of public funds or 
.-liy means of system of insurance.” 
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The Eecommendatioii concerning night work of women in 
agriculture was as follows : — 

“That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take 
steps to regulate the eniplovment of women wage-earners in agricultural 
undertakings during the night in such a way as to ensure to them a 
period of i-est compatible with their physical necessities and consisting* 
of not less than 9 hours, which shall, when possible, bo consecutive.” 

CMMren and Young Persons, — A very similar Recommenda- 
tion was made in regard to the employment of children and 
young persons during the night. It will be observed that in 
both these Recommendations the period covered by the term 
“ night is not defined, the only requirement being that 
both in the case of women and children a definite period of rest 
shall be ensured. 

The Recommendation concerning night work of children and 
young persona is as follows : — 

(1) ‘‘That the Members of the International Labour Organisation 
take steps to regulate the employment of children under the age 
of 14 years in agricultural undertakings during the night in such a 
way as to ensure to them a period of rest compatible with their 
physical necessities and consisting of not less than 10 consecutive 
hours." 

(2) “ That the Members of the International Labour Organisation take 
steps to regulate the employment of young persons between the ages of 
14 and 18 years in agricultural undertakings during the night in such a way 
as to ensure to them a period of rest compatible with their physical 
necessities and consisting of not less than 9 hours, which shall be con- 
secutive.” 

A Convention was also agreed upon that had for its object the 
prohibition of the employment of children under the age of 14 in 
agriculture during the hours of school attendance. In the case of 
this country the Education Act of 1918 provides for the compul- 
sory attendance of children up to the age of 14, and the provisions 
of this Convention are in accordance with existing practice so 
far as Great Britain is eoiieerned, 

The Convention concerning admission of children to employ- 
ment in agriculture was to the following effect : — 

(1) “ Children under the ag*e of fourteen years ma}* not be employed 
or w*ork in any public or private agricultural undertaking, or in any 
branch thereof, save outside the hours of school attendance. If they are 
employed outside the hours of school attendance, the employment shall 
not be such as to prejudice their attendance at school. 

(2) For tb^ purpose of practical vocational instruction the periods 
and the hours of school attendance may be so arranged as to permit the 
employment of children on light agricultural work, and in particular on 
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light work connected with the harvest, provided that such employment 
shall not reduce the total annual period uf school attendance to less than 
eight iiioiitliS.” 

(3) ^‘Tbe provision of Article 1 shall not apply to work done by 
children in technical schoolsj providetl tliat such work is approved aiul 
supervised by public authority.” 

LiYilig-in Conditions of Agricultural Workers. — In many 
countries this question is one of considerable importance, and the 
Eecommendation adopted is intended to secure improved con- 
ditions in those cases where housing accommodation is provided 
by employers. It runs as follows : — 

‘^That each Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
has not already done so take statutoiy or other measures to regulate the 
living-in conditions affecting agriculturai work in its country and after 
consultation with the employers’ and Vv'orkers’ organisations concerned if 
such organisations exist. 

That such measures shall apply to all accommodation provided by 
employers for housing their wmrkers either individually or in groups or 
with their families wdiether the accommodation is provided in the houses 
of such employers or in buildings placed by them at the workers’ disposal. 

That such measures shall contain the following provisions : 

(a) “ Unless climatic conditions render heating superfluous, the accom- 
modation intended for wmrkers’ familieSj groups of workers or 
individual workers, should contain rooms which can he heated. 

(h) “Accommodation intended for groups of workers shall provide 
a separate bed for each worker, shall afford facilities for 
ensuring personal cleanliness, and shall provide for the separation 
of the sexes. In the case of families, adequate provision shall be 
made for the children. 

(c) “Stables, cowhouses and open sheds should not be used for 
sleeping quarters. 

“ That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take 
steps to ensure the observance of such measures.” 

It may be thought that comparatively little has been effected 
by the considerable machinery that is brought into play at an 
International Conference. Probably agriculture is of all 
industries least susceptible to international regulation, but 
something is accomplished if this fact comes to be realised after 
full discussion betmen the parties concerned — ^the employers, 
the 'workers, and the Governments. From the purely national 
point of view, again, British agriculture stands to gain if the 
restrictions on the unlimited use of labour which are dictated by 
humanity, and have become customary under our social con- 
ditions, can be thus incorporated in the practice of other 
competing countries. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF SEED 

POTATOES m CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORLAND. 

AIajor Oswald Eiley, 

Mmistry of Agriculture. 

It has long been recognised that the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmorland, owing to essential climatic conditions, are 
capable of producing seed potatoes of high quality suitable for 
planting in the midland and southern counties. It is evident 
that those growers who, foreseeing the inevitable spread of 
Wart Disease throughout the country, are specialising in the 
production of seed of immune varieties, are becoming alive to 
this fact. A large number of growers in Cumberland received 
the Ministry’s certificate of purity for immune varieties in 
1920; in fact, in cases of the more popular varieties 30 per cent, 
of the total number of growers of immune varieties in England 
and Wales were Cumberland farmers. In the near future there 
is certain to be an ever-increasing demand for ‘‘ seed ” of these 
varieties, and Curnl^eiiand growers would be well advised to 
organise this industry at once and place it on a sound basis. 

An association of growers who could supply seed potatoes of 
the best quality, guaranteed to be grown in the best districts in 
Cumberland, would creafe a regular demand for their produce, 
in the south , and the southern grower wmild be able to obtain 
first-class “ seed ” at a moderate price. From the point of 
view of the national food supply and the productiveness of the 
land, such a scheme might have a far-reaching effect, as with- 
out doubt the present low tonnage grown per acre, especially 
in the southern counties, is largely due to the use of poor 
‘‘ seed ” or seed ” grown under unsuitable conditions. 

The horticultural inspectors of the Ministry, in canning out ' 
the work of crop inspection, have been able to collect valuable 
information as to the most favourable districts for raising seed 
potatoes in Cumberland and Westmorland, but while it is 
possible by means of personal inspection and observation to 
form an opinion as to suitability or otherwise of any particular 
district for this purpose, it is more satisfactory and convincing 
to prove this by means of statistics of climatic conditions, com- 
piled during a long period of years, and at the same time to 
compare them with similar records taken in other potato grow- 
ing districts which have already established a reputation for the 
production of seed potatoes. 
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ParMcilars of Sistriets. — For conYenience, Curnl^erlaiicl may 
divided into four districts, ‘‘ A,'’ B/’ “ C ’’ and DO' 

There is only a small area in Westmorland suitable for potato 
growing, and that is included in Bistrict A. The observation 
stations from which the meteorological records have l)een taken 
are as follows : — 

Diytrict "A " Xewton Rigg. 559 ft. above sea level. 

,5 ” B ” Scaleby (east). 111 ft. „ „ 

„ •• C " Aspatria (west), 487 ft. ,, 

,, D ’’ Braystones (for rainfall only), 50 ft. above sea level. 

District “Al ” is bounded on the noftji by the Oarlisie-Newcastle railway, 
on the south by the Clifton-Appleby-Kirkby Stephen railway, on the east by 
the Pennine Itaiige and on the west by the Garlisle-Penrith-Cliftori railway. 
The soil is a loam to light loam. The formation hi the east is Kirklinton and 
St. Bees sandstono and in the west sandstone and breccia. 

Tiie highest altitude at which potatoes are grown is 950 ft. and the lowest 
.800 ft. above sea level, the average being 450 ft. This is probably the best 
district in England for gro\nng seed potatoes, as the soil and climatic 
conditions are iinifonn througlKuit. The conditions at Xewton Bigg, the 
observation station, though just outside the boundary, are typical of the 
district. 

District B ” is bounded bn the north by the Scottish border; on the south 
by the Maryport-Carlisle-Xewcastle railway; on the east by the Xorthumhcr- 
land border and on the west by the Solway Firth. 

The soil varies from light loam on the sandstone, alluvial on the alluvium, 
to heavy loam on the Keuper Marl and lower lias. The formation in the east 
is Kirklinton and St. Bees sandstone, in the west Keuper Marl, and on the 
coast alluvium. 

Tiie highest altitude at which potatoes are grown is 750 ft. above, and the 
lowest at sea level, the average being 200 ft. This district is nearly as 
suitable for potato growing as district ‘’A,” but there is a greater variety of 
soil and the climatic conditions are not so uniform. 

Dkirki C” is bounded on the north by the Maryport-Carlisle-Xewcastle 
railway ; on the south by the Penrith-Penruddock railway : on the east by the 
Caiiisle-Penrith-Glifton railway and on the west by the Fell country. 

The soil is a heavy loam, and the formation is of a limestone series. The 
highest altitude at which potatoes are grown is 800 ft., and the lowest 350 ft. 
above sea level, and the average 400 ft. This district is mostly laid down 
to grass, and therefore only small crops of potatoes are grown. 

District D'^ is bounded on the north by the Whiteliaven-CIeator Moor 
toad, by the Biiddon Sands on the south, the Fell country on the east and by 
the sea on tlie west. 

The soil is light loam running to sand on the coast line. The formation 
is Kiiklinton and St. Bees sandstone. The highest altitude at which potatoes 
are grown is 4CX^ ft., and the lowest at sea level, the average being 50 ft. 
This district is on the Cumberland coast and is suitable for the cultivation 'of 
early varieties uf potatoes. ^ 

' ' • The altitudes and soil formations axe taken from the Ordnance Survey. 
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Factors Infliieneing Seed ProdiictioE. — In determiniiig the 
most suitable county or district for the production of seed pota- 
toes for planting in more southern and warmer counties, the 
factors outlined below should be taken into consideration, and 
while in some districts certain suitable factors may be present 
to an exceptional degree, yet those districts could not be con- 
sidered suitable for producing seed potatoes unless all the 
essential conditions were present. 

(1) Soil. — The besfcsoiiisaloamorlight loam, and for the latter 
a fairly heayy and regular rainfall is necessary in order that the 
seed may not become over-ripened. These conditions are found 
in districts ''A/' “ B ” and D.'’ The lightest land is 
usually found near the coast. In District ‘‘ B ” there is a certain 
amount of heavy loam running out to loam nearer the coast, and 
most of the potatoes in this district are gi’own on the loam. 

(2) Temperature . — The mean temperature should be a low one 

and below that of the county to which the seed* is to be sup- 
plied. The temperature during the growing months, i.e., 
April, IMay, June, July and August, should be sufficient to 
encourage luxuriant and healthy growth, and should be regular 
without being extreme. The temperature during the ripening 
months, i.e., September and October, should be moderate in 
order that premature ripening may not take place . There is only a 
slight difference in temperature between the three Cumberland 
stations previously mentioned and the five Scottish stations 
situated at Dundee, Perth, Leith, Kilmarnock and Dumfries, 
Kewton Bigg with 46 P. being the lowest, and Leith with 
47 90 highest. Taking the mean temperature for the 

gi’owing months there is little to choose between the three 
Cumberland and the five Scottish stations. For Alay the Cum- 
berland and Scottish stations average the same, auz., 50^ F., 
and Newton Eigg 49.6^ F. For June the Scottish stations 
show 55.7° F., and Newton Eigg 55.7° F. For July Scottish 
stations show 58.3° F., and Newton Eigg 58.4° F. and for 
August Scottish stations show 57.4° F., and Newton Eigg 57^ 
F. In most months Aspatria and Scaleby show a temperature 
slightly higher than Newton Eigg. Other potato growing 
counties of England have a much higher temperature, e.g,^ 
Lancashire 59.5° F. in August and Lincolnshire 61.3° F. in 
July; this is accompanied by a much lower rainfall. 

For the ripening months there is little difference between the 
Cumberland and Scottish stations, the average for each being 

^ Late or main crop varieties are referred to. 
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pnicticall}’ the same, viz., in September, Cumberland 58.9° F. 
and Scottish 53.7° F.; in October, Cumberland 47.8° F., and 
Scottish 47.2° F. Mevion PJgg' shows the lowest temperature 
■of all the stations for these two months, viz., 53.2° P. and 
46.7° F. Lancashire and Lincolnshire are again several 
degTees higher. 

(S) Honrs of Sunshine . — ^Long hours of sunshine are very im- 
portant during the months of grnwth, both for the formation of 
starch and the general health of the plant. Damp, sunless days 
favour the spread of blight and other fungus diseases. Too much 
sun at the end of the grovving period and during the ripening 
jDeriod, if accompanied by a low rainfall, will produce over- 
ripened seed.’' Scottish areas compare unfavourably with 
the Cumberland stations in hours of sunshine during May, 
June, July and September, but are nearly equal in August and 
Octol)er. Ijancasliire shows a distinct shortage of sun. Newton 
Eigg records more hours of sunshine in June than any other 
station, including Kew. This is the most important period for 
the formation of starch. The following is the average number 
of hours of bright sunshine each day for the two Cumberland 
and two Scottish stations 
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(d) BninfaU . — may be generally stated that 35 in. to 40 in. 
per annum is an ideal rainfall for potato growing on loams and 
light loams. The rain which falls during the growing months 
should be sufficient to produce regular and vigorous grow’th and 
should be evenly distributed, wuthout any periods of drought : 
'the latter produces either premature ripening, or if followed by 
heavy rain, second giowTh. The driest period should be at the 
time of lifting. A sufficient rainfall is essential in April and 
hlay in order to start growTh, and in June, July and August to 
stimulate it. A large number of rainy days indicates a constant 
and regular rainfall without periods of drought. Tn all these 
respects Cumberland compares very favourably with other 
potato growing districts, the i*amfali being as high as in the chief 
potato growing districts of Scotland, while the number of rainy 
days is greater. 

(5'\ Aliitmle . — Seed potatoes grown at high altitudes are less 
likely to become baked by the sun or to ripen prematurely. As 
a rule they are harvested later than in low-lyiirg districts, when 
the sun has less strength, so that the final ripening is a gradual 
process and is not over-hastened by hot weather. There is 'also 
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the change, which is of value in planting on low ground, seed 
which has been grown at a much higher altitude, the difference 
in climate between the two altitudes being a strong factor. 

(6) SHuatioii. — Undulating land is more suitable for the pro- 
duction of seed potatoes for the following reasons : — 

(a) Drainage is better (probably the land will be naturally 
drained)^ and so potato crops are less liable to disease, e.p.. 
Corky Scab, which thrives on undrained land. 

fh) On undulating land potatoes are less liable to attacks of 
Blight which spreads rapidly on low-lying flat land. This is 
proliably in a large measure due to the absence of air currents 
which are always present in undulating country. 

(O The sun, which is necessary for the formation of starch, 
has the greatest effect in this respect on land sloping to the 
south, and most arable farmers grow their potato crop on their 
best-situated fields. On such land the hottest rays of the sun 
(at noon) strike the ground obliquely, but later in the afternoon, 
when the rays are cooler, at more of a right angle, and so 
the heat of the sun throughout the day is moderated, and the 
greatest possible amount of starch is formed without fear of 
over-ripening. The reverse is the case on flat land, wdiere the 
rays of the sun are not so moderated during the day but are 
more intense at noon and cooler in the evening. The whole 
of district A ” in Cumberland is undulating, and very few, 
if any, potatoes are grown on flat land. The same applies to 
districts “ B ” and D to a lesser degree. 

(7) Common Diseases , — ^It may be safely stated that potatoes 
grown in Ckimberland and Westmorland are, as a rule, remark- 
ably healthy and free from disease. Though such diseases as 
Blight, Cork}’ Scab, Black Leg, Mosaic, Leaf Curl, etc., are 
often present as in most potato growing districts, yet they 
are seldom severe enough to injure the crop to any considerable 
extent, and frequently little trace of these diseases can be 
found. 

(8) Capaeitif For Producing Heavy Crops . — County trials have 
proved that with proper cultivation and manuring certain 
Cumberland soils can produce as heavy crops of most varieties 
•of potatoes as are produced in other counties. 

(9) Accessihility of Marhets , — Owing to present high railway 
freights Cumberland growers have a good opportunity to build 
up a seed business by offering their potatoes at a moderate 
price to midland and southern growers who cannot afford to 
biiv Scotch seed. Cumberland growers would thus greatly 
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benefiij by beciiring a regular market and southern growers by 
an increase in crops. As county agricultural education pro- 
gresses, growers in every county w'ill become more alive to the 
necessity of obtaining suitable seed each j^ear, without which 
the potato crop is always uncertain and frequently 
iinremiinerative. 


mTERWATIONAL POTATO 

CONFERENG.K 

Though the potato has only been in cultivation in this 
country a little over 800 years it has long been a valuable 
article of food and now contributes a considerable amoimt 
to the national larder. It was estimated that between the 
years 1909 and 1918 the potato formed about one-fifth part 
by weight of the food eaten by the people of the United 
Kingdom; but until the period of food difficulties during the 
great War, the extent of our dependence upon the potato crop 
was realised by but a few. During this period strenuous efforts 
were successfully made by farmers, market gardeners, allot- 
iiient holders, and private gardeners to raise such a quantity 
of potatoes- as would provide a home-grown store of food in the 
event of imports of food supplies being very considerably 
reduced, or cut oft’ completely. 

The potato is not confined to the United Kingdom or to 
Europe, but is grown as a food crop, to a greater or smaller 
extent, in most places with a temperature varying between 
certain limits. Germany, mth an area of over six million acres, 
grow-s more potatoes than any other country, France coming 
second with just over half that acreage, and the United 
Kingdom third with an area ai>proximating to one and 
a quarter million acres; other countries grow smaller areas. It 
is estimated that the world’s acreage devoted to this crop is 
about 38,000,000, vdth a total production of some 
123,000,000 tons; the average yield, therefore, being about 
3| tons per acre. 

The yield is largely influenced by certain natural factors, 
such as soil,- temperature and rainfall; as well as by methods of 
ciiiture.' It therefore varies widely in different countries, being 
'highest' in Belgium with 6.1 tons per acre.^^ In the United 
Kingdom the yield is approximately 6 tons, Germany 5.9 tons, 
Denmark' 5.7' tons, France 2.8 tons, 'and the United States 
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2,f5 tons. The yields obtained in hot countries, like India, 
have not been ascertained, but they are understood to be small. 

Those engaged in the potato growing industry in these 
countries are convinced that, under certain conditions,, it is 
possible to lift crops of double and sometimes treble the weight 
of the average yield, and there is a great work to be done in 
every country in order to discover the factors limiting the size 
of the crops, and the means whereby these factors can be 
wholly or partially removed. In most instances it has been 
discovered that improved yields could be obtained by the use 
of improved strains of seed, and by the control of certain 
diseases to W'bich the potato crop appears to be particularly 
susceptible. 

Thus it was natural that the Delegates in Conference at the 
International Potato Conference held at the Eoyal Hoiii- 
cultural Society’s Hall, Westminster from lOth-lStli November, 
should more or less confine their discussions to these 
most important aspects of the matter. Mr. Wm. Stuart 
fU.S.A.), IMr. F. J, Chittenden (England), and Mr. Wm. 
Eobb (Scotland), in their papers, showed that by selecting 
tubers from robust, vigorous plants it Avas possible to eliminate 
weak plants, and to build up strains superior to the unselected. 
There w^as agTeement, however, that yield wns not increased 
to the same extent as by using for seed tubers derived from 
crops grown in colder regions suitably supplied with a plentiful 
rainfall. The importance of this is notv recognised generally, 
and just as England has chosen Scotland and northern Ireland 
as districts from which to obtain seed, so other countries are 
trying to discover suitable areas for producing their seed tubers. 
Thus, India obtains seed potatoes from Italy, Egypt from 
Spain, Bermuda from certain Canadian areas, and the growers 
in South America from selected fields in the north. 

The home produced potato, therefore, does not appear to 
have retained its full powers of reproducing a crop, a discovery 
which had led to the popular belief that potatoes degenerate 
when continuously reproduced by asexual processes, he., from 
tubers. Dr. Salaman (England) explained that this Avas not 
the true explanation, that continuous asexual reproduction Lad 
nothing to do A\uth degeneration, and also that it was impossible 
to attribute the degeneration, if it existed, to general senile 
decay of the potato. He suggested that the loss of vigour was 
attributable to deterioration of the stock brought about by 
pathological diseases, and cited “ Mosaic disease ” as one of 
the causes. 
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Papers on 'Wart Disease read on the second day really 
focussed on the use of immune varieties for soils infected with 
the disease as the best solution of the problem for the present. 
Two readers expressed doubts as to the stability of the immune 
varieties, and Dr. Brierley in particular held to the possibility 
of immune varieties breaking down, and appealed for more 
research on the problem of soil sterilisation. 

The delegates on the third day dealt with the “ virus 
diseases ” such as '' Mosaic,'’ “ Leaf Curl ” and Crinkle," 
on which subjects Dr. Quanjer (Holland) gave a most interest^ 
ing' and instructive paper. Mr. Murphy (Ireland) gave, in a 
thoughtful address, an account of the work which he carried 
out on these diseases in Canada; whilst Mr. A. D. Cotton 
(England! reviev^ed the position in so far as (Ireat Britain was 
concerned. 

Judging from the papers there can be little doubt that the 
disease reduces the yield of the crop very materially, and that 
the productiveness of those varieties peculiarly susceptible to 
these diseases is impaired in a few years. It would also appear 
that improvements in the crops of most countries would be 
secured under some system by which tubers from healthy crops 
were only retained for planting. 

Those interested in these matters should obtain a copy of 
the Eeport of the International Potato Conference which the 
Eoyal Plorticultural Society has arranged to publish. AH the 
papers read at the Conference ^ as well as the Presidential Address 
by Sir Daniel Hall who was unavoidably absent from England 
during the x^rogress of the Conference, will be included in the 
report. Copies will be obtainable shortly from the Secretary, 
Eoyal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
J;ondoii, S.W.l. Price 3s. 4d. post free. 
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STRAWBERRY GROWING IN THE 
CHEDDAR VALLEY OF SOMERSET. 

A. D. E. Walbank, Is.D.A. 

M in istry of Agrie u It are . 

Ceebbak Valley is situated about twenty miles soiitb-west of 
Bristol and is completely protected from the north and partially 
from the east by the Mendip Hills. The Valley extends from 
the village of Cross to the county town of Wells, but only the 
area lying between Axbridge and Draycott is used for strawberry 
growing. A branch line of the Great Western Eallwuiy serves the 
Valley. The Meiidip Hills rise fairly steeply out of the Valley^ 
and it is chiefly in pockets on the slopes of these hillSy 
and at their base, that market gardening is earned on. Although 
the geological formation is carboniferous limestone, at least 
three types of soil are met wdth — a brashy soil on the higher 
slopes ; a light red marl ; and a black soil, which does not appear 
to be entirely devoid of clay in the lower levels. 

Growth of the Industry. — Market gardening has flourished in 
the district for many years, but the introdiiction of strawberry 
growing on a commercial basis dates back only some B5 years. 
It w’as first commenced at Axbridge. For several years market 
gardeners w’ere suspicious of the financial returns to be derived 
from the new crop, but wdien the ordinary early vegetable crops 
of the district realised lower prices in Bristol market there W'as a 
rush to take up strawberry growing, wbich reached its maximum 
about fifteen years ago. It then suffered a gi'adiial decline, 
wbich wurs accentuated by various disturbing conditions operating 
during the war-period. At the present time the - area under 
market gardens is probably about 650 acres, of wbich some 
300 acres are under strawberries. Other crops are early potatoes, 
peas, beans and turnips. 

Strawberries are usually left down for three years and are 
cropped as one-year-old plants. The principal variety gTown is 
Boyal Sovereign, but a few Kentish Favourites, Laxtons and 
Nobles are to^ be found. When the three-year-old plants are 
removed, potatoes and other crops follow for two years to admit 
of thorough cleaning before planting strawberries again. During 
the past year it is estimated that 60-70 acres of market garden 
land has reverted to sti'a wherries ; a few new holdings are also 
being developed. Suitable land is still obtainable between 
Cheddar and Draycott, and there appears to be no reason why 
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tile strawberry growing area should not be extended in the direc- 
tion of iiodiiey }Stoke and Lodge Hill. The chief feature of the 
district is its earliness. ■ 

Size of Holdings and Types of Growers.— The average mze 
of the holdings is about two acres. Many growers hold con- 
siderably less, others more, but liolders of ten acres are few and 
the writer Imow’s of only one holding of 20 acres. The larger 
holdings are usually worked as joint family concerns. In one 
instance, three brothers who are considered prosperous men 
support themselves and their families on seven acres of market 
garden land, three acres of which are under strawberries. They 
have, in addition, five acres of gnass for pasturage and hay for 
the horses. Strawberry growing necessitates very close applica- 
tion to work at certain seasons of the year, and it is considered 
loealh’ that two acres t'one of which is under strawberiies) is 
enougli for one man to look after, except in the picking season, 
vdien outside labour is employed. The majority of growers rent 
their holdings. Rents vary from £2 to £7 .per acre, according 
to situation, and a fair average is £5, Rates are approximately 
£1 6s. per acre. 

Rather less than one-half of the growers are entirely dependent 
on market gardening for a living. The majority combine other 
work with it : some are in business as tradesmen or small shop- 
keepers ; others are farmers ; the remainder obtain casual labour 
diiriiig the winter. Thus a of vcorker is evolved wlio is only 
semi-dependent on his holding, who retains considerable, 
iiidepeiideiice, and who is better off financially than a. labourer. 
The poverty line is seldom reached and the growers generally 
are a eoiiteiited class. 

System of Ctiltiyation. — Strawberiies usually folkwv early 
potatoes or peas, and it is the xiractiee to take rumiers iVoin one- 
vear-old iilants as soon as rooted. Growers endeavour lo ensure 
that the runners are planted not latei* tlian the second week in 
August, as it is from the early runners that the earliest fiiiit is 
obtained. The usual distance between the rows is 2 ft. and the 
plants are about 9 in. apart. This allows of nearly 27,000 plants 
per acre. Wherever possible, growers jirefer to use farmyard 
manure, but where this is unobtainable various artificial 
manures — generally bought as comjiound strawberry manures — 
are used. The young plants are heeled in practically on the top 
of the artificials. Some growers give a small dressing of sulj)hate' 
of ammonia or superphosphate in the early spring. The estimate 
in the district for manure is £10 per acre. 
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Cultivation after planting is devoted entirely to keeping the 
land clean. About January the space between the rows is 
forked by hand. This is termed locally ‘‘ spitting in and one 
man will fork an acre in 12 days. During the spring the land is 
hoed as required, generally at least twice, and one man will 
hoe an acre in 6 days. Strawing down the plants is not usually 
practised, but a few growers use bracken for this purpose if no> 
dung has been applied. 

Growers^ Organisation. — The Cheddar Valley Fruit Growers' 
Association was formed in 1912 and largely owes its inception to 
the Agricultural Organisation Society. It is affiliated to the 
National Federation of British Growers, and has a membership 
of about 160. The Association has a strong marketing committee, 
which meets nightly throughout the season and virtually decides 
the markets to which the following day’s crop shall be consigned. 
It also gives valuable assistance to the Eailway Company by 
indicating the probehle number of railway vans required, and 
their destinations. The question of a guarantee of the weight 
of fruit in each chip (at present this is 4 lb. net) is being con- 
sidered by the Association, which is also concerned with the 
difficulty of obtaining adequate supplies of manure. It arranges 
lectures for growers by the County Horticultural Superintendent 
in the winter months ; and it is drawing up a scheme to establish, 
■at its own expense, variety and manurial trials with strawberries, 
with a view to exploring the possibilities of further local 
development. 


^ ^ 

BEE-KEEPING IN NORFOLK. 

H. Goude, 

Horticulture Adviser to Norfolk County Council. 

In the initial stages of all industries, when they are struggling 
io gain recognition, there is a time when the application of 
.advanced knowledge and wise legislative assistance will lead 
individual efforts to a collective and full realization of their aims. 
Bee-keeping goes back to the dim ages, but modern apiculture 
has developed improved methods and bees during the past few 
years, and is just emerging from the infant stage of a re-birth 
to take its place hn the wide road of vigorous maturity with a 
modicum of paternal fostering. 
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The Korfolk Education Committees have encouraged bee-* 
keeping for more than twenty years; they have proved that the 
craft will bear favourable comparison wdth any of the minor 
industries of the country-side, and that it is, in fact, a profitable 
adjunct to both agTiculture and horticulture. The Norfolk 
villages of Feltwell and Methwold are mentioned in the Dooms- 
day Book as being good districts for keeping bees, proving that 
our forebears did not neglect apiculture. With no substitutes 
for honey and wax, bee-keeping was for them a major occupa- 
tion. The two villages mentioned are first-class positions for 
bee-keeping to-day. 

Scheme of Instractioii. — The general scheme of practical 
instruction provides for demonstrations at shows, and for lan- 
tern lectures during the winter evenings. These two items of 
work bring the expert in personal touch with bee-keepers and 
prospective beginners, and directly lead to visits to apiaries. 
Some of these apiaries are used as demonstration centres for 
the district : a demonstration is advertised and from twenty to 
forty people attend. The expert shows a seasonable operation 
and many of the audience — frequently the majority — ^perform 
the same work on different stocks of bees under his supervision. 
In this way, skill in manipulation is increased, and confidence 
in handling bees gained. A close touch is kept with these 
demonstration apiaries; monthly reminders are issued and fur- 
ther visits made at important periods in the season. At the 
end of the season an expenditure and receipt account is made 
out for each centre. 

'Norfolk Demonstration Apiaries, 
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In these balance sheets ten per cent, is allowed for deftecia- 
tion on the capital expenditure ; this is found to be ample, as the 
equipment of an apiary is serviceable at the end of ten years ^ 
and even at the end of twenty years. The cost of wax founda- 
tion and frames should be reckoned as capital expenditure as 
they remain in the apiary five years, but the cost of these is 
charged as current expenditure. Everything that is bought for 
the production of honey, wax, bees and maintenance is in- 
cluded. Time is not charged for, owing to the difficulty in 
assessing it, and beginners usually waste time in unnecessary 
work. The balance sheets from the centres include the results 
from some of the most skilful bee-keepers who readily availed 
themselves of the instruction.: 

The county scheme also provides for grants to local societies 
for approved work; the teaching of bee-life and the making 
of bee hives in elementary schools; and the establishment of a 
county apiary. Several elementary schools have practical bee- 
keeping classes. 

Acarine disease practically depleted the county of bees from 
1910 to 1914, and bee-keeping was abandoned in places where 
it had flourished. This was a most disheartening period. The 
introduction of Italian queen bees, obtained chiefly through the 
Ministiy of Agriculture’s scheme, has had excellent results; the 
county has again many thriving apiaries and progress is still 
being made. Within a mile of East Dereham there are 100 
stocks of bees built up since 1914 , With actual results in view 
it is estimated that Norfolk is capable of producing an annual 
average output of 1,000 tons of honey. Bees are a potential 
source of food, as the nectar secreted by flowers is entirely lost 
if not gathered by them. 

Eig. 1 shows one of the apiaries built up under the guidance 
of the county expert; each hive contains a thriving colony of 
bees, and the produce last season was half a ton of honey, 
a few pounds of wax and six stocks of bees. 

Practical Work. — In the practical instruction the British 
Bee-keeper’s Guide Book is used as the source of information, 
but we also read the bee literature published in America, in 
the Colonies and the home journals, “ skimming the cream 
of any new’ ideas and trying them out. Past experience makes 
us cautious in adopting new inventions until we have appraised 
their value. It is advisable to keep to the smallest number 
of simple appliances consistent with, efficienc}^ and to become 
thoroughly skilful in their application rather than have a multi- 

D 2 
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plicity of tools and methods. The W.B.O. type of hive is 
recommended; its possibilities of extension and contraction 
fnlfil all practical demands. This hive is a perfect home lor 
bees if kept painted so that it is watertight. In the same 
manner the British standard and shallow frames serve every 
practical purpose. 

Italian bees are favoured owing to their docility and powers 
of working. They are less susceptible to brood diseases than, 
other races. A few queens are imported each season , and in- 
troduced to the stocks in each apiary. The best of these pure 
queens are kept for breeding in their second season ; the result- 
ing bees are vigorous and with few exceptions very easy to 
handle. 

The position of the apiary should be sheltered from prevail- 
ing winds and in a dry position; for the latter reason a grass 
bottom is not desirable, but gravel, ashes or cultivated land 
are preferable. Bees thrive best in a dry, warm, light, airy and 
quiet position; shade from trees is a disadvantage. Full advan- 
tage can be taken of an open sunny position by painting the 
hives white. In the spring we stimulate the queens by un- 
capping stores and interchanging combs, but unless the weather 
is warm the brood nest is not split. Syrup feeding is started 
in April, if necessary. Towards the end of April the strongest 
stocks are doubled, and if the season is early all the stocks 
crowding the brood chambers are supered in May. The first 
super consists of shallow frames containing brood combs, 
narrow spaced, as an addition to the brood chamber. Queen 
excluders are then put on and further supers added when 
necessary. This system gives very few swarms. The bees 
begin vrork on the cherry, plum, apple and bush fruit blossoms. 
Baspberry honey is particularly good. The blossoming of these 
fruit trees is closely followed by bean, sainfoin and clover, and, 
later, by turnip, cole seed and buckwheat. The important 
point in summer management is to keep large colonies of bees, 
with ample room for storing, ready to take advantage of any 
nectar flow which the crops and weather produce. 

Comb honey is taken from the hives as soon as it is sealed, 
once evei^- pine days during the season. The sections are then 
clt^ned, graded and packed away (Fig. 5). The extracted 
'honey, is taken when convenient, or left in the hives 
'pptil, Angnet; but farmers usually prefer 'doing this work 
ip July, tefore harvest commences. The hives are then 
put into trim for winteiing and doubtful stocks re-queened. 






* '*"{1 




J?'IG, 2.~“Uiicapping shallow Combs for placing in the Extractor (on the right). 
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The principal points to remember throughout the year are to 
have the best queens , strong stocks, ample stores, and weather- 
proof hives. The surplus honey combs are taken when all 
cells are sealed, the cappings are cut off and allow'ed to fall 
into the top of a ripener lined with butter muslin, and the 
honey is extracted (Fig. 2). When the honey in the extractor 
reaches to the spindle socket, the ca]Dpings in the top of the 
ripener are tied up, and the muslin bag thus made is hung over 
a basin to drain. A clean piece of muslin is now placed over 
the ripener and the honey in the extractor is strained as it is 
run into the ripener Fig. 8). The honey is now free from 
particles of wax and ready for putting into jars (Fig. 4). Plain 
glass jars are used, and every effort is made to make the jars of 
honey bright and neat. An attractive label is used and the 
honey readily sells. 

The Committee has found that one year in ten produces an 
exceptionally good supply of honey; one year is very poor, and 
the remaining eight years vary from good to moderate. In 1911 
the late Mr. Bunkle, of Brancaster, obtained two tons of honey 
from 21 stocks of bees, wdrile the flow in the following year was 
very poor. In 1921 the supply proved exceptionally good. 

The intensive and extensive development of apiculture is 
seriously menaced by casual keepers of bees. For instance, an 
old infected hive left in an out-of-the-way place in a garden 
is repeatedly tenanted by straying sw^arms. Disease sets in 
and the bees die. The stores are then robbed by bees from 
apiaries miles apart, setting up new centres of infection. Tn 
several instances the waiter has traced the source of the ruin 
of hundreds of stocks of bees to this careless practice. At 
present there is no law to prevent the sale of old infected hives 
wdiicli spread ruin to apiaries over wide areas. This retards 
development ; the experienced bee-keeper hesitates to put more 
“ eggs ” into his bee-keeping “ basket.'’ 

The abstract value of apiculture to agriculture and horticul- 
ture is of considerable importance, and the annual loss of 
hundreds of tons of one of Nature’s choicest foods should be 
rectified . 
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TESTING STATIONS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

AoMcrLTURAL Machinery Testing Stations have been estab- 
lished in many continental countries: — Ei'ance, Germany, 
Austria, Scandinavia, Holland and Belgium. Italy too is soon 
to have one. The object of such a station is to test, scientifically 
— which means also practically — such machinery as maj’" be 
submitted to it, and to issue reports thereon, public or con- 
fidential as the case may require. To these functions it may 
add the collection — both in the course of actual trials as well 
as from other sources — of all data bearing on the subject of 
agTiciiltural machinery; and investigations, both theoretical 
and practical, on such questions as may from time to time 
suggest themselves. The station may or may not add education 
to research. 

To take a concrete instance. Sweden, with a population of 
about 6 million (or roughly l/6th of that of England a.-nd Wales), 
has two testing stations — Ultima and Alnarp. A Director of 
Testing is responsible for the work at both stations, each of 
which has a staff consisting of a professor, an assistant engineer, 
a farm manager and two mechanics. The number of machines 
tried in 1914 was 200; in 1916, 82 (Ultmia 46, Alnarp BGi. Ifc 
should be mentioned that xAlnarp specialises in milking 
machinery. Both these institutions ow’e their existence to a 
gift in 1896 of some .^5,000 from the Separator Company, a 
gift w'hich at any rate so far as the Company is concerned, 
seems to have been particularly well placed, to judge from the 
reputation for dairy machinery which Sweden enjoys to-day. In 
addition to the two testing stations for agricultural machinery, 
there is in Stockholm a testing station for materials, which 
possesses -what is considered the most modern laboratory equip- 
ment for the purpose in the world. 

The programme of the two testing stations is simple. There 
are, on the invitation of the Testing Committee, public trials 
(known as trials in series) designed to test a number of imple- 
ments having a similar purpose. Besides this any individual 
may for a fee, graduated according to its value, submit a 
ma, ■chine for trial, or for expert opinion, Eeports on the public 
trials are published. The publication of the report of an 
inclividna! trial is, with certain restrictions, at the discretion 
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of the entrant. At any trial the manufacturer has the right to 
be represented. 

The reports are comprehensive doraiments, which, to take as an 
instance an individual. trial of a tractor and plough, may extend 
to some 40 octavo pages. In addition to more or less obvious 
heads of information, such as draw-bar pull, brake tests, 
adaptability of tractor for haulage and stationary work, the 
report includes details as to behaviour, especially in steering 
and turning, safety of the engine, number of interruptions with 
their duration and cause, ease with which parts can be replaced, 
and comparison, where possible, with a single furrow horse 
plough. The practical ploughing trial was carried on for 
14 days. The result of the brake tests are given in a table 
accompanied by a graph showing consumption of fuel at the 
various developed h.p. A short conclusion, in simple terms, 
sums up the detailed report. 

The reports of comparative trials or trials in series are also 
comprehensive and are the more illuminating in that each phase 
of the trials is represented in tabular form showing the per- 
formance of each implement. 

Trials are not merely conducted in the field. Many details 
admit of, if they do not absolutely require, investigation in the 
laboratory. Nor are all trials concluded when the machine, 
whatever it is, has been returned to the owner. The value of 
many implements of cultivation cannot be thoroughly tested 
until the crops, sown on the ground which they have worked, 
have been harvested, and it is interesting to note in this con- 
nection a Swedish account of trials of subsoiling ploughs in 
which comparative yields of the first crop taken (wheat) are 
included in the final report. It can with justice be urged that 
one cereal crop is not very adequate evidence on so debatable 
a subject; an absolutely scientific test might be held to require 
no less than a whole rotation : but the immediate point to be 
noted is the principle which governs the inclusion of such data 
at all in the report. 

Any one single testing station is not dependent solely on 
itself. One of its duties is, as' already explained, the collation 
of data already obtained elsewhere and, as is shown later, there 
is among the European stations a. considerable amount of agree- 
ment as to the lines on which such data should be recorded. 

Thus the merits and shortcomings of previous machines of 
any given type &n be fully ascertained, and accumulation of 
experience from the past may obviate the need for fresh 
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Gxperiraeiital work or may determine the direction which 
experimental work shall take. 

Another direction in "which this accumulated experience will 
be of seiwice is in the preparation of reports of trials. So long 
as ereiy machine is practicalh' regarded, for the purposes of the 
trial, as a new machine and as such submitted to test, the 
working up of the mass of detail collected will involve much 
labour and tend to delay the publication of reports. Eesults 
already recorded both at home and, still more, abroad will 
serve as a standard of comparison; they will indicate the points 
to be stressed, and may even show where a new machine falls 
short of a predecessor; they may also enable the detail contained 
in current reports to be cut down to a minimum, although it 
may l)e questionable whether in the long run there is much to 
be gained in this waju 

As regards the method of drawing up reports it maj' be noted 
that most of the Continental Stations are in accord with one 
another. The question of uniformity in this respect was raised 
at a conference of International Agricultural Engineers, the 
first of its kind, held at Liege in 1905. At the International 
Agi-icultiiral Congi’ess (which included at the same time the 
Second International Conference of Agricultural Engineers), 
held at Vienna in 1907, Professor Josef Eezek, of that city, 
whose services in this direction can scarcely be too highly 
appreciated, brought before the agricultural machinery section 
a recommendation as to the general lines that should be 
universally adopted in drawing up reports on tests of agricul- 
tural machinery. This, with a few amendments, was agi’eed 
to, as w’^ere also a number of other similar recommendations 
dealing in detail with different types of machinery. These 
instructions, though leaving open to some extent the methods 
to be employed, lay down the lines on which scientific testing 
should proceed and thus tend to promote uniformity. 

Every phase of applied science has its special problems, and 
the problems of agricultural engineering are perhaps more 
specially complicated than, and often very different from, those 
with wLich other branches have to contend : — 

(1) The bulk of agricultural maehinery must be capable of 
working efficiently under a wide variety of conditions both of 
soil and weather. 

(2) 'The machine; must be economical in uSe, and to meet 
'this requirement must, broadly speaking, be produced in mass. 
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(8) There is no purely practical method of testing its 
efficiency that will not in general require at least one season* 

A plough, for instance, may do admirable work, when only 
the actual operation of ploughing is considered, but, as was 
pointed out by a witness examined by the Departmental Com- 
mittee,*'"' the resultant crop may not be commeiisiiiate with the 
apparent quality of the purely ploughing work accomplished. 
A rotary cultivator may produce, or appear to produce, an 
excellent tilth in one operation, but its work needs to be tested 
by the touchstone of economics — wdiich is to-day a crystal of 
many facets. A drill may deposit seed and fertiliser ideally, 
but its true value cannot be appraised until it has been estab- 
lished lio^v, among other things, the resulting crop has tillered. 

The solution of the first of these three problems must be 
mainly sought on the lines of the closest co-operation between 
the mechanician and the soil physicist, to wffiom must ‘be added 
the botanist and the plant pathologist. 

The two other problems scarcely admit of independent solu- 
tion; they are inextricably intertwined with one another. The 
task of producing in mass an implement that cannot, according 
to present method, be fully tested in less than a season is one 
that makes many demands upon the manufacturer. It is true, 
as has been indicated above, that he has the collected experience 
of centuries to help, nor is he without means, commensurate 
wdth the extent of his business, of testing any new design or 
proposed modification before it is placed on the market. Still 
there is the danger, greater of course in smaller establishments, 
lest either partiality to a design or inefficiency of test should 
result in leaving on his hands a serious quantit}^ of unmarket- 
able stock, or, worse still, of placing in the hands of the farmer 
a relatively inefficient tool. 

From such a danger an impartial testing organisation, fully 
equipped with staff and material, would be a considerable safe- 
guard. The fear lest the tendency of such a body would be to 
suppress individuality and circumscribe the scope of private 
enterprise is sufficiently dispelled by the whole history of such 
institutions abroad. For a manufacturer who looks beyond his 
own country for a market, the value of such an institute, ever 
collecting and collating information from every quarter of the 
globe, issuing a certificate which would be everywhere accepted 
without question* and offering, if desired, technical advice 


* [Ciud. 506 ] 1920 p. 61. 
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based upon scientific methods and broad experience, would be 

incalculable. 

Hany of the countries that once imported freely have either 
been schooled by circumstances to provide for their own needs 
or have been reduced in purchasing power. They will buy 
nothing unless convinced that they are buying what is better 
and in the long run cheaper than what they can themselves 
produce, failure of any implement placed on a foreign market 
will prejudice indefinitely not only the firm but the nation 
producing^ and the less qualified the purchasers are to account 
for the failure, the deeper roots their prejudice will strike. 

Agriculture was the first-born of human arts. It has changed, 
no doubt, since the period chosen as a setting of the earliest 
and noblest of human stories, which saw in the first inhabitant 
of our world a gardener, and a keeper of sheep and a tiller of the 
earth in his sons. Our need of it, however, is not one whit the 
le.«s. Never perhaps in the history of humanity has there been 
so real, so purposeful a resolve to beat swords into plongli- 
shares. Never certainly in the history of humanity has there 
been so sore a need that the converted product should be 
economic and efficient, 

Cfr it’* 


LAND DRAINAGE AND UNEMPLOY-^ 

MENT« 

At the beginning of November a substantial sum of money 
was placed at the disposal of the Ministry for carrying out 
drainage schemes with the primary object of relieving unemploy- 
ments^' Out of this Fund, advances are made by the Ministry 
(a) to Drainage Authorities, and (b) to County x\gTieultiiral 
Committees, to defray the cost of drainage schemes submitted 
to and duly approved by the Ministry. 

Drainage Authorities are required to repay to the Ministry 
25 per cent, of the net cost of each scheme within six months 
of its completion, 

Agiiciiltiiral Committees, which can only carry out schemes 
on a purely voluntary basis, are required to secure from the 
affected landowners and occupiers undertakings to repay 
33 J per cent, of the estimated cost of each scheme. This repay- 
ment may in suitable cases be spread over a period not exceeding 
two years, the deferred payments bearing interest at 5 per cent, 
'♦See tMs Joumaij December, 1921, p. 839, 
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The conditions upon which money is advanced by the 
Ministry under this scheme may be repeated here. They are 
.as follows : — 

(a) All work must be done as far as possible ])y band labour ; 

(h) 75 per cent, of the labourers must be ex-servnee men, if avail.-ible ; 

(c) Of the remaining’ 25 per cent,, the inajoi-ity must ]'>c married civilians, 
if available ; 

(d) Wages payable for ordinary labour will be the agricultural rates 
current in the district. The only men who may be paid in excess of the 
agricultural rates are gangers, foremen and skilled men such as 
carpenters and smiths ; 

(e) The works will be inspected by the Ministry from time to time and 
progress reports will be called for as and when required. 

The main object to be achieved is to get unemployed rapidly 
on to suitable work, and every possible effort is being made to 
prevent any formalities standing in the -way of work being 
started promptly. 

The possibility of undertaking works of land drainage, or 
of reclamation, for the relief of unemployment, or of assisting 
such works financially, has been discussed for many months, 
and many prominent agriculturists and others have urged that 
such a policy should be adopted. 

The suggestion that works of reclamation, particularly on the 
foreshore of the Wash, should be undertaken by Government 
has also been very freely advocated, and is undoubtedly attrac- 
tive at first sight. There are, however, in the Ministry’s 
opinion almost insuperable difficulties. Work of this kind 
would have to be carried out on remote and exposed parts of the 
coast and vroiild involve housing accommodation for large 
numbers of men as well as provision for supplies, amusement 
and policing, in most eases at a considerable distance from 
rail-head. It will 1)e readily understood that such necessities 
as these would add enormously to the cost of any work, and 
also that the first requirement for keeping down the cost wmuld 
be the emplo3rment of the greatest possible number of men at 
a time on each work. It will also be evident that, owing to 
the situation of the works, the conditions during 'Winter would 
be extremeij^ unfavourable and calculated to lead to long periods 
of almost complete idleness. 

In any case, the construction of embankments by hand 
labour is an extremely nneconoihical method of reclaiming fore- 
shore land at tfie present time. Experts have been considering 
the possibilities of using machineiy of various kinds for such 
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coiistnictioii, and other researches have led to the conclusion 
tliiit in the near future, if not at the present time, embankments 
can be C'Ciistnicted by machinery at a very much lower cost than 
by Iniiid labour. The adoption of such mechanical appliances 
would, to soine extent, overcome the difficulties of housing and 
winter weather conditions, but would render the work compara- 
tively useless as a means of relieving unemployment. It was 
mainly therefore on account of these difficulties that the 
Government decided that no works of foreshore reclamation 
slioiiid be undertaken with the funds now available. 

Land drainage work, on the other hand, by which is meant, 
generally speaking, the improvement of water courses with a 
vieW' to the climiniition of the injurious flooding and ’water-logging 
of agTieiiltiiral land, undoubtedly offers far greater opportunities 
for useful relief works. It is even capable of being carried out 
during the winter, and the difficulties involved are comparatively 
small. It was therefore decided that the fund at the disposal of 
the Ministry should be used only to assist works of land drainage. 

The primary object of the Ministry is the relief of unemploy- 
ment in rural areas. The unemployed wmrkers in these areas 
are generally found in small groups over scattered districts, 
and it will be apparent, therefore, that more effective relief can 
be afforded by a large number of small schemes employing com- 
paratively small numbers of men, than by a small number of 
large schemes in isolated areas. Moreover the larger the 
number of schemes the wider distributed becomes the benefit 
to agricultural land. 

A fiiiiher Y^ery substantial advantage of land drainage works 
as compared with wrorks of reclamation is that the former, if 
interrupted by bad weather, can be resumed at any time where 
left off, without any substantial amount of the wnrk having to 
be clone over again: moreover, land drainage works are not 
necessarily confined to small schemes, and in suitable cases 
larger wmrks can be undertaken within a short' distance of 
urban areas which will relieve not only agricultural workers, but 
considerable numbers of unemployed men from the towns. 

The offer assistance which has been made by the Govern- 
iiient has up to the present been taken up very satisfactorily. 
Up to the 17th December, 49 schemes submitted by Drainage 
Authorities and 13 schemes submitted by County Agricultural 
Committees had been approved. 

The -estimated" number of men to be employed^'was 3,003, and 
the estimated number of man-weeks was 50,204. The estimated 
cost of the schemes was as follows : — 
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Wages ... ... ... ... £105,039 

Materials ... ... ... ... 8,772 

Special stall' and supervision ... ... 4.004 


Total ... £118,415 


The eoinparatively few schemes which have actually been 
put in hand by County Agricultural Committees does not 
indicate any want of activity on the part of those bodies. On 
the contrary, in a large number of Counties, meetings of land- 
owners and occupiers have been held to consider numerous 
schemes, and agreements to repay to the Ministry the prescribed 
percentage of the cost of the schemes are being obtained. The 
difficulties, however, of organising voluntary schemes of this 
nature are obvious, and it is not to be expected that such 
schemes will be anything like so numerous or so large as the 
schemes submitted by Drainage Authorities. 

In conclusion, two interesting points may be mentioned which 
have been prominent in the reports of the Ministry's Inspectors. 
The first is that there has been no difficulty in obtaining 
unemployed men of the class which it is particularly desired to 
relieve and that all available ex-service men have been employed 
in every case. The second point is that the men are taking 
readily to the work and are doing far better than was generally 
expected, although the work is not only trying but is entirely 
new to the majority of them. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE BARN-OWL. 

Waltek E. Collinge, D.Bc., F.L.S. 

Keeper of the Yorkshire Museum^ York, 

Fob ages past the commoner species of owls have been regarded 
by farmers and landowners as most beneficial birds, but during 
the past few years, when the character of many wild birds has 
been called into question, that of the Barn-Owl {Strix flammea, 
Linn.) has been greatly maligned. Stories which have been 
told of its depredations on young game birds and rabbits, even 
in broad daylight, have been too quickly believed and passed on. 

In 1919 the writer prepared a note"^ giving a volumetric ana- 
lysis obtained from an examination of twelve stomachs secured 
between March and October. Since that date he has had the 
opportunity of ^examining further specimens, and the figures 
^ Journ, W.B.L Soc , 1921, Vol. i, p. 9. 
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reniaiii practically the same. Moreover, from the Eastern and 
Midland counties of England a large series of pellets has been 
received and examined, and in view of the results obtained, it 
seems very desirable to re-state the case for this useful and 
interesting species, particularly at a time when farm vermin has 



Fig. 1. — The Bam Owl (jSitr iii* 

greatly increased and is imposing a severe tax upon the agricul- 
turist. Too often the farmer and landowner do not bear in mind 
the enormous number of rats, mice and voles that are destroyed 
by this and other species of wild birds. If any professional rat- 
cateher were to guarantee the destruction of a tithe of these, he 
wou ld be welcome to take payment in ^ brace^’or two of game 
birds. 
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The Barn-Owl is common and resident throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, though it is less numerous in the north of 
Scotland. It is strictly nocturnal, remaining asleep during the 
daytime in old ruins, bams, church tow^ers and other buildings, 
and occasionally in the hollows of trees. At dusk it flies abroad, 
seeking its sheltered retreat as day breaks. If unmolested it 
frequents inhabited places, indeed seems to prefer the vicinity 
of houses, etc., to the open country. 



The call “ is a loud, harsh, and most weird-sounding shriek 
which is more frequently uttered during the pairing season than 
at any other time ; and early in the evening, when the bird com- 
mences its nocturnal peregrinations, the cry is most often 
heard.” 

Its eggs, 3 to 6 in number in a clutch, are laid at intervals 
of indefinite duration, and several broods are reared in the year, 
from the middle of. April onwards. The eggs are pure white, 
somewhat dull, without any gloss, and slightly elongated. 

Practically every investigator who has inquired into’ the feeding 
habits, of, the. Barn-0 wLhas,. acclaimed it as, one of the„birds. most 
beneficial to the farmer and • landowner ; ■ it’ ■ is- therefore to be 
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greatly regretted that others should endeavour to besmirch its 
character and destroy it. 

An analysis of the stomach ’contents shows that the food con- 
sists entirely of animal matter. Of the total bulk consumed 68.5 
per cent, is composed of mice and voles, 9,5 per cent, of small 
birds (house-sparrows, starlings and blackbirds), 7.5 per cent, 
of iiijiiiious insects, 9 per cent, of shrew mice, 4.5 of small 
birds (finches, etc.) and 1 per cent, of neutral insects. The 
bird is beneficial in regard to 85.5 per cent, of its food (Fig. 2). 

The enormous percentage of mice and voles destroyed at once 
drawls attention to the benefit that this bird confers on the farmer, 


and even if there is any truth in the charges which have been 
brought against it in recent years of occasionally taking young 
game birds, the percentage of any such food is infinitesimal 
when compared with the remainder. It has frequently been 
pointed out that when the Barn-Owl is abroad seeking its food, 
all young game birds are safe beneath their mothers’ wings. 

Adams^ has recorded that in 1,124 pellets he found remains 
nf 2,407 rats and mice, of w^hich, however, 469 were shrew mice. 

Tn the wTiter’s examination of 410 pellets it was possible to 
iflcntify the following : — 


Mole 

Bliort-tailed Field Mouse (Field Vole) 
Bank Vole 

Long-tailed Field Mouse 
House Mouse ... 

Common Shrew Mouse ... 

Brown Rat 

House-Sparrow 

Blackbird 

Starling 

Thrush 

Other small bird s 
Frog 

Cockchafer, remains 

Dung and other Beetles, remains ... 


5 

62 

34 

149 

25 

64 

125 

122 

11 

12 

5 

17 

4 

81 

53 


769 


Apart from the common shrew mouse, the frog and the dung 
beetles, and certain of the birds, the destruction of this food 
is a distinct gain to the farmer. Moreover, in none of these 
pellets w^as any trace of, game birds found. 

We must 'have thousands of Barn-Owls in this country and 
it would prove any ^ great task to obtain many thousands of 
, plate* ... 

NM, 1943, p. 63. 
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The above mentioned 410 pellets contained of rats^ mice and 
voles alone 395 specimens. Let us suppose that- in 300 different 
localities two pellets v^ere obtained daily for a year. On tiie 
basis of the above examination 219,000 pellets wnukl account for 
the destruction of about 210,000 rats, mice and voles, and this 
is actually what is taking place all over the country. Yet it seems 
certain that the fact is not realised by farmers and others. 

During the past eighteen months numerous complaints have 
been received stating that farm vermin have not been so pleiitiM 
for many years past. In some districts vermin have increased 
almost to the dimensions of a plague. The pecuniary loss to the 
farmer and to the nation generally can only be reckoned in. 
millions of pounds sterling. Surely it is not too much to- ask that 
the numerous agiicnltural societies and farmers’ clubs should 
interest themselves in a matter so intimately related to their 
calling. Much also might be clone in our rural schools to educate 
the rising generation on such matters. 

In the interests of farmers and the community in general it 
is certainly high time that a species of wild bird of such great 
utility as the Barn-Owl should be most strictly preserved. In 
spite of statements to the contrary both the birds and their eggs 
are destroyed and this will, continue until much more severe 
’penalties are exacted. 

* 9 {$ 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR 
JANUARY« 

E. J. Eussell, D.Sc., 

Rothamsted Exj^erimental Station. 

Another Waste Lime, — In connection with the previous 
references in these notes to waste lime a correspondent sends 
the following particulars of a “ dried waste mud ’ ’ which he is 
able to obtain from a paper works. Its composition is : — 
Moisture ... ... ... ... ... 11*9 percent. 

Calcium carbonate „ . 83*3 „ „ 

Tree lime (CaO) ?? ?? 

Caustic soda (NaOa) 0*09,, „ 

Small stones and clinker ,,, 2*9 „ ,, 

He proposes to use it on rough pasture land in Derbyshire at 
the rate of 4 tons to the acre. 

The sample is quite suitable for use and the rate of dressing 
is sound, but the value of the material would depend on the ease 

m 
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with whicii it can be spread. If it were dry and in fine powder 
it would be worth about three-quarters the price of good ground 
limestone : it is not, however, in so good a condition. It has to 
be spaded out, but as the frost will cause it to disintegrate this 
is no drawback : at about one-quarter the price of ground lime- 
stone the material wnuld be wmith having. 

A Mortbem Town Eefnse. — The Superintendent of the 
Cleansing Department, Gateshead, sends the following 
particulars of the fertiliser made by the town authorities from 
the refuse. The tins, bottles, glass, and similar materials are 
removed : stable manure, slaughterhouse refuse and earth- 
closet material are added, and the whole passed through a 
preliminary machine and broken up to pass through a 5/8 grate. 
As 90 per cent, of the houses -in Gateshead are of the old earth- 
closet t^'pe the house refuse contains a considerable proportion 
of liiimaii excrements : it is nol surprising therefore that the 
manure finds a ready sale. 

The material is delivered in 5-ton lots, and on a farm 5 miles 
away the price works out to 5s. 6d. per ton, the steam wagons 
taking the material where possible into the actual field which 
is to be treated. It has given good results on roots, and it 
improves the physical texture of the soil, though it still remains 
to be seen whether the material lasts as well as farmyard 
manure. On the farm in question farmyard manure is estimated 
to cost 14s. 2d. per ton. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that all town refuse is as 
good as this. Towns on the water system have less valuable 
material to dispose of, and farmers should not buy until they 
know just what it is likely to be worth to them. 

I^reeii Manure. — In view' of the necessity for increasing the 
supplies of organic matter in the soil, a correspondent in East 
Kent sends the followdng account of a method he has tried wdth 
advantage. He solved red clover in a crop of wheat, but instead 
of letting it stand for hay he ploughed it in after harvest. On 
another part of the same field trefoil was similarly sown in the 
wiieat and afterwards ifionghed in. A third portion was seeded 
with rye grass, and the rest of the field was left in wheat only. 
After ploughing in the green crops oats ivere sown. Bed clover 
and trefoil both produced a marked improvement in growth, as 
one would expect. It might be urged that this use of red clover 
"woiikl be. prejudicial to the sowing intended for seeds hay as 
increasing the risk of clover sickness. This objection probably 
mniild not apply to trefoil, and as the seed is cheap the gain to 
the oat crop was a profitable one. 
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A metliocl used with success on light land in the Lothians i- 
to sow in the wheat in April bushels Italian rye grass anil 
2 lb. red clover per acre. This mixture of seeds costs 11s. ^ has 
made good growth at harvest and continues growing well after- 
wards. The crop is grazed until the end of January and then 
ploughed in for oats. As a heavy oat crop is desired this receives 
a top dressing of 1 ewt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre. 

Basic Slag: should it be High Soluble or Low SoiiiMe? — 
In days before the War farmers were always urged 
purchase only high soluble slag, and the grades sold by the best 
firms had a solubility of 80 per cent, and upwards. During the 
War the process of manufacture changed and it is an open 
secret that the experts are no longer so much in agreement as 
they were in regard to the desiralulity of a high soluble slag. 

Experiments have been initiated to obtain more definite in- 
formation, and until these are completed it is not possible to 
lay down precise rules for the farmers’ guidance. 

In the meantime it is wise to assume that a high soluble slag 
will usually come into action more (Quickly than one of low 
holiibility, and that a larger return may therefore be expected 
ill the first season. It is possible, however, that in later seasons 
the lo\v soluble slag may grow in effectiveness, and at 
the expiration of five years there may be little difference 
between the two; in some experiments, e,g. in Essex, this is 
clearly demonstrated. .Until more definite evidence is forth- 
coming perhaps the safest assumption the farmer can make is 
T au t high soluble slag may pay him interest on his outlay almost 
irmi the beginning, while tlio returns from low solnide slag may’ 
be deferred. 

Use of Artificial Fertilisers for Barley.^ — An interesting 
experiment 'svas made last season to ascertain the effect of 
itu’tilisers on barley when growm in the usual way in rotation. 
Many farmers do not give artificial manure to their barley for 
fear it should go down or suffer in malting quality. The risk 
of lodging is of course real, but it can be minimised by the use 
of a stiff straw^ed variety such as '' Plumage Archer,” In some 
i-ases barley responds to superphosphate, w^hich causes no lodg- 
ing, but in the writer’s experience the fear of nitrogenous 
fertiliser is often unnecessary. The following trial was made 
on the Stackyard or Sheepcote Field at Eothamstad, the barley 
being grown in the ordinary way of cropping, and following 
w^heat. The yields were : — 
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f-fmiii ivu' Acre : Straw JVdglif of Corn, G-rainto 


Head Corn. 

Ta-iJ Corn, per acre 

. 2 )cr hiishel. 100 of si- 

bushels. 

lb. 

cwt. 

lb. 

Xo maiiiii'C ... ... 27 

103 

17-3 

55*0 83*4 

S II p erpbo sp iiat e only 




(200 ib. per acre) ... 27*2 

128 

17-0 

55-7 82*8 

Su perphospliat e (200 lb. per 




acre) 4- Sulphate of Ain- 




nioriia (112 lb. per acre) 37*4 

160 

24*2 

55*5 82'6 


The dressing of superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia has 
giyen an additional 10 bushels of head corn, J cwt. of tail corn 
and 7 cy^t. of straw over that yieklecl by the unmanured. The- 
weight per bushel of corn was heavier also. 

The Distribution of Manures over the Rotation*— In most 
field experiments the effect of the manure is tested on one crop 
only, no notice being taJcen of the remaining crops. In practice, 
however, these other crops are a serious consideration and 
farmers frequently . ask how best to distribute their manures 
over the rotation. 

There are still farmers who put all their manures on to one 
'crop and apply nothing in the rest of the rotation. This is 
justifiable only in special cases, e.g. in early potato farming. 
In the earh' potato district on the Firth of Forth the potatoes 
alone receive manure and not the rye or rape that comes in 
between. In an ordinaiw four- or five-course rotation it is a 
mistake to confine the manure to one crop onh", even when the 
nXtermath of the '' seeds ” is fed off. 

' An interesting experiment on this subject has been going 
on for some years in the Back House Field at Cockle Park. 
The soil is light and the rotation is swedes, barlejs hay, oats.- 
Some of the best results were obtained by dung alone for swedes 
(10 tons per acre), followed by artificials alone for hay (1 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia, 5 cwt. superphosphate, 1 cwt. muriate of 
potash per acreb Nothing better rvas obtained in any of the 
various ways of dividing up the manures. 

, At Cockle Park a dressing of phosphate so increases the clover 
in the seeds hay that no nitrogenous top dressing is necessary for 
the subsequent corn crop. In cases where this good develop- 
ment of clover is not obtained, however, the cereal crop would 
need a top dressing. 

/ Dse of Potassic Fertilisers for Potatoes. — ^During the current 
season some interesting results have been obtained ab 
Eothamsted showing the effect of potassic fertilisers in a severe’ 
drought. It was found that potash had a marked effect in^ the 
absence of dung, but only little action in its presence. All the* 
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yields were low, but they were somewhat above the county 
average of B tons per acre. 


artificial 
manure, 
tons c^vt. 
1 17 

3 7 


Supe'i pit ospilia to 
■^sulpluttc of 
avitmonia. 
tons c^Yt. 
1 7 

3 13 


Pofaslc -f superphos- 
phate -f sulphate of 
ammonia, 
tons cv-'t. 

3 15 

3 16 


No farmyard manure ... 

Farmyard manure added 

Although all these crops involved a financial loss owing to the 
drought the dressing of potash in absence of farmyard manure 
makes a considerable difierence in reducing the loss. The 
experiment indicates that wherever farmyard manure is rimniiig 
short a dressing of potash should be given. 

No significant difference was revealed in these experiments 
between sulphate of potash and sylvinite or French kainit, but 
the season was not favourable for testing points of this nature. 


^ ^ ^ ^ 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
' JANUARY- 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 
Ministry of Agriculture, 

Feeding Potatoes to Live Stock. — In several districts potatoes 
have fallen to a price at which it pays the grower to feed them 
to live stock rather than sell them. Several correspondents have 
asked for information on feeding jpotatoes, and a few practical 
points are given here. 

Horses . — With regard to horses potatoes may be fed either 
raw^ or cooked in amounts up to 17 lb. a day. 

Cows and Fattening Bullochs , — ^^Tth regard to cows or fatten- 
ing bullocks, up to 28 lb. per head per day may be fed with 
safety. These amounts represent the maximum. If fed in 
excess of these quantities digestive disturbances arise. 

Pigs . — ^In the ease of pigs the main question that arises is 
whether the potatoes should be fed cooked or in a raw state. For 
breeding stock and store stock, potatoes may be fed raw with 
safety. Only in the case of small pigs is it necessary to cook 
potatoes before feeding. 

The above remarks refer in all cases to potatoes of good 
quality. Care should always be taken to avoid the “ green- 
ing of potatoes, since green potatoes develop a bitter principle 
which makes them very distasteful to stock. In the case of 
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diseased and frosted potatoes steaming or cooking should be 

adopted if it is desired to feed them. 

Maize fflHten Feed. — This fairly cheap nitrogenous feeding 
is at present on the market, and sev^eral correspondents 
iia'vT asked for information as to its feeding value. Maize gluten 
feed consists of a mixture of the by-products obtained in the 
manufacture of maize starch and can be regarded as the maize 
grain with most of the starch removed. It is rich in oil and 
protein and is well suited for dairy and fattening stock. This 
feeding stuff has been included in the table in order that 
Journal readers may obtain some idea of its relative value for 
feeding. 

The Mineral Eequirements of Pigs. — Owing to the nature of 
their diet, pigs are very often fed on foods deficient in the ash 
con.stitiients that are necessary if they are to remain in good 
iiealtli and grow satisfactorily. Such substances are roots and 
maize products. This deficiency will also occur wdiere pigs are 
kept on the open-air system on light land farms. On American 
Agricultural Experimental Stations, much attention has been 
paid to the question of the mineral requirements of pigs, and 
experiments have been undertaken, particularly at the Iowa 
Experiment Station, under the direction of Professor Evvard. 
As the result of many experiments the following mixture has 
been suggested tentcitively as a suitable complete mineral mix- 


ture for pigs : — 

Ih. 

Sait, eoiiamoii, fluke form 30*0 

Spent bone black, or bone meal, iinely ground or bcajo fltvnr 25’0 
Coniraereial kainit, or potassium chloride, or wood ashes ... 12‘0 

Sulphur, flowers of lOO 

Air-slaked lime, or limestone, iinely ground lO’O 

Grlanber’s salts or sodium sulphate 5-7 

Epsom salts or raagnesiiini sulphate 5'{) 

Copperas, or iron sulphate 2*0 

Potassium iodide 0-3 


100‘0 

This mixture does not represent the final word on the sub- 
ject, and the station is still engaged in putting experimental 
knowledge to practical test. Pig feeders, however, will probably 
find that the use of this mixture wdll help to condition their 
pigs and keep, them in good growing condition. About 1 lb. 
per month per adult pig is the suggested allow^mce when hand- 
fed. For those who wish to^ have a fairly simple mineral 
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price 1 

llanurial 

Value 

Cost of 
Food 

Starch 

Price 1 
per 1 

Price 
per lb, 

— 

Pi'ice. 

per 

1 Ton. 

per 

Ton. 

Value per 
Ton. 

: 

Equiv. 

per 

jiOCJlb. 

biiiti. j 

Starch | 
Eqniv.i 

Starch 

Equiv. 


I 

lb, ! 

£ 

s. 

i £ 

s. 1 

! £ 

s. 


s. 1 

d. 

Wheat, British 

50/-! 

504 

11 

2 i 

1 

17 

9 

„ i 

° i 

71*6 ■ 

2/7 ^ 

1*38 

Barley, English Feeding 

BG/9: 

400 

10 

6 i 

1 

6 

9 

0 I 

71 i 

2/G i 

1*34 

„ Canadian ,, > 

34/Oi 

400 

9 

10 

1 

6 

8 

4 i 

71 

2/4 

1 *25 

Oats, English White ,, - 

32/9j 

336 ! 

10 

18 

1 

9 

9 

9 1 

59*5 i 

3/2 

1*70 

Black & Grey 

30/- 

336 i 

10 

0 

1 

9 

8 

11 

59*5 

2/10 ; 

1*52 

Argentine - 

! 28/- 

320 1 

9 

16 

1 

9 

8 

7 

59-5 : 

2/10 : 

1*52 

Maize, „ - - 

36/- 

480 1 

8 

8 

1 

5 

7 

3 

81 : 

1/9 ' 

0*94 

,, Gluten -feed 

— 

— i 

9 

10 

1 2 

15 

! 0 

15 

' 75*6 i 

1.9 1 

0*94 

Rye, English 

■ts/s! 

504 1 

9 

13 

i 1 

8 

8 

.5 

, 72 ! 

2/4 1 

1*25 

Millers’ offals — Bran 

— 


9 

10 

2 

10 

7 

0 ! 

1 45 : 

3/1 

1 *65 

„ „ Coarse 









! 



middlings 

— 1 

1 ; 

11 

lOi 

2 

10 

9 

0 

1 64 

2/10 

1*52 

Barley meal - 

— . 1 


13 

0 

1 

6 

11 

14 

71 

3/-i I 

1*78 

Maize „ - 

— 


8 

17 

1 

5 

7 

12 

; 81 ^ 

1/1 1 

i 1*03 

Fish 

1 

j 

16 

10 

7 

12 

8 

18 

1 53 

3/4 

i 1*78 

Linseed - - 

; 


17 

10 

2 

16 

14 

14 

119 : 

2/H 

1 1 *34 

„ Cake, English 


j 









i 

1 

(97o oil) 

, 

— 

14 

5 

! 3 

12 

10 

13 

74 ; 

' 2/11 

' 1 *56 

Cottonseed,, English 












(5°/o 

„ „ Egyptian 

i 

— 

9 

17 

3 

5 

1 ^ 

12 i 

42 

42 

3/2 

3/- 

i 1*70 

i 1*61 

(5V, oil)! 

,, „ decorti- 

I 

— 

9 

12 

3 

5 

6 

7 




cated (77o oiU 

— ; 

— 

14 

0 ^- 

5 

6 

8 

14 

71 i 

2/5 

1*29 

Palm kernel cake 












(d7o oh) 

— 

— 

7 

15^ 

2 

1 

5 

14 

i 75 

1/G 

0*80 

Brewers’ grains, dried, ale, 

— i 

— 

10 

2 

2 

7 

! 7 

15 

1 49 i 

3/2 

1*70 

„ ,, „ porter; 

— ! 

— 

9 

0 

2 

7 

6 

13 

! 49 i 

2/1) 

1*47 

„ „ wet, ale: 

— • 

— 

2 

5 

0 

12 

1 

13 

1 15 ; 

2/2 

1*16 

„ „ wet, porter! 

Malt culms - - -| 

— 1 


1 

IS 

0 

12 

1 

6 

1 15 ‘ 

1/9 

i 0-94 

— 1 

— 

7 

5 

3 

6 

3 

19 

i43 1 

1/10 

1 0*98 


1 

1 

[Value per' Manurial 

i Food 

' S.E. 

1 Value 

Market 

PARM VALUES. 

1 


I Ton on 
Farm. 

Vahie per Value per 
1 Ton. Ton. 

per 
i too 

1 per 

: Value pel 
i Ib. S.E, 

1 

1 


! £ 

s. 

1 £> 

s. 

& 

s 

; Ibhi. 

1 

: d. 

Potatoes 



1 „ 

? 

i 1 

19 

1 0 

8 

1 

11 

IS 

1 1/9 

O’lH 

Swedes 

— 

i 

i 0 

17 

! 0 

5 

0 

12 

7 

! 1/9 i 

0*94 

Man, golds 

— 

\ — 

i ^ 

17 

i 0 

6 

0 

11 

6 

■ V'd i 

0*94 

Good Meadow Hay 

— 

: — 

! 0 

12 

i 1 

14 

1 4 

18 

31 

^‘3/2 

1*70 

Got fl Oat Straw ~ 

— 

. — 

i 

11 

0 

17 

i 2 

14 

17 

3/2 

1*70 

Good Clover Hay 

— 

\ — 

; 7 

3 

2 

2 

1 5 

1 

32 

3/2 

1*70 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 


j 

i 2 

L_ 

10 

t} 

15 

1 1 
i 

15 

14 

2/6 

1*32 


^ Prices ab Liverpool. 


— The prices quoted above represen; ? he average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The pri<‘cs were current at the end of 
Kovember and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer at. their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offt-red locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manurial value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £7 19s. 
per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. Id. Dividing this 
again by 32*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per Ib. 

starch equivalent's 1*1 Id. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market, 
fcom the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
giv es him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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mixture which supplies the main essential elements, equal parts 
6y weight of air slaked-lime and salt, or of wood ashes and 
salt will prove suitable. 

. Jlineral deficiency in pigs is generally shown by the pigs 
developing a “ staring ” coat and^ a tendency to go down at 
hindquarters. In severe cases the condition of complete 
paralysis may occur. The effects: produced are very similar 
to those experiments when diets deficient in vitamines are fed. 

: A Simple Method of obtaining the Nutritive Eatio of Mixed 
Eations*. — Correspondence in the agricultural papers recently 
suggests that feeders often have great difficulty in ascertaining 
the nutritive ratio of a mixed ration. The nutritive ratio of a 
ration show's the proportion existing between the , digestible 
protein of a ration and the digestible non-protein substances. 
Thus, the nutritive ratio of 1 : 6 indicates one part of digestible 
protein to 6 parts carbohydrate equivalent. 

From a table of composition of feeding stuffs giving the 
digestible protein and the nutritive ratio of the separate sub- 
stances, it is quite easy to calculate the nutritive ratio of any 
mixed ration. The method is as follows : — Ascertain the amount 
of digestible protein present in each ingredient in the ration and 
njoultiply this by the nutritive ratio to get the carbohydrate 
4qmvalent. Do this for each ingredient in turn, add the 
digestible protein figures together and also the figures obtained 
by multiplying by the nutritive ratio, divide this second figure 
by the first and this will give the nutritive ratio of the ration. 
A concrete example will illustrate the method : — 

; Mation, Diff. Crude Profem, Carhihijdmte Eq-mr. 

I 4 Ib. LbiseecI Cake contains {4 x *263) — 1*01 and (1*01 s 2) = 2 '02 
i .50 ib. Mangolds ... „ (50 x *007)= ‘35 „ (*35x 13)=-4-55 

i 10 lb. Meadow Hay „ (10x*054)-- *54 „ (*54x8^4*32 

1-90 10*89 

10*89 

Nutritive Batio of Ration = == 1 : 5*6 

Any other ration may be worked out in a similar manner. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 

ENGLAND« 

Tifs Seventh Meeting of the Council of AgTieultiire for England 
was held on 6th December last, at 2.30 p.m., ai the Middlesex 
Giiikiliall, Westminster, S.W.l, Sir Douglas Newton, 
being unanimously elected to the Chair in the absence of Lord 
Selbome abroad. The Minister of Agriculture was present 
throiighoot the proceedings. 

The question of the draft regulations for the Yoluntary 
Eegistration of Bulls was considered. The scheme embodied in 
the regulations had been drawn up by the Live Stock Advisory 
Committee of the Ministry and arose out of a reference which 
the Council had made to that Committee of a resolution which 
had been proposed at its Meeting of 4th March last by Sir 
Merrik Burrell. Sir Merrik Burrell suggested an amendment 
of Clause 1, which was not accepted by the Council, and after 
further discussion, in which the Minister took part, it was 
agreed that the draft regulations should be referred back to the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

Lt.-Col. H. E. Disbro’we-Wise moved: — 

That the Council recommend the Ministry to promote legislation on 
the lines of Section 10 of the Corn Production Act, 1917, recently 
repealed, with the object of enabling the Agricultural Committees to deal 
witli the rabbit pest in cases where damage to crops is sustained by the 
attac'ks of veriuin from adjoining occupations.” 

The mover said that it had been argued that the tenant farmer 
had the remedy in his own hands, as he could kill or trap or 
net rabbits. He could not, however, enter anyone's land in 
order to destroy them. Colonel Disbrowe-Wise thought that 
difficulty usually arose when the owner of the rabbits was a 
shooting-tenant and not the owner of the land. Cases of this 
sort could generally be managed with a little diplomacy, but 
where that wras not possible, the tenant had no remedy at law. 
He asked, therefore, that Section 10 of the Corn Production Act, 
1917, should be re-enacted. 

Lord Bledisloe, in seconding the resolution, said that 
strenuous efforts had been made to get the Section re-enacted 
in the last Agriculture Act, but without success. The 
grievance may ^ot be a very real one at the present, but he 
was afraid it was likely to develop. There was the danger from 
shooting-tenants, who were often townspeople having no interest 
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viiatever in farming and who allowed rabbits to increase unduly, 
lie would strongly deprecate legislation W'hicli wnuld alloAV a 
fe-iiant farmer to enter woods abutting his farm in order to 
■i-;stroy rabbits, but it ought to be possible with the help of 
.vgriciiltiiral Committees to frame regulations which would 
prevent such persons as he had described from being a real 
a anger to farming property, 

Mr. MeCraekeii thought Railway Companies wnre great 
vS Senders and Mr. Donaldson supported the motion as one whO’ 
had suffered from the depredations of the vermin. Mr. Acland 
•^aid that in eases in Devonshire and Somerset which he knew, 
it "was the landlord who was trying to put the rabbits down and 
the farmer who was trying to keep them up. He found that the- 
increase of rabbits on his own property had enormously added 
to the expense of planting trees on account of the wire netting 
required. He thought the resolution a good one and deplored 
die fact that farmers frequently prefeiTed sixpennjwYorth of sport 
?o £6 of damage done by rabbits. 

The Minister said that he fully realised the great damage- 
done by rabbits and vermin. If the Council passed this resolu- 
tion, the only way it could be carried out would be by legisla- 
tion. He would be quite prepared, so far as he was concerned, 
CO see that the legislation w^as introduced, but it wmuld have- 
CO be quite clear that any money required to make it effective 
‘'Ould not be found by the Treasury. A Rabbits Officer wnxild 
ippear to be required. He would ask the Council how the 
legislation wmild be carried out. The Cultivations Committee* 
used t-o have a considerable staff of officers, but nearly all that 
staff had been disbanded. They did not want to see such an 
Act as was proposed become a dead letter, and it could only 
bo prevented from becoming so by the expenditure of money. 
Would those wffio now supported this proposal also support in 
their respective Local Councils the expenditure of sufficient 
'iBoney to carry out the provisions of an Act? 

Mr. Bruford suggested that the members of xAgricultural Gom- 
aiittees could deal with the matter voluntarily, or that the* 
cbunty I.aiid Agents could take it in the course of their ordinary 
work. He did not think the County Councils would object to 
expending the small amount of money required. Mr. C. P. Hall 
and Mr- Hawk considered that means could be taken by which 
the cost would become negligible. Mr. Colin Campbell agreed 
with this view and Major Courthope, M.P.,'' suggested that 
the jurisdiction of Petty Sessional Courts might be used without 
_ the appointing of any additional officers. He thought that the- 
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resolution siiould refer to damage sustained on plantations as 
well ^ as crops. Sir Merrik Burrell considered that any expense' 
should be borne by the man who was responsible for the 
nuisance. Mr. Gardner suggested that the onus of clearing 
out rabbits should be placed upon occupiers and the Comity 
Councils given sufficient power to take legal action against 
offenders and have them fined. 

It was then moved and seconded that the words and 
plantations should be inserted after the word ‘‘ crops.'' This 
was agreed to and the motion was carried. 

Mr. German inquired as to whether any payment would be 
made to small farmers in regard to fractions of acres which 
had not so far been allowed in the claims made by them in 
respect of their crops of wheat and oats during the past season. 
The Minister replied that the matter had been placed before 
the Law Officers of the Crown, who had advised that it would 
be illegal to pay on fractions of an acre and that no regulation 
which he could make could possibly give payment any validity. 
In the case where a man had several fields and his crops ran 
out to a fraction of an acre on each field, then the various 
fractions would be added together and paid for as acres, but 
it would be illegal to pay on the ultimate fraction. It was a 
hardship on the small man who grew less than an acre, but he 
had no other course open to him than to accept the Law Officei^s' 
decision. It was purely a legal question and iinfortiinately 
had not been raised wffiile the original Act or the repeal Act 
was in passage through the House, or it might hawe been 
provided for in advance. The matter could not now be remedied 
by legislation which could not now be passed before Easter 
next at tlie earliest, when it would be impossible to check any 
claims that were sent in. 

Mr. German suggested that the Law Officers had not stated 
that hedges and ditches should not be paid for arid that it 
might be open for the Minister to include an allowance for these 
and so bring up the fraction to a whole acre. The Minister 
stated, however, that the legal view^ was that the area of hedges 
and ditches should be deducted as they form no part of the 
acreage of the crops. 

Mr. Acland, speaking on the point of the matter not having 
been raised during the passage of the Bills, said that must have 
been because it could never have occurred to anybody that frac- 
tions of acres would not be paid for. It seemed to him to be 
one of the most amazing legal decisions he had ever heard and 
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lie thought it should be put right by legislatiou. In his view 
it Avas an entirely illegal and absurd injustice to the small man 
and he believed that there ought to be enough money over or 
money voted by Parliament to enable these fractions to be 
paid for. 

Mr. McCracken moved : — 

That in the opinion of this Council it is desirable that a caref all}" 
considered record should be prepared, so as to be available for reference 
in ail}' future emergency, of the policy pursued in relation to AgTiciiiture 
during the Great War ; and that in order to prepare such record full 
investigation should be made, by such means as the Ministry in their 
wisduvn think best, now, while the facts and circumstances are fresh in 
the memories of those most conversant with them, into : — 

(1) The efficacy or otherwise of the various Orders made in securing 
the results desired. 

('2) Tile administration and effect of those orders. 

(5) liiiprovements in policy and procedure which carefxil consideration 
and experience gained may suggest.’' 

He suggested that the caiTying out of the motion would not 
involve anjh considerable expenditure. In any case it was 
essential that the inquiry should be conducted on anti-waste 
principles. The result should be historic in character. He 
instanced one or tW'O cases of unfortunate policies which had 
been adopted during the War in w^hich the existence of a care- 
ful record might prevent their recurrence at any future time.: 
Mr. Colin Campbell seconded the motion, saying that he 
hoped the occasion would never arise in wdiicli to use the 
experience proposed to be recorded. 

The Minister of Agriculture said that he w^as generally in 
sympathy with the objects of Mr. McCracken’s motion and, as 
a matter of fact, considerable steps had already been taken to 
■carry out what w’as proposed. Eecords had already been 
published in the Eeports of the War Cabinet for the year 1917- 
1918 and in the pjroceedings of the Food Production Depart- 
ment. Sir Thomas Middleton, who had been principal officer of 
the Food Production Department, was publishing a book on 
PMod Production as one of a series to be entitled “ The 
Economic and Social Historj" of the World War ” to be issued 
by the Carnegie Trust. He suggested that the Council should 
await the publication of this book before asking the Ministry 
to take further steps. The motion was then put to the Meeting 
and carried. 

Lord Strachie moved : — ^ 

“That it is desirable that a full report of all Meetings of the Council 
and of the Agricultural Advisory Committee should appear in the Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture.^* 
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The mover said that the reports of the meetings held in 
August and October covered hardly more than a page and a half 
in The Journal of the Ministrij of Agriculture. There had also 
been an omission , the letter which the Minister had written 
to the chairman, Lord Selborne, which contained a reference 
to the embargo on store cattle, not having been printed in the 
Journal^ and agTiciiltnrists had, therefore, not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. No increased cost in the publication of the 
Journal would appear to be necessary inasmuch as other matters 
could be, without much loss, left out of the publication. The 
terms of his resolution were not mandatory in any sense; all 
he wished was that the Council should express an opinion, 
leaving it to the better judgment of the Minister whether he 
thought it desirable to act on the suggestion. Mr. Colin Camp- 
bell seconded the motion. 

The Minister said that he was quite prepared to agree to the 
publication of fuller reports of the CoimciFs meetings in the 
Journal of the Ministry. He did not think that Lord Strachie 
meant that they should be inserted verbatim. If they were, 
they would fill the Journal to the exclusion of a great deal of 
most valuable matter. As to reports of the proceedings of the 
Agriciiltiiral Advisory Committee, that was, more or less, a 
confidential body which acted in the manner of a Cabinet, and 
it would be undesirable to publish its proceedings in detail. He 
thought, however, that the reports summarising its con- 
clusions, one of which was now about to be submitted to the 
Council, should be printed in the Journal. 

The motion wm-s then put to the Meeting and carried. 

Mr. E. W. Langford moved that the report of the Agricul- 
tural Advisory Committee should be received by the Council. 
(This E.eport is printed on p. 942 of this Journhl.) 

The Minister announced that in conformity with a sugges- 
tion which he had made in a letter to Lord Selborne on 4th 
October, 1921, a copy of which had been circulated to eacH 
member of the Council, he was prepared to make a statement 
to the Council at each of its statutory meetings which would 
cover a general review of the situation with regard to agricul- 
ture during the preceding six months. On the proposal of 
Mr. Donaldson, seconded by Mr. Colin Campbell, the offer was 
warmly welcomed by the Council and agreed to. 
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SECOND REPORT OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 

SiKCE lltli August last the Agricultural Advisory Committee 
has met twice, viz., on l‘2th October and 9th November, the 
following subjects having been dealt with at the meetings : — 

(1) Wart Disease of Potatoes. — A Memorandum setting out 
the position with regard to this disease was considered, and it 
was decided that the planting of non-immune varieties of 
potatoes be allowed in areas scheduled as Infected Areas under 
the Wart Disease Order, though no such varieties are to be 
planted on land actually known to be infected with the disease. 
Additional restrictions are to be placed upon the movement of 
potatoes as follow's : — (1) Potatoes of susceptible varieties which 
have been grown in any infected area so declared by the 
Ministry, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Ireland, are not to be moved into any 
dean area; (2) If disease appears in any crop grown in England 
and Wales, the potatoes shall not be marketed except in a place 
mentioned in a licence gi-anted by the Ministry; (3) Potatoes 
tor planting shall not be sold anywhere in England and Wale.s 
unless the grower of them has obtained a certificate from the 
Miniistiy or from the Scottish Board, or the Irish Department, 
to the effect (a) that the potatoes are of an approved immune 
variety, true to type, and free from rogues, or (6) that the 
potatoes have not Iseen grown in any infected area, and that 
Wart Disease has not been reported to have occurred on the 
holding on which the potatoes were grown. 

(2) The Allocation in England and Wales of the Proposed 
Grant of £850,000 for Promoting Agricultural Development. — 
A Memorandum covering and explaining the proposed general 
lines of the allocation was considered, and a Bub-Oommittef 
was appointed to go into the details of the matter with 
the aiinistry and to report again to the Committee. This 
Sub-committee has not yet presented its Eeport. 

(S) Telephone Facilities at Eailway Goods Stations. — The 
Council of Agriculture for England had at its meeting on 
27th May, 1921, passed the following resolution ; — 

“ That in the opinion of this Council, all railway goods 
stations at which perishable produce is dispatched or 
received .should be connected with the ]mblic telephone 
forthwith.” 
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I'lie Ministry had been furnished with a list of certaic 
stations in important fruit and vegetable growing districts, 
and had vnitten to the Ministry of Transport with regard tc; 
the resolution citing the cases of the particular stations named. 
The Ministry of Transport replied that it had taken up the 
matter with the Eailway Company whose stations were named 
and that they had answnrnd that wkilst they realised that siici; 
telephones if fitted would serve a useful purpose they were noi 
essential and that the Company wnre unable to take any 
further action in the matter. 

The Committee considered that this reply wns unsatisfactory , 
and that the question w'as one of general application and not 
confined to the particular Eailw^’ay Company which had seiu 
this reply. In view of the fact that the lack of telephones 
resulted in trucks not being available when required for urgent 
transport of perishable fruit and vegetables, and that markets 
were frequently missed and other losses incurred, the value 
of wdiich wnukl many times exceed the cost of the installation 
and maintenance of telephones, the Committee considered tfiai 
some special steps should be taken. It was decided that the 
case should, in the first place, be brought by the Controller oi 
Horticulture before an early" meeting of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Transport so that its observations may be avail- 
able at the next meeting of the Agricultural Advisory Committigr . 

(4) The Provision of Land Brainage Work for Ub-' 
employed. — The Minister outlined this scheme in aid of which 
an allocation of £650,000 of the money which the Governmeni 
had decided should be spent in the relief of unemploymem, 
had been obtained for agTicultural drainage w^ork. Advances 
w’-ere to be made through Drainage Authorities and Couniy 
Agricultural Committees, on condition that ex-Service men 
mainly were employed and that at least 35 per cent, of the 
money a.dvanced be refunded to the State w"hen the wurk 
completed. The Minister had been unable to lay the matter 
before the Committee prior to the publication of the sclienie 
as the w^’-ork w’-as urgent. Some 30 schemes had already been 
initiated in various parts of the country, and as soon as they 
Avere formally approved they would commence.^ Eo iiiiiieeei'SJUT 
formalities w’ould be allow^ed to stand in the w^ay of w;ork under 
the scheme being at once started. The scheme was formaJiy 
approved by the Committee.' 

^ See aI«o p, 922. 
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(5) Eeport; of tlie Royal Commission on tlie ImporMion of 
Store Cattle.— The Minister opened a discussion upon this sub- 
ject, tliongii lie said that be would not ask the Coiiiinittee for 
their final views until they had had an opportunity of consulting 
the Minutes of Evidence which were not yet published. After 
some expression of viev^s by the members of the Committee, 
the discussion was adjourned, pending publication of the 
evidence, and in view of the special meeting of the Council of 
Agiiculture for England on 22nd November (see this Journal, 
December, 1921, p. 772). 

(6) Committee on Credit; Facilities for Farmers. — In accord- 
ance with the Eesolution passed in the following terms by the 
Council of Agriculture for England at its meeting on 
4th October, 1921 

“ That ill view of the sudden and drastic alteration made 
by the Government in their agricultural policy, they are 
hereby respectfully requested to make provision for advances 
on loan, in approved cases of working capital, to farmers 
wdio have recently purchased their holdings, on similar lines 
to those followed in the case of small-holders, and that the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee should be asked to appoint 
a Special Comiiiittee of members of this Council to consider 
WThether a sound system of credit can be devised for sub- 
mission to the Government,” 

a Preliminary Committee was set up by the Advisory Com- 
mittee to consider the personnel of the Special Committee and 
its terms of reference. This Preliminary Committee recom- 
mended that the Special Committee should consist of 
Sir Douglas Newton, Mr. E. W. Langford, Mr. John Eoberts, 
Mr. G. G. Eea, and Mr. "W. E. Smith, M.P., members of the 
Council, with the addition of Mr. E. Holland Martin, Secretary 
of the Bankers’ Clearing House, and Sir Anker Simmons, 
Auctioneer and Estate Agent, as co-opted members; and that 
its terms of reference should be : — 

'' To consider and report whether in the interests of main- 
taining production, and to promote employment on the land, 
it is desirable' to revive or to extend the scheme of providing 
short term credit for farmers which was in operation during 
the War.” 

The Preiiininary Committee stated that it had carefully con- 
sidered the scheme referred to in the suggested reference and 
was of opinion that a scheme on similar lin^es would probably 
meet the needs of the present case, and that any such scheme 
should be limited to the supply of working capital. 
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(7j Exportation of Artificial fertilisers^— It was suggested 
on belialf of the IVIinistry that the restrictions on the exporta- 
tion of artificial fertilisers, which were the result of special 
conditions created by the War, should be finalh" removed. An 
Order in Council under the Fertilisers (Temporary Control of 
Export) Act, 1920, prohibited the export of sulphate of ammonia, 
superphosphate, basic slag, and compound manures coiitainmg 
any of them, except by licence of the Board of Trade. An open 
general licence had alread}^ been issued authorising export of 
sulphate of ammonia. The position in regard to superphosphate 
and basic slag was carefully considered, and it was decided that 
the position should be reviewed again at the next meeting. 

(8) Landing of Hay and Straw from Erance. — The French 
Government had requested the British Government to 
permit once more the landing of hay and straw from 
France. The prohibition had begun in 1908 and all hay 
and straw (except that actually used as packing for merchandise, 
or manufactured straw not intended for use as fodder or litter, 
or hay and straw" permitted to be imported by licence for use 
afterwards as fodder and litter for animals) was prohibited 
unless it came from Australia, Canada, South Africa, New 
Zealand, U.S.A., Norway, Channel Islands, and the Isle of 
Man. The Committee considered the matter and agreed that 
some further enquiries should be made as to the restrictions 
which France enforced against the produce of this country. 

(9) R.S.P.C.A. proposed Bill to order the Slaughter of Horses 
Eejected as Unfit for Export. — The details of this proposal were 
considered at the meeting, and it was decided that the present 
powders of the I\Iinistiw under the Exportation of Horses Act, 
1914. were sufficient to meet the needs of the case, and that it 
be recommended that the Minister’s approval of the proposed 
Bill be withheld. 
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CONCILIATION COMMITTEES IN 

AGRICULTURE. 

The total number of Conciliation Committees whicli have 
been established under the Corn Production Acts (Eepeal) Act, 
1921, has now increased to 57 ; of these 39 have made agree- 
ments as to wages. In certain cases some of these agreements 
have temporarily lapsed, though meetings are being held with 
a view to making agreements for a further period. Details of 
the agreements in operation at the end of last month were 
published in the December issue of this Journal, and particulars 
of further agreements since arrived at are given below : — 


Arm. 


Period. 

Wages. 

Hours per loeeh. 

Esses - - Up to 31st Dec., 1921 

9d. per hour 
on weekdays. 
Is. per hour 
on Sundays. 


Hampshire 

15 

14th Jan., 1922 

36s. Od. 

48 

Lancashire : — 

Southern Area 

?? 

81st Dec., 1921 

45s. Od. 

Usual working hours. 

Northern „ - 

1? 

31st „ „ 

47s. 6d. 

75 

Eastern „ - 


31st „ „ 

50s. Od. 

60 

Leicester : — 

Melton Mowbray 

and District 

)) 

Slat „ ,, 

36s. 6d. 

50 

Middlesex : — 

South-West - 


28th Jan., 1922 

9-o-d. per hour 
on weekdays. 
Is. per hour 
on Sundays. 

50, with guaranteed 
week of 48 hours. 

N ottinghamshire 


3Ist Dec., 1921 

38s. Od. 

50 

Kutlandshire 


31st Jan., 1922 

34s. Od. 

48 

Monmouthshire - 

V 

aist Dec., 1921 

388. Od. 

48 

Cardiganshire 

n 

28th Feb., 1922 

36s. Od, 

50 

G-lamorgan 

Merioneth 

IS 

31st Dec,, 1921 

40s. Od. 

35s. Od. 

50 

50 

and 

Montgomery 


3lBt Jan., 1921 

38s, Od. 

56 


The rates in the majority of cases apply to adult male 
'Workers,” the Committees apparently relying on Clauses 11 (a) 
and ,(b) of the Act to cover the special cases of workers who 
are affected by some mental or physical disability. In a few 
areas the Committees have stipulated that the rates shall apply 
oriij to workers of fair average ability,” while in two cases 
;a further 'clause has been inserted providing that the recom- 
mended ^ rates should affect only those workers of the classes 
iBe'ntioiied “ who are regularly employed in agriculture.” 
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In the majority of instances the Committees have confined 
their recommendations to adult male workers, and have not _ so 
far dealt with the question of wages for workers under 21, 
wliich for the time being are left to be settled by mutual 
agreement between worker and employer. In the following 
areas, however, the Committees have agreed on rates for juvenile 
male workers: — Cornwall, Cumberland and Westmorland, 
Devon, Durham, Isle of Ely, Hertfordshire, Kent, Leicester— 
Bosworth Ashby, Melton Mowbray, Market Harboroiigh, 
Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, Soke of Peterborough, 
Shropshire, Somerset, Warwick, Yorkshire — North and East 
Ridings, while in the following areas rates have been agreed on 
for certain classes of female workers : — Cumberland and West- 
morland, Devon, Durham, Hertfordshire, Kent, Nottingham- 
shire, Yorkshire — East Riding. It should be mentioned that 
in several of these areas the agreements having been made for 
comparatively short periods have now lapsed. 

The principle of fixing valuations for the provision of “ allow- 
ances ” made by employers to workers as part payment of 
■wages has been adopted by certain of the Conciliation Com- 
mittees. In Wales where the “ living in ’’ practice widely 
applies the Committees seem especially to favour this course 
and have in almost every case fixed a value for board and 
lodging. A cottage valuation has also been adopted by several 
Committees. 

* m * 

It frequently happens that landowners who desire to redeem 
the tithe rentcharge charged on their properties experience con- 
.jQ , .. « siderable difficulty in ascertaining the exact 

amount of the tithe rentcharge to which 

aearcn wnarges. statutoiy parish copies of the tithe 

apportionment and map have been damaged or lost. In other 
instances the property in respect of which redemption is 
desired may extend into a number of different parishes, town- 
ships, hamlets or tithings, for each of which there is a separate 
tithe apportionment and marp, so that the landowner who 
obtains, locally, particulars of the tithe rentcharge on his pro- 
perty, may be put to the trouble and expense of searching 
documents deposited at a number of different places in the 
custody of a nnmlier of different people. 

F 2 
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With a view to assisting in sacli cases, the Ministiy 
(3, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.l) has made arrange- 
ments for supplying details of the tithe rentcharge charged on 
any property on being furnished with a p)lan, ]preferably on a 
scale Ordiiaiiee Sheet, with the existing boundaries of the 
property clearly and accurately defined thereon by an edging of 
colour. For this service a uniform search charge will be made 
amounting to 5s. if the property does not exceed 10 acres, 10s. 
if it exceeds 10 acres but does not exceed 30 acres, and a further 
5s. for every additional 30 acres or part of 30 acres, irrespective 
of whether one or more tithe apportionments and tithe maps 
may have to be consulted. For example, the cost of supplying 
details of the tithe rentcharge on 300 acres of land wall be 10s. 
plus nine times 5s., that is, .£2 15s. 

^ ^ ^ 


The Value of Whey in Feeding Pigs . — Experiments have been 
carried out recently at Eeading University College Farm to deter- 
p. _ mine the value of whey in feeding pigs, and 

^ ® it has been demonstrated that pigs fed on 

Experiments, whey and whey constituents, and having 
access to grass, will thrive to a much greater degree than those 
keiit under the usual st^^ conditions and fed on swill, etc., both 
ill regard to appearance and quality of their flesh. These experi- 
ments suggest that whey contains an insufficiency of fat-soluble 
vit amine A. to allow excess for storage in the fat, and that grass 
or green food makes up for the deficiency. 

Eesults show that young pigs fed on grass and toppings for 
a period of 84 days increased on the average 49 lb. in live weight, 
whereas similar pigs fed with whey, grass and toppings for the 
same period made an average live weight increase of 72 lb. 

These experiments tend generally to substantiate wFat has 
for a long time past been the opinion of cheesemakers through- 
outrthe country — namely, that very considerable advantage can 
be gained by the feeding of whey to pigs. 

Figs ' and the Fat-Soluhle Factor . — Another experiment at 
Eeading I'^niversity College Farm has recently been carried out 
witli the object of ascertaining the influence of the fat-soluble 
factor on the growth of pigs. Four animals were employed, 

, divided into two groups. Group 1 was placed on a diet containing 
the fat-soluble factor, and Group 2 wns kept on a diet rigorously 
restricted in that factor. The test was canied^oiit over a period 
of five months, , and further experiments are in progress. 
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19 - 22 .] 


The results so far obtained are as follows : — 

( 1 ) No definite rickets were induced in sucking pigs fed from 
birth on a diet ligorously restricted in the fat-soliible factor. 

(; 2 ) The addition of the fat-soluble factor in the form of cream, 
cod-liver oil and lucenie to a deficient diet stimulated growth 
in pigs declining in weight. 


•ir 


‘Jli 


^ -;k- 


In the House of Lords on 8rd November last, Ijord Btrachie 
raised the question of the need for crop reports, and asked what 
was the number of crop reporters, and what 
was the cost of crop reporting during the 
past financial year compared with the last 
financial year before the War. In dealing 
with the whole question the Earl of 
Aiicaster, Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, replied as follows : — 


Crop Reporting y 
and the Collection 
of Agricultural 
Statistics. 


The answer to the noble Lord’s Question asking for these particulars is 
that the number of crop reporters in the year 1913-14 was 220, and in 1920-21, 
336. The amount voted for crop reporting in the earlier year was £3,600, 
and the actual cost £3,137 ; in 1920-21 the amount voted was £36,500 and 
the actual cost was £34,117. The increase in the cost since 1913-14 was 
mainly due to the fact that in the earlier period the Annual A grieultiiral 
Returns were collected by the Customs and Excise. The actual cost of the 
work to the Customs and Excise in 1913-14 is not known. It was all taken 
as a block Vote, and the only information we can give on that point is that 
about thirty years earlier the annual cost was estimated at £11,800 ; but since 
1890 no special provision has been made in the Vote for the work done by the 
Customs or Inland Revenue under this head, as it has been lumped in with 
other services. There has been, however, no material change in the character 
of the work between 1913-14 and 1920-21, and altliough it is probable that it 
is more efficiently dune under the present system, it may be taken as certain 
that the collection of the Annual Returns is nut more costly than if they were 
still being collected by the Customs. 

The transfer from the Customs was made in consequence of the increased 
•duties placed upon that Department in other directions, and was authorised by 
the Treasury in 1919, the work relating to these Annual Returns being under™ 
taken from that time by part time officers of the Ministry, known as crop 
reporters. That is to say, crop reporters, after that time, had to furnish the 
Annual Agricultural Returns which, up to that time, bad been furnished by 
the Customs. These officers, who received in the aggregate £3,600 in 1913-14 
and £5,325 in 1915-16, when other duties were east upon them, were con- 
sidered to be underpaid. I think they were complaining that they did not 
receive enough money, and when this additional work was placed upon them, 
their remuneration was increased, partly in respect of the new work, and 
partly in respect of their previous duties. 
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These persons who, as I have said, number 336, are usually land agents, 
land valuers, or other persons possessing a knowledge of agriculture in the 
districts with which they deal. They are paid by fees averaging about £100 
per annum, but varying according to the size of the district allotted to them. 
When the heavy work previously done by the Customs was taken over in 1919, 
it was considered that this work could only be done efliciently h}’* creating 
smaller districts than those which liad hitherto been used for the Ministry’s 
crop reporting ; hence the number of reporters was increased from 220 to 336. 
The work consists of : — (a) The collection annually of a Return of the area under 
crops and the number of live stock on holdings of more than one acre ; (h) the 
estimation of the production of the principal crops ; and (c) the supply to the 
Ministry of a monthly report on the condition of crops and agricultural 
conditions generally. In addition the crop reporters supply special informa- 
tion as recpiired. 

The value of these Returns cannot be questioned. They are the basis of 
all discussions on agricultural policy, and afford the only real measure of the 
dimensions of tlie industry, the changes in cultivation, the number of live 
stock, tiie yield of crops, and other questions of primary importance from an 
economic point of view. I may* say that this question has been carefully gone 
into by tlie Ministry, and I think it is very doubtful indeed if any possible 
economy can be made in this direction, if the information that is no^v obtained 
is still desired. Of course, it is a ciuestion of policy, and perhaps a very” 
proper question for the Agricultural Council, or some body like that, to state 
whether these Returns and crop reports need be so full. There is now, as the 
noble Lord knows, a monthly crop report, but I may^ say” that the Department 
have examined it veiw closely, and that it is certainly the general opinion of 
the l)iliiustry that these reports should be as full and tfie statistics as careful 
and as well-informed as they’ now are. I am afraid it is very douluf ni indeed, 
in fact impos>iblc, that the ex}>enditnre upoEi tbein can be cut down to anyr 
large extent. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

LIVE STOCK IN AEGENTINA— DAIRY PRODUCE 
IN CANADA. 


The anHiiai Live Stock Exhibition organised by the Argentine 
Rural Society took place at Buenos Aires in September. As in 
j . Qf t previous years, the awards were made by 
specially invited from the United 
. 2 . . Kingdom. 

m rgemma. Shorthorns were again the chief feature 
of the Exhibition both in the high standard of the exhibits and 


in the number of entries. The Hereford classes, wiiich have 
done so much towards the success of the cattle-raising industry 
in the Argentine, were well represented. A distinctive feature 
was the display of Aberdeen- Angus cattle, which received much 
favourable comment: the growth of this breed in Argentina 
during the past few years has been remarkable both in numbers 
and in quality. In view of the great advance which the dairying 
industry is making in the Argentine, considerably more interest 
wurs shown at this year's Exhibition in dairy cattle. 

There were some exceptionally good specimens of the various 
breeds of sheep and pigs. Although the expansion of the motor 
industry has been detrimental to horse-raising generally, some 
good specimens of the Shire and Clydesdale classes w’ere exhi- 
bited. The French breeds were w^eil represented, as also were 
Hackneys and other light breeds, but the reduction in entries 
reflects the diminished interest in carriage horses. 

Tlie sales of exhibits were disappointing to exhibitors on 
account of the knv prices realised, wRieh vcere 40 per cent, below 
those of last year’s Exhibition. This fall in prices is attributed 
to unfavourable conditions in the Argentine; there has been a 
serious drought, resulting in a scarcity of pasture and a general 
fall in the prices of cattle. 

In opening the Exhibition the Argentine Minister of Agricul- 
ture referred to the effects of the War on the stock-breeding 
industry, and emphasised the futility of expecting to maintain 
in times of peace the inflated prices wdiich ruled during the War. 
He maintained that future prosperity lay in high quality, and 
urged the value of good selection in the purchase of breeding 


stock. 
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The importance of grading dairy produce for sale has for some 
time been clearly realised in Canada, where a system of grading 
_ has been carried out under both Federal 

„ « ^ and Provincial authorities, as well as by 

^ in Can other bodies, both official and unoffieial. The 

object of this gTading has in some eases been 
luairily educationah while in others the aim has been purely 
commercial, but the system hitherto has been conducted on a 
voiiiiitary basis and has had no legislative authority behind it. 

During the 1920 session of the Canadian Parliament, a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Government to establish a grading system 
was introduced into their House of Commons. The unanimous 
support of the members was accorded, and the Minister of Agri- 
culture, in accepting the principle of the resolution, said that he 
would be prepared to carry out a scheme of grading for dairy 
produce as soon as the producers were ready for the introduction 
of such a system. 

It would appear that the dairy producers must have afforded 
speedy evidence of their desire for Government action in this 
matter, for an Act, “ to regulate the grading of daii^ produce/* 
cited as the Dairy Produce Act, was passed by the Canadian 
Legislature on 4th June, 1921. The Act empowers the Governor 
in Council to make regulations for the gi*ading of dairy produce 
intended for export, the articles enumerated being “ butter, 
cheese and other food products mamifaetiired from milk.*' It 
also provides for the appointment of official graders, and for the 
establishment of standards, definitions, grades and grading stores 
for dairy produce and the imposition of fees for the grading. The 
gi'tiders are to be empowered to issue certificates as to the (piality 
and ]3roper classification of any dairv produce which they have 
examined for the purpose. Pines of from 50 to 200 dollars, or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 8 months, may be imposed 
for contraventions of the regulations issued under the Act. 

The value of the Act in promoting the standardisation of 
Canadian dairy produce intended for export and in discouraging 
the production of an inferior article can hardly be over-estimated, 
and it would be well if the importance of this progressive step 
could be dearly brought home to every British dairy farmer. 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS, 1921. 

PRODUCE OF POTATO AND ROOT CROPS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

Freliminaky Statement showing the Estimated Total Produce and Yield per 
Acre of the Potato and Root Crops in England and Wales in the 
Year 1921, with Comparisons for 1920, and the Average Yield per Acre of 
the Ten Years 1911-1920. 



Crops. 

Estimated 

Total Prodace. 

j 

Acreage. 

Average 
Estimated 
Yield per 
Acre. 

Average 
of tlie 
Ten 
Years 
1911-20. 



1921. 

1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

ENGLAND ( 
AND 9 
WALES. \ 

Potatoes 
Turnips and ( 
Swedes ) 

Mangold 

Tons. 

2.958.000 

6.611.000 
6.284,000 

2'ons. 

3.151.000 
14,193,000 

7.307.000 

Ai^res. . 

557,800 
893,423 ' 
373,722 

.Uvv.?. 
544,6 15 

988,451 

384,278 

To/iJi. 

5-3 

7-4 

16-8 

5-8 

14 '-I 

j9-t* 

2^0 ns. 

6T 

12-4 

18-7 

Bnulasii. < 

1 

I Potatoes 
Tumi|)s and ^ 
Swedes . . ) 

2,812.000 

5.982,000 

3,053,000 
IS, 84,000 

531.648 

813.428 

516,933 

932,829 

5‘3 

7T 

5*9 

14*5 

6'2 

12-3 

{ 

2Vlangol(i 

6.110,000 1 

; 7,160,000 

363,366 ’ 

373,099 

16*8 

19*2 

18*7 

Wales. i 

i P(.itatoes 

1 Tarnips and \ 

‘ Swedes .. j 
Mangold 

146.000 ' 

629.000 

98.000 

709,000 

26.162 ; 
49,995 i 

27,68*2 

55.622 

5-6 

12’6 

3*5 

12-8 

5-4 

14-5 

( 

174,000 

141,000 

10,356 ! 

10,579 

16-8 

13-S 

17-1 


Potatoes were planted in good time and under favourable conditions, but 
in many parts of the country the young plants were damaged by late 
frosts, which occurred even as late as June in some parts, and were especially 
severe in the Cambridgeshire district, where the crops never recovered from the 
damage thus inllicted. The prolonged drought also checked gi'owth and the 
yields on light land were very poor. Sprouting became very prevalent during 
August. The total production in England and Wales is estimated at 

2.958.000 tons, which is some 200,000 tons less than in 1920, but nearly 

230.000 tons greater than in 1910. The comparatively large production, which 
is greater than in any year previous to 1917, is due to the increased area under 
crop, as the yield per acre — 5*3 tons — is about 16 cwt. per acre under average, 
and 10 cwt. per acre less than the pour crop of last year. Smaller yields 
per acre have been recorded three times only in the last 35 years. The 
reduction in yield per acre was most marked in the eastern counties, several 
counties averaging less than 3 tons per acre. The yields were under average 
in nearly all parts of England, though over average in most counties in Wales. 
The yield is estimated at 6 tons per acre in Lincolnshire and over 7 tons per 
acre in Lancashire. 

It has proved very difficult this year to estimate the yields of turnips and 
swedes, as large but unknown areas of land returned as being intended for 
sowing with these crops were not sown at all owing to the drought, or were 
sown very late, with the result that the plants have made very little growth, 
and the yield of roots is consequently very doubtful. In addition, large 
areas which were sown failed entirely and were ploughed up. Many crops 
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v;ii 2 eh ^rere >.ovyi} earij and promised fairly satisfactory yields were severely 
attacked by iaiidevy and the roots are consequently of" '.little use. The 
estimates of the tnrrJp and swede crop are, therefore, much iesAreliahle than 
usiiaL Tiie }'ield per acre is estimated at 7*4 tons, which is under 

average, nud the smallest yield on record. Crops are very light^-i^ the 
easieiT], senth-e-astern, and midland counties, but in the south-west, iir^*^tjie 
iiijrtli, ai!fl in Wales yields are not so bad, though still well under a%"erage>.^ 
The only countic^s in which the yields are better than usual are Cumberland 
and WVstmorliiDd, w'here 18 tons a.iul 17 tons respectively Lave becti obtained. 
T!ie lor;J production is estin^ated at b.dOO.OOn* tons, which is 7,600,000 tons 
less tliaii last year, and 5,700.000 tons below the average of the 10 years. 

3i[}ii;g’*dds did better than turnips and swedes, but tlsese were checked in 
growth ly tlio droug'ht, and the roots are generally smaller than usual. Early 
sown crops were a faii'ly satisfactory plant, but the later sown germinated 
uiicoo^iily and were generally thin and pateliy. The total production is 
estiimiied at 6.280.000 tons, e.r about l.OOO.OOO tons less than in 1920, but 
only ]0,<;U0 tons less tlnui in 1919. The yield per acre — 16*8 tons — is nearly 
2 tons below average, but nearly a ton grcalcr than in 1919. Yields were 
very light in the eastern and soutli-eastern ta.mnties, bait most cd’ the uortheru 
counties obtained crops vcLich were j-ather better thnn iisjial, wdule in thc^ 
midlands yields -were only about 1 ton pei- acre below average. 

The very small quantity of r<.>ols grown, coujbined witii tlie very light 
hay crops, makes the outlook for the winter feeding of stock far from 
promising, though the position is more favourable in the north and west 
(iTieliiding Wales) than in other parts of the country. 


Foot-a^nd-Moiith-Disease. — Krnt : The exist enee of Foot-and- 
Bisease on premises at Under River, near Sevenoaks, was confirmed 
on 24tli November in seventeen heifers. These animals together with 109 
breeding ewes, with which they had been pastured, were slaiigiiiered. This 
outbreak followed an interval of tliree-and-a-half months during which 
Great Britain iiad been free from the disease. Tliere has been no further 
development either in Kent or any other part ot Great Britain. 

The usual restrictions w^ere imposed on 24th N(.>vember over an area of 
15 miles radius from the infected premises, but the satisfactory position has 
permiited a considerable modification of these restrictions. It is anticipated 
that the remaining general restrictions v.^lli l-.e entirely -withdrawn by tlie end 
of 1921, if tlie present position is unchanged. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. — Since the date of the list 
gir'en on page 857 of the December issue of tlie Journal the following leaflets 
have been revised r — 

Ko. 111. — Co-operative Selling of Eggs. 

„ 249. — -'■'^Coueli” or “ Twitch.’' 

,, B3L — The Canning of Fruit and Vegetables. 

,, 344. — Compound Manures. 

Withilraivii leaflets reissued : — 

F.P. 41.^ — The Making of Fruit Pulp, now Leaflet 3^0, 

* See this Journal for Novembei', 1921, p. 725. 
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QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Imported Eggs. — Mr. Pretyman aske-d the MinivSter of Agricuiture 
whether he will take steps, and if necessary, introduce legislation, to cause 
foreign imported eggs to be stamped with tlie name of the couritr}" of origin, 
and so prevent the injuiy now suffered by both producers and consumers in 
this country where imported eggs are sold as new-laid British ? 

Major Barnston (Comptroller of the Household) : I have l)een asked to 
repty. I understand that the Board of Trade proposes t<.» introdiice legislation 
to give eifect to the principal recommendations contained in the report of the 
Merchandise Marks Committee (Cd. 760 of 1920) with regard to the marking 
of foreign goods, -which include eggs. (Isoveinher 2, 1921.) 

Ecclesiastical Tithe Bent-charge (Bates) Act.— Mr. Pi-etyman 
asked the Minister of Agriculture whether the present interpretation of tlie 
Ecclesiastical Tithe Eent-charge (Rates) Act, that, where an incumbent holds 
two or more benelices in plurality each benehce must he treated as separate 
for the purposes of the Act, is in accordance with the intentions of the 
Government in framing the Act ; and. if not, will he introduce a short 
amending Bill eaj-ly next session to rectify the error V 

!Majur Barnston : I am advised that the interpretation of Section 1 (2) of 
the Act. as indicated in the cpiestion, alrhougli correct, does not represent 
the intention of the Govermnent wlien framing the Act, and the question 
of tlie practicability of submitting to tlie House an amendment of tl'c Act 
is under consideratiorn (Xovem])er 2, 1921.) 

Sumiiier Time. — Lieut.-Colonel Pownall (by private notice) asketl the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department whether any agreement lias yet 
been come to with the French Government for making the period of summer 
time commence and terminate on the same date in the two countries? 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Shortt) : A 
Conference has recently been held with representatives of the French and 
Belgian Go\'ernments, and an agreement wnis reached that the summer time 
period should commence on the night of the last Saturday in March, or the 
last Saturday hut one in March when the last Saturcla}’ is the day preceding 
Easter Day, and end on the night of the first Saturday in October. The 
Government ha.ve carefully considered this proposal, and in view of the serious 
inconvenience at present caused by the ditfcrence between the three countries 
in the dates of commencing and ending summer time, they have approved the 
proposal, which corresponds very nearly to the dates wiiich have been fixed in 
this coiuitry, and have informed the French Government that they are prepared 
to submit to Pailiament legislation to give eifect to it. It is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a Bill for this purpose early next Session. I 
should add that the summer time period in France at px*esent commences on 
16th March and ends on 25th October, so that the French Governnient have 
made very large concessions in their d.esire to meet us. (December 15, 1921.) 

Unfit Horses (Export).— In reply to a question by Mr. A. Herbert 
regarding the export of horses, Sir Arthur G-. Boscawen (Minister of 
Agriculture) stated\hat the Ministiw’s policy is, in substance, so to administer 
the Exportation of Horses Acts ’as to ensure that worn-out or decrepit horses, 
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namely, Ijorses imiit i.'or work, shall under no circuinstaiiees be passed for 
sliipnieiit, and that every practicable step shall be taken to secure the comfort 
of all ariiriiiils during the passage. For this purpose a very high standard of 
iitiiess to travel and to work is insisted upon, and a great iniprovenieiit has 
been effected in the fittings of the vessels used for the trade. I understand 
that maltreatment of horses is already punishalde u ruler French and Belgian 
law, which I have no doubt the authorities do their best to enforce. 
(November 7, 1921.) 

Potatoes from G-ermany. — In reply to a r[uestion by Lord Bledisloe 
regarding a rumour which, he said, was current in all our chief potato-gru\virig 
districts, that large rpuintities of potatoes raised in Germain' aiv; l}eing 
imported, or are about to be imported, into this country through various 
neutral count ricvS, the Earl of Ancaster stated that the importation of potatoes 
from the Netlierlands and other countries adjacent to Germany in tlie present 
year is rpiite ruuma!. ami gives no ground for suspicion that iictitioiis 
re -consign merit of Gerniiiii potatoes fi'om an intermediate country is being 
attempted. There is a payment of 2G pei* cent, under the German llepuratioii 
(Recovery) Act, and I understand that the Customs officers have standing 
instructions to watch importations which might cause suspicion to arise that 
endeavours are being made to avoid, by fictitious re-eonsignment from an 
intermediate country, the prayment of this 26 per cent. 

Under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 33? per cent, is charged in 
certain cases. The first part of that Act does nut apply to potatoes ; neither 
does Part 11. From enquiries which have been made by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. I understand that the trade in Contineutal potatoes is had. In 
the few eases vrhere trade is being done the quality is moderate. The 
Ministry is satisfied that the quantities which are being imported are not 
an important factor in detenniiiing tlie price of heune-grown potatoes. 
(November 8. 1921.) 

Eome-Growii Siig'ar, Ibimited. — Licut.-Colouel Willey asked the 
^Minister of Agriculture if the Gtjverniiient have a mmiinee on the board ui’ 
Iliiiiie-growu Sugar. Limited ; wlietlier the price now being oircred for next 
year’s beet is believed to he siiltstaritially below cost of |)r(jducrion unless 
wages arc fnitlier siihstaiitially reduced ; and if, in view ol‘ the large amount 
of einpsuymeiit atfordedi !>y this industry, he is cousideiiug the removal of 
Excuse on liMine-gTirwii sugar V 

Si]' Arthur tl. Bo.seawen; The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affiriDutive. At the prevailing rates for wages and transport it is possible 
that the proposed iniiiimuiu guaranteed price for next year’s beet Is Ixdow the 
present cost cf produetiun, but in addition to benefiting b}' any decrease in 
costs of production, tlie farmer will share equally with the company in any 
profits derived from an increase of sugar content above 26 per cent, and of 
sugar price above £43 per ton duty paid. As regards the lUfSt part of the 
question, lionie-grown sugar is already-" receiving favourable treatment, the. 
Standard Excise duty being I9s. 5-ld. per ewt, as compared with 25s. 8d. on 
foreign sugar and 21s. 44d. on colonial sugar. (November 10, 1921). 
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An Abstract of the Leg’islation in force in the British Empire^ 
dealing with Plant Pests and Diseases up to the year 1920.— 
(A Marguerite Ealfs, B,A. London : Imperial Bureau of Entomology, 1921.) 
As indicated by the title, this is a brief summary of the various orders 
respecting- fungus diseases and insect pests, chieiiy in relation to their importa- 
tion into the various countries with which it deals. It should prove of value 
not only to the student of economic entomology and plant pathology, but also 
to the exporter of plants who has hitherto had to rely largely on the information 
contained in the post office guide, the original orders not being generally 
available in this country. In some cases particulars are given of the measures 
in operation for dealing with pests already established. In the case of England 
and Wales, however, the silver leaf, wart disease, onion smut and American 
gooseberry mildew orders have been dismissed very briefly. Owing to the 
frequent changes in phytopathological legislation, the abstract is soon likely 
to become out of date, and it is hoped that timely^ revision may be found 
possible — as a compendium of this kind should fill an undoubted need. If 
arrangements could be made to include also abstracts of the legislation of 
foreign countries as well as those within the British Empire, the publication 
would be even more valuable, and its appearance annually would be fully 
justifled. 

Report on a Simple Steam Sterilizer.— (W. A. Hoy and B. 
Stenbuuse Williams. London : Dairy Supply Co., Ltd.) From tests made 
recently at the National Institute for Eesearch in Dairying, University College, 
Beading, of a simple steam sterilizer designed for use on dairy farms where 
no other source of steam is available, it appears that if effective sterilization 
is to be obtained within a reasonable time, it must be carried out under certain 
fixed conditions, namely — 

(1) The source of heat must be such that steam at 210®F issues from the 

outlet pipe within a limited time. In these experiments, in which 
the largest vessel to be steamed was a 17-galion milk churn, 
satisfactory results were not obtained until the source of heat, when 
applied to cue gallon of water at 60^F., was suflicieiitly great to 
produce steam at 210^F. at the outlet pipe witiiin ten minutes of 
its lirst application. 

(2) The source of heat must maintain its intensity throughout the steaiiiiog. 

(3) All milk utensils, including milk churns, should be covered while 

being steamed. 

(4) The steaming should be carried out in a place free from draughts. 

(5) An accurate thermometer is essential. ^ 

The initial temperature of the room does not appear to aliect the operation 
appreciably. Successful results w" ere obtained when the tempierature of the 
room and of the utensils was as lo^v as 40'’F. before sieaming commenced. 

Conditions conducive to ineffective steaming. — (1) The experiments 
showed that wdiere an uncovered churn was being steamed aiid the windows 
were opened, a fall in the recorded temperatures took place which w^as- 
further accentuated by the draught caused. 

(2) It was showui that efficient steaming, wuthin a reasonable time, 
was dependent on steam in sufficient volume and at a sufficiently high 
temperature being produced within a time limit. 

The apparatus used in the experiments referred to in the report consisted 
of an ordinary boiling pan (-with steam jet) heated by means of tw'o No. 1 
^^Frimiis” Stoves, B oarer Pattern. 
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Agriculture, G-eneral and Miseellaueous. 

Agriculture as a Business, L. Smith Gordon. (Better Business, Nov., 

1920. ) [334(04); 338.1.] 

Tile Agriculture Act, 1920, G. B. Marshall. (Jour. Barmers’ Club, April, 

1921. ) [347(e}.] 

Intensive Cultivation, Prof. F. Keehle. (Eept. Brit. Assoc., 1920, 
Sect. M.) [63.191.] 

How Explosives belp to develop Waste Land, A. W. Wilson. (Agr. 

Eng., Vol. 2, No. 6, 1921.) [63.12; 63.196.] 

Eorecasting the Crops from the Weather, R. H. Hooker. (Quart. Jour. 
Roy. Meteor. Soc., YoL xlvii., No. 198, April, 1921.) 

[A review of the subject of correlation of weather and crops with refer- 
ences.] [551.5.] 

The Weather and Cyclical Fluctuations, W. W. Bryant. (Econ. Jour., 
March, 1921.) [551.6.] 

Hosten af Roefro i 1920 og Roefrohandelen i Yinteren 1920-1921, 
E. Lindhard and J. C. Lunden. (Tidsskrift for Planteavi, 27 Binds, 
5 Haefte, 1931.) [63.1951; 63.198.] 

Les Micro-organismes du Sol dans leurs rapports avec la Croissance des 
Plantes : Position actuelle du Probl^me, E, J. Russell. (Ann. Sci. 
Agron., 38, No. 2, 1921.) [63.115.] 

The Nature of Soil Acidity with regard to its Quantitative Determination, 
W. H. Macintire. (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., Yol. 13, No. 4, 1921.) 
[63.113.] 

A Contribution to the Investigation into the Results of Partial Steriliea- 
tion of the Soil by Heat, Viscount Elveden. (Jour. Agr. Sci., Vol. xi, 
Pt. 2, 1921.) [63,115.] 

Effect of Soil Temperature upon the Development of Nodules on the Roots 
of Certain Legumes, F. R. Jones and W. B. Tisdale. (Jour. Agr. Res., 
Yol. 22, No. 1, 1921.) [63.32 ; 576.83.1 
Relation of Potassium to Growth in Plants, T. 0. Smith and 0. Butler. 

(Ann. Bot., Yol. sxxv, No. 138, April, 1921.) [63.161.] 

The Influence of Fertilisers containing Borax on the Yield of Potatoes 
and Corn — Season 1920, A. W. Blair and B. E. Broion. (Soil Science, 
Yol. xi, No. 5, 1921.) [63.161.] 

The Effect of Organic Nitrogenous Compounds on the Nitrate-Foi*ming 
Organism, E. B. Fred and 1. Davenport. (Soil Science, Vol. xi, No. 5, 
1921.) [576.83.] 

EiubM de CO-» coimne Engrais atmospherique, B. GerigheUi. (Ann. Sci. 
Agron., 38, No. 2, 1921.) [63.168.] 

Increasing the Efficiency of Crude Calcium Gyanamide, M. Popp. (Deuts. 
Landw. '"Presse , 1920, p. 617 and Bied. Zentr., 50 (1921), pp. 216-220.) 
[63.167.] 

Uber die Ddngewirkung der Kohlenstiure, .4. Gehmig. (Fuhl. Landw. 

Ztg., Jahrg, 70, Heft 7/8, 1921.) [63.168.] 

Experiments "with Eadip ” Manure. The Effect of Goaldust on Crops. 
[A fertiliser composed of phosphate, burnt lime and coaldust, and 
claimed to be radio-active.l tN.Z. Jour. Agric., Yol. xxii, No. 3. 1921, 
p, 162.) [63.169.] 

P’inely Ground Raw Phosphate — Notes and Opinions on its use in Agri- 
culture. A. F. Ellis. (N.Z. Jour, of Agric., Yol. xxii, No, 6, 1921.) 
[63.1672.] 

The Phosphate Industry, IF. Packard. Part I. — Sources of Supply of 
Mineral Phosphate. Part II. — Superphosphates. (Jour, Scxj. Cliem. 
Ind., Yol. 40 (1921), No. 15, p. 288; No. 16, p. 304.) [63.1672.] 
i. The Comparative Effects of Various Forms of Lime on the Nitrogen 
Content of the Soil, €. A. Mooers and IF. H. Macintire. ii. The Value 
ot Liming in a Crop Rotation vsdth and without Le,gurDes, J. G. Lipnian, 
iii. Liming as related to Farm Practice, F. D. Gcrdner. (Jour. Am. 
Scxj. Agron., Yol. 13, No. 5, May, 1921.) [63.15.] 

A Comparison of Magnesian and Nonmagnesian Limestones, A. IF. Blair. 
fJour. Am. Soc. Agron., Yol. 13, No. 5, May, 1921.) [63.168.] 
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Potash from Kelp, J, W, Turrentine and P. S, Shoajj. (Jour. Ind. & Eng. 
Chemi., VoL 11 (1919), p. 864; VoL 12 (1920), pp. 682 & 786; VoL 13 
a921), p. 605.) [63J6o; 668.6. J 

Pie Pungung der W'iesen nach den Ergebnissen von 4-14 jahrigeri 
Versuchen, Prof. Dr. Paul Wagner. (Arb. der Dents. Landw. GeseliB., 
Heft 308, 1921.) [63.16(04).] 

The Evolution of Topographical and Geological Maps, T. Sheppard. 

(Kept. Brit. Assoc., 1920, p. 391.) [52; 55 : 912.] 

Colloid Problems in Bread-Making, R. Whyynper. (Kept. Brit. Assoc., 

1920, Appendix, p. 61.) [664.6.] 

Establishment of Bural Agricultural Communal Libraries in Erance. 

(Gompt. Bend. Acad. Agr., No. 24, 1921.) [371.] 

Sur I’Agriculture polonaise, M. Jean DyhowsM. (Compt. Bend. Acad. 
Agr., No. 24, 1921.) [63(4).] 

Plant Breeding, T. Anderson. (Trans, H. & A. Soc. of Soot., A^'ol. sxxiii, 

1921. ) [575.4.] 

The Influence of Atmospheric Variations on the Weight of Bagged Wheat 
(with graphs), F. B. Guthrie^ G. TE. Norris and J. G. Ward. (N.S.W. 
Agric. Gaz., Vol. 32, Part 3, Mch., 1921.) [63.311(04).] 

Field Crops. 

Boot Development in Barley and Wheat under Different Conditions of 
Growth, W. E. Brenchley and V. G. Jackson. (Ann. Bot., Vol. 35, 
No, 140, Oct., 1921.) [63.311(04); 63.313-0 
The Development of the Flower and Grain of Barley, W. E. Brenchley. 

(Jour. Inst. Brewing, Vol. 26, pp. 615-632.) [63.31^0 
A Comparative Study of the Composition of the Sunflower and Com 
Plants at Different Stages of Growth, R. H. Shaw and P. A. Wright. 
(Jour. Agric. Ees., Vol. xx, No. 10, 1921.) [63.33(d); 612.394.] 
Netties as a Forage Crop, W. E. Brenchley. (Modern Farming, May, 
1921.) [63.33 (d).] 

Spartina Problems, Prof. F. IF. Oliver. (Ann. App. Biol., Vol. vii, 
Nm 1, 1920.) [58.2; 63.33(d).] 

Biologie Vegetale. — Sur le pollen du Lin et la deg4nerescence des 
varietes cultivees pour la fibre, M. L. Blaringhem. (Compt. Bend. Acad. 
Sciences, Tome 172, No. 25, 1921, p. 1603.) [63.34111.] 

Tobacco Growing in Ireland : The Experiments in 1920 (with a list of 
previous articles), G. N. Keller. (Jour. Dept. Agr. &c., Ireland, 
Vol. xxi, No. 2, 1921, p. 200.) [63.3461(04).] 

Essais de sorgho et mais k sucre en vue de la production de Palcool 
indiistriel effectuds dans ies Pyrenees- Orient ales en 1917, J. Ruby. 
(Ann. Sc. Agron., 37th year, No. 2, May-July, 1920.) [63.349.] 

The Institute of Brewing Besearch Scheme. — Beport I. — Breeding of New 
Varieties of Hops at Wye, Manorial Experiments, &g. (Jour. Inst. 
Brewing, July, 1921.) [63.3451.] 

The Industrial Utilisation of the Potato, A. E. Harris. (Jour. Boy. Agr. 

Soc. Eng., Vol. 81, 1920.) [63.344; 63.512(04).] 

Die Bewertung von Kartoft’elsorten nach ihrer Widerstandstraft gegen 
Krankheiten, H. W. WoUeyiweher. (Deuts. Landw. Presse, Jahr. 47, 
Nr.83, 1921, p. 569.) [63.512(04).] 

Fruit Growing. 

The “ Bunning Off ” of Black Currants, R. G. Hatton. (Jour. Pomology, 
Vol. ii, No. 3, 1921.) [63.41(c).] 

Boot Development in Newly Planted Trees, B. T. P. Barker. (Agr. and 
Hort. Bes. Sta., Long Ashton. Ann. Eept., 1920.) [63.41(04).] 

Plant Diseases. 

The Sources of Infection of Potato Tubers with the Blight Fungus, 
Phyiophthora infestans. Paul A. Murphy. (Sc. Proc., Boy. Dublin Soc., 
Vol. 16 fN.S.),'No. 29, Aug.. 1921.) '[63.24.] 

Award of the Boyle Medal to Geo. H. Pethybridge, B.Sc., Ph.D. (with 
a brief report of Ms investigations of potato blight — Phytophthora 
infestans — and other work, and a list of papers published by him.) (Sci. 
Proc. Boy. Bub. Soc., Vol. xvi (N.S.), No. 20, 1921.) [63.24.] 

Lightning Injury to Potato and Cabbage, G. R. Orton. (Phytopathology, 
Vol. xi, No. 2, Feb., 1921.) [63.21.] 
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JUejii'roil, Nefc-Necrasis, a.nd Spindling- Sprout of the Irish Potato, 

E. S. Schultz and D. Folsom (Jour. Agric. Res., Vol. xxi, No. 1, 

EMI.) [63.24-33-] _ _ 

Pests and Diseases of Barley and Malt. Part I — Injurious Insects, 

F. A. Mason. (Jour. Inst. Brewing, July, 1921, j [63.27-31; 63.27-34.] 
Genetics of Rust Resistance in Crosses of Varieties of Tfiticum vulgare 

with Varieties of T. durum and T. Dicoccum^ H. K. Hayes, J,H. Parker 
and C. Kurtziceil. (Jour. Agric. Res., AVI. xix,^>To. 11, 1920.) [575.1.] 

Biological Studies of Aphis liimncus L., J. Davidson. (Sc. Proc., Roy. 

Dublin Soc., AVI. 16 (N.S.), No. 25, Aug. 1921.) [63.27.] 

The AVoolly Aphid of the Apple and Elm (FJriosoma lanigera, Haiismann), 
Part II. — Treatment. F. F. Theobald. (Jour. Pomologv, Vol. ii, No. 3, 
1921.) [63.27.] 

A Traiisiuissible Alosaic Disease of Lettuce, I. G. Jaqger. (Jour. Agric. 

Res., Vol. XX, No. 10, 1921.) [63.24-51.] 

On the Occurrence in Britain of the Ascigerous Stage of a “ Brown Rot ” 
Fungus (Sohlerotinia), H. Wormald. (Ann, Bot., Jan. 1921.) [63.24-.] 

Dry Rot, J. C. JuU. (Jour. Surveyors’ Inst,, A^ol. i, Pt. 5, Nov., 1921.) 
f 63.24.] 

A Dry Rot Canker of Sugar Beets, B. L. Richards. (Jour. Agr. Res., 
AVI 22, No. 1, 1921.) [63.24-34.] 

Pritfang von Pflanzeiischukmitteln im Jahre 1920, Dr. E. Riehni. (Mitt. 

BioL^Reich. fiir Land-u Forst., Heft 20, 1921.) [63.295.] 

The Present Status of Lime- Sulphur Solution vs. Dry Materials, 

G. P. Gray. (Calif. Dept, of Agr. Monthly Bull., AVI. s, No. 5-6, 

1921, pp. 1^-182.) [63.295.] 

“ Brown] ug ” and “ Stem-Break ” Disease of Cultivated Flax (Linum 
Usitatissnnuni), caused by Polyspora Lini, H. A. Lajferty. (Sc. Proc., 
Roy. Dublin Soc., AVI. 16 (N.S.), No, 22 Aug., 1921.) [63.24.] 

Investigations in Flax Diseases, Gr. H. Pethyhndge, H. A. Lajferty and 
J. G. Rhynekart. (Jour. Dept. Agr., &c., Ireland, Vol. 20, No. 3, 
1920, and AVI, xxi, No. 2, 1921.) [63.24-34; 63.27-34.] 

Live Stock. 

The Application of the Food-Unit Method to the Fattening of Cattle, 
James Wilson. (Sci. Proc. Roy. Dub. Soc., AVI. xvi (N.S.), No. 3, 

1920. ) [63.625.] 

Sunflower Silage Digestion Experiment with Cattle and Sheep, 
E. E. Nekliq, R. S. Snyder and C. IF. Hickman. (Jour. Agric. Res., 
AVI. XX, No. 11, 1921.) [612.394; 63.604(a).] 

A Mendelian Experiment with Aberdeen Angus and AA^est Highland 
Cattle, J. A. S. Watson. (Jour. Genet., AVI. xi, No. 1, April, 1921.) 
[575.1.] 

Effect of Ration on the Development of Pigs, C. 0. Swanson. (Jour. 

Agric. Res.. AVI. xxi. No. 5, 1921.) [63.645.] 

The" Composition of the Rhizomes of Bracken and its A^ariations, 
J, Hendrick. <Rov. Bot. Gard., Kew, Bull. Misc. Inform., No. 4, 

1921. ) [6S.604(a}.j 

Untersuehuiigen uber den Futterwert des nach verschiedenen Verfahren 
aiifgeschlossen Strobes : — H. — ^Aufsclilusz des Strobes durch Atzkalk rnit 
und ohue Dnick; III. — Aufschlusz des Strobes mit Soda. F. Honcamp 
and F. Baumann. (Landw. AVrs.-Stat.. Bd. 98, Hft. 1/2.) [63.604(a).] 

Dairying. 

Notes on Breeding for Increase of Milk in Dairy Cattle (with 8 Pedigreo 
Charts), E. Robertson. (Jour. Genet., AVI. xi, No. 1, 1921.) [575.4.] 

Red Poll Cattle. The Alilk Side of a Dual Breed. (Jour. Brit, Dairy 
Farmers’ Assoc., AVI. 33, 1921.) [63.711(04).] 

The Use of Cotton-seed Aleai to Increase the Percentage of Fat in 
Alilk (with references to piildications on Feeding Trials with Cows), 
.-1. C. McCandlish. (Jour. Dairy Science, AVI. 4, No. 4, 1921. pp. 310- 
^333.) [fi3.711(a).] 

The Effect of Cotton-seed Meal upon the Growdh and Reproduction of 
Cows, S, Combs and J?, S. Curtis. (Jour. Dairy Science, AVI. 4, No. 4, 
1921. pp.^ 334-341.) [63.711 (04).] 

Die du^miach-physikalische Beschaffenheit der Milc^i^ ihr Nachweis und 
il:ir Einfioss aiif die Easefabrikatiou mit besonderer Beriicksiclitigung 
der Labgermiiung zu Grunde liegenden AVrhaltnisse, Dr. G. Koestler. 
fLandw. Jahrb. der Schweiz, Heft 3, 1921.) [63.712.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

Seteeal enquiries have been addressed to the Ministry by 
farmers. and market gardeners who wished to make a practical 
trial of the method of converting straw into 
farmj^ard manure on the lines of the experi- 
mental work carried out at Eothamsted^ 
by Dr. Hutchinson and Mr. Eichards. 
Though the principle involved is established 
and presents no difficulties, the practical 
application involves much consideration of detail both with 
regard to attention to particular points on which success on a 
large scale depends and also to the conditions on a particular 
farm which will secure due economy of labour and material. The 
Ministry, therefore, advises such enquirers as may be desirous of 
proceeding further into the matter to put themselves into com- 
munication with the Agricultural Development Company which 
Lord Elveden has established on the public-spirited lines 
described in the letter printed below : — 

15th December, 1921. 

Sir, — For some years past I have been deeply interested in 
the furtherance of Agricultural Eesearch and have been fre- 
quently impressed with the lack of adequate organisations to 
undertake the development of Eesearch results to the stage of 
application to practical farming. 

In the case of seeds, the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany fills the need, but there is no similar organisation con- 
cerned with fertiliser and soil problems. 

I have now decided to form a company called the Agricultural 
Development Company to fill the gap, in which company I shall 
provide the capital required in the first instance. 

The primary object of the Company will not be to make profits 
for the benefits 8f its shareholders, but to try and develop as a 

* This Joumal^^iigustj 1921, p, 398, and September, 1921, p. 482. 

(41107) P.14/35. 11,250. 2 22. M. & S. 
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business siieli processes as, for example, that for converting straw 
into artificial manure, discovered and applied by I)i\ II. B. 
IlntdiiiiBoii and Mr. E. Hannaford Eichards, of Eothanisted. 

It has always been my ambition to see whether it is not 
possible to make certain branches of Scientific Eesearcli self- 
supporting : and since any progress to this end requires the 
employment of a qualified staff and the purchase of mechanical 
plant, persons desirous of participating in the advantages to be 
derived from the process may quite fairly be expected to contri- 
bute to the cost of development by a reasonable payment either 
in the nature of a royalty or otherwise. 

I am hoping to obtain the co-operation and assistance of those 
fanners who will benefit by the scientific work, as a result of 
wdiich this discovery has been made possible. 

The royalties now to be fixed will be available, after payment 
of expenses, to form a fund for further Scientific Eesearcli along 
practical lines in AgTiculture, and in view of this I feel sure that 
no diffieiiltv or objection will arise on the part of the farmers who 
avail themselves of this discovery to make a reasonably small 
payment for the right to use it, and to technical advice and 
assistance in its practical operation. 

In view of the number of people w^ho have follow’ed with interest 
what has so far been done, I think the above information will be 
useful. Any eommimications with regard to the facilities 
afforded bv the Company should be addressed to Tlie Agricultural 
Development Company, 12, Spencer Eoad, Harpenclen. Herts. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Secretary, (Sgrl.) ETAmDBN. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

* * # 


At the beginning of January the Ministry of Agriculture 
issued the following announcement to the Press : — 

Payment of Claims . Apiculture is now 

under the issuing to farmers throughout England and 
Corn Production cheques in payment of claims under 

the Com Production Acts for wheat and 
oats produced in 1921, the sums paid being 
at the rate of £B for each acre of wheat and £4 for each acre 
''■of oats. 


“ About 155,000 cheques have already been dispatched and 
a further 4,000 cheques will be sent out in the course of next 
week; The payments which are now being made are in respect 
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of claims made before the ISth of July last which wtis fixed as 
the final date for receiving ap|)lications. Subsequently claims 
were accepted up to 3rd October as an act of grace and on the 
understanding that payment could not be made at the beginning 
of the year. These latter claims number about 30,000 and these 
will be paid in the course of a month or six weeks, together with 
any outstanding eases remaining from the earlier claims, where 
for one reason or another the accuracy of the claim has not been 
proved to the satisfaction of the Ministry. In the case of about 
25 per cent, of the claims received further enquiry has been 
necessary, and although most of these have been satisfactorily 
settled, a proportion still remains to be dealt with. Many of 
these consist of cases where an incoming and an outgoing tenant 
have claimed for the same crops. It is anticipated that W'hen 
all claims have been paid the total sum which will have been 
received by growers of wheat or oats in England and Wales wiU 
amount to about 15 , 000 , 000 . 

“ The examination and payment of these claims involves an 
immense amount of wnrk w^hieh is being carried out by a tem- 
porary staff of ex- Service men under the supervision of perma- 
nent officers of the Department, and although a large part has 
been disposed of, much remains to be done. Persons whose 
claims have been duly acknowledged can rely on receiving 
payment in due course and are requested not to write to the 
Ministry making enquiries on the subject as such letters neces- 
sarily tend to delay the rapid progress of the work.'* 

By the time this Journal appears a further 17,000 claims will 
have been paid, and by the middle of the month very few cases 
indeed wdll remain outstanding. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


An imi^ortant new Order has been issued by the Ministry 
entitled the “ Exportation and Transit of Horses, Asses and 

Horses^ the traffic in 

Hew Order i^orses by sea and rail, with a view^ to the 
protection of the animals against avoidable 
suffering. The Order is complementary to the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1910, and the Exportation of Horses Act, 
1914, which prohibit the shipment of any horses from 
this country to the continent of Europe unless the^^ have 
been passed by»a veterinary inspector of the Ministry as fit 
to travel and fit to work. The arrangements for the administra- 
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tioii of tliese Acts were reorganised in the spring of last yeai%, 
when whole-time veterinary inspectors of the Ministry were 
appointed to carry out the inspections at all the regular ports of 
shipment, and such a standard of fitness was established that the 
shipment of any worn-out or decrepit horse has been entirely 
stopped. 

The new Order pursues this matter further by prescribing a 
certain definite standard to which the fittings of all vessels 
engaged in the transport of horses by sea from this country are 
required to conform by 1st xipril, 1922, and states clearly the 
provision which is to be made for feeding and watering the* 
animals before embarkation and during the passage. Among 
other provisions the Order definitely prohibits the carriage of 
horses, asses or mules during the winter months except under a 
permanent deck cover. 

has, however, already been clone during the past 12 
months to improve the fittings of vessels engaged in this trade. 
Although the provisions of the Order may necessitate some further 
expenditure on the part of shipping companies in alterations of 
fittings of vessels used for carrying horses sea, they are 
regarded as essential for the proper protection of the animals 
against avoidable suffering. The marine department of the 
Board of Trade was closely consulted by the Ministry when 
framing the Order and that Department considers the Order to 
be a practicable one. 

Horses exported to any port on the continent of Europe can 
now be shipped only at the ports of London, Leith, Goole, Hull, 
Elarwieh, Folkestone or Southampton. A notice in writing of 
every intended shipment has to be given to the Ministry’s veteri- 
nary inspector at the port so as to reach him by 2 p.m. on the 
preceding day. Horses must be at the place of shipment at 
least one hour before the exanaination commences. During this 
period they are kept under close supervision to prevent doping 
or the adoption of any other device by unscrupulous dealers to 
make them appear fit when examined. 

In addition, the Order re-enacts, with certain improvements, 
the existing provisions relating to the eaniage of horses by rail, 
from the point of view of the prevention of avoidable suffering. 
Horses carried in trucks open at the sides have to be protected 
by tarpaulin sheets. When the journey is protracted the horses 
"'inust be fed at least once in every 24 hours. ‘The provisions aa 
to Ihe cleahsing and disinfection of vessels and railwav veMelee- 
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ased for the carriage of horses have been entirely revised. An 
important change in this respect is the abolition of the use of 
limewash, and the substitution of an efficient disinfectant. 

Copies of the Order can be obtained from the offices of the 
Ministry, 4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. 


Maxy farmers were interested in the Ministry's exhibits at 
certain of the agricultural and horticultural shows vehich were 


Ministry’s 
Exhibits at 
Agricultural Shows. ; 


held in various parts of the country during 
the past year. In all, 24 shows v;ere visited 
in 1921, including a number of the im- 
‘ portant ones, such as those of the Boyal 
Agricultural Society at Derby, and the Bath and West Society 
at Bristol, as well as certain county and fat stock shows. The 
Ministry's exhibits have been mainly concerned with advances 
in agriciiltiiral research and education ; with agricultural 
machinery ; the improvement of dairying ; milk recording ; horti- 
culture : fruit bottling and preseiwation : seed-testing and the 
destruction of weeds; the improvement of small livestock and 
bee-keeping ; improvement of grassland ; and, as a special section, 
the work connected with the repression of insects and fungi 
inimical to food production. In connection with the last-named, 
excellent models of the pests have been specially prepared under 
the supervision of the Ministry’s Entomologist and Mycologist 
at the Phytopathological Laboratory, Harpenden. Specimens of 
ordnance survey maps have also been exhibited. 

The Ministry’s exhibits attracted a large number of visitors ; 
inquiries by farmers and others were numerous; many leaflets 
and publications were distributed free; and priced publications 
to the value of about £215 were sold. 

In addition to sending the main exhibit to shows, the 
Ministry lent smaller exhibits to a few local shows on payment of 
the cost of rail charges by the societies concerned. In general, 
it is believed that the year’s work, both from the point of view 
of numbers visiting the exhibits and information sought and 
given, has proved really satisfactory and of value to those the 
Ministry sought to help. The expenditure which is allowed for 
this work is very small, hut the question of renewing, improving, 
and adding to the exhibits in order- that they may be useful to 
the fullest degi*ee is being kept carefully under review. 
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An interesting agreement for farm wages vras reached in 
Nortfiamptoii on 18th January when the employers and 

workers on the Conciliation Committee 
made terms for a period eNtendiiig up to 
the 6th October. Although there were 2B 
farm wage agreements in operation at that 
date, there were only two long-period 
agreeinents made covering the whole season up to the end of 
harvest. Such agreements have the advantage on the one hand 
of giving farmers a settled rate of wage over a period when farm 
operations — including both hay and corn harvest — are in full 
swing, wiiile to the labourer they offer a fixed minimum wage 
wiiich will enable him to benefit by any further fall in the cost 
of living wiiich may occur during the agreed period. 

The principal clauses in the Northampton agreement provide 
that : — (1) The wages of male agricnltiiral labourers of 21 years 
of age and over shall be 82s. for a wmek of 48 hours from 18th 
January, 1922, until 8rd March, 1922, and Bis. for a w^eek of 
50 hours from 4th March, 1922, until 6th October, 1922; (2) 
the overtime rate from 18th January, 1922, until 3rd March, 
1922, shall be per hour, and from 4th March until 6th 
October, 8d. per hour; (3) the ordinary time and overtime rates 
only shall apply during hay and haiwest periods ; and (4) there 
shall be a guaranteed week of 48 hours from 18tli January, 
1922, until 3rd March, 1922. and of 50 hours from 4tli March, 
1922, until 6th October, 1922. Provision is also made for the 
w'ages of workers under 21 years of age. 


Conciliation 
Committees — 
Long Period 
Agreements. 


A somewhat similar agreement has been reached in Pem- 
broke covering the period up to the 4tli October at a rate of 
34s. per w^eek for 50 hours. 


The example of these tw^o counties will no doubt be carefully 
considered by other Conciliation Committees, and may lead to 
agreements being reached for longer periods with benefit both to 
the farmer and the worker. 


The agreements relating to adult male workers, wdiich were 
in force on the 20th January, were as follows: — 


A rea. 

Cbeslire 

Cumberland and 
Westmorland ... 
Par bam 
Hampshire 


Period. 

Up to SOtb April, m22 

,, 2nd Feb., ,, . 

„ 1st March, „ 

„ 1st March, „ 


Honr^ 

Wages. per weeh. 
36 /-^ 54 

.37/6 54 in summer 

48 in winter 
44/S 50 

8d. per boor ; — 

guaranteed week 
of 48 hours. 
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Aim. Period. 

Hertfordsbire ... Up to 3rd Feb., 1922 


Isle of Idly 


Leicester — 

Asbby, Boswortb, 
Hinckley and 
Atberstone. 


2Sth Feb., „ 


31st March, 


Leicester — 

l\Ielton Mowbray ,, 1st March, ,, 
and District. 


Middlesex, S.W. ... ,, 28th Jaii., ,, 


TUf/yc.?. 

8d. per honr : 

guaranteed week 
of 48 hours. 

31/- 

Horsemen or 
milkmen 40/8 
f • sr customary 
hours. 

33/- 

Weekday over- 
time lOd. per 
hour. Sunday 

‘ employment 
1/- per hour. 

34/- per week 
during Jan. 

32/- per week 
during* Feb. 

94d. per hour up 
to 50 hours with 
a guaranteed 
week of 48 
hours. Farters, 
stockmen, &c.. 


i/oM'r.s* 
per ?rre/r. 


48 


50 

50 


Xortliaiirs 


3rd March, 


47/3. 

32/- 

60 

4S 


>5 

6th Oct., 


31/- 

^ 50 

South Nortlininber- 

3? 

13th May, 


44/6 

50 ill summer 

land 

Nottinghamshire ... 

?? 

28th Feh., 

33 

34/- 

48 in winter 
50 

Rutland 

3? 

31st Jam, 

33 

34/- 

48 

Staffordshire 


29th Jan. 

33 

9Jd. per hour for 

— 

Surrey 

(able-bodied workers) 

„ 28tli Feb., „ 

a mini mum 
week of 60 
hours. 

33/4 

50 

Worcestershire ... 


1st March, 

7J 

36/- 

48 

Yorkshire, 

North Riding ... 


1st March, 

J? 

37/- 

50 

Brecon and Radnor 


28tli Feb., 

>5 

34/- 

50 

Cardigan si lire 


28th Feb., 


36/- 

54 in siimmer 

Carnarvonshire ... 

5’ 

13th May, 

?•' 

35/- 

50 in winter 
60 in summer 

Merioneth and 

}■» 

31st Jan., 

15 

35h 

48 in winter 

50 

Montgomery ... 
Pembrokeshire ... 

Jt 

4th Oct., 

}7 

38/- 

34/- 

56 

54 

Glamorgan 

U 

31st Jan., 

»? 

36/- 

50 


Of the above, the agreements in Surrey and the Isle of Ely 
have been confirmed by the Minister on the application of the 
Committee. 

Farther details of the agreements in each county can be 
obtained on application to the Ministry. 
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Pbicbs of agriciiltiiral produce in England and Wales, accord- 
ing to the index fi.giires prepared each month by the Ministry, 
1 were slightly lower in December than in 

T ^ Iff 'h previous month, the average or prices 

index .lumDer. pre-war 

level, as compared with 84 per cent, in November. Except 
for the month of August, when a rise of 16 points was 
recorded, due principally to a substantial advance in the price 
of milk, the decline was continuous throughout the year. The 
following table shows the percentage increase in prices of agri- 
cultural produce, in each month during the past three years, as 
compared with the average of the three years 1911-13 : — 


3l€nith. 


1919. 

P>’r c-rdL 

1920. 
prr oraf; 

1921. 

Per cent. 

January ... 

.. , 

148 

213 

186 

Fe 1)1*11 ary ... 


loO 

2i» 

172 


... 

150 

199 

... 158 

April 

... 

153 

199 

141 

May 


132 

169 

112- 

June 


00 

164 

... ■' .102 

July 


141 

174 

100 

August 

... 

138 

177 

116 

September... 

... 

148 

181 

105 

October 

... 

166 

191 

90 

November... 

... 

182 

197 

84 

December ... 


207 

194 

82 


Year 

158 

192 

121 


No very great changes were recorded from November to 
December. Wheat and oats recovered in value to some extent, 
after falling continuously from June on’wards, but barley was 
again cheaper. Live stock of all descriptions were easier in 
value, with the exception of fat and store sheep, which showed 
no appreciable alteration from the November level. Eggs 
reached their highest point at the end of November, and the 
December average of prices was substantially lowmr than in the 
previous month. Dairy produce increased in value, the average 
price paid to producers for milk delivered under contract to 
large towns showing an advance of about IJd. per gallon on the 
month; in comparison with pre-war prices, milk easily main- 
tains its position as the dearest form of agricultural produce, 
and it is not surprising that of all descriptions of live stock, 
dairy .a>ws show the heaviest advance in value compared with 
1911-13, Of the other descriptions of produce &old by farmers^ 
the mosfcdmportant are hay- and' potatoes, both of which showed 
slight declines on the month. 
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Feeding stnffs in most cases advanced in value from Novem- 
ber to December, the chief increase being recorded for bran, 
which in December was at about double its pre-w^ar price. 
Fertilisers showed little alteration, with the exception of basic 
slag, which was considerably cheaper; superphosphate showed 
a slight decline, and sulphate of ammonia an equally slight rise. 


^ ^ 


' Ix December, 1919, the Ministry issued a descriptive list of 
those varieties of potatoes which after careful trial had been ap- 
Wart Disease o! immune from Wart Disease 


Potatoes : 
Approved Immune 
Yarieties. 


and which might be planted on land infected 
with the disease. As a result of the trials 
carried out in the following year, a supple- 
mentary list of seven varieties also approved 
as immune was issued in December, 1920. Copies of both these 
publications are obtainable free and post free on application to 
the Ministrjv The list has now been further extended by the 
addition of the under-mentioned varieties which, following the 
trials conducted at Ormsldrk in 1921, have been approved as 
immune. 

First Earl if Varieti / — 

Dimuegan (Sotton). 

Tubers.— Oval ; eyes 
desli lemon. 


very shallow ; skin white with yellow cast ; 


Colour of Sprout. — Purple. 

Haulm and Foliage. — Dwarf, bushy foliage ; leaves niediiim, laedium 
green. 

Flowers. — White, rarely formed. 

Fate or Malnerop Varieties — 

BarUff Bountff (Salaman). 

Tubers. Kidney : eyes shallow ; skin white ; flesh white. 

Colour of yprout.— Slight reddish purple. 

Haulni and Foliage. — Straggling ; leaves small ; light green. 

Flowers. — Heliotrope, rarely flowers. 

Ranfurly Red (Sutton). 

iubers. Round ; eyes medium ; skin red; flesh white. 

Colour of Sprout. — Deep rose. 

Haulm and Foliage.— Upright to spreading; leaves medium to large, 
drooping corrugated, medium green. 

Flowers. — ^White, profuse 
The Celt (Findlay). 

Tubers.— Round ; eyes medium ; skin white ; flesh white. 

Colour of Sprout. — White breaking red. 

'I'igorous; leaves small, medium" green, 
Mowers. — Mauve, tipped white, profuse. 
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The iiiiiiiiinity from wart disease of certain varieties of potatoes 
was iirst discovered in 190S, and trials w^ere then instituted for 
the purpose of testing varieties of potatoes to obtain definite 
information as to their immunity or otheiuTise. These trials 
have been coiitiiiiied since that date, and year by year the 
Ministry has been able to declare fresh varieties as being 
immune. Including the four varieties mentioned above, nO' 
few^er than 100 names have appeared on the list of approved 
immune varieties. It is now known that some of these names 
relate to the same variety, and after omitting the synonyms the 
number of distinct varieties now' recognised as immune is 63. 


A sracESSFUL experiment for improving the breed of Welsh 
iloiiiitaiii Ponies was undertaken last season in the mountainous 


Aber and BisIricI 
Welsh Mountain 
Pony Imprcvement 
Society. 


district of Aber. near Banner. Normallv 


premiums are awarded by the Ijilinistry only 
in those eases where the Cominons Act of 
1908 is in force, as this Act provides for the 
formation, by the persons entitled to use 
the “ common,” of a society whose object is to regulate the 
turning out of entire animals on the coininon. As it wms con- 
sidered impracticable to adopt the Commons Act in this instance, 
the commoners formed a society for the hire of a suitable stallion 
and the members of the society turned the best of their mares 
into an enclosed flridd ” or grazing ground some 60 acres in 
extent, in which the stallion “ Grove Charcoal ” was allow^ed to 
run with the mares for a period of three months. The hiring of 
the stallion cost Alo, tow'ards which a grant of AlO was made 
by the Ministry, and fees for service (lOsh and grazing (12s.) 
were charged for each mare. Sixteen members sent 35 mares 
for service and it is anticipated that about 60 mares will be 
seiwed in 1922. 


The Journal . — Of the Ministry’s publications probably the 
best knowm and certainly the most important is this Journal. 

Started in 1894, its growth has been gradual 
and steady, and, as an indication of the' 
increased confidence which is being placed 
in it, it may be recorded that the last 15* 
months^ have shown an .increase of 2,000 in the number of sub- 
scribers. Adverse agricultural conditions may have had some- 
thing to 'do with this, for it is generally realised theit difficult 


The Ministry's 
Publications in 
1921 . 
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eonditioiis eaii only be eoiintered by better methods » it tins 
assumption is correct, the increased Journal sales are a tribute 
to the practical common sense of the fanner, for the Journal, > 
as an official publication, endeavours to supply useful informa- 
tion of direct and practical value. The sales for December last 
exceeded 10,000, or about double those of pie-v;ar days. 

Miscellaneous Puhlications. — A range of subjects almost as 
wide as that of the Journal has been covered by the Ministry’s 
Miscellaneous Publications during the last year. A valuable 
addition to the records of Plant Pests in this country was made 
by the Eeport on the Occiirrenee of Insect and Fungus Pests 
on Plants in England and Wales for the year 1919,” which, 
though of most interest, perhaps, to the scientist and student, 
has yet had a considerable sale. This series of reports is being 
continued, and the report for the years 19-20 and 1921 will be 
issued shortly. 

The value to trade of the practical application of mycology is, 
perhaps, more clearly shown in the case of the '' Trials of 
Vpadeties of Potatoes Immune to Wart Disease, 1920,” from 
which trials some commercially sound varieties of potatoes have 
emerged with added lustre. Much useful information on 
the growing of clover and grasses in this country is to be found 
in A Survey of the Principal Seed-Growing Counties.” The 
rapid progress made by the Milli Eeeording Scheme of the 
Ministry is evidenced bj'' the steady demand for A^oliime 4 of 
the Piegister of Dairy Cows. 

The three most popular volumes issued by the Ministry during 
the year have undoubted^ been: — ‘‘ Eations for Livestock,”" 
hv Professor T. B. Wood; ” Manuring of Pastures for Meat and 
Milk.” by Professor W. Somerville; and the ‘'Handbook of 
British Breeds of Livestock.” 

Of these three volumes some 1,200 copies were sold in 
November alone, and all three have required three editions 
during the last 18 months. 

Volumes in preparation include “ Hedge and Stump Clearing 
Devices, Eeport on a Test conducted at Long Ashton, Hamp- 
shire,” which will give the public authoritative results obtained 
at the trials of every method of extracting tree stumps in common 
use in this country. 

Of particular value to farmers, schools and colleges — indeed, 
to private gardeners also— will be a new publication on “ Bene- 
ficial Insects, which will inelnde two pages of coloured 
illustratidns, beautifully prepared, scientifically accurate and 
finely reproduced (in the press). 
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Bo'und Volumes of Leaflets .—Tne most popular volumes ever 
piiblislied by the Ministry have been fche three Bound Volumes 
eontaining leaflets Nos. l-SOO, the first volume of which has run 
through editions totalling 100,000 copies, 'while the total number 
of copies printed of the three volumes together has reached 
225,500. For some time it had been found very difficult to keep 
up to date volumes containing 100 assorted leaflets, dealing 
with many different aspects and subjects of agriculture. From 
all quarters new information, sometimes of the highest import- 
ance, is constantly being brought to light, necessitating frequent 
revision of leaflets. Accordingly the bound volumes are being 
superseded by a series of small Sectional Volumes on distinct 
■subjects, any one of which can be revised at short notice. This 
new^ system has the additional merit that it presents the leaflets 
in a handier form, particuiarly to the specialist. Five volumes 
of the series have already been published and others are in 
preparation : pending their issue the Bound Yolnrnes are still 
on sale. The five volumes already isssned are : — 


No. 1 . — Fungus Pests of Fruit Trees. 
,, 2. — Insect Pests of Fruit Trees. 

,, 3. — Cultivation and Diseases of 
Potatoes. 

,, 4. — Fruit: Its Cultivation, .Mar- 
keting and Preservation. 
,, 5. — Diseases of Animals. 


8cl. (post free). 
lOd. „ „ 


Is. 6d. „ „ 

Is. „ 


Leaflets . — The end of the year saw one change which, at first, 
may meet wnth the approval of few and the disapproval of 
many, namely, the decision to make a charge for leaflets con- 
tributor)' to the cost of their production. Apart, how^ever, from 
the fact that the Ministry was compelled to take this step by the 
need for economy, many who dislike the change will agree that, 
as the information in the leaflets has a commercial value, those 
who require them should contribute to the cost of their produc- 
tion. Moreover, if the appreciation of information of any kind 
does not necessarily increase in proportion to the price paid for 
it, there is little or no doubt that too easy acquisition breeds not 
appreciation but waste, and to that extent the fact of payment 
does add to the value of a leaflet, and is at the same time an 
•economy. The demand for leaflets has been very heavy, and it 
should be remembered that if the Ministry is able to send a 
copy of any one of its leaflets free to any applicant, it does not 
foHow that this can apply to the whole 885 issued, or even to 
^ M Jo 2 eii' of’ them,. 
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THE SHRAWARDINE TRACTOR 
TRIALS, 192L 

Thompson Close, B. J. Owen, B.Sc., B.Eng., etc., and 
H. G. Eichaedson, M.A., B.Sc. 

Ministry of Agriciilhire and Fisheries. 

The Tractor Trials conducted at Shrawardine from the 19th 
to the 24th September last were arranged by the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders and were conducted on the same 
basis as those held by the same society in 1919.'^' There was 
therefore no attempt made, as at the trials organised last year 
jointly with the Eoyal Agricultural Society, to place the tractors 
in any order of merit, t but the object was to state the actual 
results achieved by each machine entered. The report was 
issued very soon after the conclusion of the trials, having regard 
to the amount of work involved in the compilation of the tables, 
and in this as in other respects the trials reflect great credit on 
the organisers. 

The area chosen for the trial ginund was admirably suited to 
the purpose, and although it was somewhat difficult of access, 
this is a drawback almost inseparable from trials or demonstra- 
tions of any size. The total area of about 500 acres was divided 
between 25 fields all within comparatively easy reach of Shrawar- 
dine station and the headquarter's offices. The soil varied from 
medium to heavy four-horse land, and only in one or two fields 
was it really light. The programme was so arranged as to permit 
all the tractors entered to be at work every day and all day, and 
there was very little idle time anywhere. A special effort had been 
made to record the performances of each machine as accurately 
as possible : and while improvements might be conceivable in 
points of detail it can fairly be said that the trials were con- 
ducted under as favourable conditions and with as efficient an 
organisation as it is reasonable to expect. 

For recording some of the. main factors in the work actually 
performed by the machines, Watson dynamometers were em- 
ployed, designed by the Consulting Engineer of the Society. 
The instruments were calibrated at the National Physical Labora- 
tory. The dynamometers are designed to record graphically 
the draw-bar pull, the distance travelled, the time occupied and 

* See this Journal.^ October, 1919. 

Ibid^ November, 1920. 
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tliG depdi of furrow. Examples of tlie graphs obtained are 
reproduced in the report : they show clearly the time taken in 
turning at the iieadiands and the decreased pull as vvell as many 
other details of great interest. Another instrument used wars 
the Hoeiiaii and Froude dynamometer wdiich wars employed for 
eaieiilating the belt horse-powder. 

It had been intended to include in the trials, tests of tractor 
i inpleiiients : but neither the time available to the lechnical stafi; 
employed nor the equipment on hand was really adequate for any 
such purpose and in the result nothing of moment wns attempted. 
However, the opportunity given to manufacturers to exhibit 
tractor implements both of standard type and new design, wuis 
a welcome one, which wns calculated to assist farmers in the 
selection of implements. 

Tractors and Iriiplsments Participating in the Trials* — Foi-ty 
tractors were entered for the trials and 38 actiiailv took part : 
of this iiiiiiiber 11 wnre duplicates, and 27 diifererit types wnre 
therefore tested. Four machines w'ere new* to British Tractor 
Trials : — The Eenaiilt, Avaiiee, Simar and Service Garden 
Tractor. Many of the machines seen in previous trials did not 
enter. As contrasted with the 1920 trials the most notable 
absentees were the cable sets : no tractor operated by steam 
power was present. 

Tractors have not undergone any material alteration in design 
since the 1920 trials, nor was there amongst the entries any con- 
siderable departure from the principles which are more or less 
generally accepted. There must, of course, be a number of types 
since there exists such a variety of conditions of soil, and one 
of the most interesting entries was the set of 10-18 H.P., 15-27 
H.P* and 22-40 H.P. models constructed by the Case Tractor 
€o. The only real departures from the commonly accepted 
design were to be found in the Glasgow and the Avance tractors. 
The Glasgow^ tractor, with its three ground wdieels all powmr- 
driven mid of equal size, is well known for its hill climbing 
capacity and its remarkable adhesion, while the nature of the 
drive causes no unbalanced torque and the machine is therefore 
deprived of any tendency to rear or reduce its wheel pressure 
when pulling hard. The Avance tractor is a Swedish production 
and is new to British practice, the engine being of the singie- 
eylinder two-stroke semi-Diesel (hot-bulb) type, mounted high 
lip in the for^ part of the frame and driving through friction 
-dutch and gears to 'a pinion and toothed ring final drive. ^ This 
machine has many interesting features; it can be used either as 
la foitr-whed self-contained unit with two furrow plougli or as a 
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tractor hauling a separate implement. Crude oil was used as 
iiiel and the engine appeared to be operating satisfactorily. 
Garden tractors were represented by the Service and Biinar 
maciiiiies. The Service is a miniature tractor controlled by an 
operator walking behind, and the Simar is operated in the same 
way. The latter is made in two sizes hut the smaller one only 
was entered. The special feature of this machine is the rotary 
spring-mounted tines of round section steel which till the land 
and produce a fine tilth in one operation as though plough and 
harrow had been used. 

The implements submitted for test included eleven ploughs, 
nine cultivators, two harrows, one disc harrow and three exca- 
vators. Among the ploughs were to be found a skim plough, a 
stubble breaker and specially designed snb-soiling ploughs. 

Performance and Tests. — A pleasing and noteworthy fact was 
that of the 38 machines tested and demonstrated there was not 
one single failure. It was clearly demonstrated that machines 
of different types can work steadily for a week without one of 
them being held up for any mechanical defect other than some 
unimportant detail easily remedied. 

The tractor drivers did not attempt to give exhibition perform- 
ances. but ran their machines as if under normal conditions, 
and this was reflected in both the regularity of running and 
absence of stops due to mechanical defects. In previous trials 
breakdowns have been frequent, and it is apparent therefore that 
mamifactiirers have recognised and remedied defects which 
showed themselves in past years, while the experience gained 
has not been lost upon the organisers of the trial as the 
machines were set to do work well within the limit of their 
■powers. 

With regard to the performance of individual machines, any 
attempt to deal with each one, judging from mere observation 
of the work done, would be mere repetition, the imiiormity of 
excellence being notable. 

The power tests that were carried out were of very great 
interest. The engines were all submitted to a belt pow test 
by means of a Fronde dynamometer, and in addition underwent 
a draw-bar test by which the overall mechanical efficiency was 
observed. A point made clear during these tests was that in the 
majority of eases only a fraction of the total power developed was 
available for useful work, due to the lack of adhesion or gripping 
power in the driving wheels. Frequently the draw-bar horse» 
power did not represent morO' than one-third of the power which 
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the engine of the tractor was capable of producing. In nearly 
every case submitted to the draw-bar test, the draw-bar ijiill 
was limited by adhesion. This may have been due in part to 
the hard state of the ground, but even making allowance for this, 
the results must be considered disappointing. It is clear that 
the problem of adhesion needs careful and prolonged study and 
that this is a field of research which — like many others — should be 
taken up as part of a programme for investigations in agricultural 
machinery which may be framed either by the Ministry as part 
of its research scheme or by manufacturers, or by both working 
in conjunction. Trials cannot do more in this direction than 
focus attention upon a common feature or defect of machines of 
a wide range of tj^pes. 

It has already been said that except in some points of detail 
the organisation of the trials was excellent, and it will not be 
regarded as adverse criticism if reference is made to a point 
which has been noticed elsewhere. In some instances advan- 
tage was not taken of the dynamometer self-registering depth 
gauge, and the determination of the average depth, load and 
speed was in effect a matter for the unaided judgment of the ob- 
server. This, how'ever, was a failure of the human instrument. 

In the case of implements the scheme of test did not appear 
to permit of measuring the actual disturbance of the soil (which 
is the essential factor) nor of pursuing the test to a comparison 
of the resulting yield of crop with a control plot. 

The ■ Eeporl. — The Eeport has been prepared on much the 
same basis as the Eeport on the 1919 trials, although care has 
been taken to give additional details where these seem likely to 
be of service. A weakness appears to lie in the assumption made 
for calculating comparative acres ploughed per hour and 
other figures based on this unit. The assumption is that the 
resistance per square inch of furrow section varies directly as 
the depth of the furrow. This assumption is but tentatively 
made and Mr. Watson does not profess that the figures are 
strictly accurate: experiments recently carried out on behalf 
of the Ministry confirm Mr. Watson’s experience that more 
energy is absorbed in displacing a greater depth of soil than a 
greater width. It would seem best, therefore, in the present 
state of our knowledge to avoid such an assumption as was made, 
unless indeed the factors to be employed in reducing all data 
to a common denominator are determined by ad hoc experiment. 
IJnfbrtmately also the draw-bar horse-power ''results are open 
^ to question, since in the great majority of cases, as the Eeport* 
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states, both the maximum and sustained pull \vere less than 
the tractors were capable of exerting under normal eoiiditions 
and on softer ground.” Why this should have l)eeri it is not easy 
to say with certaiiiyv, although the hardness of the ground and 
the difficulty of penetration with spuds doubtless is a iactor. 
The unsatisfactory nature of the results points to some iiiodffiea- 
tioii of the test, since they are clearly valid in respect only of the 
exceptional conditions prevailing at the tiiue and have no general 
application. 

Mechanical Questions. — Engines . — The ordinary four- 
cylinder engine appears now to be almost in ihil possession of 
the field, b'lt there seems to be an opinion that the six-cylinder 
engine may be introduced in the tractor on account of its 
greater steadiness of puli. The two-cylinder horizontal slow- 
speed engine still retains its position in some popular types. 

The Avance tractor was unique in one respect — it was the 
only two-cycle hot-T-)u}l.) engine for burning crude oil, aud the 
surprising- cheapness of the fuel suggests that a more extended 
Use of this engine may be expected in the future. The Avance 
had a certain crudeness of design, and vibrated vit;)lentiy on its 
springs when undergoing the test for belt horse -powder, an 
effect which was no doubt due to the inevitable unbalanced 
forces of a single-cylinder engine. The iiTegularity of turning 
eifort, in spite of the heavy fly-wheel, seemed to be reflected 
in the quality of the -work done. The possibilities of an engine 
of this type for agricultural purposes are well tvortiiy of con- 
sideration l)y manufacturers, and those who favour the slow- 
speed power unit in preference to the high-speed type may 
shortly be offered a further choice. 

Pulleys . — One of the principal functions of agricultural trac- 
tors is to drive stationary machinery, and for this purpose they 
are fitted with belt pulleys. The variety of methods in which 
these pulleys are fitted is very wide. It is regrettable that 
manufacturers seem not entirely to appreciate the fact that it 
should be possible to manoe-uvre tractors readily into any desired 
position; this is especially the case wffieii the drive is cross- 
wise to the tractor. An instance occurred at the trials wffiere 
a machine took as long as 41 minutes to obtain the correct 
alignment and as a consequence a time limit of 30 minutes was 
imposed. Designers should regard the placing of the belt 
pulley as beings one of the most important subsidiary features 
on a farm tractor. 
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Wheels and Caterpillars. — But little attention appears to have 
been given to the essential problem of equipping wheels with 
suitable devices to give the maximum adhesion under all con- 
ditions likely to be met when field work may be required to 
be done : one of the greatest disadvantages of the present- 
day wheel equipment lies in the tedious methods which are 
employed for fixing or removing spuds. It should not be 
difficult to introduce methods which would dispense with this 
long and tedious operation. 

The draw-bar tests show^ed decisively how ineffective most 
types were in giving satisfactory adhesion under certain con- 
ditions, and it is a matter of surprise that greater attention 
has not been paid to what is undoubtedly one of the principal 
factors in tractor efficiency. 

The subject of caterpillar tracks is still very controversial. 
‘^Articles on this subject have appeared in previous issues of the 
Joimml pointing out that investigation is necessary before any 
definite opinion can be formed as to the respective merits of 
caterpillar tracks and wheels. This view" has been more than 
justified as the result of the 1921 trials. If the draw-bar 
test is to be taken as the criterion, the performance of the 
chain-track machines was exceedingly^ good, since they deve- 
loped a high draw-bar horse-pow"er, whereas the wheel machines 
could not develop a pow-er commensurate with their rating; 
yet at the Lincoln trials under other conditions track machines 
failed where wdieei machines succeeded. There is great need 
therefore of ascertaining precisely and conclusively the relative 
advantages of these two systems for different conditions. Pro- 
gress would be facilitated if the followung relations w"ere 
known — 

(1) The bearing area and pressure distributed ly wheels and tracks when 

the load is stationary and wljen in motion. 

(2) The theoretical form of spud or strake best suited for various broad 

groups of soils to obtain the best possible hold on the ground during 
moveraent, taking into consideration the most important soil factoi-s 
Within the range of practical ploughing. 

(3) The relationship between weight of the tractor and spud penetration . 

The real issue is to design a series of spuds or strakes which 
will meet variable conditions in such a wa^y as to use to the 
fullest extent a minimum tractor weight together with the 
minimum of energy and disturbance of the soil, secure the 
maximum sensible area of contact, and still keep within the 
shear value of the soil. ' 

* See the issues of tliis Jciumal for October, 1919, and' November, 1920. 
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x^notlier difficulty which obtruded itself was iiliistrated ])y 
the fact that the llenault machine, weighing tons when 
drawing six furrows, had a tendency to lift in front. The 
weight on the hind part of the tracks was therefore greatly 
in excess of that for which the machine was designed. This effect 
was of course due to the reaction of the driving torque on the 
rear axle, and this is much greater in caterpillars than in 
wheeled machines. 

Cxenerally speaking, caterpillar tracks have up to the present 
time been a source of some disappointment, especially to those 
who claim on theoretical grounds that a track-laying machine 
should have many advantages over wheel machines. So far, 
where comparative tests have been made, these advantages 
have not been strikingly manifested. 

Weight Distribution . — Another matter which calls for attention 
is that of weight distribution and its effect upon slippage and 
guidance of tractors. Slippage of tractors of different types, 
with the same weight distribution and under practically the 
same conditions, varied materially. This would indicctte that 
there are factors other than weight entering into the question 
wliich need investigation. 

Potoer liatvuj. — Aq showing the wide differences between the 
powers of the engines fitted to the various machines, it is noted 
that the smallest engine is given as having been of 4.3 H.P. 
and the largest 45 H.P. on the rating of the Society 
of Motor Matiufactiirers and Traders. The highest maxi- 
mum in the trial was the Hart Parr with 80 H.P. though 
the Brtisli Wallis was only a little way behind, while the 
kwest was 6.25 developed by the Service machine. The trial 
has indicated the wide variation existing in the rating of horse- 
power. A vital need is felt for a scheme standardising the 
power rating of tractors, as the present varying methods are 
unsatisfactory to manufacturers and users alike. 

The trials demonstrated, as has been previously observed, that 
although ploughs and other implements have been modified with 
the object of taking advantage of the capacity of the tractor there 
has been no work of a fundamental character with a view, for 
example, to performing such work as ploughing at miieh greater 
speed than, and excellence equal to, that done by the horse 
plough. 

The economical speed of mechanical traction is more than 
■double that of the horse, and it appears that some of the most 
^elementary' factors influencing the question have not been rigiitlv 
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appreciated. Empirically it is possible to evolve a iiioiifclboard 
for a greater speed l)y increasing the length aiul pitch of the 
breast. The result would be the same quality of work at a 
greater speed. It is not, however, suggested that this would 
solve the problem, the magnitude of which is fully appreciated. 
Ill fact, before any really good design can be evolved it will be 
first necessary to carry out experiiiieiits on the relations between 
tile design of cultivation implements and their effect on the soil. 
Investigation will have to be made on the lines of the effect of 
resistance in relation to such factors as speed, type of soil, 
moisture content, coupled with lahoratory experiments into co- 
hesion, plasticity and relative motion of soil particles over the 
mrtiildboaixL (lie inversion of the furrow slice and other factors. 

The proldeni is not one which concerns the tractor alone. It 
is l)y no means certain that the tractor represents more than a 
transitor.v method of applying power to agrieulture. In man}- 
ways it is a clumsy ami unsatisfactory unit, consuming in traris- 
porting its own bulk energy which should be employed in cultiva- 
tion. A cdieap and easily operated system of cable cultivation, 
whether by using internal comhuslion engines or electricity, 
enifle oil or coal, may very well disjdace tractors : but tht‘ ques- 
tion of speed is as vital liere as. anc'where*. We have Iieeri 
informed that with stemu eabb‘ sets clie eecnomical speed for 
ploughing is aJioiit 81 miles an hour, mid that this is the limit 
because of the uiisarisfaetory rialui-r- of llc' work ])erforiiied at 
higher speeds : but the ultimate survival of an}' system will 
depend upon the extent to which use is made of any special 
ral vantage which it offtms. 

Implements. — Little can be said of the actual porforruances of 
the implements, since the data collected do not take one very far, 
and the conditions were far from normal. The iniplement which 
attracted most attention was the Eansomes snb-soiliiig plough. 
It was to he regi-etted that the work done in the first field it 
entered was neither a satisfactory nor a typical exhibition. xAn 
attempt was made to sub-soil unnecessarily deep and a tine was 
employed which appeared to be too wide— although upon this 
point no definite opinion can be expressed without more experi- 
mental data, than are at the moment at the command of the 
writers : the result, however, was that a heavy clay siib-soil was 
inverted. Better work was performed in rather lighter land, 
where a less arduous task w'as attempted : but far better work, 
indeed; from a mechanical point of rdew, perf<?ct work has since 
l)eeii performed by this implement at a drainage demonstration 
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organised by the Ministry. Like the iT'st of the world, deiiioii- 
strators learn by experience : and it iiiay not he unnecessary to 
remind sped-atoi’s. who may not have been impressed by the 
first exhibition of work, that the fault does not always lie with 
the implement. 

The Eansomes Stnlible Breaker and the A.B.C. Skim Plough 
are both designed to do work similar to the old Kent broadshare. 
The introduction of these implemenls is an indication that the 
tractor can lie used to do work for which horses are misiiited : 
for there is little doubt that in many parts of the country the 
broadsliare went out of use because, although a valuable imple- 
ment for cleaning, it imposed too heavy a strain upon horses. 
Of the cultivators and harrows little need be said : generally they 
registered the advance which has been made in design and iiianii- 
factiire foi* ti’aetor work of implements based upon horse-drawn 
models. The three types of Eevolt excavator also mark the wide 
.range of mechanical operations which the tractor has rendered 
possible. Since a fuller report on this t^^ie of implement is 
shortly to ])e expected from the Ministry, there is no need to 
dwell at length upon tlie performance at Rhrawardine. 

Conclusions. — The opinion expressed on previous occasions 
that the conditions under which trials are conducted do not give 
sufficient time or opportunity for adequate testing was confirmed 
by the 1921 trials. This is perhaps even more apparent with 
implements than with tractors. Sustained tests, which will 
extend to laboratory work on materials and soil samples, which 
will eml)raee durability and will on occasion be continued as far 
as the resultant crop, are not suitable as the basis for public 
demonstration. Of the value of trials sucli as these, however, 
primaiily from the commercial and educative standpoint, the 
present writers are strongly convinced. Tt was gTatifying, there- 
fore, to see reappear a most interesting aiid well arranged 
exhiliit of machinery and accessories. There can be no doubt 
that the combination of show-stand and demonstration is the 
most satisfactory, indeed the only satisfactory, way in which the 
riiamifaetnTer can exhibit his products to the farmea-. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA. 

L. E. Elmhirst, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Cornell j. 

Agriculture of all industries in the United States has been 
from the earliest days the largest and the most important. The 
rapid development of factory production and city life, dependent 
upon a home-grown tood supply, has of late raised problems in 
American rural life Avhich have compelled widespread attention. 
The higher wages of the city and the demand for an increase of 
food production during the War did not improve matters, since 
slowly but surely the countryside was being sapped of its best 
stock. The farmers’ sons were moving into the cities and labour 
was almost impossible to obtain. In the words of the Director 
of Agriculture for New York State: — Chief among our rural 
problems is the creation and the maintenance of an environment 
on the farm and in the farm home such that a fair proportion of 
intelligent and able American citizens will continue to earn 
their livelihood from the land.” 

New York State, with the conditions of which we shall deal in 
this article, has probably made as much progress in dealing with 
this problem as any other State in the Union. Except that its 
summer is hotter than ours and its winter more severe, agiicul- 
tiiral practice is very similar to that in England. The size of 
the average farm ranges between seventy and three hundred 
acres. Maize silage takes the place of roots in dairying. The 
large cities. New York, Buffalo, Eochester, Albany and S 3 ?Tacuse 
clemand an ever-increasing supply of fresh milk and vegetables, 
and of butter, fruit and potatoes. Beef, mutton, pork, horse 
fiesh and grain can all be grown on a large scale and at less cost 
in the West: cotton, sugar and tobacco in the South, and all 
these can be shipped long distances without deterioration. 

Already in 1862 the necessity for technical training and scien- 
tific study in the' field of Agriculture was recognised at Washing- 
ton, when the Morrill Act was passed by the Federal Government. 
This Act prowded funds and land for the establishment of State 
Agiieultiiral ^ Colleges. In 1865 Ezra Cornell founded the 
University, named after 'him, at Ithaca in New York State, and 
the State College of Agricnlture was added to it^some 3 'ears later. 
, Prom the first, under the leadership of such men as Dean Eoberts 
'and 'Dr. Xiberty Hyde Bailey, the policy of this college was to 
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act as help aiid friendlj guide co the farmers in ail their problems 
and difficulties. In 1890 the Morrill Act was modi tied and the 
necessary funds added to allow for the special preparation of 
instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture in schools 
and technical institutes. 

It was not until 1909 that any decided attempt was made on 
tlie part of the different States to introduce the teaching of agri» 
ciiiture into the State High Schools which correspond to the 
fsational Secondary Schools in England. In that year the State 
of Mew York passed a law encouraging local communities to 
undertake the teaching of vocational agriculture in the High 
Schools. A few schools were established about the same time 
which were entirely devoted to the teaching of agricultiire. In 
1912 the Federal Government at Washington again came to the 
aid of the farmer and. dispensing with the existing educational 
machinery, passed the Smith-Lever Act. Upon the fulfilling of 
certain conditions bv the different States, this Act voted a large 
sum '* To aid in diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful and practical information on subjects relating to^ agri- 
culviro and home economics and to encourage the application of 
the same.’' In Mew York State this fund has made possible the 
building of a bridge betvreen the farmers and the Research work 
earriecl on at the Agricultural College in Ithaca, at the Experi- 
ment Station in Geneva, N.Y., and at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 

The extension of work thus initiated has developed along two 
main lines, both outside the State educational machinery : — ^the 
pi’ovision of lectures dealing with specific problems of practice 
and business on the farm and in the farm home, and the estab- 
lishment of a system of Junior Extension amongst the boys and 
girls up to the age of 14 whilst still attending the elementary 
schools. The first line never developed into systematic courses 
of iiistruetioii but was generally carried out by professors or 
instructoj's of the University on tour. All arrangements were 
made by the County Agents of whom there is one to each 
County. The second has developed, largely owing to the stimulus 
of the War, until there are now County Junior Extension Leaders 
ill sixteen counties in New York State, Under the influence of 
these leaders and with the help of the County x4gent, the boys 
and girls are formed into Clubs under local, and often untrained 
leadership, which ^ eiigaue in poultry keeping, gardening, fruit 
conning or cooking. There are now some 1,200 of these local 
leaders in New York State drawn from the rural school teachers,' 
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from old graduates of the College of Agriculture and of the short 
courses held regularly at Cornell University, or from the teacluu’s 
of vocational agriculture. In one county 1,600 boys are enrolled. 

Until 1917 Agricultural Education In America was almost 
confined to the courses in the Land Glrant Colleges, the occasional 
lectures to farmers and their wives on special subjects and the 
Club work made possible by the Sinith-Iiever funds. In 1917 
the Smith-Hughes Act was passed by Congress at Washington. 

The Smith-Hughes Act is again a gesture of impatience by the 
layman at the hide-bound activities and machinery of some of 
the State Boards of Education. It was the outcome of pressure 
bv a group of inaniifaetiirers, a number of Labour organisations, 
the farmers' representatives at Washington and a Conference of 
Domestic Science Teachers. The Act provides: — “For the 
fjromotioii of vocational education; to provide for co-operation 
with the States in the promotion of such education in agricultur.^ 
and the trades and industries; to provide for co-operation with 
41ie States in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects ; 
and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure.’' For 
the pacing of salaries of teachers, supervisors and directors of 
agricultural subjects alone |500,000 was set aside in 1918. TIum 
sum will have increased annually until in 1926 it will amount to 
§3,000,000. It is allotted to States in the proportion wdiich their 
rural population hears to the total rural population of the United 
States. In the same w'ay by 1926 §8,000,000 will be devoted to 
the training of teachers, supervisors and directors in trade, home 
economics and industrial subjects. Every year an additional 
$1,000,000 is set aside for the salaries of teacher trainers. 

The scheme may w^ell be termed a lay experiment in education, 
for the Commissioner of Education at Washington is only one 
of the Federal Board which also includes the Secretaries of Agri- 
culturej Commerce and Labour together with three citizens 
representing respectively the manufacturing, commercial, agri- 
ciiltiiral and labour interests of the Hatiom"^ In the States tlip 
composition varies greatly. In a few the educational authorities 
were excluded altogether from the State Board, which consisted 
entirely of laymen. It was felt that the Boards of Education 
would not only fail to make a move in order to fulfil the necessary 
eonclitions and to draw the Federal grant, but that they might be 
definitely opposed to the setting up of such unacademic courses’ 
In New York State the scheme is run by the Board of Ediieation 
in dose harmony with the Board of Agriculture'' and in co-opera- 
tion with the State College of Agiieultiire,' wFere the teacher 
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training work goes on, anti which forms tlie main source for 
supply of graduates for the work. 

For the year 1921 New York State alone will draw a total of 
1 112,906 by fulfilling certain conditions. It has, for instance, to 
appoint a State Board, which mayor may not include the Comiiiis- 
sioner of Ediieatkii, and to match dollar for dollar from its own or 
local funds. The principles lying behind this kind of grant are tlii 3 
following. It is held that if an individual or a community 
desires a thing strongly enough it will be willing to ’pay for it ; 
that an individual or a community values most highly ami 
cherishes most carefully the thing in which it has made a.ii 
investment, and that Federal or State aid is for the purpose of 
assisting a community and not of making it a gift. The cost of. 
establishing these Departments of Agiiculture and of running 
and equipping them falls upon the State and the community or 
board which has made the initial demand. Already in 1920 there 
were seventy of these Departments in High Schools in New' 
York State. 

In the words of the State Director of Agriculture : — A high 
school department of vocational agTieulture is ])ut a part of an 
organised nation-wide movement to promote better farming, 
better business and better living. Instruction in such a depart- 
ment means more than an attempt to turn hack to the farm the 
tide that flows eitjuvard or to induce children to stay in school, 
although these are natural outcomes of such instruction. The 
true purpose of agricultural education is to fit for agricultiiiTil 
pursuits those v;ho may cast their lot with the farm. It is based 
on tlie recognition of the dignitv of lalionr and the necessity for 
practical experience in the attainment of a well-rouiicled educa- 
tion. While emphasising training ii^ the skill and knowledge 
ne('essary to control plant and animal production such education 
includes the usual instruction in English, history, economics, 
science and mathematics whicli every boy should receive, in pre- 
paration for social efficiency and leadei-ship in rural affairs.'* 

These departments form therefore an integral part of the 
secondary school system of the State. The course is voluntary 
but the pupils are still directly under the administration of the 
Principal. Their establishment depends upon local initiative, 
more especially from the farmers themselves. The following 
particulars have to be provided: — the number of boys in the 
academic department of the existing High School, the number 
of boys residing"^ on farms, the registration of boys in the grammar 
grades of the rural elementary schools tributary to the high 
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Bciiool, the demand for instruction in vocational agiieultiires the 
total assessed valuation of the school district, and the extent to 
which fanners will co-operate in promoting the work of such a 
departiiient of agriculture. The Board of Education of any city 
can establish such a department on its own initiative but in a 
union free or a common school district the cpiestioii has to go 
before an annual or a special district meeting. With every 
departiiient of agriculture is established a department of '' home 
making ’’ or domestic science for girls. WTien the resolution is 
once passed arrangements are immediately made for the raising 
(jf the iiecessarv local funds. The minimum rer|uireiiients made 
by the State for such departments of agriculture include the 
following: — There must be provision for at least six months of 
directed or supervised practical work. The course must take 
into spet'ial account the types of farming dominant in the neigli- 
boiirhrMid. Two room'^ and a lilwary of books. Inilletiiis and 
journals must be provided. Tlie teacher must be enabled to 
attend certain conferences. Thei*e must be an enrolment of not 
less than twelve boys and at least fifty dollars must be set aside 
for the travelling expenses of the teacher in order that he may 
carry out what is the most important part of the work, the close 
supervision of the practical work, the '' farm enterprise ” or 

home project/' 

Provided that the Federal demands are fiiliilied the salaries of 
the teachers run on a sliding scale according to the amount which 
the Local Community is willing to contribute. In all cases the 
Rtate contribution is Si, 000. If the Local provision is only $200 
the Federal grant is $200 also, if the I^ocal grant is $533 the 
Federal grant is $866. This means that the salaries range 
l)etweeB throe and six hundred x)ounds |)er annum. 

To merit such a salary as this last, sometimes in excess of 
that of the High School Principal himself, stringent qualifications 
are required. The teacher must have an authorising certificate 
showing graduation from a four years High School and a four 
years Agricultural College course. Ten per cent, of his college 
work must have been concerned wdth educational psychology, 
principles and methods. He must be approved by the staff of the 
Teacher Training Institution, which is alw^ays consulted over the 
matter of choice of teachers. He must be thoroughly conversant 
" with farm life and with work on a farm. In any ease his College 
Degree is conditional upon' his having done a year’s a 

' faiin labourer. He must have a good general knowledge of the 
entire field of agricultural subjects common to New York State, 
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iiieiudiijg animal hiibbandiy, dairy Imsbaiidry. poultry hus- 
baiidry, soils, farm crops, vegetable gardening, fruit growing, 
plant diseases, entomology, farm managuiiieiit and farm 
iiiaeliinery. In addition he should have' specialised in some 
phase of technical agriculture. He should be able to connect 
the school work with the home work of the pupil on the farm 
and possess skill in the use of carpentering tools and in farm 
repair "work. The local board of education or school committee is 
obliged to appoint an advisory board in the district to give advice 
on local farm conditions, to help to organise the farm enter- 
prise ” wurk described below and to promote the siiceess of the 
department by encouraging visits to their farms or by delivering 
practical talks. 

Two courses are given, one of two and the other of four years. 
Many boys still leave the elementary schools at fourteen and 
return straight to the land. Under the new Compulsory Con- 
tinuation La\v of New York State, all boys and girls will stay in 
the High School till eighteen as soon as the necessary educational 
machinery has been erected. 

The following is a tentative course of study for a certain district 
in New York State : — 

First Year Agriculture: 

Fanil Shop Work. 

Poultr}' Husbandry. 

Home Gardening. 

Second Year Agriculture : 

Farm Crops. 

Soils and Fertilisers. 

Home Gardening. 

The aceomniodation at the school consists of two rooms, and 
if possible an experimental plot. The first room serves as 
laboratory and class room and contains the library, charts, papers, 
soil and milk testing equipment. The second room is the work- 
shop wiiere the boys are taught how^ to sharpen all farm tools 
and saws, to do farm repair work and elementary construction in 
wood, to do cold metal work of all kinds, to solder, to glaze, to 
mend harness and to do elementary plumbing. Simple mechani- 
cal drawing is also taught and the experimental incubator is 
generally housed in this room. 

Of the seventy-two counts required for an academic diploma 
wiiich will admit the boy to the State Agricultural College, 
sixteen must be gained in English, ten in science, ten in mathe- 
matics, ten in Instory and at least twenty-five in agriculture. For 
a. sueeessfiilly completed Farm Fn^'^rprise.” most of which 


Third Year Agrieulture: 

Au i ni III H u sbaiid ry . 

Fruit Growing. 

Dairying. 

Fourth Year Agriculture: 

Farm Management ami Econouiic«. 
Farm Engineering and Machinery. 
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will Iiave ]>eeri carried out in out-of-scliool hours at home, counts 
are also given, I]i conjunction with the above course the major 
enterprises for the first year would probably consist of (i) the 
sole charge of twenty to a hundred hens, with tlie rearing of 
eliickeiis, the keeping of a complete set of accounts, the purchase 
of feed and the marketing of the products, or lii' the care of a 
quarter to half an acre of garden, again with full accounts. In 
the second year 1 )otli of these would be kept on and an acre of 
some farm crop added, in the third a pure bred dairy calf to be 
reared to maturity and fed and cared for scientifically, and in 
the fourth perhaps a complete set of farm accounts. Sucli 
enterprises ” or home projects are now regarded as the 
most vital part <jf the training and are often, when xmoperly 
super^.'ised, an education in tbemselves. Bpecial time is allotted 
ill the class room for the discussion of prolilems which come up 
week lev week in the project at liouie mul also for the visitiiig l)y 
all oilier boys of the difierent enterprises. In all cases the 
boy pockets the profits after paving Iris lulls. 

What the future de^'elopment of this educational experinienr 
will 1)0 it is impossible to say. but it was fascinating to watch the 
formal lecture l)eing replaced by the round table discussion and 
to see the eagerness with which all the avail al)]e text books 
bearing! upon tlie boy’s enterprise tvere devoured as well as the 
keen desire to launch out into tlic fields of chemistry, physics, 
botany, zoology, entomokfgy and physiology in oi'der to find a 
snlrditui to tin* nrold^'ms of daily existence. 


THE VALUE OF FOOD RECORDS 
IN CONNECTION WITH 
MILK RECORDING SOCIETIES. 

G-. H. G-aekad, 

Agrh-.uUural Onjamstcr for Kent. 

Ever since the formation of the Kent Milk Eecording Society 
the members of the Society have had the opportunity, when- 
ever the milk recorder paid them a visit, of having the winter 
rations fed to the cows weighed, and particulars forwai'ded to the 
agricultural organiser for (u-iticisin and advice. It is the object of 
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ibis article to show that such food records are of distinct value to 
the fanners beIon,ging' to the Society in enabling them to 
co]*reet and to reduce the cost of feeding, and that the practice 
could be extended to milk recording societies in other counties 
with considerable advantage. 

The cost of taking the food recojxis is nil. The milk recorder 
visits the farm in the coarse of his ordinary duties and he 
usually has ample time, in addition to seeing the milk of each 
cow weighed, and marking the calves, to weigh the concen- 
trated foods that are being used and to get at any rate a rough 
idea of the quantity of roots and fodder that is being fed. The 
prices of the various feeding stufts are obtained from the 
farmer, and this information, wdth the number of cows in milk 
and the quantit}' of milk they have given in the day, is 
bji'warded by the milk recorder to the agriciiltiiral organiser, 
'‘.riie agricultural organiser calculates the cost of the ration and 
its composition, compares the ration with the staeutific require- 
ments of the cows, and sends the completed figures hack to the 
farmer with his criticisms and suggestions as to Iiow imprcwe- 
ments might be effected. 

During the winter 1920-21 every farmer was iiwited to put his 
own cost-of-prodiictioii prices on his roots, hay and straw, other 
feeding stuffs being taken at the actual prices paid for them, 
and these figures were used in getting out each fanner’s return 
for his own inforniaticn ; but for comparing one farmer's results 
with another it has been found desirable to charge the same 
cost |)er ton for roots, hay, strawy etc., in every case. The 
p]‘i('es agned upon were as follow’s : — 

Hay ... ... ... 7 0 per ton. 

Straw B 10 per ton. 

Maiiguids and Cabbages 1 10 per ton. 

Sw^edes 2 5 per ton. 

Cakes and Meals at purubasc price. 

The above prices have been used for every faim and for every 
visit in the calculations embodied in this article. 

Betw^een November 20th, 1920, and April 15th, 1921, eighty- 
eight food records of herds on their full wunter ration were 
submitted by members of the Kent Milk Eecording Society, 
through the milk recorders, to the agTiciiitiiral organiser in 
order that the cost and composition of the ration might be 
worked out and the same criticised. The food records from 
some farmers %were only submitted once in the course of the 
W’inter; in other cases farmers submitted their food records 
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twice, three times, and in one case four times during this 
period, as the following figures show : — 


3)0(1 Jteeordfs taken : — 


W/. of He 

Xu. of 3 Oil-', 

Once ... 

... 

... 27 

5()0 

Twice 

... 

18 

388 

Three or more times 

... 

8 

120 



53 

1,0G(> 


As soon as possible after each visit of the milk recorder a 
return is sent by the agricultural organiser to the farmer con- 
cerned, showing the cost of his ration, its composition as 
compared with the scientific requirements of the cows, and any 
criticisms or suggestions as to how the ration might be improved 
or reduced in cost. 

A complete statement was sent out to every farmer belonging 
to the Society in January, and again in April, showing figures 
for all the herds under the following headings : — Code iiiimbtu’ 
of herd; date of visit; number of cows in inillv; day's yield of 
milk per cow; cost of food per cow: cost of food per gallon of 
milk; quantity of roots, silage, wet grains, hay, straw, cakes 
and meals fed per cow ; amount of digestible protein and starch 
■equivalent in the day’s ration for each cow: the scientific 
requirements of average-sized cows, in terms of digestible 
protein and starch equivalent, giving the quantity of milk 
■quoted. From these figures every farmer is able to compare 
his own ration and results tvith those of any other member of 
the Society. 

Taking an average of the whole of the 88 food records 
received, the following results are obtained :■ — 

J Rrfre/iit's. 


Xo. of cows ill her<i ... 

19 

2 

to 

82 

l>aily yield per cow per day — lb. of milk 

22-05 

n-oi; to 

34*50 

.Cost of food per cow per day — pence 

32-28 

17*83 to 

54*00 

Cost of fooil per gallon of milk — pence 

15*13 

7* 

73 to 

20-22 

Daily ratioiVin Ih, — Roots 

52 

0 

to 124 

Wet grains... 

5 

0 

to 

40 

Silage 

2 

0 

to 

45 

Hay 


0 

to 

28 

Straw 

qI 

0 

to 

22 

Cakes and Meals ... 

n 

2 

to 

17 


As in previous years, there has been a remarkable variation 
on different farms in the average milk yields of the cows, the 
cost of food per oow per day, and the cost of food per gallon of 
■lailk. , ■' , ■ ■ . ■■■. ' ■ ' 
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The yield of milk per cow per day is now recognised by the 
best farmers as an important factor influencing the cost of food 
per gallon of milk, yet there are still some farms where the milk 
\’ield rang'cs round 11 gallons per cow. 


Hrrd. 


Thde uf Visif.. 

Ylrld of MUk 

;/:■/* viur par daij. 

(W \{f Foi)< 
prr yalloii. 

AV 


F(4). 

1 

lb. 

UiU 

pence. 

22-G2 

J 

... 

Dec*. 

8 

lb*U'l 

19-27 

BQ 


Feh. 

*22 

22 78 

14-39 

BP 


Feb. 

18 

:-U-47 

12-11 

BT 


March 18 

;-UA(; 

9-80 


Similarly there has been an enormous variation in the cost 


if food 

per cow per day 

: — 

Daily ration par Co to. 

t.'ost (if Food 

Herd. 

Dute of Visit, 

Roots. 

Fodder. Cakesii' MeaJs. p 

‘vCotrp&t dtitf. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

pence. 

AQ 

Dee, 22 . 

.. nil 

... 18 .. 

2 

17-03 

AL 

March 9 

.. 40 

... ir, .. 

. a 

24*58 

AD 

Jan. 5 

60 

... 14 .. 

, 74 

31*40 

AT 

Jan. 4 

.. 101 

... 194 .. 

. 5 

37*52 

BB 

Dec. 4 

.. 62 

... 10 

. 17 

43-74 

(4 

... Dec. 9 

.. 73 

... 10 .. 

. 104 

49-24 

BF 

Xov. 19 

.. 124 

... 17 .. 

,. 12 

54‘0i) 

In all 

cases, it must 

be remembered, 

roots, hay 

and straw 


have been valued at the same price per ton. Every farmer has 
almost equal opportunities of buying concentrated feeding stuffs 
at the same prices; yet the cost of the ration has, varied from 
less than Is. 6d. per co'w per day in one case to more than 4s. 
per cow per day in another. The quantity of milk a cow is 
giving should determine to a large extent the amount of food 
it receives, and in many herds each cow is now being fed accorcR 
ing to the quantity of milk it gives, but several cases were found 
where herds as a whole w^ere being grossly over-fed and other 
cases where they were being grossly under-fed. 

The important figure, from the farmer's point of view, is 
the cost of food per gallon of milk. ' This figure has varied on 
the different farms as much as the other figures already 


quoted : — 

Herd. 

BP ... 




Date. 

... April 10 

Cost of Food 
per gall, of milk 
pence. 
8-30 

A ... 



... 

Nov. 22 

10-37 

AN ... 


... 

... ' 

Dec. 17 

15-56 

" BA ... 


... 

... 

Dec. 18 

21-43 

BD ... 


... 

... 

Dec. 31 

25-21 

BF ... 

... 


... 

... Nov. 19 

26'22 
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There wm.s one extreme case where the cost of food per gallon 
of milk woi'ked out as low as 7.73 pence per gallon, but this 
figure has been ignored as the cows were obviously being very 
serio 1 1 si y u n der-f ed . 

It will be noticed tha.-t the cost of food per gallon of milk 
was liiore than three times' as great on one farm as on another. 
A criticism might be made that on April 10th herd BP was 
probably on a summer ration, hut the ration actually being 
fed was 34 lb. of mangolds. 26 lb. of wet grains, 7 lb. of hay, 
4 ib. of straw and 5|- lb. of mixed cakes and meals. The milk 
yield was high, 31.92 lb. of milk per cow as compared "with 
31.47 Ib. of milk per cow on the same farm on February 18th. 
Herd BF was a herd that was being seriously over-fed. The 
COW'S W’ere only averaging 20.60 lb, of milk and their ration 
consisted of 120 lb. of roots. 10 lb. (4‘ hay, 7 11). of straw and 
12 lb. of cakes and rneaks. 

This enormous variation in the cost of feeding on different 
farms is not peculiar to one season: it occurs year after year, 
lii the previous winter {'1919-20b for example, eighty-six food 
records were submitted to the ngvimiltmul organiser, and the 
cost of feeding per cow per day varied from Is. 5d. in one case 
to 4s. 6d. in anotlier. Similarly, tlie cost of food per gallon of 
milk varied from 91 d. to 2s. 21 cl. in different herds. In that 
season hay w^as priced in eveiy case at £7 per ton, straw at 
:£S lOs. per ton. mangolds and cabbages at BOs, per ton and 
stvedes at 45s, per ton. It is evident tlint everv year there are 
a large iimnl:)er of dairy farmers to whom a food record taken 
ill the way already descTibed would be of immense assistance. 
Heavy cost of feeding is usually due to one or more of four 
causes : — 

(a) a Lo-w Milh Yield on the part of the Coirs, — A simple 
calcuiatioii sho’ws that the more milk a cow gives the cheaper 
becomes the cost of food per gallon, because a four-gallon cow 
does not require twice much fodder or roots as a two-gallon 
cow — a double allowance of cakes and meals will usually suffice. 
The most economical herds are those that yield well on a 
normal ration. This is a matter mainly of breeding and 
selection, and one of the main objects of a milk recording 
society is to show the members which of their cows produce 
the most, milk, so that these cows may be used' as foundation 
"cows, put to 'a bull of good milking 'strain and^the heifer calves 
, reared. , 
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(b) Extravagant Feeding . — The writer’s experience is that 
over-feeding is a more common fault than imder-feeding, 
though muny cases of under-feeding are met with. Over- 
feeding occurs in several forms. Frequently it tsikes the form 
of an excessive aliovrance of hay, farmers forgetting that £7 
per ton for hay is equivalent to fd. per lb. and that 28 lb. of 
hay at that price costs Is. 9d. hlore often it takes the form 
of excessive feeding of concentrated foods. In one case last 
winter ten cows were receiving a daily allowance of 170 lb. of 
cakes and meals, an average of 17 lb. per cow, although they 
were each .giving only 2 gallons of milk. This quantity of con- 
centrated food would have been more suitable for 5-gallon cows 
than for 2-gallon cows. The practice of measuring out the 
supply of concentrated foods to each individual cow according 
to her milk yield is year by year becoming more prevalent and 
is being encouraged in every possible way. 

(c) Indiscrbninate Purchase . — The relative market prices of 
the concentrated feeding stuffs during the past winter were in 
many cases in marked contrast with their feeding values. 
Farmers are far too prone to l^e guided by their cake merchant 
ill making their selection of wiiat they will buy, or to buy their 
old favourite feeding stuffs of pre-war clays regardless of present 
market prices, instead of comparing the market price with the 
feeding value of the feeding stuff* with the help of such a table 
as is published in this Journal month by month. 

(d) Bad Management , — No amount of scientific feeding will 
be successful unless both the farmer and his cowman take an 
intelligent interest in the welfare of the cows. 

Most of the farmers consider that two food records taken 
during the course of the winter are sufficient, but the following 
figures show that those farmers who had three food records 
taken were able to produce milk still more cheaply than those 
who had two food records taken, whilst those who had tw^o food 
records taken produced milk more cheaply than those who only 
had one record taken, assuming that the latter did not alter the 
rations that they were feeding. A comparison between the 


composition of the rations being fed with the scientific require- 


ments of the cows is also enlightening 


Sc mil ific MequiTsm en ts 


Oompos'ltiaii of Maiion fed, of Cows. 


Food Records 

Cost of Food 

DigestihU 

Starch 

Digestibh 

Starch 

tccken. 

per ffcdl. 

Frotein. 

FquivaUrd. 

Protein, 

Fquimleni. 


pence. 

lb. 

IK 

lb. 

IK 

Occe 

^15*71 . 

.. 2-45 

... 13*28 . 

.. 2*10 , 

... 12*91 

Twice 

15*13 . 

.. 2*28 

... 13*14 . 

.. 2*08 , 

... 12-90 

Three tiroes 

14*53 . 

.. 2*20 

... 13*02 , 

... 2*20 

... 13*30 
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A closely allied wash, ammoniuHi polysulpliide, discovered in 
1916 fj3) (7j (8j, which leaves no visible deposit on the sprayed 
parts, can be recommended for the purpose, but this wash is in 
disfavour with the manufacturing horticultural chemist, owing 
to the difficulties met with in its imeparation. 

With regard to the use of lime-sulphur as a summer-wash on 
apples for the control of “ scab/' the expectation (raised by 
reports from the United States) that it would control this disease 
as well as Bordeaux mixture does, and without causing any injury 
to the tree, has not been fulfilled. Not only may serious 
defoliation result on certain varieties {e,g., Stirling Castle, 
Newton Wonder) after spraying with lime-sulphur, but, accord- 
ing to the experiments (9) (10) lately carried out at the East 
Mailing Eeseareh Station, a reduction of crop (due to the young 
apples falling off) may be caused. 

In view of the above facts, it is obviously a matter of great 
practical importance to ascertain as closely as possible the exact 
strength of lime-sulphur which is necessary to kill the fungus, 
in order to see whether any of the ill-results which now follow 
the use of lime-sulphur under certain circumsl:ances can be 
avoided by using it in a weaker solution. Although much work 
has been done in the orchard and plantation in spraying trees 
with lime-sulphur solutions of various strengths, it does not 
appear that carefully controlled biological observations on the 
sprayed fungus — such as can be inade on plants grown under 
glass — have hitherto been recorded. The present article 
describes the results of experiments which have determined the 
strength of lime -sulphur necessary to kill the “ summer,’; or 
con'idial, stage of one of the “ powdery " mildews, viz., the 
Hop-mildew (Sphaerotheca Hinmili (D.C.), Burr.). 

Description of Ex:perinients. — The plants used in the spray- 
ing experiments were young hop-plants, growm in a greenhouse,, 
infected with the hop-mildew. In previous work (11) it had been 
found that the mildew in different stages of development shows 
very different powers of resistance to the same fungicide. By 
the selection of only those patches of mildew in the same stage 
of development, Le., the so-called “ powdery ” patches of the'' 
eonidial stage,* and on young vigorously growing leaves , it is 
possible to keep a sufficiently fixed standard by which to measure’ 
'satisfactorily the fungicidal value 'of different sohitions. 

'If, a lime-'Sulphiir . solution — even 'in the finest possible* 
m isty '' spr ay,, such 'as that 'given by 'an atomiser ”~is 

iltetratioa ' 0f tMs' stage iS' giten ie ''the article bj E, S. Salmon,. 

■ Hop-moEia 'aEi its OoEtrol (Jour. Min, Agnc., May 1921, p. 150, Eig. 2^, 
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sprayed on to a '' powdery ” patch of mildew, it will be found 
that the fluid congregates in minute drops over the surface of 
the patch, so that it becomes impossible to measure accurately 
the fungicidal effect of the fluid, since parts of the fungus 
remain iinwetted. It is necessary, therefore, either to treat the 
mildew with some substance such as a soft soap solution w'hich 
will cause it to be "wetted all over by the lime-sulphur wash 
applied subsequently, or tO' add some substance to the lime- 
sulphur wiiicli will increase its whetting properties. Both these 
lines of investigation w^ere follow'ed and gave remarkably 
concordant results. 

Ill one set of experiments the patches of mildew^ w'ere sprayed 
first with a 1 per cent, solution of soft soap (which removed the 
air entangled among the conidia and conidiojyliores, and w-etted 
all the parts), then with water to remove the soap solution, 
and immediately afterwards with the lime -sulphur solution. 
After the treatment with soap and then with wrater, it was found 
that the mildew had not been appreciably affected, since by the 
fourth day after spraying the mildew-patches were fully as 
vigorous and as '' powdery ” as the imsprayed ones on the 

control ” leaves, and also that the lime-sulphur solution V7hen 
applied to the wet mildew-patch no longer collected on it in 
drops, but ran through and wetted thoroughly each powdery 
patch. 

Using this method, it was found that a commercial brand of 
lime-sulphur, of 1.30 sp. gr., containing 16.57 per cent, of poly- 
sulphide sulphur, when diluted 1 part to 99 parts of water and 
thus eontaiiiing 0.16 per cent, of polysnlphide sulphur, was fun- 
gicidal. By the fourth day after spraying all the mildew patches 
on the sprayed leaves (although still conspicuously white and 
little altered to the naked eye) were quite dead, while the 
''control'' leaves (at the same "nodes”) which had been 
sprayed only with the soap solution and then wuth water, bore 
vigorous, densely powdery patches of mildew. 

Using the dilution of one part of the same concentrated lime- 
sulphur to 199 parts of water, or 0.08 per cent, of polysulphide 
sulphur, it was found that while the majority of the patches of 
mildew were killed, a few survived ; in other words, lime-sulphur 
at this strength was apparently just beginning to break down as 
an efficient fungicide. 

The preliminary treatment of the mildew with soap, and then 
with water, while useful for experimental purposes, cannot of 
course claim to have any practical value. 
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111 the experiments, where a substanee was added to liiiie- 
SLilpliur in order to increase its wetting powers, calcium caseinate 
was found to give very satisfactory results. This substance, 
which has bc'eii used by A. PeLersou iVI) in coiijuiictioii witli 
lime-sulphur as an insecticidG, has not hitherto, we believe, been 
used for improving lime-siilpbur as a fungicide for use in 
summer. It may be mentioned here that the substance known as 
saponin considerably increases the wetting properties of lime- 
sulphur (13) but the mixture was not found satisfactory for deter- 
mining the fungicidal values of lime-sulphur solutions, whereas 
calcium caseinate gave admirably consistent results. In the 
first experiments 1 per cent, of calcium caseinate was used with 
lime-sulphur (1.80 sp. gr.) at the dilutions 1 : 99, 1 ; 149 and 
1 ; 199, containing, respectively, 0.16, 0.11 and 0. OB per cent, of 
polysulphide sulphur. At the first two strengths, the solution 
proved fungicidal, all the patches of mildew on the sprayed 
leaves being dead when examined 24 hours after spraying, while 
the mildewy-patches on the “ control leaves, sprayed with 1 per 
cent, of calcium caseinate alone were as vigorous as before. At 
the strength 1 : 199, the lime -sulphur solution w^as clearly not 
quite fungicidal — many of the patches were killed but several 
survived and produced new conidioplwres and chains of conidia. 

In another experiment the same lime-sulphur w^as used at the 
dilution 1 : 99 with 0.5 per cent, of calcium caseinate, and here 
again proved completely fungicidal. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the strengths at which 
lime-sulphur is being used in this country against mildew'S, viz., 
1 part of the concentrated wyash (1.30 sp. gr.) to 29, or 59, parts 
of water are to be regarded as super-fungicidal and that WTcker 
strengths, viz,, 1 to 74, or 1 to 99, will be found to be fungicidal 
when used with calcium caseinate in order to secure complete 
wetting..+ Should this prove to be the case, and with regard to 

^ In one experiment a calcium polysulphide solution, made in the laboratory, 
was used at the dilution 1 : 75 (when it contained 0.33 per cent, of poly- 
^ sulphide sniphur) with 1 per cent., of calcium caseinate and found to be 
’ oompletely fungicidal. 

t The calcium caseinate solution was prepared by stirring two parts of 
commercial casein and one part of elaked lime in twenty parts of water for 
aboB't two hours and allowing any undissolved solid to settle. The supernatant 
used without filtration (which is extremely slow and unsatisfactory), 
\ 'is, roughlv, a 10^ per cent, ^solution of calcium casemate, and half a gallon 
or one gallon of it is used in the preparation of ten gallons of ’ lime-smphur 
wash according as. one desires to have 0.5 or 1 per cent, of calcium caseinate 
present. The preparation by the farmer of the calcium caseinate solution 
,'V would be i a process*, it is confidently expected, however, that this 

' .BUbslance' “will be put on the m&rket in this country by manufacturing horticul- 
tur^i ' chemists, as a similar 'substance, for use with arsenate of lead, is 
' ''aoM' commercially in the United "States of America. 
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apple scab also, a waj may possibly be found to avoid tiie 
serious injuries produced by lime-sulplmi at higlier strengtlis 
on the apple and gooseberry. 

Summary, — In carefully controlled experiments it lias been 
found that lime-sulphur at a strength of 1.003 sp. gr. (1 gal. of 
the concentrated wash (1.80 sp. gr.) to 99 parts of water) and 
containing 0.16 per cent, of polysulphide sulphur, is lethal for 
the '' powdery ” conidial stage of the hop-mildew, wiien the 
lime-sulphur is used with calcium caseinate in order to secure 
complete wetting of the fungus. 

It is considered probable that lime-sulphur at this strength 
and mixed with calcium caseinate will be found lethal for the 
American gooseberry-mildew also (and other powdery mil- 
dews ”) and that at this dilution lime-sulphur may be used on 
ripening dessert gooseberries without fear of disfiguring the fruit 
for market* 
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TRANSPORT OF STRAWBERRIES 
FROM THE CHEDDAR YALLEY.- 

A. D. B. WALB.1NK, N.D.x4.. 

Ministry of Agriculttire . 

A branch line of the Great Western Eailway from Yatton to 
Wells serves the Cheddar Valley district, and the three principal 
stations j at which fruit is loaded are Cheddar, Axbridge, and 
Drayeott. The bulk of the fruit is dispatched to market by rail, 
but a small quantity is conveyed to Bristol by road, and an 
appreciable quantity meets a ready retail sale to the numerous 
motor-coach parties and visitors to Cheddar Cliffs and Caves. It 
is estimated locally that during last season between forty and 
fifty tons have reached Bristol by road, and about thirty tons 
were sold to visitors at Cheddar. 

Eailway Ariangements. — The Great Western Kaihvay Com- 
pany provide special facilities for strawberry traffic, during the 
season, at Cheddar, Axbridge, and Drayeott Stations, and a 
special fruit train is run when at least six vans can be filled with 
fruit* The Cheddar Valley Fruit Growers’ Association practically 
controls the available railway transport, and has a strong Com- 
mittee of growers, which meets nightly during the season. The 
usual business is to decide (!)• whether, in the opinion of the 
growers, the supply of fruit will warrant a- special train the 
following day, in wffiieh case the Secretary of the Association 
notifies the station master at Cheddar, and (2^^ after discussion 
of rilling prices, ^lie destination of the following duty’s crop. 
Non-members of the Association, who wish to take advantage of 
the through vans, are thus forced to consign to the same markets 
as the xissoeiation. Smaller consignments for other markets 
are dispatched by ordinary passenger trains. 

In all nine special trains were run last year. The heaviest 
dispatch was 'on June 6th, when twenty-one tons of fruit left 
the Cheddar Valley. Special facilities are accorded by the rail- 
way company for quick transit, to ensure prompt arrival at the 
early morning markets. 

Types of Vans in Use* — ^There have been four types of van in 
use on the Cheddar Valley Line : — ' 

(a) A large ventilated van on eight wheels called a ^‘Siphon C’' 
(Fig. 1). This has two rows of shelves suspended by clis^ins on each side 

“StTaw'berry Growing 'in the Cheddar Valley of Somerset^' A. D, i?. 
WaUmiiK this Journal. Jan., 1921, p. 911. ' 
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of ihe van, and is iitted with a concrete tloor. It is about 60 ft. in length, 
and when packed with chips one layer deep on floor and shelves, will hold 
about three tons. Probably this is the easiest van to pack, hut its capacity 
is limited, compared -with its length. 

(/j) A van known as Fruit Van D,’’ convertible for other purposes 
(Fig. 1^). This is a van entirely lilled with four layers of Avire siielves in 
sections, and ^vhen the shelves and floor ai'e filled Avitli chips one layer 
deep, it Avill hold from 44 to 48 cwt. Probably this is the most economi- 
cal van hut it is rather more difficult to pack. Its great advantage is 
that it does not permit the chips to be “ topped.” The van is ventilated, 
(c) An ordinary milk siphon van with lattice sides and iitted Avitli 
wooden shelves. Capacity in single layer about 30 CAvt, 

(cl) A small enclosed Amntilated fruit van with wooden shelves. 
Capacity a])Out 1 ton. 

Mefcod of Packing. — Nearly all fruit from the Cheddar 
Vallejo is marketed in 4 Ib. chips. Punnet cases to hold tliirty- 
two 1 lb. punnets are occasionally seen, but these are used only 
for fancy fruit. Although in some districts the total weight of 
the chip and fruit is 4 lb., it is customary in the Cheddar Valley 
to consign 4 lb. net weight of fruit. The Growers’ Association 
feel that they are meeting unfair competition from other districts, 
where the light-weight chip is used, and are considering giving a 
guarantee next season that each chip contains 4 lb. net weight 
of fruit when dispatched. 

In this district, there is a very interesting practice, which 
might be very profitably extended, of lashing a strong stick or 
spar to the handles of four or more chips (Pig. 3). This gives 
mucli greater stability to the package, and packing in the vans 
is enormously facilitated, as a man can easily handle two sticks, 
totalling eight baskets, at once. When packed in this way, should 
it be necessary to top the fruit in the vans, it is much better 
protected, as other packages can be laid across the sticks, with- 
out aetualh^ coming in contact with the chips below. 

The fruit is always covered in the chip, the covers used being 
of three types : — (a) Muslin (cost 7s. per gross) ; (b) Transparent 
grease-proof paper ; (c) Thick non-transparent paper. 

The muslin tops give by far the neatest appearance, and also 
give the buyer a chance of inspecting the fruit without removing 
the covers. The transparent grease-proof paper is the next in 
'Order of merit. 

The effect of the method of packing is seen in the prices 
realised. One grower who invariably uses muslin, claims that 
he commands 2|d. to Bd. per lb. above the ordinary pack. A 
neatly packed Ikansparent grease-proof paper will realise Id. per 
lb. more than non-transparent paper. 

The chips are manufactured locally and sold at 26s. per gross. 
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Handling and Delivery of Fruit. — The growers are most 
particular to ensure that the fruit arrives at the station in good 
condition. Fruit is very rarely topped on the growers’ carts, but 
shelves are fitted to allow the fruit chips to travel in single layers 

Markets and Market Charges. — Apart from Bristol the three 
principal markets favoured by the Cheddar Valley growers last 
year were Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool. 

Before the commencement of the season, many commission 
salesmen and their agents tour the district, and solicit fruit for 
sale on commission. 

The Association Marketing Committee discusses any case of 
sharp practice on the part of commission salesmen, and any man 
not playing the game soon finds his supply cut off. 

In addition to the carriage, most salesmen compel the grower 
to meet a charge of Id. per chip for porterage. In addition the 
salesman usually takes 7| per cent, commission on the sale 
price. In Birmingham market, it is customary to credit the 
grower Id. per chip for the value of the chip, and this credit is 
occasionally allowed by salesmen in other markets. 

Claims against the Railway Company. — It is interesting to 
note, that in spite of the tonnage carried up to June 25th last 
i228 tons 17 cwt.l. claims have been received from grow'ers for 
total loss of fruit to the extent of only a few cwt. 

^ ^ 

A CHIP BASKET FACTORY. 

J. W. L.aw^ey, Calstock. 

_ It is generally agreed to be highly desirable that the country- 
side should be more fully developed, so as to provide remunerative 
employment for far greater numbers than at present. Nearly all 
the great factories are loc-ated in large towns and cities, and in 
many eases there are reasons why this is unavoidable, but in- 
others the reasons are emphatically in favour of the industries- 
being transferred to the ratal districts. In the following paper 
an instance is given of such a transfer and the successive steps 
that led up to it. 

For over fifty years the Tamar Valley has been known through- 
out the Kingdom as a great fruit growing district, especially for 
Btrawbernes, of which it annually sends the earliest Friglish- 
sipplies (grown in, the open) to the various British markets. 
The writer sent the first consignment from Cornwall some 60' 
years since. Through improper packing this first venture was- 
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a failure, but subsequently 1 lb. punnets were obtained from 
London. The fruit was ready for gathering some ten days earlier 
than from other out-of-door sources, and very high prices were 
obtained. From this small beginning the strawberry industry 
has continuously extended until the present output of the district 
is several hundred tons per annum. As this quantity is almost 
all put on the market in small packages an enormous number oi 
packages is required. 

At first, as above stated, punnets W’ere obtained from London, 
but as the acreage of strawberries grew it was felt that an effort 
should be made to make them locally. Arrangements were first 
made with a Plymouth firm of timber merchants v;ho installed 
special machinery for cutting the timber into shavings of suitable 
length and width. The shavings were tied into bundles and 
forwarded to the fruit gmwing district, where the women and 
children soon learned to weave them. The price paid for this 
work was Is. per gross. The work was done in the workpeople’s 
own cottages, and occupied them through the aiifumn and winter 
months. Later a further progi’essive step was taken, when steam 
planing machinery w^as installed in the district where the fruit 
was grown, and the business developed so successfully that 
besides supplying the local need, some thousands of gross were 
annual^ supplied to growers in Hampshire and Middlesex and 
even so far afield as Edinburgh. This continued until some ten 
years ago when another kind of package became popular and 
rapidly superseded the round punnet. This was the chip basket, 
a strong neat package containing 8-4 lb. for for fruit other than 
strawberries 12 lb.) each. These baskets, w^hich had metal 
handles and a cardboard, or chip, cover, did not require to be 
packed in cases as the punnets did, and were much preferred by 
the public. They were supplied in thousands from factories 
at Manchester and Glasgow, and consequently the punnet- 
making of the Tamar district ceased. 

About the time when this happened the growers of the district 
formed themselves into a Fruit Gi’owers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, chiefly for the purpose of obtaining better prices for their 
fruit, especially that which had to be sold by the ton for jam. 

They were materially aided in this by the officials of the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, who attended several meetings 
and explained the advantages of such co-operation. Some of the 
members of this Association were willing to increase the capital 
of the Associatioli so as to establish a chip basket factory, but, 
as the outlay for pro\uding the necessary plant would have been 
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heavy, a large niiiiiber objected. There the matter stood, when 
in 1917 a large building within a hundred yards of the railway 
station, and adjoining the quays on the riverside, which hitherto 
had been occupied as a briek-maliing factory, was on the market 
for sale. Some of those W'ho had previously desired a factory to 
provide their own baskets, sa.-w that this offered a rare oppor- 
tunity to carry out their wishes and took immediate steps to form 
a Limited Liability Association. The nominal capital of the 
Company is ^£4,000, witli shares of .-£1 each, and B,000 shares 
■were subscribed chiefly by members of the Tamar Valley Fruit 
Growers' Association, The building refeiTed to was acquired on 
xavoiirahle terms and contains an area of 5,000 sq. ft. under 
cover, and large yards available for the storage of timber in the 
open. Information was obtained through a similar chip factory, 
as to where the necessary plant could be obtained, and the engine 
and plant were installed by August, 1919. 

INiext came the work involved in procuring the right kind of 
timber (poplar, or similar soft wmod), in planing it into suitable 
chips or shavings, and finally teaching girls to weave the baskets, 
wire stitch them, and prepare and fix handles and covers. All 
of this w^as satisfactorily performed after a few months’ practice, 
until at present the quality of the baskets is such that applica- 
tions for supplies are coming from distant places, such as Here- 
fordshire and the Channel Islands, as the baskets are believed 
to be superior to those obtainable elsewhere. 

The factory at present employs B men and 18 women and girls. 
During the first year’s, W'Orking over 400,000 packages were 
made and sold, and in 1921 over 500,000, the quantity of timber 
used annually being over 300 tons. 

It is found that chip baskets are not only the best type of 
package for strawberries, but, also for other small fruits, .such as 
raspberries, gooseberries, peaches, cherries and plums, except 
when' for Jam purposes. Dessert apples also realise a higher price 
W'hen earefully packed in 12-lb. chips. The demand is increasing 
so fast that steps are in contemplation for increasing the accom- 
modation so as to do a much larger business. 

This short note 'would not be complete without reference to Mr. 
Bicliarcl H. Petheriek, the’ energetic' and capable Secretary of the 
Association, to whose foresight and enthusiasm the ■ Association 
mainly owes its inception and success and also to its capable 
manager, 'Mr. J.' Billing. 

In 'Conclusion it may be pointed out that iherd' are many 'Other 
fruit gi-owing centres which are being supplied with baskets 
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made in distant cities which might follow the example described 
above, both to their own advantage and that of the rural Avorkers. 

The advantages to the giwers are that they get their suiiplies 
at a lower price and without any cost of, or delays in, carriage, 
while they are also supplied with a better article. 

The -workers have the great advantage of living under the most 
healthy conditions, surrounded by green fields, and free from the 
smoke and grime of city life. The contrast betiveeii these wnrkers 
on leaving the factory for their homes at the close of their day’s 
AYork, and those returning from work in the cities is very notice- 
able — greatly to the advantage of the former, whose glow of 
health, vivacity and sprightliness are markedly different from the 
pale face, weary look and Jaded gait of many city workers. 

^ ^ ^ 

APPLE GROWING IN AUSTRALASIA 
AND AMERICA I 

A Comparison with English Conditions- 
0. E. WiMSHUEST, B.Sc.AgTic. (Lend.). 

The following considerations represent the result of personal 
inquiry into conditions of apple production in Western Australia, 
Victoria, Tasmania, New" Zealand (North Island), British 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon, Ontario and New York State 
at the end of the late Wax. The inquiry w’as undertaken (1) 
owing to a sense of grievance at the comparatively poor prices 
obtained by really good home produce as compared with those 
realised by imported fruit, (2) out of curiosity as to how it was 
possible to produce cheaply such excellent fruit as that coming 
from Australasia, Canada and the TJ.S.A. with labour paid at 
the high rates obtaining in those countries, and (3) to ascertain 
what were the factors operating to prevent production of com- 
petitive material by the English growrer. 

The sense of giievance at poor prices obtained in competition 
soon gave place to one of admiration at the achievements 
of the Colonial apple grower in the face of formidable obstacles : 
the hacking out of a smiling orchard from the giant and gloomy 
gum forests of southern Tasmania surely requires the heart of 
a lion coupled with the patience of a Job, and one ceases to wonder 
at the achievement of such men in finding a market for their 
perishable pro^ce half-way round the earth. The secret of 
their success has, of course, been loyal co-operation in market- 
ing, but — and this is an important point — loyal co-operation 
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only obtained as a result of common adversity and appreciation 
of the iiiipleasiint consequences of failure to co-operate. The 
failure of co-operati^u institutions among English fruit growers 
may be ascribed not so much to any inherent inability on their 
part to be loyal to each other in adversity, as to the fact that 
times have never been so bad that a giwer could not find a 
market of some sort on his own initiative. The colonial grower 
produces fruit under conditions which mean the inevitable yearly 
glut of the local markets : the co-operative marketing association 
or the State Legislature, which controls the export organisation, 
can thus impose stringent regulations as to quality o! produce 
exported and can command implicit obedience from the growers 
under threat of refusal of their produce, for which there is no 
local outlet. An Inspector of a Pacific Coast State who finds 
Codlin Moth infection in a single box of Extra Fancy grade 
dessert apples proceeding by rail for export, will condemn the 
Yvdiole carload — often 800 boxes. One can easily see therefore 
that growers of export fruit there, will take more than a leisurely 
interest in eradicating Codlin Moth from their plantations. 

Cheap production by labour paid at high rates has been made 
possible in fruit-growing by the adoption of those principles of 
factory production that have brought such success to other 
industries — namely, high production of a limited variety by a 
minimum of labour. 

Australia has concentrated on the small open-centred '' Bush ” 
tjq)6 of tree grown on Northern Spy stock, which confers freedom 
from Woolly Aphis {ScMzoneura lanigera) on the root system. 
In Western Australia it is reckoned that a man and his wife, 
with the help of two casual labourers at harvest time at 12s. 6d. 
per diiy each (1920), can do all the wnrk of cultivating, pruning, 
thinning and sprajing 12 acres of orchard planted with these 
small trees at 20 feet square and growing to a maximum height 
■of 11 feet. This area represents an average of 3,600 boxes of 
exportable fruit per annum on the best managed plantations. 
All fruit- can be gathered from the ground or a very small step- 
ladder, and intercropping is out of the (juestion owing to the 
necessity for continual summer cultivation to tide over the rain- 
less period. The export varieties of Western Australia are four 
only— Cleopatra, Jonathan, Five Crown, and Miinro, with Yates 
as a probability in future : all these are keeping dessert varieties. ' 
Western. Australia, while starting late, has, been able to profit by 
the mistakes made by other States, so that hei> apple industry 
iiiaj now- be looked upon as'the most up-to-date on the continent. 
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On the Pacific Coast, where labour rates are higher — 4 to 6 
dollars per day being paid at harvest time in 1920 — specdalisation 
and prodactioii have to go still further, and 300 boxes per acre 
is not considered sufficient. Growers have there developed a 
bigger type of tree kept as near the ground as possible. An 
orchard of irrigated trees planted 30 feet square on vigorous 
seedling stocks, vuth about 2 feet of trunk and growing to a 
maximum height of 14-15 feet, will not imconimonly be made 
to produce 800 boxes of export fruit per acre at 15 years old. 
Once the tree is w^ell shaped with a ‘‘ modified leader ” filling 
up the centre of the tree very little pruning other than a yearly 
thinning out is found necessary, a contrast to the continual and 
thorough spur-pruning necessary on the small Australian trees. 

Ability to gather the fruit from a step-ladder is an essential 
factor in orchards producing export fruit : the lean-to ladder is 
as obsolete in such orchards as the hand-hoe. It is perhaps in 
their methods of handling the fruit at harvest time that the 
Pacific Coast States particularly excel. The grower merely picks 
his crop into boxes and takes these down unclosed on a motor 
truck to his fruit eomjiany or co-operative association ; he unloads 
each box down a sliding chute which conveys it to a large 
storage basement ; here each grower’s crop is stacked separately 
until conveyed by machinery to the top of the building for 
machine grading and packing. To bridge a distance of even 
50 feet between the end of a receiving chute and twm men 
stacking in a corner of the basement, it has been found wnrtli 
while to use small portable conveyors on roller bearings at a 
dollar per foot! Where labour at 0 dollars per day is to be 
saved, capital expended on mechanical aide to labour is never 
grudged, xifter it has been graded and packed the fruit is 

shipped ” in ear loads of any one grade and variety in refri- 
gerator freight-cars holding up to 800 bushel boxes each. 
Packed according to the State grading specifications and subject 
to examination at any time by the State inspectors, a bushel 
box of Extra Fancy Newtowns means something very definite to 
a buyer in any country and thereby earns a premium which an 
individual English grower can hardly hope to command even if 
he can grow identical material. 

Can he, however, grow identical material? The writer is 
rather sceptical on this point. ■ Okanagan Valley, Wenatchee, 
in Washington State, U.S.A., and the Huon Valley of Tasmania 
have the climate par excellence for box apple production. It 
wniild appear to be a fact that all boxed apples exported to 
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EngiaBcl eoiiie from localities that can mature a cob of 
maize in the open during the summer. The climate of S.E. 
and E. Eiigiand, the driest that we can manage, is not warm, 
enough to do this, and is far moistei' than is good for box apple 
country. S.E. England approximates in climate to the coastal 
belt of British Coliunbia, Washington and Oregon, which is what 
they would call over there “ berry country,” more suitable for 
raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, etc., than for hard fruit. 
Even this coastal belt, however, will mature a ‘ ' cob ’ ’ of maize 
ill the open during the summer : it will grow apples and pears 
readily enough, but its moist atmosphere makes the operations 
necessary to eradicate black sjiot {Venturia inaequdis) and other 
fungoid diseases too costly and uncertain, in comparison with 
those sufficing in ” God’s owm country ” over the coastal range, 
with its bright dry atmosphere. Spain and Portugal, Northern 
Italy, and Southern Eussia have more the climate for box-apple- 
production than S.E. England. Wenatchee (Washington, 
TJ.S.A.) was growing sage-bush and other desert vegetation 
before an irrigated system made apple growing possible. Indeed, 
certain strains of the apple would appear to have originated on 
the fringe of the deserts of Central Asia so that to find it flourish- 
ing under arid conditions is perhaps not so surprising as might 
at first appear. Near Perih in Western Australia or Auckland in 
Ne’W Zealand, flourishing apple orchards producing quality in 
quantity are found next door to plantations of lemons and other 
citiuis fniits. 

In their endeavour to produce clear unblemished fruit of 
export quality, the most favoured English districts are under the 
following disabilities : — 

1. They have no highly-coloured keeping dessert apples of 
strong cropping powders at their command. Worcester Pearmain 
possesses many desirable qualities but wdll not keep very long. 
Cox*s Orange Pippin is weak in constitution and particular as 
to locality. Blenheim Orange is a fine vigorous groover but too 
shy a cropper on young trees. Gascoigne’s Scarlet and’ 
Baumann’s Winter Reinette show no great evidence of coming 
popularity. The English growers seek as yet in vain for the 
equivalent of Jonathan, King David, Yates, Arkansas Black,. 
Esoper Spit2enberg,;Ben Davis, and Stayman Winesap. Attrac- 
tive colour without draws the public quite as much as superior' 
flavoixr ^ within, 

'' 2.^'.They do;' not: obtain sufficient sun and dry" air in summer- 
bOing anVexeeption and the chance of a lifetime for the' 
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hDiiie grower to put up a good sliows necessary to produeo a 
higiil.y“eo]ourei! imit cf lf)Ug-kooping pualides. Ttie tlilek skin 
of imported apples, though disparaged in many quarters, is 
iieverdieless u commercial asset cf no smali Yalue when one 
considers the ioiig-keeping and good tra veiling qualities thereby 
conferred on the fruit. The moist atmosphere of onr siimirier 
climate encourages black spot, brown rot, canker and apple 
miidew”' to an extent not met with hi eontiiientril ciimates with 
bright, diy summer air. These fungi can doubtless be kept under 
in Eiigkiid, but at an outlay considerably greater than that 
needed in dry regions. 

8. It appears to be impossible in the presence Oi alternative 
markets to get co-operative marketing associations started in 
England with sufficient poiver to command the obedience of 
their members under threat of refusal of their produce if it does 
not' conform to certain standards. iJarketing thus resolves 
itself into the efforts of the individual ginwer to achieve a 
repiiratioii for liis produce in eoinpatitioii with the strongly 
established reputation of imported brands zealously guarded by 
effic i en St ate i n speet i on . 

4. Despite the vaJiant' efforts of the .small body of research 
■workers dealing with problems ]*eiatiiig to English fruit, much 
definite knowledge is still required by the home grower to enable 
him to produce a major percentage of his crop of the high quality 
of produce that comes in such huge quantities from exporting 
countries. 

Ill tlie fnee of such disabilities it is perhaps hardly surprising' 
to find that the majority slioiv a preference for the Bramley, 
Newton Wonder, Lord Derby, etc. — strong-growing, heavy- 
cropping cookers that revel in a moist atmosphere and are easily 
kept free from black spot. For a Kentish orchard, Bramley, Lord 
Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Newton Wonder might 'be 
described as the grower’s stand-by, that make it possible to ex- 
periment with box fruit such as Beauty of Bath, Worcester, 
Lady Siidely, James Grieve, Cox’s Orange Pippin and Blenheim 
Orange. 

With the help of a tliorough spring lime-wvashiiig most' people 
can grow huge crops of rank old cookers ” every other year, 
if not yearly in the ease of Lane’s Prince Albert ; but the growing 
of box fruit must still be looked upon as the Task of a highly 
skilled specialist with considerable capital behind him to enable 
him (1) to build up an individual reputation for the packing and 
quality of his produce, and (2) to supplement present limited 
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knowledge by continual experiment, more especially in spraying, 
tliiiiiiiiig, and the overcoming of biennial cropping. 

In recent times of scarcity the grower of quantities of cooking 
apples undoubtedly scored, but the future prospect of fierce 
competition from so many countries surely seems to warrant 
iiiereasing attention to high quality keeping dessert apples — 
apples which need never fear a glut. 

^ 

CULTIYATION OF THE HOP CROP« 

II.— MANURING. 

Arthur Amos, M.A., 

School of Agrtcidlure, Cambridge^ 

The hop crop involves so many other costly operations that it 
is of fiiiidainental importance to manure adequately so that a 
full crop may be realised; the novice will, therefore, require 
plenty of pluck. to buy ^ and use a sufficiency. By this it must not 
be assumed that manuring cannot be carried to excess, indeed this 
is often done with disastrous results as regards ripening, and 
•disease ; nevertheless manuring must be very heavy. 

The first point to stud}^ is the soil upon which the hops are 
to be grown : its physical properties must be carefully studied by 
observation; the depth of soil and the character of the subsoil 
must be examined with a view to deciding the extent of the 
feeding area of the hop roots both for plant food and especially 
for water — there is little point in manuring a crop heavily when 
the water supply will limit the crop; finally the chemical 
cdiaraeters of the soil — those which determine the supply of plant 
food — must be known; these may be ascertained chemically, 
provided the interpretation of the analysis is put in the lia.nds 
of someone who understands both soil analyses and something 
about hop-growing — or ascertained by the results of manurial 
experience upon similar soil, or by direct experiment on the field. 
The items of plant food in the soil which chiefly interest the 
hop-grower are the same for all other crops as : — ^lime, organic 
matter, nitrogen, phosphates, potash. 

Tl'ie liifie content of tlie soil is a matter capable of quick and easy cleter- 
iiiinaticm by tlie ebemist, and since it is a matter of ^s^reat importance should 
always, except when the soil is fleiiDitely 'known to be calcareous or chalky, 
lie ciiemically' determined. The advantages of an abundant supply of free 
lime iii the soil are many and varied ; in the first place it is very beneficial to 
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tbc texture ot all soils on the heavy side ; secondly, it keeps the soil “ sweet” 
by neutralising aii}' acids present in the soil or added to the soil by chemical 
manures ; thirdly, it is most henehcial to the gruwth of the numerous soil 
•organisms which are conccriied wdth the decomposition of the humus in the 
Sijil, so that its constituents may hecmne available for plant growth. Any 
deficiency in lime sliould be made good from the outset by the application of 
one of the forms of lirno available — gnjuud-lime, (]uickiime, or chalk — accord- 
ing to the usual factors governing the use of lime {See Leaflet Xo. 170), and, 
when necessary, this soil constituent should Ije periodically replenished, since 
it is liable to rapid loss from the hop garden. 

The organic matter is perhaps for the hop-grower the most important 
ingredient of the, soil. * Successful hop-growing depends upon keeping this at 
a high level for many masons : firstly, as with lime, the organic matter pdays 
a very important part in maintaining a good texture in the soil ; this is must 
important because in hop-growing it frecpiently happens that injury is done to 
the texture by operations, such as washing, having perforce to be carried out 
wdien the soil is too wet ; a soil containing a good supply of organic matter allows 
a good state of texture to be recovered more (juickly. Secondly, a good supply 
of organic matter, both by helloing the texture and by reason of its own 
properties, enables the soil to hold and retain large supplies of moisture for the 
hop roots. Lastly, all organic manure has been formed directly or indirectly from 
plant life and therefore contains within itself all elements of plant food ; these 
are not necessarily present in the best proportion, nor are they immediately 
available for the hop roots, !)iit in the soil this organic matter is continually under- 
going change by which the plant food it contains is gradually and continuously 
made available for plant roots. The rate of these changes is not constant, 
but varies according to a number of factors, of which moisture, temperature 
and supply of air are the most important, and since the last factor, that of air 
supply, is controlled by tillage, the hop grower is enabled to control to some 
extent the rate at which the plant food stored in the organic material becomes 
available, dflie amount of organic matter present in most soils, except 
recently broken old pasture, requires to be considerably augmented before 
it reaches the standard of fertility considered desirable for hop-growing. 

Nitrogen . — Practically all the nitrogen held in soils is combined within the 
-organic material ; a soil which is well supplied with organic material will as a 
general rule contain relatively large (quantities of nitrogen. It has previously 
l)een stated that this organic matter is constantly — though not always at the 
same rate — undergoing clvange resulting in the production of plant food. 
The most important resultants of these changes are the nitrates, which are 
the forms in which plants absorb nitrogen as a food. Now it is important to 
realise that nitrogenous plant food has a specific effect upon plant growtli ; it 
stimulates the growth of foliage— stem and leaf. If nitrogenous plant food 
is deficient the bine is yellowish and stunted in growth, the crop will be 
small ; if nitrogen is abundant then growth of foliage will be luxiiiiant and 
may result (provided other conditions are favourable) in a full crop. It is, 
however, possible that the supply of nitrogenous qdant food, especially in a 
wet season, may be excessive. In this case foliage is too luxuriant and 
abundant, the laiq^al branches become matted together so that the supply of 
y lit and air are insufficient for the formation of ‘‘burr” and the growth 




— 'An^' defieieuer of lime, indierd’ed Ijt i^oaniess oi soil 
(ir textural eonditions, should be I'smediod at obco by a heavy 
fipidieation and the iimv-aordeiit shonld be niaintained in any 
j.iard{;Ti in viiieh this is small by repeated applications of b to 
1 re? ox quick or xtro* 'lid lime es'ery loiirtli year: or^ by the 
eppaxatinn of 8 or 10 ioxids of ehaik once in ten years. 

JIuimrc , — By far the best means of mereasing this 
c*';’iisti.!:iient of fire soil is by the use of faruiYfa'd m-anure — niifor- 
tUiiiiit^dy it is laa'oly the ease that snSeient can be obtained, in 
■vyhidi case horse immure from the tcavns is the best substitute, 
i’Ufh iViiiiiig this, shoddy'^' may be and is used in large quantities 
lu'a^s-gTOwers : where shoddy is used, it is iiiiporfaiit to realise 

® See Leaflet Ko. 175. 
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tiiLii, nulike dung, slioddo coiiLaiiis no potash or pliospxifhes and 
coiisoquoniiy appiieatioijs of these miist ho mcreased. 

Ill iioxincil practice 20 to 30 loads tjf dimg per acre slionkl lu 
applied each year during the eaily life of a liop-gaiden, or as a 
substitute 2 to 3 tons of shoddy. The usuai tiiuo at vvliieh the 
dung or shoddy should be a])plied is dining autumn or vvinter, 
to be ploughed and vvorked into liie land, yet dung may be 
advantageously applied in summer prcviclod it is properly treated 
— preferably it should be spread along close to the hop-hills and 
either ploughed binder eo\'er or covered up with soil l)y forks sr's 
as to prevent loss of ainiiionia into the air. This latter practicra 

sunnuer-dungingg’ is economical from another i;.spaefc: it is 
u'eli recognised that dung, no matter hovv^ well it may be :siO!ju.h 
constairil;)' loses nitrogen. Eusselh^ and Eicdiards linve slioAsii 
"that these- losses may be as much as BO per cent, during three 
months' storage; such loss of nitrogen falls almost exclusively 
on the most soluble and therefore most valuable constituents of 
the dung: if. therefore, the dung mecle during the latter part 
of vdnter is judiciously applied to the hops, this solulde. and 
a\'aibddc nitrogen is converted to good use by the hop roots, and 
'the Lrss soluble constituents, the decaying straw, etc., are no 
less valuable to the soil for textural and other purposes by this 
nietliod of application. It is to be remembered, however, that 
there is a right and a WTong time to apply dung in summer; it 
Avili do Jiltle or no good if application is delayed till August, 
but will give best results if it is applied so that it is available 
for the hop roots just before '' burr ’’ begins to be formed. 

Q}iJck-aclW(j Nitrogenous Manure. — We have already seen 
that ill order to obtain best results the hop plant refjiiires to be 
supplied with a continnons and ample supply of nitrogenous food 
from the time when growth begins in the spring uiitil the forma- 
tion of the burr ’"is complete. We have- further seen tha,t the 
application of organic manures such as dung and shoddy as well 
as the organic matter already present in the soil leads to a eon- 
tiiiiious, though irregular, supply of available nitrogen; this 
supply following the dead winter season is likely to be ample 
for the needs of the hop during the early stages of growth, but 
may not be sufficient to produce 'the vigorous growdii recjiiired 
whilst the '' burr is being formed. It is, therefore, generally 
necessary to supplement the slowly available dung and soil 
iiitrogGii with some quick-acting nitrogenous fertilizer. 

^ No. 93. 
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One other reason may reniler the use of quick- acting 
nitrogenous .manure advisable, namely, if the growth of the 
plant receives a check caused by severe aphis attack or a spell 
of cold east wind; quickly available nitrogenous manure is tlie- 
ffiost certain way of bringing the plant again into active growidi. 

The choice in the use of quick-acting nitrogenous manures is 
wide, ivingirig from iaiiuediately available nitrates (nitrate o'i 
soda or nitrate of lime^ through such manures as sulphate oi 
ammonia or calcium cyanarnhle to guanos of various kinds, 
organic in origin, more or less quick in action and containing 
larger or smaller quantities of phosphates. If the case is one 
in which an immediate stimulus is required, as for instance 
when a garden is short of bine or an attack of aphis has checked 
growth, then one of the nitrates shoiikl be used: if the garden 
is well-supplied with liine and sulphate of ammonia is cheap per 
unit of nitrogen then this should be used in preference to the 
nitrares: if the maximum effect is not required for two or three 
weeks, then preference may perhaps be given to meat meal or 
other guano because its action may be expected to be more pro- 
longed. Ill general it is desirable to avoid the use of heavy 
dressings of nitrates late in the season to Golding hops on good 
quality land because this causes the cones to be coarse, especially' 
as tO' the sterile bracts, but these manures may be advantageously 
used for Fuggle hops. 

In any case such artificial nitrogenous inaniires should be well 
worked into the soil, so that they may be incorporated with the 
moist soil in which the roots are growing: in general the manures' 
should be distributed evenly over the full width of the alley, 
but cliiriiig the first two seasons before the hop roots have spread 
throughout the soil, better results will be obtained by spreading 
the manure within a few feet of the hop plants. 

Phosphides . — ^Phosphatie manures after application are stored 
in the soil without risk of loss by washing, and remain available 
for the use of plant roots; practice in the application of these is- 
very different from that of nitrogenous artificials. Phosphatic 
maiiiires should generally be applied in excess of crop require-' 
ineiits during the winter or early spring season so that they may 
be incorporated and intimately mixed with the soil by spring 
cultivations. The actual choice of phosphate manure will depend 
upon the nature of the soil, and especially upon |he lime-content' 
of the soil. If the lime-content is good then superphosphate or 
dissolved bone manures will generally produce bests results; if 
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the lime-content is poor then organic phosphates, such as those 
contained in the guanos, bone meal or steamed bone flour will 
be preferable. If the land is a heavy clay then a high-grade basic 
slag (low-grade slags are generally very insoluble) may be chosen, 
or soft-gTinding mineral phosphates may be substituted. 

Potash . — Potash manures like the phosphates should be 
applied during early spring and wnrked well into the land ; when 
well-made farmyard, dung is freely applied little or no potash 
manures are required on heavy land ; but when shoddy displaces 
dung or the hop-garden is on light soil then potash manures 
must be used. There is little evidence to show which of the 
potash fertilizers gives best results and when small quantities 
only are being used the droice should rest with whichever potash 
salt is cheapest to apply per unit of potash. If the dressings 
of potash to be applied are large then the impurities in kainit 
may possibly act deleteriously and in that case preference should 
be given to either muriate or sulphate of potash. 

Special Hop Manures . — A hop-grower who has a reasonable 
knowledge of the functions and uses of artificial manures has 
no need to buy special hop manures, whicli will always be 
more costly than the pure manures, no matter how glowingly the 
analyses of such special manures are set forth. On the other 
hand, when a growler desires to apply a composite mixture of 
manures, the help of the manure merchant may be profitably 
accepted, both for information as to what manures can be advan- 
tageously mixed, and for the actual mixing of them. Usually, 
however, mixtures do not result in much economy, as the quan- 
tities used in hop gardens are large and can therefore be 
accurately distributed alone. 

Schemes of Manuring. — A few typical cases of manuring are 
appended to illustrate the standard commonly adopted by 
successful hop-growers. 

Scheme I . — For newly-planted hops on a brick-earth loam well supplied 
with lime. 

30 to 40 loads of good farmyard dung, ploughed into land in autumn 
before planting. 

10 cwt. superphosphate, bi'oadcasted in March. 

5-10 cwt. fish guano or meat meal, distributed round the hills in April 
and carefully forked in. 

Scheme IT . — For newly-planted hops on stifE clay soil, deficient in lime. 

■ 30 to 40 loads of good dung, ploughed into land in autumn before planting. 

1 ton grotfrid j quick lime j distributed on top of the ploughing 

10-20 cwt. high-grade basic slag J early as possible. 
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and j' hroadeiisf*?'! in 

'J. e\vt. suiplnrte or mtiriate of pulusli J 

l;)c’err. meat nieal, etc.. s|»r4n“idi alcipu’ slips and fufAedi 'nito ground in 
April. 

f ow't. sij][»linte of ainnioiiiu or nitraiT- of stuia.. Itn,»ade;iistr;l in isiay, 
X.ik — IViien shculdiy *n; used insiead nf dung some ]ada/ii and pdiospliatie 
luamire iniist l.^o a'lded if die dung is Jo be coni|.'k*tely substituted : 
appriuiiinalely 2 cwt. <>i: snlplmte of potash and A evrt. (*r super|'thosphat<3 
(dd per ^■eI 5 t.) will eouraiii rbe erpiivah-nt polasli and plmspliorie acid in 
10 imis isf driing (- 10 to 20 ioiv.ls). 

SrkHiif 11*. — Fnd-ur. ' ho^" on Wt-l] snppdieji v/irli lime. 

2o is ef .roMd Pang, pe-imhed ihit: !rmd in wiiiter. 

;s ewj. s’lpr-j’pia is[fn;!le\ dror.dea^iril In aiari.'b. 

niiO'gem.'US. oi’ganie manure iisii mer.bn i.ro.'ideasted in 

April, 

and I t'’ 2 s!!]p]ird,.C' of ammorda or tiirraie o" soda in "May or June if bops 

ger ebm-ked ra* are ;-b«a't of lane. 

Vd — Fuib, grown Fuggies on clay, dcdicieiit in lime. * 

20 buidsJ:if dung', ploughedt into land in autumn. 

10 ewt. high-grade hitsic slag, htroadaiasted in auunnii or winter. 
fj ewt. nig"ogeno::“! <.rg;in!«.’ mamn'e. buoarleasted in Ajird. 

2 ever, s-’dpbaie 'd! umni.,jriia or niirate of s';da. l-roadieasreil iu Olay. 

1 ewi. liitram of iinie ♦•r nitrate of seda, br(iadca>.( d in dmas 
and in ad.ditieii to tins 1 Ion of lime every 4 or d years. 
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CUMBERLAND PIGS. 

Sanders Spencer. 

Axothsk breed of pigs wliidi hus been niuiied after tlie 
county ill wliieli it has been largely bred, for a great number of 
years is the Cumberland breeds It is essentially 'a local pro- 
diicrion and its long-eontinned esistenee has been solely due to 
the laet that it eoinpletely supiilies the wants of the Oiimberlaiid 
farmers in that ii is hardy, prolific . thrives well on the somewhat 
exposed iarms, makes the best possible use of the large quantity 
pf flairy offals available, fattens readily, and wlieii slaughtered 

ariiek on Berkshire Pigs’’ appeared in tl,iis for Jaumuy last^ 

in d-s;. 




Fig. 2. — A Cuiubuiiaiul Duiir. 
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roost breeds of pigs, but this does not appear to be tlie (?as9 Avith 
the Ciiinberhiiid pig, or the bacon and hams maniifaetared from 
it would not have attained and lielcl for so many years tx position 
amongst the highest in the provision trade* It may be possible 
that the production of a large proportion of lean meat and the 
£rmiic-ss of texture of the fat portion oi the carcass I'lave become 
■ a part of the Cumberland pig’s nature oxving to the conditions 
under wliieli it exists, t.e., it lias lh;ed for man^^ generations a 
hardy and open-air life, and has been largely fed on dairy offals, 
especially during the fattening stage. Evidence that the quality 
of the meat furnished by an animal is greatly affected by the 
life which the animal has led, is furnished by the following 
extract from the published report of an interview with the meat 
buyer for tAvo of the principal restaurants in London : — 

'• We serve a iillet of beef that is unrivalled in Ennu.ie. It is raised 
by a Freneli agriculturist from bullocks that are 3iot (jiily fed with 
exceptional care, but also worked at ploira'h. This exen-ise, carefully 
watched and regulated, gives to the ilesb an extraui’dinn niy even 
admixture of fat and lean, and produces a steak like ii' t uihor, ’’ 

The claim that acquired characteristics, whether from the system 
' of feeding or from the conditions long continued under Avliieh the 
animal has lived, eventually become permanent may be said to 
receive support from the Cumberland pig in its present state. 

In the introduction to the first volume ^ of the herd book of 
the Cumberland Pig Breeders’ Association extracts are given 
from books and treatises published in the early part of the last 
century. These clearly prove that the Cumberland pig of that 
day possessed soine of the peculiar eharacteiistics of the present- 
wlay pig, such m the rather large hanging doAvn ear, and the 
..smooth white skin wdth occasional blue spots which are not as 
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treqiientiy appari:-rit at tlie birth of the pig as later in life. It 
is thought by some persons that the Cumberland pig of olden 
times was a larger and somewhat coarser type of pig than that 
coniDiGii at the present day. This refining and improvement may’ 
have been due to a certain extent to the admixture of the blood 
of the trlass of pig bred in Lancashire and North Yorkshire, and 

known as the Middle White. That well-known old Yorkshire 
pig breeder, Mr. Mangles, informed the w'riter many years ago- 
that be had sold many of the finer quality short-headed York- 
shire boars for use in Cumberland. The use of these boars may 
have had some influence on the size and quality of the old- 
fashioned Cumberland pig, but it is probable that most of the 
improvement in its character has been brought about by the 
continued care oi the Cumberland farmer in the selection for 
breeding purposes of only those boars and sows of the form and 
qiialiry necessary in the manufacture of the choicest bacon and' 
limns for wliieli the county has been noted for so long a time. 

That the farmers and pig breeders in Cumberland are still' 
animated by the desire to continue their efforts to place their- 
cured meats in the highest position on the markets appears to be 
proved by the movement which has been inaugurated, having for 
its object the labelling of all Cumberland hams and bacon manu- 
factured from pigs bred and fattened within the county, and 
naturally more or less of the t\q)e, form and character of the 
Cumberland pig, so that they are easily distinguished from hams 
and bacon produced from fat pigs of other breeds which have been 
sent into the county and there cured in order to secure that highei' 
price on the market which is said to belong of right to the real 
Cumberland hams and bacon. 

The standard of excellence issued by the Cumberland Pig 
Breeders’ xissociation is as follows : — 

Head. — Fairly short, wide smont, dished face, wide between ears. 

Joid. — Heavy. 

Ears. — Falling forward over face, long and thin. 

Nech. — Fairly long and muscniar. 

Chest. — Deep and wide. 

SlmuMers . — Deep and sloping in to the back, blades not prominent bat iiv 
line with ribs, not too wide on top. 

Buell. — Long and level or with slight arch from head to tail. 

Eibs, — Deep and well sprung. 

Zmm . — Broad and strong. 

Skim. — Deep. 

uni FlanL — Full and thick. 

Quarters. — Long and level or with only very slight droop. 

Tail. — Set high, not coarse. 
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JIaras . — Very large and well filled to hocks. 

Legs. — Short, straigdit and strong. 

Colour. — AYIiite. 

Sli)i and Coat. — Smooth, hair straight, tine and silky, and not too much of it. 
Sl'X. — Large without coarseness. 

DUqvjtUjir.atmtm , — Black spots, black hair, prick ears, 

Ohjectl om. — B 1 a e spot s. 

^ 


POTATO LEAF CURL 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 

A. D. Cotton. 

Mijcologist to the Ministry of AgriciiUnre . 

It is well known (1) that potatoes afiiected with the disease 
termed Leaf Curl or Leaf Pioll suffer a very severe reduction in 
yield, and {2} that it is by the use of infected seed that infected 
crops wirh poor yields are produced. The necessity, therefore, 
of using really good seed is clear. A large amount of very careful 
research on potato diseases of this type has been carried out 
during recent years, both in Europe and America, and the results 
all emphasise (a) the necessity of preserving from infection plants 
grown for seed-purposes, and (h) the immense importance to 
growers of planting only absolutely healthy tubers. 

With the commendable object of saving expenses, growers are 
often tempted to use home-grown seed instead of piirchasiiig a 
fresh supply from a good seed-area. If the crop is free from 
disease, and especially from such troubles as Leaf Curl and 
Mosaic,'^ this course cannot be objected to, but if the two 
diseases mentioned are present, even in mild form, the resulting 
crop will develop the same trouble, and the small weight of 
tubers should show it to be false economy. Farmers are usually 
more fully aware of the impoiianee of good seed than the owners 
of smaller holdings. The latter are only too ready 
to blame the soil or the w^eather for a poor yield, whereas it is- 
commonly due to the use of infected seed. A walk round allot- 
ments in any comity of England will show that the ' ‘ good seed ’ " 
lesson has not yet been learned. 

With a view to providing a practical demonstration of the 
effect of Leaf Curl on the crop and the value of healthy seed the 
Ministry instit^ited trials in various centres in 1921. In order 

^ An account of these two diseases will be found in the Sectional Volame 
No. 3 {Cultivation and Diseases of Potatoes').^ price 8d., post free. 
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rc: iiiiiiiiuifie ur mucli possible tiie eiieet of local eonditioiis and 
to rtiider tlio doinoiistrciiioii of the widest senice, the trials were 
loeatrd tit the- twelve advisory Colleges or Iiistitucas situated in 
the tve::b:e provinces into "^rliicii the country is, for agiienitunil 
tdiieational purposes, divided. 

The varietv seleeted for experiment was Arran Comrade, the 
seed being giwn in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 1 cvrl, 
(.if lioaitliv seed and 1 ewt. of seed afeelc-d with Leaf Curl were 
Sent to each College. The healthy seed was obtained from a 
held earefiiliy examined ani found to be entirely free from 
disease. The second lot of seed was from a field a few miles 


distant which was aeneraliyi though slighthg affected with Leaf 
CnrL The land here was. if anytliing, slightly more moist than 
wliere the healtln* seed was .grown. The attack on this field 


was scj sliglit that some gi“C.wers would probably have regarded 
t:L- crop" as healthy, and CTen b}^ those ecnTersaiit with Leaf 
Curl It might have been ro.garded as suSeieiitly g;ood for seed- 
purpirses. The following figures supplied by the Institutes show 
how nuieli the yield is reduced when seed affected vdth' Leaf 
Ciiii is used : — 

Aberystwyth, University College of Wales. 

, CarlecL Ilcalih^, 

... 3 ewt. 13 !]>. 8 c\rt. 4 lb. 

No. of plantfi ... 463 f**22 

Long^ Ashton, Research Station, Bristol University. 

Diffea^^ed Yield, 

Curhd, Healihii. (//m/<f7/?/=100.) 

Weii^bt ... 4 ewt. 3 qi% 2 lb. 13 ewt. 6 lb. 36*5 

The •' fake very* uniform in both plots ; Leaf Curl plot remained very 
staated. No allowance for ‘‘ misses ’’ was necessary. 


Disemed Yiehh 

(Healthi=r.~=im:) 


Dikteami Yield, 
40-6 


Beading, University College. 

Cufled. Healthy, 

Weight ... 2 ewt. 7 lb. 8 ewt. 1 tp*. 14 Ib. 

No. of plants €37 637 

' Plot tvitb hcaltliy plants ploiigbed two months before rdaiitiog and 
s:ubsec|iieMtly ciiltivaled. Plot wit!} Leaf Curl plants not well cultivated ; 
cabbage stumps left niitil dug just before planting. 25 pei* cent, added to 
'tliifii eolimm to allow for this disadvantage. 


Newton, Abbot, Seale Hayne Agrictiltural, College Devon. 

Dimmed Yield, 

Curled, ,, Mmlthy, ' 100.) 

A¥eigiii ' 1 ewt. 2 qr. 26 lb. 5 cw't. 2 qr. 51*5 

,, ' A fitimfer bf mltees o.cciirred in Leaf Curl plot, and therefore an allowance 
af 20' per 'cent* "fa famtdded to third' ooiiuttn. With a very few" exceptions 
ihf ewrleil;|dtntsU|A#dueed. of ware size and three , or four 

kmall tobers ; p prtKlnetci on ah ayernge,, fottt' of ' ware size^, 
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W'je, Soiitli Eastern AgTicnltijral Colles’e. 

DUfo.ed Yd-hl 

Curled. Rio.lthf!. Kj 

9 ewt. 2 .ji*. 8 !1>, 7 cwr, 2 qr. 2G lb. -i-!*!"] 

Xo. of 1 bants 84 -5 ■ ... ' C>45 

Gambriclge, Scliool of Agriculture. 

F a i b i re r 1 1 ?o n u’h dro n it . 

Manchester, Victoria University. 

IVl a I s postponed . 

At tlio fuHiAviiig Inslitr.res the results are estinn'.red at yield per acre : — 
Bang-or, University Gcllege of North Wales. 

TJ/seaifird 1 icld. 

Curled. Hmllhij. eye) 

AVeigbr ... e> T. Id evrt. 2 nr. 9 ib. 14 T. 8 ewt. 3 i|r. 21 lb. 47-3 

('ii May 2u healthy ijianis well above groinu], cnrlebl plants ouiy just 
S' breA'i : this (lijiareJiee in rate of growtli was apparent thruugiuuit tie ' 
grov iiig Season. Only two or tiu'ee tubers failed tn prodinu? plants, 

Newport, Salop, HaTper- Adams Agricultural College. 

I)Lk\ea^ed Yield. 

Ourled. Healfnij. 

Weigiif ... Ij T. 10 c\vt. 3 )pa 8 lb. 8 T. 12 ewt. 2 ipa 18 lb. TtVT* 

Leeds University, Garfortli Farm. 

Diijeared Yiiid. 

Curle^i Ileidtlnj. {Health jj-- -lOO.)- 

V/dipiit ... d T. 13 ewt, 1 pr. 11 T. 1 CAvt. 1 ip-. 6U-2 

Very few luisses, 

Sutton Bennington, Midland Agricultural College. 

H'heascd Yldit> 

Curled. Healthy. {Health y^-KY).) 

Weight ... 2 T. 10 ewt. 1 qi\ 3 II, >. 5 T. 4 ewt. 2 qr. IG lb. 48*1 

Nev/castle, Arinstrorig College, Cookie Park Farm. 

IJ'kemed Ykd4. 

Oil rled . Healthy. ( Ht a I thy 1 1)0 • ) 

Weight ... 4 T. 11 ewt. 10 T. 14 ewt. 42-1 

It' will be seen from the results that seed which was infected 
with Leaf Curl yielded, with the exception of two cases, only 
about one-half that given by the healthy seed, and this, it may be 
repeated, wns from seed derived from plants which ’were only 
mildly attacked the previous season- The full .figures with regard 
to the proportions of w^are, seed and chats in each crop are not 
published in full on account of space, but are available for those 
who are interested in the subject. 

It is L'lear from the facts given that the planting of good seed 
is one of the most vital factors in successful potato growing. In 
these lean times no- growrer should 'be careless 'as to this matter, 
and no 'one 'CaH'' afford to take risks ' and secure only half 
a crop! , , ■, ■ ; 

'* Wlieu the figures for Harper-Adaurrs College are compared witli other* 
; centres, especially B'aiigor and Leeds, 'it would appear that the hea,Ith3r seed at 
'this centre must have .suffered in some w*tiy and not produced its noinial crop.. 
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THE FOOD AND FEEDING HABITS 
OF THE LITTLE OWL. 

Walter E. Colling-e, D.Sc., F.L.S., M.B.O.U. 

Keeper of the YorhsMre Museum, lorh. 

Foe some years past tiiere has been a growing opinion that 
the Little Owl {Garuie noctua, Scop.} is an injurious bird against 
which strong repressive measures should be taken before more 
serious damage is occasioned. 

Be this as it may, it is obvious that without a more exact 
knowledge of its food habits, it w’ouid be unwise to proceed to 
destroy a bird merely upon hearsay or because of isolated and 
local causes of injury. 

in order, therefore, that there may be some solid ground 
upon wliich to act, an investigation w'as commenced in 1918 
with the object of obtaining specimens of this bird from 
numerous districts in Great Britain, throughout the different 
months of the year, and over two or mere successive years, 
and to estimate the food by the volumetric system; further, 
.to study the nature of the food fed to the nestlings and eaten 
by the parent birds during the nesting season, and to inquire 
if there was any variation in the nature of the food in different 
/districts and seasons. 

The Introduction and Spread of the Little Owl. — Most of the 
recorded occurrences of this species before 1S43, as an occa- 
sional immigrant to the British Isles, are open to doubt. They 
Jiave already been dealt with by Coward (T)"^ so I need not 
repeat them here. 

In 1842 Waterton made an attempt to establish this bird 
in Yorkshire. In his Essays of Natural History he recounts 
how he saw them in the market place at I^antheon , Italy. He 
mys that the bird is much prized by the gardeners of Italy 
lor its uncommon ability in destroying insects, snails, slugs, 
neptiles, and mice. There is scarcely an outhouse in the gardens 
and vineyards of that country which is not tenanted by ’’ this 
‘Species. Thi.aldng that it would be peculiarly useful to the 
'British horticulturist ” he deteraimed to import' some of these 
'Birds, and after losing’ six specimens on the voyage and another 
'. ".MOB after landing, he successfully introduced five birds. '' On 
' ICltti ;of . May, 1842, being an abundance of slugs, 
on, the ground, I released them from their 

^ ^ mdieate references to literature to be ^ven 

'la tae WBcliiiiog' part 'Of tb© iinkle. 
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Jong confinement. ... At seven o’clock in the evening, 
the weather being serene and warm, I opened the door of the 
cage. The five owds stepped out to try their fortune in this 
wicked world.” 

While we have no proof that these specimens actually 
'established a colony, there is every likelihood that the birds 
wandered avray and nested. 

The late Lord Lilford (15) at various times previous to 
1889 liberated specimens at Lilford, near Oiindle, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Mr. E. Gr. B. Meade-Waldo introduced specimens 
at Stonewall Park near Edenbridge, Kent, about 1874. Both 
-of these introductions "were successful. Finally, about 1890, 
and again in 1905, Mr. W. H. St. Quintin turned out some 
specimens at Scampston Hall, Billington, Yorkshire, “ but 
they did not do well, and have now apparently disappeared ” 
(15), as also specimens released at Tring by Lord Eothschild. 

From these various centres the Little Owl has spread all 
over the country, having been recorded from no fewer than 
86 English counties, 6 Welsh, 2 Scotch, and 1 Irish. 

This bird has undoubtedly proved a most successful colonist, 
for it has not only spread itself over the whole of the country, 
but it has increased in a remarkable manner. 

Field Investigations. — In an investigation of this kind it is 
very important that the evidence from all quarters should be 
carefully considered before arriving at any conclusions. In 
this connection, therefore, observations made in the field are 
very desirable. It is important, however, that such observa- 
tions, if they are to be of any value, should be made by those 
who know the Little Owl and are not liable to confuse it with 
•other species, wTiich is not infrequently the case. 

Abundance , — There is now considerable evidence to show that 
The Little Owl is fairly abundant in most parts of England, and 
that it is slowly spreading to Wales and further north into 
Scotland. It is said to be “ By far the commonest owl in 
Bedfordshire as many as 20 being seen together in small 
spinneys, and is recorded as “ very common ” in Hertford, 
“ Fairly common and plentiful ” in Leicester, Northampton, 
Kent, Devon, Dorset, Somerset and Wilts., “ Becoming 
numerous'* in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire and Herts., ‘‘Have 
■greatly increased since 1914 * ■ in Sussex and Essex. A corre- 
spondent wrrites from Suffolk that during 1920 there were twice 
as many as in 1919. Another states that on one estate in 

* Atchison, O .T., Brit. Birds, 1912, p. 66. “ 
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^EEri'CCG TlilliTS OF Tt-TE IjITTFiE Ov/L. [FeE,,, 

Ijeicef’terFOiro 00 speoiiacEs wore shot in 1919, wFiic on nil 
Essex esta/'ic 21 yui!i:j;e- liirds wore lintohed in lOiUK 

Rate of Increase, — Boliable mformoiieii ns to ilii^ rate of 
increnoe or tlio lAht'o Dwl in. difinrent disOlcts bas |)roTod 
sonievvlril (liOionl'c to obtain. l\Iany of tlio sbiloincots are 
oli'vioiisiy oiily snrinisea and not based on o.clrial o])servation . 
Ill a. few instances, lioweveio tbe actiail nt^sin .liam been 
counted. IVIany correspondents remark tlial tlio fui,! brood oi 
4, o; or G me all reared, and tbat the young' birds are pcculiairi,v 
alert. 

Assuming tirnn that a pair of Iiirds anniiallY produce four 


young 

linlf r 

f eacli sex, 

and that all live, together wiili their 

offspring, ii'i 

six years t 

he progeny of 

a single pair would lie 

1J5S 

oA. Tcil 

i e . . 



Tabi.;-, 

1 . — PI 

it-rvAjig the 

ainuiai iiu'ren 

se and total nundier of 

Jji'J 

bo Ow] 

' . til e }>ro 

gcjiy ol; a sh; 

gle pair, in successive 

iSC','; • 

nos j'or 

<ix years, 

ass a min g that 

All lived. 



2s'ifhth<‘r 

of 

To/a/ Tofiii 



/x'drn 

jHfirs (if 

a oii'i/irr na'ith’^oj' 




t/oiniff. 

t>f af la 


Usr 

1 

2 

3 ... {) 


llld 

3 

0 

9 ... 18 ■ 


Uni 

1) 

18 

27 ... 51 


1th 

27 

51 

81 ... 1G2 


.5ih 

SI 

n')2 

213 ... -!8h 


Gtii 

... 213 

48G 

72y ... :ii5.s 


On rougli coiripiitation of this Ivind, it is cleariy evident 
tliait we rnmi; have in this country at the pi'esent time quite a 
large iiuiTiber oi' individiiais. Bopposing, however, tint we 
put the nmubt-r in the sixth year at a sixth of 1,458,, bra, 24B, 
and assume tliat in 30 English counties tliere are in each 10 pairs 
of birds to begin with, then we have a total of 72,900 in the 
sixth year. 

The natural ehedcs to increase in this case are fewu All the 
specimens that I have examined have been particularly -well 
nourished, free from disease, and remarkably free from ecto-' 
or endoparasites. The Little Owl would seem to be a par- 
ticularly hardy and healthy bird, and very accommodaling in 
its diet. 

In the aiitiinin there accumulates immediately beneath the 
skin,; especially on the back * and on the under aide of 'the 
abdominaL region, a thick layer of fat, which undoubtedly: 
serves' as a reserve food store,. Moreover, of the 194 specimens^ 
examined, in^ only' two have the stomachs been entirely empty. 

Birds kept ' iti captivity for , 8 ^ and 9 days and only supplied' 
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with water did not appear to suffer at all, and only indifferently 
regarded earthworms, beetles and raw flesh, when placed in 
their cage. Correspondents speak of it as being able to subsist 
for a long time without food, but on this point I have no other 
•evidence than the case here recorded. 

Nesting and other Habits.— The nesting site may be in old 
buildings, the roofs of farm and other buildings, quarries, 
hollow trees and rabbit holes. Old willow stumps are often 
frequented, the site being only 3 or 4 feet from the ground. 
No nest is made, the eggs being laid on the bare wood or 
ground, very occasionally a few feathers or fragments of pellets 
forming a base. 

Late in April or in May. from 3 to 5 eggs are laid, though 
'6 and 7 have been recorded. The eggs are perfectly white 
.and of a short oval form.. Both male and female take part in 
incubating the eggs. The young birds remain in the nest for 
about 25 or 26 days, after which they can fly quite well, but 
for some little time they keep to the same tree in which the 
nest has been or one adjacent to the nesting site. 

Dresser (8) quotes a statement by J. O. Keulemans as 
follows : — 

The Little Owl m very abundant all over Holland, ewpeciEilly in these 
localities where meadows with large bushes are found. In such places one 
sees extensive farmyards, which generally have an orchard at the back. 
These the Little Owl appears to frequent by preference, and seldom do such 
■spots remain untenanted by these small birds of prey. I have often seeri as 
many as six within an hour at dilferent spots, so common are they. They are 
more often seen about the liour of twilight daring the months of September, 
October autl Novemlfor, when migrating birds visit the country. Tlmy are 
frccpiciitly obsei’N'ed to fly long distances in the open Helds in the daytime, 
rarely, however, without being pursued by a swarm of clamorous Starlings, 
House-sparrows, or even Crows and Magpies. Swallows also exlu'bit great 
aversion to this Owl, for no sooner do they spy one tluui a multitude assemble 
and fly round about it, chasing it from one spot to another.’’ 

Hi Holland the bird is universally well known. They do not seem to 
drink miudi, as I have had them in a cage for more than a year without giving 
them any water. Indeed it is a curious fact that when they get wet, either by 
heavy rain or by being placed in a damp spot, they have fits and remain insensible 
for hours, and sometimes it causes their death. I had one once which I had 
placed on a boat near the bank while I was catching birds. The Owl saw its 
image reflected in the water and jumped in ; and although I took it out 
immediately it \vas quite insensible, and to all appearance dead. Much 
regretting its loss, I put it into my pocket and carried it about for two hours 
-and on reaching home threw it down in a corner of the room. Hearing a 
noise in the middle of tlie night I went down, and to my great delight found 
any Owl jumping about on the 'table,” 

B . 
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Altliougli frequently seen about in the daytime ^ when it m 
heavy .and stupid and not like the same bird, the Little Owl is, 
most, active' after'. sunset and in the early morning before 
daybreak* ' , ' 

It is a remarkable ground ’feeder, getting over a considerable 
amount of 'ground and picking up. practically all insect life that 
it meets ■with.\ 'At dusk it may be seen sitting on a post or 
tree trunk every now and then making ; short low flights often 
quite close to the ground. It will also search over the larger 
branches of .trees for insects. * 

; Buring -the nesting season earthworms are largely taken for 
the young. 

Opinions of Correspondents, etc. — The following notes from 
correspondents are of considerable interest : — 

■ From A. A. G. (Suffolk). — ‘‘The Little Owl ruiiy do dLioiage to game, '.hut 
from my own ubservatioiis I have thus far no evidence of that. We have a 
good head of partridges. One nest I found was (jn one of tw<» isolated trees 
near a wood ; game here and around was as plentiful as elsewhere. As l'ai‘ as 
I can prove, they are beneficial.” 

From C. M. A. (Surrey and Cambridge). — ‘‘xVt all the ]u*eeding haunts I 
have visited 1 have .never found remains of either game birds or poultry, and 

one nest was within a few hundred yards of a farm” where there 

were “ young cluokens, ducks, and guinea fowl.” 

From Gr. P. (Monmouth). — “Although I cannot prove any criminality against 
them, they have a terrifying influence over game, and I have noticed 
particularly an entire absence of snipe in the locality they fre([ucnt.” 

From G-. F. N. (Northamptonshire). — “I have found them very destructive- 
among young pheasants. I once saw one take a pheasant about a week old 
and disappear into a bole in a tree. I shot it when it came out. I enlarged 
the hole and found eleven young pheasants and one wild duck a few days old 
and four young owls.” 

From A. H. B. ({Somerset). — “ I feel sure this wretched Little Owl, which 
never ought to have been introduced, must do a lot of harm. It looks far too 
innocent by day. I have often watched it, but cannot catch it red-handed.” 

From S. S. (Dorset). — I cannot say that 1 have actually seen the Little 
Owl do any damage to partridge.” 

From G. K. (Northamptonshire). — “The Little Owl is very plentiful here- 
and increasing. In their ‘ larders ’ I have found adiflt starlings, house-sparrows 
and other small birds, also bank voles and long-tailed field mice, but 1 have 
never seen any game. It may occasionally take a chick, but I have no proof. 
Their pellets contain large numbers of beetles.” 

From G. L. J. (Lincoln). — “ I have seen them strike and cany off young 
pheasants and have found remains of young pheasants in and near the nests. 
I have never seen it attack adult game birds . . . They destroy a great 

' quantity of rats, mice, and voles.”. 

From 0. K. (Es^ex).— “ We have had Little Owls here for many years,, 
and although there is pleiity of game I have no actual proof that they destroy 
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it., In ^ the , ‘ Ixinlei’B ’ I have found young and adult starlings, .chaflliiclies, 
house-sparrows, bank-voles, long-tailed tield mice, one young rabbit, rats, and 
remains of frogs.” 

From J. C. L. (Hertford). — ^‘,We certainly lose a few young game birds 
each year due to the presence of the Little Owl, but I should not like to 
condenm it on that account, for considering the number of injurious insects, 
voles, rats and mice that it destroys practically during every month of the 
year, I consider it does far more good than harm. I have examined large 
numbers of its pellets an<i the evidence they provide is all in favour of this 
quaint little bird.” 

From R. B. G. (Suffolk). — “ I cannot think they do much harm to game, 
as this has been quite a good partridge year, and" 1 live on one of the great 
shooting estates. “ On the whole I think the case against the Little Owl is 
mainly one of ‘ giving a dog a bad name,’ though I daresay they do soiuetimes 
take jxuing game birds.” ' 

From (3r. H. Q. (Sussex). — I consider it is very harinfuL” 

From W, H, H. (Essex). — “ I am of opinion that the natural food of this 
bird is insects and larvm in season, and small birds, etc., during the winter. 
I personally destroy this bird when chance occurs, as I thiiik it harmful to 
poultry and young partridge.” 

From W. S. M. (Lincolnshire). — X do not know of any case myself of 
injury to game birds ; there are plenty of keepers who will sw'ear to it, but 
that is not proof.” 

From F. II. (Kent). — I have never scon tliem injure game birds.^’ 

From H. 0. P. ( Leicester). I consider it quite harmless except during the 
nesting season. The bird is so small that it- can got right into the coops 
and peck out a small partridge or pheasant, and its habit is to walk quietly 
up, consequently the old hen pays little attention to it, whereas a hawk arouses 
the suspicions of the hen foster-mother. They work by day and night. I 
have had complaint from local farmers that they come and remove chickens. 
Personally I have stopped tlie shooting of them and the keepers must watch 
their coops carefully during those three weeks or month.” 

From J. E. K. (Devon). — “ So far as my own investigations go I have not 
yet found anything in those I have examined but beetles, a little moss or 
grass, and in the last one a few very small stones.” 

From 0. T. F. (Middlesex ). — “ From what I have observed, I have come to 
the conclusion that the Little Owl is not to be feared. His favourite haunt 
here is in pollards growing alongside a ditch and I suspect that his favourite 
meal is a water rat. Judging by the number of partridge found this season 
I don’t think the Little Owl can be harmful to them.” 

From H. J. F. (Hertford). — My opinion (framed on facts) is the Little Owl 
m the breeding season does much harm to young game. After the young have 
flown, I personally have found very little trace of tlieir damage to game.” 

From H. (Oxford), — “ My experience of the Little Owl is that they are 
most destructive to young game birds, especially partridges, working as they 
do in the daytime, « I am over-run with them here.” ^ 

* On this estate 200 Little Owls w'ere killed in 1920, and 2B in one shoot. 

B 2 
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DepredatioES«— Numerous very serious charges have been made 
against the Little Owl : thus a recent writer (1) states : ' ' The 
large amount of damage done by little owls to poultry and 
game lias set all the gamekeepers and many others against it/’ 

A large number of letters received from gamekeepers charge 
this bird with the destruction of young pheasants, partridges 
and fowls, also wild ducks and wood pigeons. Other corre- 
spondents have recorded the presence in their hoards ” or 
larders of the starling, blackbird, song-thrush, house-sparrow, 
chaffinch, greenfinqji, linnet, skylark, cuckoo, bank vole, long- 
tailed field mouse, common shrew, rat, mole, rabbit, bat, snake 
and frog. 

Some little time back this bird was reported to me as having 
been seen to carry off young pheasants. This occurred so often 
that the keeper shot the bird and sent it to me, but instead 
of an owl it was a sparrow hawk. 

Mr. Meade-Waldo (12), who has paid considerable attention 
to the food of Little Owls, writes: “ They are very large 
consumers of insects, beetles, earthworms, lizards, mice — 
and during the time the young are being fed, kill a great many 
birds. These consist almost entirely of young thrushes, black- 
birds, mistle-thrushes, sparrows, chaffinches, greenfinches, 
some skylarks — just what one might expect; but the main point 
comes in the fact that, in all these years I have never 
seen the remains of a single game-hird in a nest or ‘ hoard.^ ” 
Later he writes {In Hit,, 8 x 20) : “ We do not find them doing 
any harm now. All their castings consist of insect remains, 
beetles, etc. They hawk daddy longlegs, etc., all day and 
also at night, and w^e none of us found the remains of any 
young game birds in any nests that we carefully noted last 
summer. ... I have had no complaints of chicken kill- 
ing this year, and there are Little Owls in every farmstead.” 

Dresser (8) quotes Mr. Eobson as stating that in Turkey and 
Asia Minor ” It feeds much on the ground, principally sub- 
sisting on small beetles,” and again De La Fontaine, that in 
Luxembourg ” It feeds on small birds, mice and other small 
rodents, moths maybugs, etc. It is undoubtedly a most useful 
bird.” 

Mr. J. H. Gurney (10) writes: ” There seems to be a pre- 
vailing prejudice against it, but the harm it does has been 
greatly exaggerated, in spite of what numerous letters to 
spotting papers' may say to the contrary; at any rate, in the 
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south of France it is not looked upon with disfavour^ and the 
test of dissection is rather in its favour than otherwise/’ 

Atchison’^' records finding 74 young pheasants in a nest on a 
Cambridgeshire estate. 

In reply to a circular letter sent to various correspondents ^ 
gamekeepers, etc., 23 state that in their opinion this bird is 
more injurious than beneficial, and 26 state it is more beneficial 
than injurious, while 28 state they do not know of any injuries. 

Apart from the , observations of Mr. Meade- Waldo, quoted 
above, none of these examinations are complete or extensive 
enough to affect the question, for we have an equally convinc- 
ing series of opinions and isolated observations from both sides. 

It is obviously wrong to condemn any species of bird because 
it destroys a certain percentage of young game birds, just as it 
would be to condemn another species because it destroys a 
certain percentage of cereals or fruit. 

The question that lies before us is not whether the Little 
Owl destroys young game birds, but whether the percentages 
of other food items confer a benefit out of all proportion to the 
loss inflicted. In other words, we must have accurate figures 
showing the percentages of all the food items, for each month 
of the year, based upon a large series of stomach contents and 
pellets obtained from various localities, and such is the work 
we have endeavoured to carry out. 

Migrations. — Many correspondents state that the Little Owls 
leave them, or almost so, during the winter months. In 
Leicester they are recorded as plentiful in the summer, but 
with the coming of autumn they mostly disappear, not return- 
ing until the end of April or early May. In Yorkshire they 
certainly move south with the return of winter. 

A Lincolnshire correspondent writes (12th October) : Little 
Owls seem to have disappeared from this neighbourhood during 
the last six months. All the keepers, about ten, round here 
have had instructions from me to bring in any they caught, 
but not one has been seen.” 

Relation to other Wild Birds. — In considering the economic 
position of a bird like the Little Owl, it is highly important 
that attention should be given to the actual kinds of wild birds 
which it destroys and the percentage these bear to the total 
food bulk. # . 


* Brit. Birds, 1912, p, 66. 
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The following includes the names of all the species 
destroyed of which I have reliable evidence 



Perce j i tcKfC dcd i v >fC(L 

House- Sparrows 

' 2*50 

Mistle-Thrush ... 

... '... ... -50 

Song-ThruBh 

•50 

Blackbird 

*(>0 

Starling 

• 2*25 

Chaffinch ... 

*55 

Creentiiicb ... 

*45 

Skylark 

' . *25 

Cuckoo ... ... 

■ ■ *20 

Lapwing 

’ *20 

Wood-Pigeon ... 

2*25 


Total... 10*25 

Of the eleven species there 

is only one that is wholly 


beneficial, viz., the lapwing; the cuckoo and skylark are 
partially so, while of the remaining seven there are imdonbtedly 
too many at the present time, and 2 of them — the house- 
sparrow and wood-pigeon — must be regarded as distinctly 
injurious. I think we may therefore conclude that so far as 
the Little Owl is concerned in its destruction of wild bird life 
it constitutes a natural check upon a series of birds all of which 
are plentiful, and, as a whole, are not particularly beneficial. 
Its activities in this direction we may therefore regard as being 
beneficial. 

I have no complete figures for the blackbird or cuckoo, but 
of the remaining species the food percentages are as follows : — 


Mi stle-Thrusb ... 

Injur Ics, 

k-00 

IJmefifb'. 
... 85*50 

NciUnd, 

... 43*50 

•Song-Thrush 

17*00 

... 87*00 

... 40*00 

f Green finch 

22*00 

... 6*50 

... 71*50 

House-Sparrow 

02*75 

... 12*50 

... 24*75 

Chaffinch ... 

18-00 

... 10*50 

... 05*50 

Starling , 

41*00 

... 86*50 

22*50 

Skylark 

18*00 

... 36*50 

... 50*50 

Wood-Pigeon 

62*00 

... 1-50 

... 86*50 

Lapwing ... 

— 

... 70*00 

... 80*00 

Average ... 

28;5a 

... _ 

... , 43*42 


This table should be interpreted in the light of that above, in 
which the percentage of the; different species destroyed is 
'shown. ^ 

■^ Computed from the results obtained by an examiifation of stonmcb 

conteUts^' pellets, and"^* boards’’' or' ^Harders.’^ ' 

f Approzimate figures only. . 
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' Maturai Enemies.^ — The 'two great enemies 'of the Little Owl 
are the gamekeeper who recklessly destroys everything' but 
■game, and the egg-collector.-' Of other enemies the bird has 
few, though it is frequently ' mobbed by house-sparrows and 
other birds. • ' ' ' ' ^ 

(To be concluded, References to literature will he 
given in the concluding article,) 

HULL' AND DISTRICT ALLOTMENTS 
' , ' ASSOCIATIO.N LIMITED. 

W. N. Evans, ' — • 

liiE allotineiit-holders’ difficulty of security of tenure is about 
to be permanently solved for several hundred men in Hull by the 
Hull and District Allotments,. Association, Ltd. This Associa- 
tion, which has for its object the buying of land for allotments, 
owes its creation in 1920 to the enthusiasm and keenness of a 
few allotment-holders. 

These men — who are mainly of the working class, and also 
several men who hold positions of responsibility with local busi- 
ness firms— had for some time discussed the question of pur- 
chasing land, and in June, 1920, a piece of land suitable for 
allotments came on to the market. This land was reasonable in 
price, but of much larger acreage than the Association required, 
being 21 J acres. They only wished to buy ten acres, l^he owner 
would not divide, so in the end they agreed to purchase the 
whole 21|- acres. The deposit money was raised amongst them- 
selves. One must admit that these few men shouldered a great 
responsibility when, in June, 1920, they undertook to find by 
February, 1922, between .£4,000 and £5,000 from an association 
of allotment holders not yet formed and without a penny of 
capital., ' 

The Association was registered, and all people interested were 
invited to take up £1 shares, 2s. 6d. being payable on allotment 
with calls of 2s. 6d. per share every three months. Some people 
piirehased the shares outright. The response to the appeal for 
subscribers was good, and to the present time the number of 
shareholders has steadily and continuously increased month by 
month. Propaganda work is carried out by the Chairman, 
Secretary and different members of the Committee, who visit 
the Allotment*Societies in the city and district, and explain the 
whole scheme to the allottees present. So far the Association 
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has only bought the one parcel of land mentioned above, situated 
on the Cottiiigiiam Eoad, Hulh of which possession will be taken 
in February, 1922.^ As shareholders have come forward from 
all parts of the city, so also have come definite and insistent 
demands for the association to provide them with land. At the 
present time the Association is negotiating for more land, but 
they are proceeding with caution, as a policy of hasty purchase 
might easily land them in a difficult position. They are 
affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society" whose model 
rules they adopted. The whole affair is run on as economical 
lines as possible. The Secretary and Treasurer (a combined 
post), the Chairman, and Committee, give their services gratis 
and also pay their own incidental expenses when attending 
meetings or addressing Allotment Societies, etc. 

The greater part of the land has been planned out in the 
following approximate number of plots : — 

130 plots of 300 sq. yards. 

74 ,, ,, 400 „ „ 

8 „ „ 600 „ „ 

It is situated within five minutes’ walk of the trams. This is 
a great consideration for allotment-holders as it makes their plots 
available without the waste of time involved in walking a long 
distance. The object of the Association is to buy land for allot- 
ments and not for building purposes, but as part of the present 
purchase abuts the Cottingham Eoad, which is in a residential 
district, it is ideal for building. Therefore the Association are 
offering the 600 yard and 400 yard plots as building plots, but 
the 300 yard plots can never be built on. 

The prices charged for the plots are as follows : — 

300 sq. yd. plots at £15 15s. Od. per plot. 

400 „ „ „ „ Is. 6d. „ sqyd. 

600 ,, ,, ,, ,, 3s. Od. ,, ,, ,, 

All purchasers must become shareholders. The Association 
arranged a scheme whereby members who wished could pay 
weekly sums on account, so that when they take over their plots 
in February, 1922, some will only have a small balance to pay. 
Many have taken advantage of this arrangement. 

When the land had been planned out, a meeting of share- 
holders was called and different methods of allotting the plots to 
would-be purchasers were discussed. It was agreed to distribute 
on a mutuak agreement basis. Each prospective buyer was to 
say which plot he would prefer, and if two or more men wanted 

* Since the article was written the Association has completed negotiations 
for the purchase of acres of land situated on the Anlaby Road, Hull. 
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the same plot they were to settle the matter amongst them- 
selves* This plan worked admirably. It had advantages over 
balloting inasmuch as it allowed friends to have plots adjoining 
each other (and on the other hand two men who could not agree 
could get away from each other) ; also a certain number of the 
300 yard plots are directly at the rear of some of the 400 yard 
ones, therefore the plan of distribution allowed a man, who so 
wished, to buy a 400 yard plot for building purposes and have a 
300 yard allotment immediately adjoining it. 

The demand for plots has exceeded the Committee’s most 
sanguine hopes. In fact, in the first instance they had reserved 
a piece of land adjoining the permanent allotments for “ cutting 
up ’’ in the future, but the demand has been such that they have 
already dmded part of this reserve piece. 

The question may be asked “ What will happen to the Associa- 
tion w^hen they have satisfied the demand for permanent allot- 
ments? ” I asked them this question and briefly the answer 
was that they have in mind a scheme for supplying their mem- 
bers and the general public wdth all allotment requisites — seeds, 
“ seed ” potatoes, fertilisers, etc., — ^in short, becoming a general 
allotment trading concern. If the Association does not attempt 
something on these lines, it must either spread its efforts over a 
continually widening area, or wind up, as one cannot continue 
indefinitely supplying permanent allotments to a small section 
of the community. 

The successful launching of the whole scheme is due to the 
untiring energy of the Chairman, Secretary and Committee. I 
am sure that those who now, and in the future, become owners 
of permanent allotments through the instrumentality of this 
Association, will never appreciate to the full the amount of time 
and labour these officials have given ; also the great responsibility 
they have taken with the sole public-spirited aim of benefiting 
the allotment-holder by solving the vexed question of security 
of tenure. 
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Ministry Exhibit 
at^ the National 
Utility Poultry 
Society's Show. 


■ ’ The Anntial Show of the National Utility Poultry Society, held 
at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on December 6th-8th last, 
was opened by the Ministry’s Permanent 
Secretary, Sir Francis PloucL 
The Ministry’s exhibits were divided 
into three sections, devoted mainly to 
educational propaganda in connection with 
poultry, rabbits and goats. They attracted a constant stream 
of visitors, and two technical officers of the Ministry who were 
in constant attendance at the stand throughout the show dealt 
with a largo number of inquiries on various matters in connec- 
tion with the keeping of poultry and small live stock. Sir Stewart 
Stockman, M.E.C.V.S., the Ministry’s Chief Veterinary Officer, 
attended at intervals for the purpose of consultation by poultry 
keepers on questions of disease, and also gave an address on the 
same subject to a large audience in the Lecture Hall. 

Among the exhibits (see Pig. 1), were charts giving particulars 
of : — ’ 


(1) Imports of Eggs and Poultry' into the United Kingdom, 

(2) Exports of Eggs and Poultry from Ireland (mainly to England), 

(S) The Ministry’s Egg and Day-old Chick Distribution Scheme. 

An exhibit of exceptional interest, which was kindly lent by 
Principal Poulkes of Harper- Adams College, consisted of two 
live -Wyandotte hens, in separate cages. These birds had given 
actual egg records of 285 and 91 respectively at the Harper- Adams 
College Laying Trials in 1919, and the object of the exhibit was 
to enable visitors to compare the visible characteristics of a 
typical good layer with those of a bad one. The difference 
between the two types shown was very noticeable, and provided 
a useful object lesson. 

Egg and Day-old (Jhioh DUtrlhiUion Scheme.'^ — ^By metuiH ni' u mui> 
showing tiie situation of Egg and Day-old Chick Distributing Stations in 
England and WMes during the season 1921, visitors were able to note tlie 
extent to which different couiities had adopted the schenm. One of the 
conditions of the scheme is that a poultry instructor must be emph>yed by 
the County Education Authority in order to ensure that the conditions of the 
scheme are duly observed. Tables were also displayed showing tlie number 
of stations, and eggs and chicks distributed, in 1919, 1920 and 1921, 

Early Elimination of Surplus Cocherels. — A very interesting exhibit showed 
the results of Professor Punnett’s research work into sex inheritance. By 
crossing certain pure breeds of poultry which carry known Mendelian factors 
the sex of the chicks may he identified at the date of hatching. 

T n Chick Distribution Scheme are contained in 

Leaflet S74/T.E. Copies may be obtained on application to the Publications 
Branch, Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, London, B.W. 1. 




FiCt, 1. — ^The Ministiy"?? Exhibit at the Show of the National Utility Poultry Society. 




Fig. 2, -Models of Poultry flouses and a Goat House. 
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Models of Poultry^ Duch and Goat Houses, — The models illustrated in 
Fig'. 2 were also exhibited. They were designed to show how the stock can 
be housed under the most hygienic conditions, having due regard to soundness 
of construction and economy of space and material 

Tiie Backyarders Intensive House (Ho, 3) is fully described in Leaflet 361) 
entitled “ Backyard Poultry Keeping.”'^- 

Market Gardening combined with Poultry Keejmg. — A diagram showing a 
suggestion for cropping a quarter of an acre divided into four parts, on which 
poultry are run in tiirn for three months whilst crops are being grown on tiie 
other three, was the centre of much interest, and many inquiries on the subject 
were received. 

Rabbits: — Charts showing Imports of rabbit skins (Dressed and Undressed) 
into the United Kingdom for the years 1913, 1920 and 1921 were displayed. 
The quantities and values are as follows: 

Quantities. . . , Values. . 

1013 1090 1091 1013 1090 1921 

Dressed 2,865,649 4,134^,215 4,654,281 ' £116,164 £614^860 £341,409 
Undressed 73,342,714 39,415,976 32,696,691 £701,440 £1,588,479 £666,978 
A fine selection of prepared skins of the more important fur breeds of 
rabbits, and articles manufactured therefrom, were also shown. These were 
kindly dent by individuals and organisations commercially engaged in the 
production and sale of fur from home produced rabbit skins. It is interesting 
to note that such good prices as the following were being realised for articles 
made from first-class rabbit pelts : — Child’s coat of “ Blue Beveren” (silk lined), 
£8 8s. 0<1. ; ‘Mrlavana ” Stole, £12 12s. Od., and mulf to match, £5 5s. Od, 
Otfier articles on view were purses, slippers arid gloves, all made from 
rabbit fur. 

Three specimen live rabbits were shown — Chinchilla, Havana, and Blue 
Beveren. The beautiful quality and texture of the. fur of these animals were 
much , admired by visitors. 

(roafe.-— Photographs of prize winning milch goats , were accompanied by 
literature and charts on the subject. Samples of goat’s milk and cream were 
.supplied. A model of a bouse t'or two goats and a fodder store w^-is shown 
{see Fig. 2). Full particulars as to construction, etc., will be sent on applica- 
tion to the Ministry. ' ' 



* Copies of the working drawings of the full-size houses represented by 
models Ho. 1 to 5 may be obtained on application to the Publications Branch 
of the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Placej S.W.l,, price 4d. each post free, or the 
set of 5 for Is. 6d. post free. 
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MOTES ON MANURES FOR 

FEBRUARY^ 

E* J. Exjssell, D.Sc., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Influence ot Manuree on taking of Clover Seed* — The 
past season lias strikingly shown the effect of fertilisers on the 
“■ taking of clover seeds. Eight different manures are tested 
each year on the Little Hoos rotation field at Eothamsted : last 
year clover was sown in the barley. As usual last seasonj the 
plant failed over much of the field, but the extent of failure was 
considerably influenced by the manure given to the previous 
crops. No manure was given to the clover. The seed was sown 
in April. The results were as follows ; — 

Fairly good plant : — after farmyard manure applied to previous crops, after 
bone meal, and to less extent after basic slag. 

Poor plant : — after superphosphate, rape cake or shoddy applied to 

previous crops. 

The results confirm previous experience here in showing the 
special value of farmyard manure for the clover plant. It 
appears that addition of farmyard manure to the crop preceding 
the clover favours the development of the plant and increases 
its jield* Non-acid phosphates are also benefilciaL 

Amount of Potash removed in Meadow Hay. — A correspon- 
dent asks how much potash is removed in meadow hay and 
what quantity of sulphate of potash or muriate of potash must 
be added to replace this amount? A l|-ton crop of meadow 
hay contains about 50 lb. pure potash (K^O) which would be 
supplied by 92J lb. pure sulphate of potash, or 103 lb. sulphate 
of potash of the 48.5 per cent, grade, or 100 lb. muriate of 
potash of the 50 per cent, grade. 

Amount of Phosphate and other Constituents in various 
Crops. — In continuation of the list given in the December 
Notes (p. 838) a correspondent asks for a similar list for phos- 
phates, nitrogen and lime. The data for phosphates are : — 
Phosphates removed as P^O^ (lb. per acre). 







Equivalent to oO per eent^ 

Yield per 

acre, - 

In fjmi'ii. 

In strmo. 

lotah 

mpe ipJiosphato, 






lb. per acre. 

Wheat 

36 biisb. 

17 

8 

25 

184 

Barley 

40 „ 

16 

5 

21 

154 

Oats 

50 „ 

15 

7 

22 

162 

Olover bay... 

2 tons 

— 

— 

25 

184 

Meadow bay 

4 „ 


— 

12 

88 

Swedes 

u „ 

Boots only 

17 

125 

Mangolds ... 

30 „ 


n 

49 

360 

Potatoes ... 

12 „ 

Tubers only 

43 

316 
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The table shows the large amounts of fertiliser material 
removed from the soil by crops of the specified size^ which, 
though good, are by no means excessive. Stated in terms of 
phosphoric oxide the figures do not seem imposing: 

they become much more striking, however, when expressed 
in the more familiar units of 30 per cent, superphosphate. 

In the case of phosphates and of potash, removal in the crop 
is the most important source of loss from the soil, there being 
no significant washing out by rain, etc. In the case of nitrogen 
and of lime, however, removal by the crop is only one source 
of loss, drainage water removing much more serious quantities 
than of potash and phosphates. As against this, however, the 
clover crop returns a large and usually unknown amount of 
nitrogen to the soil. The crop figures are therefore of less 
importance since they represent only one of the three deter- 
mining factors : they are, however, given here for the sake of 
completeness : — 

Nitrogen removed: Ih, per acre, 

JSqudmlenf. to Lime •mnom.l : 

^ol'pkateof aummiia 11), per am’. 


// 

e grain. 

In si rate. 

Total, {fi 

(f ! ^nitrogen).'^ 

' (Kcida, ^ rt.s‘ earhonafe. ’■ 

Wheat 

41 

19 

m 

300 

11 

20 

Barley 

35 

14 

49 

245 

9 

16 

Oats 

38 

20 

58 

290 

13 

23 

Clover hay 

— 

— 

98 

490 

90 

160 

Meadow hay 

— 

— 

49 

245 

32 

57 

Swedes 

Roots 

only 

70 

350 

20 

36 

Mangolds 

V 

55 

112 

560 

18 

32 

Potatoes 

Tubers only 

92 

460 

7 

12 

Although they represent only 

one source of loss the 

figures 


show that the exhaustion of nitrogen from a cropped soil is 
considerable, and they emphasise the need of ample nitrogenous 
manures for arable crops. 

The large amounts of lime removed from the soil by clover 
and by meadow hay should be noted. 

Spring Dressings for Cereal Crops.— The above table shows 
the demand for nitrogen made on the soil by a cereal crop : 
it is not surprising that nitrogenous top dressings give increases 
in yields. Some of the results obtained during the past season 
at Eothamsted are : — 

Barley. 

J/rud corn Total gram Strato Total produce 
hushehper acre, lb. per acre. cwt. per acre. lb. per acre. 
No top dresBuig 25*0 1,554 17*1 3,473 

Top dressing (sulphate 

of ammo nia) 34*2 2,056 . 22*8 

*** Sco p, 832 fur oxphuiatkm of differencej between t hese. 
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Thus in spite of the drought the barley responded satisfac- 
torily to the nitrogenous dressing. 

The results for- wheat were not so marked; although there 
was an increase in crop 'it barely paid the cost of the dressing. 
Some of the figures are : — 

Wheat, 

JFIecui corn Total (jrain Htraiv Total ■produce 
bushels per acre, Ih. per acre, eid, per acre. lb. per acre. 
No top dressing ... 17-4 1,507 22*6 4,040 

Top dressing (sulphate 

^ of ammonia) ... 18*6 1,605 26*8 4,407 

Use of Ashpit Eefuse as Manure* — The variable nature of 
this material and its dependence on season is shown by a recent 
delivery of London refuse which was found to contain more 
cinder than that delivered in the summer. During the hot 
weather household refuse appears to be poorer in cinders and 
therefore richer in fertiliser material than in winter. 

Further information as to some of the northern towns’ refuse 
has been supplied to the writer by Mr. R. W. Wheldon, of 
the Agricultural Department, Armstrong College, Newcasfcle- 
on-Tyne. At Cockle Park town refuse did not give as good 
results as farmyard manure when both were used at the same 
rate of 15 tons per acre, the crops of swedes being 25 J tons 
with farmyard manure and 21 J tons with Gateshead refuse. It 
is possible, however, that the dry weather (which was felt even 
at Cockle Park, although one would not have imagined it from 
the yield of swedes) was not favourable to the town refuse. 
Elsewhere it gave satisfactory results on potatoes, and many 
farmers speak well of this particular material. It is offered at 
Gateshead at 2s. 6d. per ton and is cheaper than town stable 
manures. It is, however, richer in nitrogen than is generally 
the case, some samples containing up to 1 per cent, of this 
important fertiliser constituent. 

Other ashpit refuse materials from towns are as follows : — 

Percen tage Oompoaition, 


Nitrogen ^ 

Tynemouth. 

0*50 

Bury 

0*56 

Phospboric Add (P 2 O 5 ) ... 

0*19 

0*67 

Equivalent to Ammonia 

0*60 

0*33 

Equivalent to Tribasic phosphate of Lime ... 

0*41 

0*72 

Potash (K 2 O) 

0*30 

— 

Organic matter ... ... 

— 

13*6 

Mineral matter .... 

— 

52*0 


Electric and Eadium Fertilisers. — From time to time corre- 
spondents raise the question whether any particular value is 
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conferred on fertilisers by electricity or radium. There is no- 
evidence that either of these ^ agents increases manuiial values,, 
and farmers should not 'pay more for any fertiliser than is war- 
ranted by its chemical composition. It is easy to calculate from 
unit prices a fair value for^ an artificial manure, and anything 
paid in excess of this must be regarded as a speculation which 
may not justify itself. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 

FEBRUARY. 

E. T, Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.)-, 

Ministry of Agrlcidture and Fisheries. 

Winter Feeding' ol Live Stock when Boots are scarce » — 
Arising out of a previous article (November, 1921, p. 725) 
several correspondents have written giving their practical experi- 
ence. The two following extracts from letters received 
illustrate two methods of overcoming the difldculty, and are 
included here, owing to their practical interest. 

Wintering Store Cattle with little or no Roots, — (1) On a 
very light-land farm where I cannot grow any quantity of roots, 
I have been accustomed to wunter 40 10-cwt. store bullocks. 
In 1919 they were fed on 2 lb. each decorticated ginund nut cake 
and 2 lb. each linseed cake with barley straw, ad III . ; in 1920 
a similar lot were fed on 4 lb. linseed cake and barley straw.’’ 

The method of feeding was as follows : — 

“ The cake was fed to the bullocks at 7 a.m., and then the 
mangers and racks filled up with barley straw and no other 
attention given until next day. Of course a plentiful supply of 
water was at hand. This method of wintering is cheap as 
regards labour, and from my experience successful. 

‘‘ My experience of using treacle is not in its favour as I 
found it scoured the bullocks when given in only small quan- 
tities. 

This winter on another farm I am trying to fatten 40 9-cwt*. 
to 10-cwt. bullocks on 4 lb. bean meal, 1 lb. ground nut cake, 
and 3 lb. linseed cake.'’ 

(2) Another correspondent writes : — 

** This year I have been confronted with the difficulty of 
finding a method of feeding to compensate for the shortage of 
roots, as we have only half our usual crop. I have done this by 
substituting linseed and treacle, and I find it works out 
admirably. 
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I have gone carefully into the day's mixing for the whole 
of the food. We do this one day for the next, so that the food 
stands in a heap 24 hoars. We boil the linseed in a large copper, 
enough for three days each time of boiling. 

“ The treacle is mixed in cold water and thrown on the 
top of the food just before mixing. We use probably 25 buckets 
of water or so in the linseed and treacle altogether. 

“ The daily heap consists of: — 

32 st. Straw cliop. 

12 st. Swedes. 

12 st. Ground corn (wlieat and oats), 
e Ib. Linseed. 

12 lb. Treacle. 

“ This heap is for 50 beasts. Each beast gets a server full 
twice a day and in addition a feed of hay. 

‘‘ The proportion of treacle and linseed seems small, but it is 
suflB.cient to answer the purpose, causing the cattle to relish the 
food; singular to say, however, some of them refused to eat all 
up in the first week of feeding, but after that they cleaned up 
every bit, and there is not the slightest waste since. 

As to cost, this works out as follows : — 






£ 

s. 

(1 

Chop 

... 

4 cwt. at 4 h. 


1 

12 

0 

Swedes ... 

... 

1|- cwt. at 2s. 


... 0 

3 

0 

Corn 


14 cwt. 


... 0 

12 

0 

Linseed . . . 


Clb 


... 0 

1 

3 

Treacle ... 

... 

12 lb 


0 

1 

0 


U2 a 3 

This is practically Is. per beast per day (exeludiBg hay). 

“ In thinking this matter over I came to the contilusion that 
two things would be required in forming a substitute for roots: 
the first was water, as you are well aware that there is a very 
large percentage of this in roots, and this is supplied by the 
addition of water. In the 26 buckets used, each cow would 
get half a bucket. 

The second thing required is something to keep the stomach 
in order and to prevent waste. This is amply done by the 
treacle and linseed, the feeding properties of which are greater 
than those of the roots.' 

My idea of a first-class feed is one to keep the cattle in 
good health and growing steadily at reasonable cost, and I think 
that you will agree that in the above method, we are fulfilling 
this to advantage."' 
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DRSORIPTION-. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

Price 

per 

Ton. 

Maimrial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

Cost of 
Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

Staroli 

Equiv. 

per 
iOO lb. 

Price 

per 

Unit, 

Starch 

Kquiv. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 


s. 

lb. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 



s. 

d. 

AYlicat. Britisli 

48/- 

504 

10 

13 

1 

1 

0 1 

9 

13 

714) 

2/8 

M3 

Barley, English Feeding 

;u;/- 

-100 

10 

2 

0 

18 1 

9 

4- 

71 

2/7 

1 -38 

„ (lanatlian „ - 

Oats, English W,liito„ - 

32.- 

400 

K 

19 

0 

IS 

8 

1 

71 

2/3 

U20 

■M/s 

336 

11 

8 

0 

19 

10 

9 

50-5 

3/6 

1-87 

Black A: Grey 

31/- 

336 

10 

7 

0 

19 

9 

S 

59'5 

3/2 

1*70 

Ciinailian 

32/0 

27/3 

320 

n 

7 

0 

19 

10 

8 

59-5 

3/G 

1 -87 

Argentine - 

320 

9 

11 

0 

19 

8 

12 

59-5 

2/11 

1-56 

Maisie, „ 

36/- 

480 

8 

S 

0 

17 

7 

11 

81 

1/10 

()-9S 

Beans, English Winter- 

51/G 

532 

10 

17 

1 

15 

9 

2 

67 

2/9 

1’48 

Buckwheat » 

56/- 

392 

16 

0 

. 






Eye, English 

39/- 

504 

8 

13 

1 

0 

7 

13 

72 

2/1 

l-u 

Millers’ offals — Bran > 

— 

— 

9 

10 

1 

16 

7 

14 

45 

B/r. 

l’S3 

,, „ Coarse 











middlings 

— 

— 

0 

10 

1 

7 

8 

3 

64 

2/9 

1*38 

Barley Meal - - - 

— 

— 

12 

.15 

0 

18 

11 

17 

71 

3/4 

1*78 

Maize - 

— 

— 

8 

10 

0 

17 

7 

13 

81 

1/11 

1 *03 

,, ('ieri n McjU - 

— 

— 

10 

2 

1 

5 

S 

17 

85-3 

2/1 

Ml 

,, (Uuten-feed 


— 

10 

5 

1. 

11 

H 

14 

7r)’G 

2/4 

i‘2r) 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

14 

0 

1 

15 

12 

a 

67 

3/8 

I *96 

Fish » “ - * 

— 


16 

10 

5 

10 

11 

0 

53 

4/2 

2-23 

Linseed 

— 

— 

17 

5 

1 

16 

15 

9 

119 

2/7 

1 *38 

„ Cake, English 












(<)7o oil) 

— 

— 

14 

10 

2 

6 

12 

4 

74 

3,/4 

1*78 

Cottonseed,, English 












(57o oii)| 


— 

9 

10 

2 

6 

7 

4 

42 

3/5 

1 *83 

,, „ Egyptian! 











(•■>7o oil) 

,, „ decorti- 


' 

9 

5 

2 

6 

6 

19 

42 

8/4 

1*78 

cated (77o oH) 

— 

I — 

14 


3 

11 

10 

0 

71 

2/11 

1*56 

Oo<*oanut Cake (7°^ oil) 

— 

— 

11 

0 

1 

19 

9 

1 

74 

3/5 

1 *30 

Groundnut „ (7°/^ oil) - 
Palm kernel cake 

— 

— 

11 

0 

3 

5 

7 

15 

73 

2/1 

1*11 

(<>7o oil) 

— 

— 

7 

15’’^ 

1 

9 

6 

6 

75 

1/8 

0*89 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 


7 

0 

1 

1 : 

0 

19 

51 

?/i 

3/7 

1*25 

Brewers’ grains, dried, ale 

— 

— 

10 

5 

1 

11 i 

8 

14 

49 

1*92 

,, „ „ porter 

— 

— 

9 

5 

1 

11 

7 

14 

49 

3/2 

1*70 

,, „ wet, ale 

— 

— 

2 

11 

t> 

8 ; 

2 

3 

16 

2/10 

1*52 

„ „ wet, porter 

— 

— 

2 

6 

0 

8 i 

,1 

18 

16 

2/6 

1*34 

Malt culms - 



7 

10 

2 

3| 

6 

7 

43 

2/6 

1*34 




Value pen 

1 Manurial 

1 Poo<l 

S.E. 

Value 

Market 

PAEM VALUES. 



Toti on 
Parm. 

Value x>er! Value per 
Ton. i Ton. 

X>cr 

lUO 

per 

Value pel* 
lb. S.B. 




£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

B 

11 w. 

s. 

d. 

Potatoes 





0 

18 

0 

5 

1 

13 

18 

:i/io 

0*98 

Swefles 

— 

— 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

13 

7 

l/iO 

0*98 

Mangolds 

— 

— 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

11 

6 

1/10 

0*98 

Good Meadow Hay 

— 

— 

6 

9 

0 

18 

6 

11 

31 

3/7 

1*92 

Good Oat Straw » 

— 

— 

3 

11 

0 10 

3 

1 

17 

3/7 

1*92 

Good Clover Hay 

— 


6 

19 

1 

4 

5 

15 

32 

3/7 

1*92 

V etch and Oat Silage - 



2 

6 

0 

8 

1 

17 

14 

2/8 

1*46 


« Rricea at Liverpool. 

I^OTB. — ^The prices quoted above represent the average prices at wbich actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices wore current at the end of December and are, as a rule, considei'ahly lower than 
tlm prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and cl ealers**com mission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stud's on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kerrml cake is offerecl 
locally at £10 per ton. ?fcs manurial value is £2 Is, per ton. The food value per ton is tlierefore 
£7 19s, per ton Dividing this figure by 70, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given ip, 
the table, tlie cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. Id. Dividing this again by 22'4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch ociui valent is 1*1 Id, A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the sam4 
local market. Prom the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff glvee 
him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market, 
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It Avill be noted from the above tv^n extracts, that whereas the 
experience of one reader is in favour of the use of treacle, that 
of the other is against it. This appax’ent contradiction is due to 
the fact that treacle or molasses varies considerably in its laxa- 
tive effect according to its origin and method of manufacture. 
Sugar cane molasses as a general rule is less likely to scour than 
beet sugar molasses. Owing to difficulty in handling, many 
farmers prefer to buy their molasses in the form of a molasses 
feed, and in such cases it is necessar}^ to consider the character 
and nature of the substance used as an absorbent for the 
molasses. Many molasses feeds are on the market, and in 
buying these the farmer should ask himself two questions : (1) 
How much molasses is there present in one ton of the feed? 
f2) Is the absorbent material of feeding value? On the nature 
of the answer to these tw^o questions, the value of the product 
largely depends. 

Feeding Stuffs Table. — It will be noted that the allowance 
made for the manurial value of feeding stuffs is considerably less 
than in last month’s table. The price of manures has dropped 
considerably, and the new values given in the table are based 
on the residual manurial value of the feeding stuff when the 
current unit values for nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid are 
14s. 5d., 4s. 9d. and 6s. 7d. respectively. 

The table in question serves twn purposes, i.e., for comparison 
of purchased feeding stuffs, and for comparison of purchased 
feeding stuffs with home-grown produce. 

In comparing the purchased feeding stuffs the price per lb. of 
starch equivalent should be used as the guide to comparative 
cheapness. Thus, coconut cake at 1.8d. per lb. of starch equi- 
valent is much dearer than palm kernel cake at .89d. per lb, 
of starch equivalent. On the other hand, in comparing home- 
grown produce the values per ton form the basis of comparison. 
The price per ton given in the table for farm values indicates 
the actual value of produce on the farm with purchased feeding 
stuffs at their current prices. 

As explained in a previous article this figure gives an indica- 
tion whether or not it is best to sell home-grown feeding stuffs, 
and to buy in purchased feeding stuffs. 
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The following note, has been communicated by Mr. H. 
Bradshaw, Beach Eoad, Oleveleys, Blackpool : — 

capacity as Executive Officer I had 

ImprovemeEt of i- i ^ t 

r exceptional opportunities of studying the 

ijrass jjano. in. i t f , at > 

T grass land oi the county. A large amount 

of this land is extremely well farmed, but it 
must be admitted that there is also a very large area which is 
badly farmed and not producing anything like the quantity of 
milk, beef and mutton that it is capable of producing. This 
latter class of land is to be found chiefly in the eastern part of 
the county on the coal measures and is a cold stifl clay. The 
herbage consists chiefly of bent, and through continued neglect 
the land is rapidly going back to moorland. 

The basis of any improvement would appear to be lime. Nine- 
tenths of the farmers in East Lancashire, as the result of 
experience, say definitely that it is of no use applying manures 
to their land without first applying lime in some form. 


Where a field is covered wdth a thick matting of bent it is no 
use applying a dressing of slag till this bent is got rid of, and 
irothing appears to get rid of it so well as a dressing of lime.* 
I have seen numbers of cases where slag has been applied to grass 
land and no results were visible. If, however, a dressing of limp. 
was given, a marked difference in the character of the herbage 
was quickly seen, white clover taking the place of the bent. 
There is a pasture field situated within 6 miles of Manchester 
which, up to 1914, was let annually as a football field. Since 
1914 football has not been played on it and no lime or manure 
applied. Whilst let as a football field the various touch lines 
were marked out with lime and these lines show to this day. 
Here the sward is quite green and full of clover . whilst the 
remainder of the field is brown and benty. 

My chief difficulty with farmers in these districts was in per- 
suading them that lime was not a manure. A large number 
thought that if a field were limed every four years or so there 
was no necessity to apply any form of artificial manure. Others, 
however, are setting their neighbours an example of what can 
be accomplished by the use of lime and slag. Some landowners, 
too, are not behind in offering assistance to their tenants. In 
one case after I bad inspected an estate of 5,000 acres and 
reported that lime was essential, the landlord made it known to 
his tenants that he was prepared to pay half the cost of liming. 

* Mechanical treatment is recommended in the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 275, 

S' 2, ,, 
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Needless to say a large number of the tenants took advantage of 
this offer. 

A large niiinber of small farmers in the vicinity of large towiis^ 
whose farms are wholly grass and who retail their milk, have let 
their land get into such poor condition that they now buy more 
milk than they produce. They are, in fact, little more than 
milk retailers. It is a common thing to find small farms carry- 
ing only one cow to every 4 acres. The pasture land is entirely 
neglected, never receiving manure of any kind other than the 
droppings of the cows in summer. The manure made in winter 
is applied to the meadows. 

When these farmers are asked why they do not produce more 
milk they reply that their land is carrying as many stock as it 
can support and any increase in stock wmuid necessitate buying 
feeding stuffs. They do not seem to grasp the fact that if they 
manured their pastures more grass of a better quality would be 
obtained, which would enable them to increase their stock and 
consequently produce more milk without the aid of feeding stuffs. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Potato maturity trials were carried out in 1921 by the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany at its Ormskirk 
-a ^ ^ -M ^ Station. The object was to test a suggested 

FotaiJO Mammy demonstrating the relative 

' times of ripening of potato varieties, 

(S) establishing the relative yielding capacities of different 
varieties, and {8) determining the influence of place of origin of 
seed in respect to both maturity and cropping. 

Equal weights of stocks of immune -varieties comprising seven 
of the best known second earlies and two varieties on the border- 
lines of this group were obtained from several districts in England 
and Scotland. A single plot of each stock of all the varieties, was 
planted, the whole forming a chequer-board which was so 
arranged that different varieties, and stocks from different 
districts were scattered over the area used for trial. At the 
end of the growing period the date on w^hich each plot became 
mature was determined, and the produce of every plot was lifted 
and weighed as it matured. 

/ Conclusive results could not be expected from a single year’s 
trial, but the data indicate that the method adopted is sound, 
and that, when slight raodifieations have been made, reliable 
results of great pra^^ scientific value «will be secured. 

Although the fibres obtained so far must be regarded as 
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suggestive only, and the experiments require a further extension 
before any general conclusions can be drawn, it is advisable that 
they should be placed on record. They are, therefore, sum- 
marised below. The oi’der of merit of the varieties for early 
mahirity and for high yield are given in brackets. 



.,4 rcvfKje thm 
to mature 

Average ijlcld (raloalated /; 

1 

Varlehj, 

(in (lays from 
planting J, 

Ware, 

tons per acre J. 

Chats. Total, 


Dargill Early 

(1) 77 ■ ... 

5*1 

•8 ... 5*9 

(9) 

Nithsdale... 

(2) 94 

G-6 

... 1'8 ... 8*4 

(8) 

Arran Comrade ... 

(3) 99 

7-0 

... 1*7 ... 8*7 

(") 

The Ally 

(4) 119 

10-0 

•5 ... 10*5 

(&) 

King George 

(5) 121 ... 

11*5 

•5 ... 12*0 

(2) 

Great Scot 

(G) 124 ... 

9*7 

•G ... 10*3 

(0 

K. of K. ... 

(7) 130 

10*9 

*7 ... 11*G 

(8) 

Tinwald Perfection 

(8) 134 

11*5 

■8 ... 12*3 

(1) 

Early Market 

(9) 135 

9*3 

... 1*5 ... 10*8 

0) 

Though primarily 

arranged as a 

test of 

method, the figures 


would appear to justify the inference that when varieties are 
compared with each other a negative correlation between high 
yield and early maturity may be anticipated. The full data 
(which are not here reproduced) also suggest in respect to 
maturity that within a variety neither the place of origin nor 
the small irregularities in the soil of the trial ground have any 
material effect, but that both have a very considerable mfluence 
on yield. 

These indications will be further tested this year. The same 
varieties will be used, but the system wdll be somewhat modified 
in the light of last season's experience. 

*5t^ ■* ^ ^ 


WoxM^s Poultry 
Congress. 


The transactions of the First World’s Poultry Congress held 
at the Hague, Holland, from 5th to 9th September, 1921, were 
):ecently published in two volumes. 

Volwne J. — Papers and Gonimnnicatioiis,” is 
divided into four sections, wliicli are as follows : — 
(a) Experiments, investigntions, science of breeding and its practical 
applications. 

(&) State and other official action, including reconstruction. 

(c) Hygiene and disease. 

(d) The training and necessary qualifications of poultry instrnetors. 

Educating and demonstrating work. 

Volume //.-—Proceedings of the Congress. 

These volume^ contain reports on practical poultry work, 
poultry education, and investigations and research into diseases 
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of poultry, which are being carried on in Europe and other 
countries, together with a report of the actual proceedings of the 
CongreBS, which was attended by the largest gathering of persons 
interested in poultry keeping that has ever been known. 

The reports are in the form of papers which were read at the 
Congress by the delegates from governments, research stations, 
universities and colleges, members of the more important 
societies, and well known commercial poultry breeders. 

This unique collection of varied and up-to-date useful informa- 
tion on all matters referring to poultry should prove of 
inestimable value to all engaged in the development of the poultry 
industry in this country. Universities, colleges, farm institutes 
and other educationa] centres should endeavour to obtain these 
volumes for use in their libraries. Private and commercial 
poultry keepers should also obtain them as they contain the 
latest information on the vaiious phases of the poiiltiy industry. 
Copies may be obtained from C. S. Th. Van (-liiik, Ofllee of 
Secretary General, 30, Bezuidenhoutschewez, The Hague, 
TTolland. The price of the two volumes is £> 1 . plus 2s. 6d. postage. 
International post money orders must be used. 

A supply of Volume I has been received by Mr. T. B.. Eobinson, 
3, Vincent Square, Westminster, London, S.W.l, who will 
supply copies on receipt of 10s. fid. plus Is. for postage. 
Volume II will be available shortly. 


An experiment which has been concluded after nine seasons’ 
trials at the University College Farm, Beading, has yielded 


Spraying Potatoes 
for Blight in 
Berkshire. 


some interesting results with regard to the 
spraying of the potato crop with the ordin- 
ary field-horse sprayers. The College farm 
at Shinfield, where the trials , have been 
carried out, is 200 ft, above sea level, and there is a general 
opinion that the rainfall is higher in the Thames Valley below. 
The economic value of spraying probably therefore holds over 
quite a considerable area, even in this comparatively dry part 
of the country. 

During the course of the experiment four plots, of | acre 
each, were measured every year and treated as follows : — 

(a) Ijlot sprayed; (6) Sprayed once, earl}’; (c) Sprayed once, 
late; (d) Sprayed twice, early and late. 

The darly spraying was given about the beginning of July, 
about a fortnight after potatoes were earthed up, and the late 
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spraying was given about a fortnight to three weeks la, ter 
according to the suitability of the weather. 

The crop was grown under the ordinary field coridition.s in 
ridges 30 in. apart and 14 in. between the sets. The manur- 
ing each year was constant, while a modified Bordeaux mixture 
was the spray adopted in each case, the ingredients used being 
14 lb. of copper sulphate and 9.]- lb. of lime to 100 gallons of 
w^ater. Approximately 100 to 120 gallons of mixture were 
applied per acre at each spraying. 

The following figures show the average yields per acre 
recorded throughout the trials, together with the average 
percentage of diseased tubers (by weight), and the average 
percentage of sound seed (by weight) of the total crop :■ — 

Not sprayed. Sprayed once^ Sprayed once^ Spra.yed fvrice 
early, late, early and Inie. 


tons. cwt. 

Average yields per 
acre f6r 9 years, 

tons. cwt. 

tons. cwt. - 

tons. cwt. 

1911--20 7 55 

8 4 

8 4 

8 104 

percentage. 

Average percentage 
of diseased tubers 

percentage. 

percentage. 

percentage. 

for the period ... 5*49 

Average percentage 
of seed tubers for 

5*44 

4-05 

4-00 

tlie period... ... 19‘78 

19-57 

18*79 

18-48 


The conclusions to be drawn from this experiment show that 
not only has spraying increased the total crop on the average, 
but it has also increased the percentage of sound saleable ware 
tubers. 

The percentage of seed by weight shows a small reduction 
in the case of the sprayed* plots, while on the chats spraying 
caused a definite reduction in percentage occurrence. 

Spraying also reduced the percentage occurrence on the 
average of diseased tubers on all the plots and particularly in 
the late sprayed and double sprayed plots. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The Hop Control, which consists of a Board or Committee 
composed of representatives of hop growers, merchants, factors 
and brewers, acting under the chairman- 
ship of the Hop Controller, was established 
by a minute of appointment of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, dated 6th October, 1917, in order 
to secure th« restoration of the English acreage under, hops 
which had been reduced by earlier orders during the War. The 


The Hop 
Control. 
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chairman of the board was not then called the Hop Controller, 
but was appointed as such by order of the Food Controller, 
dated 9tli January, 1919, made after consultation wdtli the 
Board of Agriculture and’ Fisheries. The powers given to the 
Food Controller in that order include the following : — 

(a) To take control ol: the hop industiw ; {b) to take over all such stocks 
oh* hops as may he front time to time cletermiued ; (c) to buy and sell hcjps ; 
{d) to grant permits exempting any persons from all or any cT* the provisions 
of the Hops (Restriction) Order, 11)17, UvS amended l)y the Hops (Resti ictioii) 
Order, No. 2, 1917, subject to such eondition.s, restrictions, and upon such 
terms as the controller may think lit ; (e) to enforce the due observance and 
performance of the said orders, and all sncli further orders respecting hups 
and for controlling the hop industry which the Food Controller may from 
time to time issue ; (/) to issue such rules and regulations respecting hops, 
and for controlling the hop industry as he may from time to time determine ; 
ig) to enforce the due observance and performance of the rules and regulations 
issued by him, and such further rules and regulations as he is hy this authority 
authorised to issue.” 

A further order of 14th May, 1920, called the Hops (Eestric- 
tion on Delivery) Order, 1920, made by the Food Controller, 
prohibited any person from taking delivery, of any hops arriving 
in the United Kingdom after 10th June, 1920, except under 
licence of the Food Controller. In the earlier years of control, 
importation had been entirely prohibited. 

It should be borne in mind that this control was set up at the 
urgent request of the hop growers and merchants, many of whom 
feared the extinction of the industry. 

The powers thus conferred were subsequently dealt with in 
section. 4 of the Ministry of Food {Continuance) Act, 1920, which 
ran as followS' : — 

“4.— (1) Wdth a view to assisting the industry of hop growing in ih(.* Kuite<I 
Kingdom to recover from tlie injury vdiich it stdfered during the War, the 
Food Controller during the continiuince of his office shall have, and exercise, 
any powers in relation to hops which at the time of the passing of: this Act 
were exercisable by him, and may by order prohibit or regulate the impoidation 
of foreign bops in such manner as may appear to him necessary. .... 

(2) An order under this Act providing for the transfer of the pmvers of 
the Food Controller under this section to any other government department or 
departments may, notwithstanding aiiything in this Act, provide for tlie con- 
tinuance of the power so transferred until the expiration of a period of five 
years from the passing of this Act, and in such case the provisions of this Act, 
so far as necessary, shall continue to have effect accordingly.” 

The fipal power was the order in council of 24th March, 1921, 
made hy His Majesty in accordance with the section quoted 
above transferring the powers of the Food Controller under that 
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section to the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, under whom 
the hop control is therefore continued. The order in council 
provided for the continuance of the powers until 16th August, 
1925, i.e., until the expiration of the period of five years from 
the date of the passing of the Act. 

It should be mentioned that in the first period of its existence 
the hop control was given a state guarantee against loss, which 
enabled banks to finance its operations at a favourable rate of 
interest, but later that was discontinued. No charge, however, 
has at any time fallen upon the State, since the sale of the 
hops brought into the control has always covered the costs of 
the operations. The control buys all hops produced in this 
country and sells them to brewers. Its price is fixed in advance 
for each crop and is based upon the average cost of production 
after allowing a reasonable profit to the grower. The prices 
per cwt. have been as follows : — ^for the 1917 crop, ^-£7 iSs. ; 1918 
crop, ^£16 10s. ; 1919 crop, c£18 os. ; 1920 crop, £17 10s. ; and the 
1921 crop, £18. 

The pre-war acreage of hops was about 36,000 acres, which 
was reduced during the War to about 15,000 acres. The acreage 
in 1921 was over 25,000 acres. In the three previous years it 
was about 15,600, 16,700 and 21,000 acres' respectively, so that 
it is clear that the policy of hop control is effecting the object 
for which it was instituted. 

A special point as to importation of hops is worthy of notice. 
It is an essential part of the policy of the hop control to release 
foreign hops only after the English crop has been taken up at 
the controlled price. Therefore, though brewers may, at their 
own risk, contract for the purchase of foreign hops, they can only 
obtain authority for their delivery up to an amount to cover 
existing requirements — ^l)ut not to build up stocks to the pre- 
judice of future crops — after the English crop is disposed of, 
and they have bought up their fair share of it, 

* ^ ^ 0 0 ■ 

In May, 1920, an Order for the control of the disease known 
as “ Onion Smut ” was issued by the Ministry. This Order 

New Onion Smut Ministry to take immediate 

Order action should the disease be found in other 

parts of this country. No further outbreaks 
of the disease have been reported, however, and recent research 
ha.s revealed adequate measures for its treatment. A new 
Order has therefore been issued containing less stringent 
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but ' equally effective regulations. The new Order provides that 
the sowing of onion or leek seeds or the planting of seedlings 
in land known to be infected may be carried out only under 
licence from the Ministry ; such licences will be granted only after 
certain prescribed measures of treatment have been adopted. 
The distribution of onion or leek plants from infected land is 
also subject to control. 

Copies of the Order in question, The Onion Smut Order of 
1921 ” (S.E. & 0., 1921, No. 1620), may be obtained through 
any bookseller, or direct from H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, W.G.2, price per copy Id. net. 

* 


Stallion owners in England and Wales who intend to travel 
their stallions during the 1922 season are reminded again that 

_ . . they will require licences from the Ministry 

Licemmg ^ 

un er e orse cannot undertake to issue licences 

ree mg c , . short notice, owners of stallions who 

postpone the necessary application may experience considerable 
delay in obtaining them. 

With the approach of the Spring sales and shows, it should 
also he noted that a licensee is required to give notice forthwith 
to the Ministry of any sale, or letting for a period exceeding six 
months, or other change of the ownership of a licensed stallion. 
The licence should be given to the purchaser or lessee who should 
apply immediately to the Ministry for a new one, as the existing 
licence ceases to be in force at the expiration of one month, after 
the change of ownership. A new licence will be issued free of 
charge. Any contravention of the Act in this respect renders 
the offender liable to a fine not exceeding £5 . 


Director of 
Kew Gardens. 


Lieijt.-Col. Sie Davib Pbain, C.M.G., O.I.E., F.E.S., will 
shortly retire from the post of Director of The Eoyal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, which he has held since 
1905, and the First Lord of the Treasury 
has appointed as his successor, Mr. A. W. 
Hill, Sc.D., M.A., F.L.S., who* has been Assistant Director of the 
Gardens for the last fourteen years, and was previously Fellow 
and Dean of King's College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer 
in Botany. , r 


0 
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Erratilin. — With reference to the article on ‘‘Insecticides and 
Fungicides” which appeared in the October, 1921, issue of this Journal^ it 
is regretted that the percentage of hydrocyanic acid which sodinin and 
potassium cyanides are respectively capable of evolving was incon'cctly stated 
on p. 031. In the case of sodium cyanide the percentage of hydrocyanic acid 
should read 54 instead of 5<), and in the ease of potassium cyanide 39'4 instead 
of 43-7. 

Foot-aiid-Mouth Disease.— No further outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease has been confirnied in any part of G-reat Britain since that near 
Sevenoaks, Kent, on 24th November last, referred to in the January issue of 
the JcnirnctL The measures adopted by the Ministry were successfni in 
preventing aipy extension of that outbreak, and the restrictions were with- 
drawn as from IDth December, 1921. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. -—Since the date of the list given 
on p. 954 of tile January Joimial^ the following three new leallets, of ^\'hicll 
those marked with an asterisk will, provisionally, be supplied free, have been 
issued : — . 

No. 380.---The Making of Fruit Pulp (Formerly F.P. 41). 

„ 381. — How to Keep Swine Fever away.*^ 

„ 383. — Hints on Goat Keeping.*^ 

The following liave been revised or amended : — 

No. 44. — The Lapwing, Green Plover or Peewit. 

„ 134. — Profitable Apples for Market. 

,, 1(30. — Some Common Thistles. 

„ 195, — American Gooscl)eiTy Mildew. 

„ 210. — The Oyster-Shell Scale. 

„ 302. — Silver Leaf in Fruit Trees. 

„ 300. — The Goat as a Source of Milk. 

,, 328. — Smut in Oats and Barley. 

,, 334. — Potash Fertilisers. 

A310/L — Abridged list of Publications.* 

The following Leaflet has bec,n rewritten : — 

No. 297. — Seed Testing.* 

The following Leu (let has bemi temporarily withdrawn 
No. 300. — The Breeding of useful Pigeons. 

Distribution of Leaflets. — Persons who require information on a 
definite point dealt with in one of the leaflets, can obtain the leaflet in question 
free of charge, but if several leaflets are required, a charge will be made at 
the rate of Id. each or 9d. per dozen, post free. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Tlie W^lieat Plant. — (tlolm Percival, M.A., F.L.S., Pr^i'csHor of 
A, i»Ti cultural Botiiuy at University College, Keadhig : pp. 4()3 : OMs. net: 
Duckworth Co.). The agricuitnriist — student, fanner, scientist — has again 
and again been heard to ask What is the best book about Wheat V ” lie has 
heen referred to Kornieko in the German or Vihnorin in the French, hut in 
English, with a few inconspicuous exceptions, there has heen no hook to 
recoinmend. This should not be regarded as an indication of ignorance on the 
part of English-speaking agricultural botanists nor of inertia, hut it is due 
simply to the difficulty of collecting a vast mass of fact from an almost limit- 
less field. The field is wide because the growing of w-beat is a staple of 
English farming, its preparation for food involves big industries, and the 
scientific problems it presents have attracted research-workers from every 
department of botany and chemistry. Pie who would write a book about 
wheat, tlieii, must cast his net wide and have it very line or he will surely 
miss something that one or another of a host of (}xpectant readei's v’oiild have 
him deal with. Whatever may be felt about this book it will at any rate be 
granted that Professor Percival has essayed to add something entirely new to 
English agricultural literature. 

The book is in two sections, and througbout it is adorned — there is no 
other word — with the beautiful drawings and photographs that are to he 
expected from its author. 

Part I describes the anatomj'', the structure of all the parts, of the wheat 
plant. Every detail of leaf, stem, flower and grain is accurately portrayed, 
from the sprouting of the seed in the soil to the time when the plant is ripe 
and ready to harvest. The root-system, the part upon which so much depends 
but to which farmer and botanist alike are apt to pay so little attention, is 
fully treated. Further, what is rare in books upon cereals, there is an explana- 
tion of the part which the roots play in lodging,” ‘Djualit}' ” or ‘^strength” 
of grain finds a place, hut, as many will feel, an inadequate one. The miller 
has strong views upon the ‘‘kind ” of wheat he desires — what English farmer 
does not know that his wheat makes less per quarter than the strong ” 
wheats of America, and elsewhere? — and the chemist has sought fixleseribe in 
his own language the kind of wheat that will make the large, well-risen 
loaf. These things the author barely mentions, and perhaps the reason is 
disclosed l)y a passage in the second part : “So-called ‘strength’ of grain is 
important, but wheats of the highest quality in this respect invariably give 
small yields, and the consumer or his agents rarely pay enough for the 
superior quality to cover the loss due to diminished yield. It usually pays the 
producer to grow wheat of inferior milling quality, and this has been specifically 
recognised and adopted as a sound policy by the most successful wdieat 
growers during the last two bimdred years in this country.” Time alone can 
he the critic of this pronouncement, but science would be wanting if it 
accepted fatalistically the dogma that high yield cannot be combined with a 
quality at any rate cbn^iderably superior to that of most of the wheats gro wn 
in England 'during the last two hundred years. Not a few, 'indeed, are con- 
vinced that this has already been abundantly disproved. 
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Part II consists in the main oi: the systematic classitication, the cataloguiiig', 
of all the kinds of wheat upon which the author could lay hand. They came 
to him from every part of Europe, from India, from Persia, from America, 
from Japan, from Australia, from nearly every quarter in which, wheat grows, 
and are marshalled into groups and sub-groups according to their varying 
characteristics. Botanists who do this kind of work are a quarrelsome set 
and the three new ^‘races’’ (sub-groups) that the author has added to his 
catalogue of wheats will stir up contention. Some of the world's wheat 
tracts, Mesopotamia for example, are still imperfectly kiiowm to botanists, 
and their exploration may make yet another re-sorting of the catalogue 
necessary, but those whose interest is noii-critical and lies in the strange 
multiplicity of the world’s wheats may here regale, themselves with descriptions 
and excellent photographs. 

Into the last lumdred pages is compressed the matter that, for practical 
purposes, is the most important of all. There is a chapter on variation ” 
wherein “ sport ” forms of wheat are described and a brief explanation is given 
of the use of “statistical methods,” the checks which serve to show whether 
the numbers and nieasurements obtained in experiments are or are not likely 
to be misleading. The professional statistician may here raise his complaining 
voice, for the author has, all through, omitted to test, in this way, the numbers 
and measurements wdiich he has so abundantly furnished. 

Nowadays most of our wheats are “ hybrids,” and Professor Percival gives 
a survey of the laws of inheritance which have been disclosed by the breeding 
of hybrids and an account of some strange “mongrels” out of wheat crossed 
on to barlejy or onto rye. Pessimism runs through the chapter on “ Improve- 
ment and Breeding of Wheat’' Mendel’s discovery receives its tribute but 
we read, “ most of the characters whose inheritance has been clearly established 
are of no economic importance ”... “ the grain-yielding capacity of 
the plant . ♦ . either does not Mendelise or is at present beyond Mendelian 
analysis ...” In so saying, the author displays the caution which an 
exceedingly dillicult problem necessitates, but the omission of what has 
been done in this important direction is regrettable. 

Very appropriately, a chapter on “ Yibld ” concludes the text. Yields iu 
the dilferent countries of the world, yields in ancient times, tlio iulluences of 
manuring, cultivation, large and small seed, high and low seed rate — all these 
arc lu'ieiiy reviewed. Perhaps wisely, the author scarcely hints at an attempt 
to analyse “yielding power” — to specify the features of the dilferent wheat 
varieties that make them heavy or poor yielders. He might usefully have 
trod iirmer ground, however, by describing how to “ test” yielding-power 
accurately. A })umper crop one year on an experimental plot or even on a 
field is not sufficient to stamp a “variety” as an exceptionally high yi elder, 
ami accurate methods of testing yielding-power are to-day almost pre-eminently 
important in crop- work. 

The diseases of the wheat plant and their treatment constitute a great 
subject on whicb admirable and successful work has been done. An account 
of this would have enhanced the value of the monograpli, but perhaps it 
ought to be considered beyond its scope. Technical readers may, indeed, be 
constrained to that not one but a series of monographs from more than 
one pen is necessary to present all that is known about the wheat plant. 
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I A. book (il)out wheat must have a ]iorde of critics : but the general 
.agricultural reader will find collected here what he must seek in vain in any 
other single volume in English, 

Practical Gardening for Pleasure and Profit.— -(The Educational 
Book Company Ltd., 17 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. Price :£4 hs. art 
vellum, or £5 14s. art canvas, net, for six volumes.) Tlie tirst volume of tin's 
work deals with gardening practice ; with gardens suitable for houses in 
various situations in country, town and suburb ; with school gardens, etc. 
The second treats almost exclusively of vegetable crops, but includes much 
useful information concerning allotments. In the third volume fruit growing, 
as it should be practised in small gardens, is dealt with in a way which will 
commend itself to most grow'ers of fruit for domestic purposes. In the fourth, 
volume the subject of gardening under glass is considered at length, and a 
useful encyclopaedia of indoor plants has been included. The fifth and sixth 
Yoluinea deal with the growing of flowers, a subject which interests almost 
■every section of the community. 

Ill the past few years an immense development has taken place in practical 
gardening and horticulture generally, and there was a need for a compreliensive 
■work of this nature, and ‘‘Practical Gardening ” will he mucli appreciated. 

This work, which has been edited by Mr. Walter P. Wright, the well-known 
writer on gardening subjects, who for a long time has been the ITorticultuiuI 
-Superintendent in Kent, lias been presented in a simple and interesting stylo. 
Mr. Wright has been fortunate in securing other well-known hortioulturists to 
contribute to sections of the work in which they possessed expert knowledge. 

. The scientific and practical value of the work has been [increased by the 
addition of articles from authorities such as Sir Harry Veitch, Messrs. Edwin 
Beckett, M. C. All wood, W. Cuthbertson, Joseph Cheal, and R. W. Wallace, all 
well-known practical horticultural men ; together with contributions on 
scientific subjects from such reliable writers as Dr. E. J. Russell, Mr. F. J. 
'Chittenden, and others. 

The presentation of the book is exceedingly good, and it is abundantly 
illustrated with most excellent drawings and photographs, some of which arc 
.coloured. The inclusion of these makes it more easily understood, and adds 
to the attractiveness of the whole work, which is a valuable addition to 
horticultural literature. ll.V.T, 

The Swedish Agricultural Labourer.— (Publislicd by order of 
the Swedish Government’s delegation for International Collaboration in Social 
politics, Stockholm, 1921.) The prospect of an international discussion on 
the economic conditions of agricultural labour in Europe led the Swedish 
■ Government to issue this monograph, which gives much interesting and 
valuable information regarding a subject 'that iwS little known to English 
■students. Of the eleven short chapters only one, the first, is devoted to 
general agriculture, and even this is prepared with the object of elucidating 
the origin and causes of the conditions which are subsequently described. 
The remaining chapters deal with such questions as the number and distribu- 
tion of agricultural labourers in Sweden, their wages, hours of work, housing 
and right of cotiibination, the labour of women and children, insurance 
•against old age, sickness and accident, technical instruction land settlement. 
English readers will perhaps he most impressed by the primitive and almost 
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patriarchal conditions that still prevail in many parts, reminiscent in many 
respects of inedijeval England, and the feudal systenn We learn on p. 25 
that there are no fewer than 59,650 male and 4,135 female small holders, 
known as torpare^ who correspond with the niediannil villein. In certain 
districts the crofts are owned by the occupiers, but in the eighteen uiore 
southerly counties of Sweden, 33 per cent, are let to persons who undertake 
as })art of the duties of their tenure to carry out a certain number of days’ 
work on the landlord’s farm. The system, however, is disappearing, as might 
be supposed, in favour of a money rent. Again, there are a body of farm 
servants, known as statare^ who, instead of being fed in the house of tlieir 
employer receive a food allowance which they consume at home. Many of 
these, however, have commuted these allowances for an allotment of land and 
fodder for their cow. As is pointed out in the pamphlet, the number of kinds 
of agricultural labour is great, and while one type will pre\7iil in one district 
it can hardly 1)6 found in another. The variations are due chielly to the size 
of the holdings, and the conditions, principally climatic, under which the 
industry is carried on. The whole book deserves careful study by all who 
are interested in the conditions of agricultural labour in foreign countries. 

^ ^ic- 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

AgricTiltnre, G-eneral and Miscellaneous. 

Russell^ E. J, — Soil Conditions and Plant Growth. (4th Edition.) [The 
Bothaixisted Monographs on Agricultural Sciences.] (406 pp.) London ; 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1921, 16s. [63.115; 63.161.] 

Hans, P. and Hill, T. G. — An Introduction to the Chemistry of Plant 
Products. Vol. I. On the Nature and Significance of the Commoner 
Organic Compounds of Plants. (3rd Edition.) (414 pp.) London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1921, 16s. [58.11; 54(02).] 

Bosanquei, R. C. — The Beginnings of Botany : Some Notes on the Greek 
and Roman Herbalists. (.20 pp.) Edinburgh: Neill & Co., Ltd., 1919. 
158(04).] 

Evs^all, Wm. — Farmers’ Account Book. (4th Edition, revised.) (50 pp.) 
Published by the Author, Exchange Offices, Shrewsbury, 1921, 10s. 6d. 
[657.] 

Game and Heather-Burning (Scotland) Committee, — Report of the Com- 
mittee with the Minority Report. (35 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery 
Office [Gmd. 1401.] 1921, 6d. net. [343.771; 63.26; 63.142.,] 

Royal Commission on the Importation of Store Cattle, — Report of the 
Commissioners. (15 pp.) [Cmd. 1139.], 2d. not. 

Proceedings before the Commission, Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices. (G05+LXXIV pp.) [Onid. 1541.], 35s. net. London; 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1921. [63.6: 38; 382.] 

Salter, M. de Carle S. — The Rainfall of the British Isles. (295 pp.) 

London : University Press, 1921, 8s. [551-5.] 

Department of Scientific d Industrial Research, — Statistical Supplement to 
the Pinal Report of the Nitrogen Products Committee of the Ministry 
of Munitions. (22 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1920, Is. net. 
[63.1671; 668.6.] 

Merchandise Marks Committee.— 'Report to the Board of Trade, (16 pp.) 
London : H.M. Stationery Office [Cmd. 760.], 1920, 2d, net. [343.53(b).] 

Plant Diseases. 

Sanders, T. W. — ^Pxuit Poes. (Ill pp. & 27 coloured plates.) London ; 
W. H. & L.^ Collingridge, 1921, 4s. ,[63.24-41; 63.27-41.] 

Dairying and Pood, General. 

Richards, M?ss I. — ^Modem Milk Goats. [Lippincott’s Parm Manuals.] 
(271pp.) Philadelphia & London; J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921, 12s. 6d, 
[68.638.] 
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Orla~JevsG}L,. Dr. PhiJ. — ^Dairy Bacteriology. (180 pp.) Translated by 
P. S. Arup. London : J. A. Churchill, 1921, 18s. [576,8 : 7.] 

Vernwnt Agnciiltutal Experiment Station , — Bulletin 213 : — Cold Storage 
of Cottage and other Soft Curd Cheeses. (22 pp.) Burlington, 1919. 
[664.8.] 

Board of Trade, — Standing Committee on Trusts. Profiteering Acts, 1919 
& 1920. — The. Suppresvsod Minority Eeport of the Pinal Beport on 
Meat, (10pp.) Manchester: Express Co-oj^erative Printing Co., Ltd., 
1921. [03.7.5 338.8.] 

Ministry of Pood. — 4th, 5th and Pinal Beports of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Wholesale Pood Markets of London. (25 pp.) London : 
H.M. Stationery Office [Cmd. 1841.], 1921, 4d. net. [381.1.] 

Poultry. 

Brown^’ E. T. — The A.B.O. of Egg Production. (89 pp.) [The Small- 
holder Library No. 18.] London: 0. A. Pearson, Ltd., 1921, Is. 6d. 
[68.661(02).] 

Canada Department of Agriculture, Dominion Experimental Farms . — 
Bulletin 87 ;= — The Principles of Poultry House Construction with 
General and Detailed Plans. (48 pp.). Ottawa, 1920. [63.6 : 695.] 

Engineering. 

Society of Motor Mmiiifaciurers and Traders. — Beport on the Tractor 
Trials held at Shrawarcline, nr Shrewsbury, Sept. 20-24, 1921, 2s. 6cl. 
[03.175.] 

Ministry of Transport. — Beport of the Rates Advisory (^orrunittee on the 
Interim Revision of Railway Rates, Tolls, Pares and Charges, July 
and October, 1920. Part HI ; — Pares Lower than Ordinary and 
Services Rendered Free or at Nominal Charges. (15 pp.) London : 
H.M, Stationery Office [Cmd. 1148.], 1921, 2d. net. [378.] 

Economics. 

Duncafi, J. F . — Agriculture and the Community. (HO pp.) London : 

International Bookshops, Ltd., 1921, 2s. [388.1.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Bulletin 999 : — Prices and Farm Products 
in the U.S. (72 pp.) Washington, 1921. [338.5.] 

^ ^ ^ 

SELECTED CONTENTS OF 
PERIODICALS. 

Veterinary Science, 

The Cause of Black Disease and Its Method of Transmission. Being* 
Further Studies in a Braxy-liko Disease of Sheep, S. Dodd. (N.S.W. 
Agr. Gaz., June, 1921.) [619,8.] 

Poultry and Bees. 

Genetic Studies in Poultry. III. — Hen-feathered Cocks, B, C. Punnett 
and P. 0. Bailey. (Jour. Genet,, Vol. xi, No. 1, April, 1921.) [575.1.] 
Green Feed versus Antiseptics as a Preventive of Intestinal Disorders of 
Growing Chicks, A. G. Phillips, R. R. Carr and D, C* Kennard. 

' (Jour, Agric. Res., Vol. xx. No. 11, 1921.) [63.6515.] 

Some other Bees, E. Mace. (Science Progress, Vol. 16, No. 62, Oct., 
1921.) [68.81(04).], 

Die Pormaldehyddesinfektion in der Bienenwirtschaft in der Form des 
Autanverfahrens sowie experimentelle Untersuchungen fiber die Tiefen- 
; wirkung des . mit Waeserdampf gesattigten Formaldehydgases, 

Dr. Alfred Borchert. (Arb. Biol. Reich, fur Land-u, Forst., *Bd. 10, 
; IJeft 6, 1921.) [68.81:09.] 

Entwicklungsgeschichtliche Untersuchpigen fiber den Brreger der als 
Kaikferut bezeichnefen, Krankheit der Bienen, P. Claussen. (Arb. 
Biol. Reich, fur Land-u. Forst., Bd. 10, Heft 6, 1921.) [63.81 :09.] 

Printed imder the authority of Hiti StatxokSkt Office, 

By Met China iSoh, ■ Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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Foot-and-Mouth 

Disease. 


On 24tli January outbreaks of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
were confirmed in lairs at Newcastle, at Seaham Harbour 
(Durham) and at Hessle near Hull in the 
East Biding of Yorkshire. The affected 
cattle in the Newcastle outbreak had been 
exposed with others in Morpeth Market on 16th January and at 
Newcastle Market on 17th January. As other consequential 
outbreaks were therefore to be anticipated a wide area was sche- 
duled, including the whole of Durham and a large part of 
Northumberland, in which movement of animals was prohibited. 
An area was also scheduled around Hull. 

These cases proved to be the forerunners of the most wide- 
spread outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth Disease which this country 
has known since 1884, Up to Sunday, 19th February, no fewer 
than 787 outbreaks on separate premises were confirmed in the 
whole of Great Britain, and 65 other reports were under investi- 
gation. The confirmed outbreaks numbered 787, distributed, as 
shown in the following table, in 27 counties in EngUind, 1 county 
in Wales, and 11 counties in Scotland : — 


Englmid and Wades, Sootlaiul. 


Bedfordshire - 

* 

1 

Norfolk - 

- 15 

Berwickshire - 

- 2 

Cambridge - 

- 

2 

Northumberland 

- 30 

Dumbarton - 

- 1 

Cheshire 

. 

31 

Nottinghamshire 

- 13 

Dumfries 

- X 

Cumberland - 

- 

4 

Salop - 

- 1 

Fifesbire 

- 3 

Derbyshire - 

- 

5 

Stattordshire - 

- 3 

Forfarshire - 

- 8 

Durham 

- 

69 

Suffolk - 

- 4 

Lanarkshire - 

- 7 

Essex - 

- 

7 

Surrey - 

. 1 

Linlithgow - 

- 1 

Hants - 

- 

1 

AV ar wick shire 

. 1 

Midlothian 

- 9 

Kent 

- 

1 

Westmorland 

- 19 

Perthshire 

- 6 

Lancashire - 

- 

79 

Yorkshire E,E. 

- 117 

Renfrew’shire 

- 14 

Leicestershire 

- 

2 

Yorkshire N.R. 

- 70 

Stirling - 

- 5 

Kesteven 

- 

1 

Yorkshire W.R. 

- 230 



Lindsey 

- 

17 

Denbighshire 

- 1 

Total . 

- 57 

London » 


2 


— 


- 

Middlesex 

- 

3 

Total - 

- 730 




(41788) P.14/36. 11,260. 3/22. M. & S. A 
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The present policy of the Ministry in dealing with Foot-and- 
Moufch Disease is the stamping out ” policy, that is, the exter- 
mination of the virus of the disease by the immediate slaughter 
of affected animals, and of other animals which, owing to their 
direct contact with the former, are certain to become infected. 
As the virus of the disease can be carried long distances by the 
feet of other animals, or by the feet and clothes of persons, and 
even by birds or by the wind, the disposal of affected stock as 
promptly as possible is the most effective means of eradication. 
In pursuit of this policy the Ministry had up to 19th February 
authorised the slaughter of 17,249 cattle, 7,850 sheep, 6,788 
pigs and 33 goats. 

The origin of the outbreak is still obscure, but the evidence so 
far available points to the fact that many markets were infected 
before disease was reported to the Authorities. The following is 
a list of infected markets (ascertained up to 19th February) and 
the date when it appears diseased animals wore exposed thereat : 


England, 


Stanford-le-llope 

27tli Jan. 

Newcastle - 

( 

■ 14th Jan. 

Bradford - - - 

24th Jan. 

-) 

23rd Jan. 

Otley 

27th Jan. 

Hull - 

( 

■ 17th Jan. 

iVIalton 

28tli Jan. 

■1 

23rd Jan. 

Leeds 

24th Jan. 

Gateshead - 


24th Jan. 

Norwich - 

j 28th Jan. 

Northallerton 

- 

25th Jan. 

1 4tliFeb. 

York . 

- 

26th Jan. 

Ipswich - - - 

30th Jan. 

Wakefield - 

- 

27th Jan. 

Sheffield - 

Uncertain. 

Doncaster - 

- 

24th Jan. 

Islington (London) - 

31st Jan. 

Worksop 

- 

25th Jan. 

Scfdland. 


Oarlisie 

- 

21st Jail. 

Berwick - 27th or 28th Jan. 

Kendal 


23r(l Jan. 

Glasgow - 

251 h Jan. 

Manchester - 

- 

27th Jan. 

Edinhurgli - Date uncertain. 

Chester 

- 

26th Jan. 

Stirling _ , _ 

26th tlan. 

Crewe - 

- 

23rd Jan. 

Dundee - 

31st Jan. 

Market Drayton 

- 

25th Jan. 

Greenock - 

Blst tfan. 

Stockton 

- 

25th Jan. 

Paisley - - - 

30tli Jan. 

Darlington - 

- 

23rd Jan. 

Perth 

( 20th Jan, 

Preston 

- 

27th Jan. 

1 27th Jan. 


Up to 19th February no fewer than 142 outbreaks had been 
traced directly to infection contracted at these markets, and 
inquiries with a view to tracing the chain of infection more com- 
pletely are proceeding. It is also known that on 21st January a 
consignment of 44 cattle was shipped from Hull to Antwerp and 
that 5 of these animals on arrival at Antw^erp showed lesions of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

As soon as it became evident — on 30th J amiai^ — that diseased 
animals must have been exposed at the above-mentioned markets, 
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restrictions on the movement of stock, which at first had been 
confined to the counties of Durham, Northiimbeiiaiid, Yorkshire 
and parts of Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, were extended to 
the whole of the North of England from the Scottish border to 
Staffordshire. 

On 31st January disease was confirmed at Glasgow and at 
Gorgie market, Edinburgh. It appeared that the animals con- 
cerned in the Glasgow outbreak had passed through Glasgow 
market on 25th January. The Ministry thereupon as a pre- 
cautionary measure applied control of movement over the whole 
of Scotland south of a line from Aberdeen to Dumbarton, and 
the wisdom of this step was proved by the subsequent outbreaks 
in the counties of Lanark, Eenfrew, Stirling, Forfar, Perth, 
Dumbarton, Fife, Berwick and Dumfries. It was hoped that the 
above areas would include all centres to which the disease might 
have spread from the markets. This unhappily proved not to 
be the case, as on 2nd February disease appeared at Biggleswade 
in Bedfordshire, around which an area was at once scheduled, on 
4th February at Eochford (Essex), and in Denbighshire, outside 
the north of England area. On Sunday morning, 5th February, 
disease was also confirmed in Norwich cattle market. 

The position at Norwich market was specially difficult as 
several hundred animals were detained at the market at the 
time the disease was confirmed, and arrangements had to be 
made for the disposal of these as far as possible for slaughter 
locally. Others, for which no slaughtering accommodation was 
available, were licensed under special precautionary conditions 
direct to slaughterhouses in other towns. 20 trucks of cattle 
which were on their way south were held up at Chelmsford and 
dealt with there. 

It was clear that there were other centres of which the Ministry 
was not yet aware, and after careful consideration it was decided 
on Sunday morning, 5th February, to place the whole of Great 
Britain under control of movement of animals by licence, and to 
prohibit the holding of markets of livestock except for immediate 
slaughter so that the meat supply should be maintained. The 
'Order issued on that date divided Great Britain into five separate 
Scheduled Districts, namely: — (1) The N.-W. of Scotland; (2) 
the S.-E. of Scotland; (3) the N, of England; (4) the S.-E. of 
England; ( 5 ) the S.-W. of England, and Wales. 

All movement of cattle, sheep, pigs or goats within these dis- 
tricts was prohibited except for necessary purposes and then by 
licence of the Local Authority Inspectors. The Order also pro- 
hibited movement from one of these Scheduled Areas to another, 
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except direct to a slaughterhouse by licence. The movement 
of J'lny stock out of the most densely infected areas was entirely 
pj‘olii})ited, ‘i.e., out of (a) Durham and the greater part of 
Nortluiniborland ; (h) the southern half of the Mh^.st Eiding of 
Yorkshire; (c) the East Biding of Yorkshire; and (d) Cheshire, 
Certain prohibited areas were also maintained around the most 
recent outlying infected centres. 

This Order was communicated to every Local Authority and 
Chief Constable, as well as to the Ministry’s Oflicers and to the 
Press on Sunday night, 5th February. 

The work thrown upon both the iudooi* and outdoor staff of 
the Ministry, and in many instances also upon the Local 
Authorities, by this outbreak has been exceptionally heavy, neces- 
sitating the addition of a large number of temporary Inspectors 
for stock inspections, the arranging and supervision of slaugh- 
tering operations, the sale of salvageable carcasses and the disin- 
fection of infected premises. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


Imporlation of 
Store Cattle. 


In reply to a question by Captain Fitzroy as to whether the 
Government had considered the Keport of the Eoyal Com- 
mission on the embargo on Canadian 
cattle; and whether they proposed to make 
any alteration in the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1891, Sir Arthur G. Boseawen (Minister of Agriculture) 
stated : ‘ ‘ The Government have carefully considered the Eeport 
of the Eoyal Commission, but in view of the almost unanimous 
opinion of agriculturists of all classes in England and Wales, 
that the removal of the embargo would seriously injure the 
industry, and of the fact that the Commission themselves report 
that it would have little effect on the price of meat, they do not 
propose to introduce legislation for the purpose of removing it.’' 

In reply to supplementary questions, Sir A. G. Boseawen gave 
the following answers: — 

We have given consideration to opinion in Scotland, and 
there is very great diversity of opinion on this matter among 
agriculturists in Scotland.” • 

'' No Government is pledged to carry out- all or any of the' 
recommendations of a Eoyal Commission, which are the 
individuai opinions of the Commissioners, and in this case even 
if we had accepted their eonelusions they themselves say that 
they fully recognise that the opinion of Parliament may be a 
reason for some ‘delay in taking action. Apart froin that 1 
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,l)elieve that in this matter certain pledges were given in 1917 
,at the Imperial Conference when this question, and a great 
man}^ others, were under discussion, but, as I understand, the 
position which the Canadian Government most properly have 
always taken is that they do not wish to interfere in our home' 
polities or home affairs, and that if we were convinced that the 
removing of the embargo was detrimental to our interests they 
would not press for it.” 


Eeport on Acreage 
under Crops and 
Number of Live 
Stock in 1921. 


From an agricultural point of view, the 4th June is a date of 
some interest as it is on this day that the agiicultural returns 
of acreage and live stock have been collected 
annually for 56 years. Immediately the 
returns are complete the results for the 
whole of England and Wales ai’e tabulated 
and issued — the results for last year being 
issued on 9th August. The Eeport now issued contains in 
addition to the totals for England and Wales the figures for 
the different counties, as well as the totals for Scotland and 
Ireland. Attention is drawn in the Eeport to the changes in 
the area of cultivated land and number of live stock in 1921, 
and some interesting figures are given showing the number of 
poultry on agricultural holdings over one acre in 1908, 1913 and 
1921. Particulars are also given for the same years of the 
number of workers returned by the occupiers as employed on 
their holdings on 4th June. 

This Eeport, which forms Part I of the Agricultural Statistics 
for 1921, can be obtained through any bookseller or directly from 
H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, V/.C.2, and 
•28, Abingdon Street, S.W.l. 


CoEciliation 

Conimittees in 
Agriculture. 


Or the 32 Conciliation Committee agreements in operation on 
the 22nd February, 8 are for periods up to and including the 
hay and corn harvest and it is clear that 
the advantages of long-term agreements are 
becoming more generally appreciated. 

The hours question appears to be causing 
difficulty in "some areas. The new agreements of the 
Shropshire and Me of Ely Committees are especially 
interesting as indicating how this question has been 
satisfactorily settled in those areas. In the former area 
where agreement has been reached for a guaranteed week 
of 48 hours in February and 50 hours from March to Sen- 
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tember a oondition of the agreement is that employers and 
workers agree to encourage the working of longer hours when 
necessary » In the case of the Isle of Ely, although the wages 
agTeement operates only up to the 31st May next, it has at the 
same time been decided that the working week during the sum- 
mer months shall consist of 51 hours, while for next winter the 
hours shall be 48 per week. 

On" the question of the weekly half -holiday there lias been 
very little difficulty on the Committees, and in general it has 
been agreed that where the workers desire the half-holiday em- 
ployers should facilitate the arrangement of the working hours 
accordingly. 

Particulars of agreements relating to adult male workers, in 
force on the 20th January, have already been published. Further 
agreements reached up to 22nd February are shown in the 
following table : — 


Area, 


Period, 


Hoars per ir 

Corn wall 

Up to 28th Feb., 1922 

34/- 

— 

Derby - - - 


31st March, „ 

36/-. Weekday 

overtime, 8iL per 
hour. Sunday 
employment, lid, 
per hour. 

54 

Devon - - - 

n 

25th „ „ 

34/- 

50 



29th Sept. „ 

32/- 

50 

Dorset - - - 

j? 

28th Feb. „ 

32/-. Carters, cow- 
men and Shep- 
herds, 8d. per 
hour up to 60 
hours. Over 60 
hours, lOd. per 
liour. 

48 


V 

29th April, „ 

32/-, Carters, cow- 
meti and shep- 
herds, 7Jd. per 
hour up to 60 
hours. Over 60 
hours, 9M per 
hour. 

51 

Hertfordshire 

Lancasliire 

V 

3rd March, „ 

8d. per hour, Ciiar- 
anteed week of 
48 hours. 


Southern area - 


31st ,, „ 

45/-. Eates for other 
workers in pro- 
portion. 

Gustoniaiy 

hours. 

Northern area- 

n 

31st, „ „ 

42/6 

Customary 

hours. 

E astern area - 

, 0 

31st „ 

50/- 

Customary 

hours. 
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Area. 

Miiiflleaex S. 


Eiitland 


Slu’opsliire - 




Somerset - 
Stafford 


Surrey"^ 


Sussex E. - 
Warwick"^ - 


Period. 

- Up to 2iid Sep., 1922 


,, 28tli Eeb., ,, 

,, 28th Oct, „ 

„ Gtli March, „ 

„ 30th Sep., „ 


?) 


28th Feh., „ 
30th April, „ 
29th ,, „ 


„ 25t1i March, „ 
(Male workers from 
21 to C)5 years) 


- Upto 31st March, 1922 
,, „ 3id ,, ,, 

„ 6th Oct, „ 


JFages. 

35/5. Guaranteed 
week of 48 hours. 
Weekday over- 
time, lOd.per hour. 
Sunday cni[>loy- 
iiient, lid. per 
hour. Carters, 
stockmen, &c,, 
8|d. per liour up 
to60 hours. Week- 
day overtime, lOd. 
per hour. Sun- 
day «iuiploynicnt, 
lid. per hour. 

32/- 

32/-. Ilates to vary 
1/- for every 
change of G points 
in cost of living'. 

8d. per hour. Cluar- 
anteed week of 48 
hours. Sunday 
omploymentjlOd. 
per hour. 

7 Jd. per hour. Gii ar- 
anteed week of 
50 hours. Sunday 
employment, lOd. 
per hour. 

33/- 

32/- 

8d. per hour. Guar- 
anteed week of 
50 hours. Sunday 
employment, lOcl. 
per hour. 

33/4. Overtime, 9d. 
per hour. 

Carters, cowmen 
and shepherds, 
and time workcul 
between 50 ami 
GO hours per 
week, 8d. per 
hour, and all time 
worked hy these 
classes in excess 
of GO hours, 9d. 
per hour. 

31^. r Overtime, 8d. 
per hour. 

Able - bodied male 
workers, 31/-, 

Guaranteed week 
of 48 hours. 
Overtime, ;8|d. 
per hour. 

Able - bodied male 
workers 31/-. 

Guaranteed week 
of 60 hours. Over- 
time,8d. per hour. 


Hours per wcAe. 


50 


48 

50 


50 

50 


50 


52 

48 


50 
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Area, Period, 

Warwick — conid. Up to Gtli Oct., 


TFageSf Hours per iveeh, 

1 922 1 4 to 1 5 years, 334' % iixed for 

men of 21 and over. 


Merioneth and 

Montgomery - „ „ 28th Feb., 


15 „ 16 

15 

40 

16 „ 17 

55 

50 

17 „ 18 

5> 

()0 

18 „ 19 

11 

70 

19 „ 20 

51 

80 

20 „ 21 

55 

90 




35/- 


15 V n 

O 1J 55 

1? 15 11 

51 15 57 

15 51 15 

55 51 55 

50 


or 38/- 5f) 

The Isle of Ely Committee have arrived at an agreement for 
wages from 1st March (when their existing agreement expires) up to 
31st May, which, in accordance with the Committee’s application, 
has been confirmed by the Minister. The agreement provides as 
follows ; — 


faj Male Workers aged 18 and over, employed as Ilorseineii or Milkmen : — 
Fears &f Age and Wages, 

For a week coinprising the hours neces- 
sasy for the performance of the customary 
duties of these classes of workers. 


(^) 


21 and over 40/(>' 

20 and under 21 37/9 { 

19 „ „ 20 35/6! 

18 „ „ 19 34/3, 

All other male workers employed in agriculture 


Overtime rates for all time in 
excess of B1 hours per xoeek, 
8.id. 

8d. 

71d. 

7(1. 

51 d. 

5d. 

41d. 

3 fl 

2M. 


Weekly Wages for 
Tears of Age a week of 61 hours, 

21 and over 31/- 

20 and under 21 28/9 

19 „ „ 20 27/- 

18 „ „ 19 25/9 

17 „ „ 18 20/6 

„ 17 16/3 

15 » „ 16 13/3 

14 „ „ 15 10/3 

Under 14 7/3 

That the working week for summer months (i.e., from the lirst Mon- 
day m March t(> the last Saturday in October) shall consist of 51 liours, 
next wint/fi- for the period other tlmn the miminer months) 
shall consist of 48 hours. 

While no delinite agreement is made regarding Saturday half-day, 
tne ernployere will not put any obstacles in tlie way of fanners arrang- 
ing* With their workmen for Saturday half-day after 51 hours have 
been worked, and this clause is to be carried out in a reasonable spirit. 

Eurther details of the agreements in each area can be obtained 
0 X 1 application to the Ministry. 


* * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Pbicbs during January were on the average again slightly 
lower than in the previous month, being only about 79 per cent. 

The Agricultural pre-War level as compared with 

Tnftoir Number. Uecemher. The following 

table traces the course of prices of agri- 
cultural produce monthly from the beginning of 1919 down 
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to the present time, the figures representing the percentage in- 
ureases in value as compared with the average of the three years 
1911 - 13 :— 


Month. 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 



jPc?' cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

For cent. 

January 


148 

213 

186 

79 

February ... 


150 

205 

172 

— 

March 


150 

199 

158 

— 

April 


153 

199 

141 

— 

May 


132 

169 

112 

— 

June 


128 

164 

102 

... — 

July 


141 

174 

100 

— 

August 


138 

177 

116 

— 

bupteiiiber... 


148 

181 

105 

— 

October 


166 

191 

90 

... — 

!Nov(3naher ... 


182 

197 

84 

— 

Dccenib'er ... 

... 

207 

194 

82 

— 

Wheat and 

oats 

were 

practically 

unchanged in 

value in 


January as compared with December, 1921, but barley was again 
cheaper, averaging about 50 per cent, above the pre-War price. 
Fat and store cattle were somewhat cheaper, and dairy cows 
decidedly so, averaging about £89 per head or about 89 per cent, 
above the 1911-13 price compared with £42 and 104 per cent, 
in the previous month; dairy cows, however, remain the dearest 
class of stock in comparison with pre-War days. Pat and store 
sheep appreciated in value, a steady rise continuing throughout 
the month, while store pigs were also dearer, although fat pigs 
showed little change. Eggs again experienced a sharp decline in 
price, which was, however, recovered to some extent during 
hhe latter part of the month. Dairy produce generally sold at 
lower rates, butter especially falling in price, due probably to 
the recent substantial reductions in the price of imported butter. 
The average price of milk delivered under contract into large 
towns was in January about 157 per cent, above the annual 
price, and roughly double the average winter price in pre-War 
days. Hay showed little alteration, while potatoes met a rather 
better trade at firmer values. 

Among the commodities purchased by the farmer, the chief 
reductions have been in milling offals and in the phosphatic 
manures. Other feeding stuffs are also generally cheaper, lin- 
seed cake exceptionally showing a slight rise. A slight fall in 
the price of nitrate of soda was off-set by a, corresponding increase 
in the cost sulphate of ammonia. 
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At this period of the year Fruit Show CoBimittees are 
generally meeting to make arrangements for the holding of 
Fruit Shows thimighoiit the coiintry. All fruit 
mpena ^ shows where the best of fruit is exhibited 

^ packed in an approved mjiiiiier, are 

naturally of an educative kind, but the education can be directed 
to appeal to different classes of people. It may be directed 
towards affording stimulation and information for the producers 
or it may be intended to arouse the interest of the consumers. 

There is certainly a need for both types of show, for no one 
would say that the systems adopted by the producers of fruit 
in this country are of a sufficiently high standard to admit of nO' 
improvement j while the arguments for the education of the con- 
sumer are possibly even greater, since at the present time large 
numbers of people in this country know but little of fruit and 
are unaware of its dietetic value. Wider knowledge of the facts 
would increase their interest and stimulate the demand for good 
varieties of fruit. Shows held in the producing areas are of 
great interest to the local growers, and certainly meet the first 
point. In past years the fruit shows organised by The West 
Midland Counties Commercial Fruit Show Association, The 
Eastern Counties Commercial Fruit Show Association, and The 
Kent Commercial Frait Show Association have had a very 
beneficial effect amongst the fruit growers in the respective areas, 
and there is a distinct need for the growers in other areas, sucb: 
as the West of England, to fallow their example in this direction. 
These local shows are organised by the growers themselves, and 
the cost involved is but small. 

The growers, however, cannot afford to leave matters at that 
point, because they depend on the sale of their commodities, 
and it is to their financial interest to stimulate a demand foi* 
these commodities amongst the consuming population of the 
country. For this reason they should follow the example of the 
motor and other industries, and arrange for shows in the large 
centres of population such as London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, Liverpool. In order to attract the public these shows 
must be organised on an extensive scale and be backed by exten- 
sive advertising and propaganda. The cost involved in organis- 
ing shows of this kind is out of all proportion to the cost of the 
local shows, but they are vitally necessary, and the financial 
support might be forthcoming by the friendly co-operation of all 
the Federations of the Associations within the horticultural 
industry. Go-operation at all times is difficult, and at proseut the 
Federations are not prepared to bear the financial responsibility* 
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The Birectors of The Daily Mail, however, offered to organise 
and be financially responsible for another Imperial Fruit Show 
to be held next aiituinn, similar to that which was held in 1921, 
but slightly modified in character, provided always that the bulk 
of the industry pledges its support and co-operation. The 
Ministiw a.nd the industry, by means of an Advisory Committee, 
which will be representative of the various sections of the in- 
dustry of this country and of other parts of the Empire, will 
co-operate with The Daily Mail, to which all matters of finance 
and general organisation will he left. Decisions on teclmical 
matters, including the drawing up of the Eegulations, the 
Classes and the selection of Judges will be in the hands of the 
Committee- This should be a sufficient indication that the 
interests of the industry are safe-guarded. The great point for 
the industry to realise is that such shovrs will greatly aid the 
industry, by educating the gi'ower and increasing the demand for 
fruit, and by stimulating the consumers’ interest as to the dietary 
importance of fruit and its by-products. 

The proposed show will have classes affording competition 
between home producers and those from overseas, and should 
not be to the disadvantage of the home industry. The overseas 
grower, to overcome the handicap of distance from his market, 
has been compelled tO' adopt systems of grading and packing 
of fruit in advance of those generally adopted by the home 
industry, and study of their methods is of considerable advantage 
to the home producers* This friendly competition with the 
peoples of other parts of the British Empire should be welcomed 
by the home industry. 

In the organisation of a big show which is both National and 
Imperial, and where sections of the industry are co-operating 
that normally have competing interests, it is naturally an 
important and a difficult matter to secure agreement. Emit 
growers may, however, be assured that the composition of the 
Advisory Committee suggests there is no likelihood of any 
important matter being decided in a manner detrimental to their 
interests. 

The offer of The Daily Mail to organise and finance the show, 
in co-operation with the Ministry and the Advisory Committee, 
is now under the consideration of the fruit-growing industry, and 
the Ministry asks fruit growers, and all others interested in fruit, 
to give their support to the undertaking for the good of the 
whole industey* 
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YOUNG FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

F. E. Buss¥, 

Director, Associated Newspa'pers, Ltd, 

Incbeasbi) interest is being taken by both agriculturists and 
the general public in the Young Farmers' Club movement, which 
is being vigorously promoted by The Daily Mail and several 
big industrial concerns in the country. 

It is the purpose of this article briefly to explain what the Young 
Farmers’ Club is and does, and the results which have been 
attained in England and also in the United States of America, 
from which country the movement hails. 

Given some public-spirited local resident who will bear the very 
small financial burden which the establishment of a Clul) imposes, 
and two or three energetic helpers (who will act in the capacity 
of Advisory Committee), the formation of a Club is a very easy 
matter. Having decided what kind of stock or produce can most 
advantageously be raised, having regard to local conditions, the 
following is the line of action taken : — 

The Advisory Committee call together the children and parents 
in the district where the Club is to be formed (and it is desirabk;^ 
that the children should not he drawn from a very wide area), 
and outline the scheme to them. Having interested from ton to 
twenty children, ranging between 10 and 18 years, as Club 
members, they are instructed to appoint their own officers, ie., 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer. The duties 
of these officers are explained to them by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and from this point the Club is left to conduct its own 
business and carry on its own meetings. 

Associate members, for whom there is no age limit, are elected 
on passing ballot of the Club members. This entitles them to 
attend lectures and take part in discussions, but gives them no 
power to vote or enter for competitions. Associate members 
pay a subscription determined by the Club members. In prac- 
tice, it usually happens that parents desire to fecome associate 
members, and the Club funds benefit accordingly. r 

The children meet once weekly or fortnightly, and are given 
a lecture or hold a discussion on the particular project in which 
they are Interested. Lecturers can readily be obtained for this 
purpose. The Ministry of Agriculture has promised that its 
local officers and those of Agricultural Universities and Colleges 
will be available for giving such lectures, while the most 
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prominent professional stock-raisers readily respond to the invita- 
tions of Clubs to lecture. 

In almost every district where any particular kind of stock or 
crop is raised, there are local Associations whose leading mem- 
bers are willing to give instruction. 

On occasions when no lecturer is available the children read 
and discuss a chapter from one of the standard agricultural or 
horticultural books. Numerous pamphlets and bnlietins are 
obtainable from the bodies before mentioned, and from the 
Colleges. 

When the preliminary instructions have been given the 
children are called together and ballot for the animals they are 
to keep. These animals, which are purchased by the founder 
of the Club, are scored on points before they are handed over to 
their youthful custodians, and a note of hand, bearing no 
interest, and signed by the parent, is taken in exchange. 

At the end of a period, which will be determined according to 
the nature of the stock (in most cases it is one year), and during 
which the Advisory Committee will pay periodical visits to the 
children’s homes to see that the animals are properly looked 
after, and to withdraw those which ai^e not, the stock will be 
brought together and re-judged on points. Small prizes will then 
be awarded to the children whose animals have made the 
greatest progress while in their care, and other small prizes for 
the best stock records, showing actual cost of feed and labour, 
and weight of feed given to animals, etc., that the children have 
kept in specially prepared books. 

The animals are then put up for auction and sold. Ten per 
cent, of the price realised is paid into the funds of the Club, 
the value of the animal at the date it was handed to tlie child 
is returned to the founder of the Clnb, and the balance is 
handed to the child as compensation for feeding and a reward for 
industry. The child can buy in the animal if so desired, by 
paying the original value, plus the 10 per cent, w’^hich goes to 
the Club Fund. 

From this it will be seen that the only expense which falls 
upon the founder of the Club is the small sum involved in the 
prize money (which should never exceed T20), and the interest 
on the capital value of the stock for twelve months. The scheme 
varies as to detail according to the nature of the stock or crop 
to he raised. 

The foregoing is the general outline which should be appli- 
cable to practically all stocfc-raising Clubs. 
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With crops the arrangement must vary slightly. Either the 
donor of the Club is asked to provide a plot of land and the 
necessary fruit trees, to take by way of rental the sum of 8s. a 
year (for about a 4-perch allotment) from the child, or the 
children use a measured plot of ground on their own farms or 
gardens. Prizes are awarded for the best cultivated plots 
and for the best kept records, showing cost of fertilizers, eto,^ 
and the best kept tools. All surplus produce raised on the plot 
is marketed through the Club, who credit the member respon- 
sible with the value, less 10 per cent, contribution to the Club 
fund. At the prize distribution at the end of the season, the 
net proceeds are returned to the members. 

The founder of the Club provides all the necessary tools 
against a note of hand for their value from the parent, and 
the repayment of the cost of tools becomes a first charge on the 
sale of produce. In some cases it is possible to allow members 
to carry on the Club work in their own gardens. When this 
is done the gardens are handicapped according to their size 
and degree of cultivation at the start of the contest. Where 
young fruit orchards are planted for the purposes of a Club, 
the children are instructed in inter-cropping vegetables while 
the trees are coming to maturity. Alternatively, when the 
person who is promoting a Club does not himself rear or raise 
the stock to be issued to the children, does not want to buy it, 
and (or) is not prepared to advance the necessary capital free of 
interest, — ^then the advance is made to the Club direct by the 
promoter at an agreed rate of interest, and the Club holds the 
notes of hand from the children’s parents. , Tn such a case 
repayment of capital and interest is made a first charge upon 
the sale of produce or stock. The Advisory Committee, with 
the assistance of the local Divisional Inspector, supervises the 
purchase of the stock most suitable to the loeahty. 

Such is an outline of the formation and working of the Clubs. 
Their advantages are obvious. 

They bring the agricultural college to the door of the young- 
sters by means of lectures and demonstrations, and enable them 
to put into practice the facts obtained from scientific books, 
and the bulletins of the world’s leading agricultural colleges.: 

Scientific research is continuously going on in agriculture, 
and the Young Farmers’ Club enables the rising generation of 
agriculturists to take immediate advantage of laboratory dis- 
coveries by their practical application. ^ 

All the time the Club is dignifying the farmer’s vocation? 
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by demonstrating to the young people that labour intelligently 
applied to farming brings satisfactory returns. 

The fact that the Club members conduct all their own Club 
business on their own initiative, instructs them in the proper 
conduct of public business, and prepares them for leadership 
in public life. It encourages them to speak in public, and this 
develops self-reliance and self-confidence. 

Morally, the scheme achieves even more. It is often com- 
plained that boys and girls in rural communities have no 
outlet for their boundless mental and physical energy. The 
Young Farmers’ Club gives them a fascinating and inspiring 
occupation, and provides them with a definite purpose at an 
important period of their lives. They are draAvn together by 
the Club, and thus isolation is diminished, and budding talent 
for leadership is developed. The “ mute inglorious Miltons ” 
are taught to express themselves, and their eyes are drawn to 
a wider horizon of endeavour and achievement. 

Love of home and country, and loj^alty and respect for 
constituted authority are first-fruits of the teaching of the 
Clubs, and they assist in the development of a fine spirit of 
co-operation in the community. 

In America the movement has reached tremendous propor- 
tions. Of students taking the regular course in agriculture 
and home economics in the State Colleges in 1920 over 1,800 
were boys and girls who had been members of the Clubs, while 
•over 3,300 club boys and girls took short courses at the col- 
leges, 730 having won scholarships through their club work. 

One of the great merits of the movement as manifested in 
America is that it is splendidly resultfnl as propaganda for 
pure-bred stock. It is a matter of actual record that during 
1920 5,000 farmers were led to replace poor-bred pigs with 
pure-breds as a result of the pig club work of the clubs. 

In 1920, 3,000 poultry-club members in tlie 'Northern and 
Western States introduced 38,000 pure-bred fowls on their 
home farms and raised 155,000 chickens. 

In the same year there were over 216,000 American boys 
•and girls between the ages of 10 and 18 years engaged in the 
work of 14,000 clubs. The actual financial output for the year 
was over $4,600,000, which is eloquent evidence of the sound 
business basis of the movement. 

In the Northern and Western States of America the club 
work is recognised as of such importance that 200 counties 
employ county club agents to co-operate with districts in 
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developing demonstration work. In such counties annual 
appropriations of from |3,000 to $4,000 are made to carry on 
the work. 

In England the movement is, of course, in its infancy, but it 
shows signs of lusty growth. There are existing and in course- 
of formation over a score of Young Farmers’ Clubs in England. 

The Daily Mail is responsible for Poultry, P>ee, Dual-purpose 
Babbit, and Horticultural Clubs at Welwyn Garden City. 
These have been in existence for periods ranging from 12 
months in the case of the Bee Club to a month in the case of 
the Horticultural Club, 

The United Dairies, Ltd., are the sponsors of Calf Clubs at 
Hemyock, Devon; Kingsclere, Berkshire; and Loughborough, 
Derbyshire: the oldest club being the Hemyock Calf Club wliicli 
has just celebrated its first birthday. 

Messrs. C. & T. Harris, of Caine, Wilts, have organised a 
Pig Club at Wootton Bassett, Wilts, and Mr. E. G. Heaton, 
a well-known stock breeder, is the patron of another Pig Club 
at Horthawu Potters Bar, Herts. At Northaw a Poultry Club 
is in process of formation under the guidance of Mr. Tucker. 

Ten clubs dealing with a variety of stock and produce are 
in course of preliminary organisation amongst the children of 
employees of a large iudustrial firm in the North of England 
and North Wales. 

* ^ 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

W. H. Paekee, M.C., M.A., 

Director of the National Institute of AgrtcAdtnral Botany. 

In several of the recent issues of this Journal passing refer- 
ence has been made to the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany. It is now proposed to give a full description of its 
organisation and functions, for its headquarters are completed 
and opened, it has already been accorded the honour of a visit 
from Their Majesties the King and Queen and Princess Mary, 
and the work for which it was founded is now going forward. 

Inception of the Institute, — ^England may always feel proud, 
that, through the agency of Sir John Lawes and Sir Joseph 
Grilbert, it was ' she who took the initial step in agricultural 
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research. Eothamsted has been the model on which all similar 
research stations throughout the world have based their con- 
stitutions, and has never lost the lead which these two grcat 
men afforded it in the investigation of problems connected with 
the soil and its manuring. Thus it is only just that this country 
should now be able to recover from abroad a portion of the 
debt thus created. 

England had long been satisfied to rely on her acknowledged 
lead in soil and maniirial science to maintain her position as 
the producer of the highest yields per acre of any country in 
the world. Naturally a degree of improvement had gradually 
taken place in the productivity of the crops themselves, but 
until a comparatively recent date work on these lines was left 
entirely to the competitive efforts of the seed-trade or the 
more or less chance discoveries of amateurs. New varieties 
were thrown on to the market to sink or swim as fortune 
dictated — it could not be otherwise, for yield testing is even 
now in its infancy. Yet at this early stage the one definite 
fact emerges that only trials carried out on a scale beyond the 
capacity of any private undertaking can produce results on 
which reliance can be placed. The value of varieties was 
necessarily determined by purchasers who established, by the 
costly system of trial and ennr, what was, and wdiat was not, 
worth retaining in cultivation. 

Such, in fact, was the position in England when the Great 
War broke out. With the War came the realisation that the 
life of the nation depended on its crops, and that every possible 
method of increasing the food production of the country must 
be exploited if it were to survive the ordeal. 

Objects and Policy. — Sir Lawrence Weaver, then in the Food 
Production Department of the Ministry of Agriculture, thought 
that the most hopeful line of attack on this problem was 
to concentrate on the improvement of the national seed supply. 
Not only did he contemplate insuring an adequate supply of 
pure healthy seed, but he wished to provide a stimulus which 
should induce increased production and rapid distribution of 
improved varieties of our agricultural plants, so that the land 
should be used to the greatest possible advantage. The result 
was his scheme for a National Institute of Agricultural Botany. 

With such an aim in view it is natural that he should turn 
for guidance to that great Swedish station — Svalof— where 
work of this kipd had been in progress since 1886. The con- 
ditions were not parallel, but the line of intersection lay some 

B 
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distance along the path on which it seemed that the new Institute 
should travel. 

The Swedish Society for the Improvement of Seeds had 
come into existence at a time when elsewhere no attempt 
W’^hatever was being made towards crop improvement; its a,ims 
were proprietary, for it w’^as constituted solely with a to 
supplying its own members with superior sti'ains of farm crops 
which it proposed to obtain by methods of selection. It existed 
for production rather than distribution, and when, later, dis- 
tribution was introduced as a new development, the Company 
which was formed for this purpose worked primarily for the 
benefit of its shareholders, and, in effect, swamped any com- 
petition likely to prejudice its prosperity. 

The functions of the National Institute of AgTicultural 
Botany were designed with quite a different object. It was 
emphatically “ National,” and it set out to encourage every 
effort towards plant improvement, no matter from what 
source that effort originated; only itself embarking on sueli 
undertakings as would^ assist others, whether seedsmen, scien- 
tists or farmers, to advance in the direction of improved output, 
ensuring to the fruits of such endeavours a more speedy and 
profitable recognition and use. Its very constitution is proof 
of its catholicity, for members of the Council are nominated 
by the following bodies: — The Ministry of Agricnlture, Cam- 
brige University, Oxford University, The Agricultural Seed ^ 
Trade Association, The National Association of Corn and Agri- 
cultural Merchants, The National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, The Eoyal Agricultural Society of England, The 
National Farmers’ Union, with the addition of members to be 
nominated by the Fellows, concerning whom more will be 
said at the end of this article. 

Prom the first it was obvious that plant-breeding was outside 
the Institute’s functions, for the rediscovery of Mendel’s papers 
had already given an unprecedented impetus to this essential 
foundation of the success of the undertaking, turning it from a 
game of chance into a science. What was now required was 
an outlet from the research station to the market, but designed 
in such a manner that egTess would only be conceded to pro- 
ductions of proved merit. Thus, in relation to new varieties, 
the Institute took as its basic principles “ test ” and multi- 
plication /’at the same time making provision for a reasonable 
profit to the producer, who hitherto had been the smallest 
paiticipant in the fruits of his effort. 








Fig. 2.— Hoorn for Examination of Seeds for Furity. 


:£M, 
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■ As the scheme developed its basis broadened. The Alinistry 
of Agriculture proposed that since this new Institute existed 
with the object of seed improvement, all seed problems, includ- 
ing potato “ seed,” should come within its scope. To it was, 
therefore, handed over the administration of the Official Seed 
Testing Station, which had recently been set up in the Food 
Production Department. It was further arranged that the 
Institute should be entrusted with the growing of the potatoes 
entered for the annual trials for immunity to Wart Disease, 
the Ministry retaining the responsibility for pronouncement of 
immunity and the certification of varieties. Owing to this dele- 
gation of functions the Institute became a semi-official body. 

Finance. — GafUaL — That there was a demand for such an 
undertaking is evident from the nature of the response which 
resulted from the founder’s appeal for funds with which to 
give shape to the conception. With the assistance of his fellow 
members on the Council ^£44,870 was soon accumulated, includ- 
ing the value of the gift by Mr. Fred Hiam of a 344 acre farm 
{since re-named The Hiam Farm ”) near St. Ives, Hunting- 
donshire. Of this sum no less than £28,350 was derived from the 
•Seed Trade and the Farming Industry. The whole of this amount 
was earmarked for the Institute’s Capital Fund. 

The Development Commission was approached in 1916 with 
a view to obtaining a grant for building the Official Seed Testing 
Station and a loan for the other activities of the Institute. Its 
final recommendations to the Treasury were accepted in 
November, 1919, and a grant of £25,850 and loans amounting 
to £21,568, making a total of £46,913, were sanctioned. 

Maintenance . — Sanction was also given to the principle of an 
animal grant equivalent to two-thirds of approved expenditure 
on salaries, upkeep, etc., until such time as the Institute’s sale 
of its x>roduets shall have put it on a self-supporting basis. The 
remaining third has to be made up by private subscriptions. 

The Testing of Seeds being a public service, the whole cost 
of maintenance of the Official Seed Testing Station is borne on 
the Ministry’s Vote, and is met out of public funds. 

For the Institute’s work in connection with the Potato 
Immunity Trials, the Ministry provides two-thirds of the salaries 
•of the Superintendent of the Station and of his assistant, and 
£100 for each acre occupied by the Immunity Trials, in addition 
to the repayment of certain other items of expenditure. .The 
remainder of th« cost of operating the Station falls on the general 
'funds of the Institute. 
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Staff. — The difference in financial treatment oiitlined above 
marks out the three Branches into which the Institute is divided. 
At the head of the whole undertaking (under the Coiineil) is the 
Director who has as his immediate assistants the Secretary and 
the Accountant. The Branches are as follows : — ■ 

(1) The Crop Improvonieiit Branch, under the i)ersonal charg'e of the 
Director. 

"(2) The Official Seed Testing Station, under Mr. C. B. Saunders, as Chief 
Officer. 

(3) The Potato Testing Station at Onnskirk, Lancs., under Mr, H. lUyan, 
Superintendent of Potato Trials. 

The staff of the Institute (apart from farm labour) in the three 
branches consists, in all, of 55 persons. 

The work of each of the above branches is carried on under 
the general supervision of a Committee of the Council composed 
of experts in the several directions in which each has its sphere of 
activity. The activities of the several branches are deseribecl 
below. 

Property in Land. — The properties of the Institute are as 
follows: — 

The Headquarters Trial Ground, consisting of 3G acres of arable laud on 
the Huntingdon Eoad, Cambridge, on a portion of which tlie Hcadipiarters 
Buildings have been erected. 

The limn Farm, St. Ices, mentioned above, which has been enlarged by 
the purchase of a further 20 acres, making 354 acres in all, winch] will lie 
devoted principally to the growing on of cereals for seed. 

The Potato Testing Station, Ormshirk, Lancashire, consisting of a farm- 
house, an office, and 39 acres of rich market-garden land. 

The Headquarters Buildings. — The decision of the Council 
that the Headquarters of the Institute should b© established at 
Cambridge was based on two considerations, (1) that a situa- 
tion in the centre of an agricultural district was essential, and 
(2) that the locality should be one in which agricultural 
research, and particularly plant-breeding, was already thriving. 
Cambridge was the obvious place, and a site was purchased 
ideally situated immediately opposite the University Farm, and 
within a quarter of a mile of the form occupied by Professor 
Biffen's Plant Breeding Institute. 

The planning of the buildings was entrusted to Mr. P. Mor- 
ley Horder, and two Committees — the first accompanied by 
the Architect — ^visited Sval5f, and all the more important Con- 
tinental Seed Testing Stations before the final plans were 
drawn up. The need for economy precluded anything but the 
plainest design, and all ornamental features were rigidly 
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excluded. At tlie same time no trouble was spared wliicli 
would make for working efficiency, and the result has been the 
provision of the best-found Station at present in existence. 

As it stands, it is a two-storied building with a hipped man- 
sard roof which allows space for an attic floor. It is con- 
structed of local brick of varied shades, and consists of a central 
block, flanked on either side by projecting wings, forming an 
open court. 

It is of interest to note that the whole of the main block 
is devoted to Seed Testing. On the ground floor, facing south, 
are the offices of the Seed Testing Station, in one of which 
samples are received, and from the other, reports of the tests 
are sent out. The office of the Chief Officer is centrally situated 
on the first floor, and the office above, on the attic floor, is 
occupied by the Principal Seed Analyst. The work of the 
Station is divided among four Sections — Vegetables and Cereals 
-on the ground floor with Grasses and Clovers above. Each 
Section has its large laboratory for purity examinations, a 
room for the Head of Section (with a window^ looking into the 
purity room), and a smaller laboratory fitted with incubators 
in which germination tests are made. There is an additional 
clover germination room on the first floor, and the large labora- 
tory on the attic floor is fitted with incubators of a special 
type — Copenhagen tanks — used principally for germination 
tests of the seeds of smaller grasses; also on the attic floor are 
the research laboratory, studio, dark-room, and store-room. 

The ground floor of the west wing contains the offices of the 
Director, Secretary and Accountant of the Institute, and is 
therefore the centre of all the Institute's activities. Prom 
here also the work of the Crop Improvement Branch is 
•controlled. On the first floor of this wing is the Council 
Eoom, the walls of which consist of panelled presses m 
cypress which already contain the nucleus of a reference 
library of books and pamphlets on subjects relating to the 
work of the Institute. The upper panels are gradually being 
replaced by portraits of Members of the Council and benefactors 
of the Institute. 

On the first floor also are the Librarian’s Room, Committee 
Room and office of the Manager of Field Plots. 

The west wing consists of a Staff dining-room and kitchens on 
the ground floor with flats for members of the staff above. 

A small existing farmhouse is occupied by the Secretary of the 
Institute. The adjacent farm buildings, and the remainder of the 
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Headcjaarter Trial Ground (some 30 acres') are to be devoted to- 
the ivork of the Crop Improvement Branch. At* a later date it 
is proposed to erect a seed-cdeaning plant near the farm buildings. 

The Crop Improvement Branch. — The future scope of 
portion of the Institute’s work is only limited by the question of 
finance. Among the diverse problems which come Avithin its 
legitimate scope the folloAAiiig are the most outstanding : — ^Yield 
trials ; quality tests ; the introduction of new^ varieties and 
species; the study of varieties and strains with a Aiew^ to the 
supplying of stocks suitable for the various conditions of soil and 
climate of the country, and by this means, possibly, the provision 
of material rendering a profitable return for the growing of crops 
hitherto considered unsuited to specific districts; the study of 
problems of seed-growing and retention of purity of stocks ; seed- 
storage problems ; the testing of Amrieties and strains for resist- 
ance to disease and insect attack ; synonymity and other 
questions. At present it has only been found possible to begin 
Avork on the more pressing of these matters. 

To perform its functions it is essential that the Institute shall 
only assist in the distribution of A’^arieties which have proved 
their superiority in some desirable characteristic over those 
already in cultivation. Not only does this hold good in the case 
of varieties distributed through the Institute, but encouragement 
will also be given to AA^orthy productions from other sources. 
At the present time, high yielding capacity is of paramount 
importance, and, for this reason the Institute is devoting much 
of its attention to yield testing on a field scale, cereals Ixfing the 
first group to be dealt with. To obtain results of more than local 
Amine the Institute is endeavouring to establish relations Avitli 
institutions or individuals in the principal agricultural districts 
with a view to their co-operaFion in the conduct of field-trialB, 
on a fiYed plan, of the crops of special interest to their oaaii areas,. 
Varieties are to undergo a three years’ trial, the first year on 
one of the Institute’s properties in order to eliminate the effects 
of previous cultivation and climatic conditions, the two suc- 
c?eeding years (, full trials simultaneously at scA^eral stations. 
Varieties of established merit seiwre as standards, and a new 
system of alternating strips of standard and new varieties,, which 
has been pimed to give unprecedented accuracy of result, is 
employed throughout. The trials are open to all who undertake/ 
to withhold their entries from the, market until after the piibli- 
'catmn of the resuIts^ oltU third year, of the^ trialsAand Avho agree 
to defrav their quota, of the costs. , .Stocks onlv elimble nm 
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evidence that they are genuine novelties obtained by hybridisa- 
tion or seleetioiij and that there is reason to anticipate that they 
are superior to those already in cultivation. 

Series of barle.vs and winter oats have already reached the 
'' Puli trial ” stage, and it is anticipated that wheat and spring 
oats will be dealt with in the coming season. 

Under specified conditions the Tnstitute wdll undertake to 
distribute stocks which have proved their value in these trialSj 
sharing profits wdth the producers. It has already the option 
on all productions of Professor Biffenh Plant Breeding Insti- 
tute, and there is reason to believe that many other institutions 
and individuals will avail themselves of the facilities offered. 
The proposed seed-cleaning plant will be required to deal with 
tliese stocks, and plans have already been prepared. 

Apart from this work, collections are being made of (1) 
Plants from abroad which might be of value under English 
conditions; (2) Old varieties in danger of extinction; (3) Eefer- 
ence collections of established modern varieties. Plants other 
than cereals are included in these collections. In view of the 
trend of present agTicultural conditions, the investigation of 
forage crops will not he ignored. 

The Official Seed Testing Station. — Seed testing is considered 
by those lacking technical knowledge to be a simple process, 
little do they realise the fine points involved even in the routine 
work of a Station which undertakes to issue reliable report® 
on samples of any kind of seeds w’-hich it may please the public 
to submit for test. The technique of testing requires constant 
revision, and, this must always be the case, for the methods of 
testing are necessarily arbitrary owing to the impossibility of 
even an approximation to the conditions for which the test is 
intended to furnish information. The farmer knows by experi- 
ence the correct sowing time for the production of the most 
favourable results; the Station’s tests must be completed and 
the reports sent out some time before this date. Thus, what 
would otherwise be the rational method of testing — in small 
field plots — is precluded. Indoor testing is the necessary alter- 
native, for only thus can temperature, “ seed-bed ” and water 
su!|)piy be controlled : but what control should be exercised? 
Even a cursory study of the extremes of soil, climate and. 
rainfall to be'^found even in England and Wales shows how 
impossible it is to devise a test which will represent natural 
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conditions.” The ideal is to supply to each seed the best 
possible opportunity for germination; for it is found that the 
higher the germination under the best conditions, the better 
the result under those of the field. Seeds, however, are capri- 
cious, and although it is easy to adopt the best possible con- 
ditions as a standard, each species, and, in inany cases, each 
variety has its own special requirements which must be satis- 
fied before it will put forth its best endeavours; and each 
necessitates separate study. 

Quite ai)art from the routine work, there are, in addition, 
innumerable other problems which demand attention — such as 
the identification of diseases; the determination of the value of 
'' hard seed ” in clover; the survival value of split seed; the 
determination by prevalent weed seeds of place of origin of 
samples; the value of rapid germination as an indication of 
wgour; the identification of Crucifers — and many more. 
Enough has, however, been said to. show that the testing of 
seeds is a highly technical subject, worthy of the position 
which it holds in the work of the Institute. 

The Station, from 1st August, 1920, to Blst July, 1921, issued 


reports on the following samples : — 

Grasses 3,2BS 

Clovers ’ 5,198 

Ye^etable.«i, Roots, etc. <>,940 

Cereals and Pulses 8,044 

Forest Trees 151 


23,577 


As far as can be judged, an increase of 6 per cent, on these 
figures is to be anticipated in the present year. 

The Potato Testing Station.— The control of a disease for 
which there is no known cure is a problem 'which requires very 
special measures. If, in addition, the spores of that disease 
can establish themselves in a locality and survive for years 
without visible means of subsistence, ready at any moment to 
attack those susceptible to their onslaughts; and if these spores 
can be carried from place to place by agents having no relation 
to their chosen hosts, the difidculties would appear well nigh 
instiperahle. All this is true of wart disease of potatoes, yet, 
in spite- of it,; healthy 'and remunerative crops are Being grown in 
the infected areas:. 
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Immunity TriaU . — Almost from the time that this scourge first 
received serious attention in England, it was noticed that 
certain varieties were immune from its onslaughts. Mr. John 
Snell, an Inspector of the Ministry of Agriculture, appreciated 
the latent possibilities of this discovery, and, while stationed 
at Ormskirk established, with purely local support, the Immu- 
nity Trials which are now world-famed. Before his death in 
1920 the Ministry had recognised the value of the work and 
was providing the necessary funds. The trials had, however, 
outgrown the famous Workhouse Ground, and were trans- 
ferred to the 40-acre farm acquired by the Institute, where in 
1922 they consisted of 778 stocks, oeeupying 3^- acres divided into 
small plots. 

After SnelTs death his original supporters, the Ormskirk 
Potato Society, raised a fund for the perpetuation of his 
memory; the memorial took the form of a portrait which now 
hangs in the Potato Testing Station, and a medal, to be 
awarded annually to persons whose work shall have helped to 
improve potato husbandry either by scientific, administrative or 
commercial means. The responsibility for the award of this 
medal has been delegated to the Institute, and the first medal 
was awarded in December last to Mr. Ezra Miles, well known 
for his breeding work. 

Ne^v Vanetie $, — ^In addition to the conduct of the Immunity 
Trials, the Institute is performing another service of which 
Snell was the originator. Annually from 1913 till his death, a 
report was published giving his considered opinion as to the 
right to be considered as novelties of so-called new varieties 
sent to the Station for Immunity Test. An Annual Eeport is 
now compiled by a Committee appointed by the Institute^ — 
the Potato Synonym Committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Salaman — composed of some of the greatest experts, who 
investigate every plot grown at the Station and record their 
decisions. The Eeport, before publication, is submitted to a 
Conference composed of leading potato raisers and merchants, 
scientific and oificial members, for discussion and approval. 

Maturity Trials . — ^In 1921 Potato Maturity Trials were started 
at Ormskirk with the object of establishing the time of ripening 
of different varieties, and also of gaining information as to the 
correct method of attacking the problem of yield testing, which, 
with potatoes, presents such exceptional difficulties. No con- 
clusion can y^t be published, but the work is progressing satis- 
factorily. 
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All tlie Institute's potato work, including that of testing and 
multiplication of new varieties, is controlled by the Potato Com- 
mittee, The Council of the Institute have recently Uipproved 
a scheme recommended by this C-oinrnittee by wliich novelties 
may be taken ovei‘ from breeders at an early stage, tested 
for \leld and quality (on land in Scotland lent to the Institute 
for that purpose) and multiplied for distribution through the 
tracle;''tlie proceeds to be shared by the breeder and the Insti- 
tute. Already offers of new varieties to the limit of the Insti- 
tute’s capacity have been received, and the work will be started 
during the coming season. 

The whole of the executive work connected with potatoes is 
under the immediate control of Mr. H. Bryan, who has lately 
been transferred from the Ministry of Agriculture for this 
purpose. 

Fellowship , — As has been explained on p. 1075 under 
‘‘ Finance,” such was the success of the initial appeal for 
funds, that it has been possible, with the assistance of 
the Development Fund, to erect the Headquarters and 
organise the work for which the Institute was founded. 
It is now essential that funds shall be forthcoming to secure 
to it an assured annual income sufficient to enable it to main- 
tain its present activities and to embark on farther projects 
designed with a view to the improvement of crops. With this 
as its aim, the Council has initiated a Fellowship of the Insti- 
tute, which, it is hoped, will meet with wide support from all 
those who have afc heart the success of British farming. 

The FelloW'S have a right to elect as members of the Council 
one of their number for each five hundred (or pai't of fivti 
hundred) Fellows np to a maximum of four. Fellows will be 
kept in touch with the work of the Institute by means of 
meetings at which papers will be read, and by the 
Institute’s publications. The Council, however, do not 
base their appeal on the anticipation of personal advaii- 
tage as an incentive to Fellowship, but rely on an altruistic 
appreciation of the strength which will be given to the Institute 
by the subscriptions, and, still more, by the continuing interest 
of a large and representative body such as is hoped will come 
forward to be enrolled. 

The fees payable by Fellows are as follows 
Is. Annuah, ^ 

£1 7s- Composition 'ipr.; 'lot years. ' 

J15 ISs. Composition for Life. 
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From a financial point of view it must be pointed out that 
every guinea forthcoming from private sources has a potential 
value of three guineas towards the income of the Institute. 

Although the Fellowship has only recently been started, the 
support so far forthcoming encourages the belief that when 
the scope of the work which the Institute is undertaking is 
appreciated, the hope of the Council that two thousand Fellow^s 
will be enrolled will speedily materialise. Among those already 
elected are His Eoyal Highness The Duke of York, K.G., Presi- 
dent of the Eoyal Agricultural Society, The Duke of Bedford, 
The Marquess of Crewe, The Earl of Ancaster, The Earl of 
Derby, The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Viscount Milner, 
Lord Ailwyn, Lord Clinton, Lord Bledisloe, Lord Ernie, Sir 
Gilbert Greenall, Sir Harry Verney, Sir Matthew Wallace, The 
Hon. E. G. Strutt, The Et. Hon. E. G. Pretyman, M.P., The 
Et. Hon. Walter Eunciman, Lieut. -Col. The Et. Hon. Sir 
Arthur G. Boscawen, Sir Thomas Middleton, Mr. Charles 
Adeane, Mr. Samuel Parmer, Mr. E. R. Eobbins, and Lady 
Alargaret Boscawen. 

The Prime Minister, the Institute’s first Life Fellow, has 
written to the Chairman as follows : — 

10, Downing Street, 

Whitehall, S.W.l, 
3rd November, 1921. 

Dear Sir Lawrence, 

I have been following with great interest the rapid progress 
of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, and congratm 
late you and your colleagues on the serious and useful work 
the Institute is already doing for the fanning community. You 
are wise to broaden the basis of your organisation by creating 
a Fellowship of the Institute, which will enable everyone con- 
cerned with the improvement of crops to help forward the 
good work. 

I gladly show my appreciation of what you are doing by 
asking to be enrolled as one of the first Life Fellows of the 
Institute. 

With all good wishes for its continued progress both in 
successful work and in wide support from everyone interested 
in agriculture, 

Believe me, 

Yours sineorely, 

(Sgd.) D. TjT.OYT) GeOBGE, ; 
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It is obvious that thi.s letter has been, and will be, considered 
worthy of the most serious attention of that growing number 
of persons who realise that the future prosperity of agriculture 
in the British Isles is mdely dependent on what the Eoyal Agri- 
cultural Society of England retains as its motto — “ Practice 
with Science,” and more nan-owly on the Institute’s motto of 
“ Better Seeds; Better Crops.” A copy of the second report of 
the Council and particulars of the Fellowship can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, Huntingdon Eoad, Cambridge. 


m ^ ^ ^ ^ 


PLOUGHING AND PLOUGHING 
MATCHES. 

H. G. Eichaedson, M.A., B.Sc., and G. E. Fussell. 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

The opinion is current that ploughing matches are one of those 
time-honoured institutions of the countryside which are smitten 
with decay. The farmer and the landowner, it is thought, do 
not encourage the men, and the men who take a pride in their 
work are a dying race and are not eager to compete in such 
matches. From figures which will be quoted later it can be 
definitely shown that, certainly in many parts of the country, 
this is far from the truth, although in some districts ploughing 
matches may have died with little immediate prospect of resuscita- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to refer to the obvious fact that changes 
in the system of agriculture cannot fail to affect all competitions 
of techmeal skill ; ploughing matches may give way to cheese- 
making and milking competitions, or they may conceivably one 
day disappear because they no longer have any vffial bearing on 
the daily task^ beeause personar skill and personal pride are 
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centred around other things than driving a furrow straight and 
setting it up and showing off a fine team. Nevertheless, so long 
as the spirit lives which underlies all matching of skill with 
skill or pride with pride, there will he a transformation only, the 
spirit will clothe itself in a new guise. Not a little may be 
learnt from the story of the rise and progress of ploughing 
matches, and of the days before ploughing matches were 
inaugurated. ^ 

One of the most poignant passages in the whole of the litera- 
ture of agriculture may be found in a little Latin reading book 
which was written for English boys of the eleventh century. 
Each of the boys in the class is made to assume a different 
character and describe his day's work. This is the ploughman's 
story : — 

‘‘I work hard: I go out at daybreak, driving the oxen to the field, and I 
yoke them to the plough. Be it never so stark winter I dare not linger at home 
for awe of my lord; but having yoked my oxen, and fastened share and coulter, 
every day I must plough a full acre or more. I have a boy driving the oxen 
with a goad iron, who is hoarse with cold and shouting .... Mighty hard 
work it is, for I am not free.”* 

Long after the eleventh century the typical Englishman was 
the unfree ploughman wearily ploughing the acre strips in the 
open field. Quite humane and enlightened people could con- 
template with equanimity a state of society in which the 
poor bondman's son is disposed by his birth to be a bondman 
all his life, as his fathers have been before him a hundred years, "t 
As Wyclif said : rulers think it as just and as natural for the 
whole class of bondmen to serve them and their class in worldly 
affairs, as it is natural for wood to burn."+ 

It is not an accident that improvements in agriculture during 
the Middle Ages were so slow as hardly to be perceived, and that 
the recognition of serfdom as a disgraceful anachronism and its 
consequent disappearance! should have been followed by that 
burst of agricultural invention and teaching which marks the 
seventeenth century. 11 The gradual relaxation of the bonds which 
had enslaved the unfree labourer not only freed his spirit but it 
brought about a gradual and subtle change in the attitude of 

* Aelfric’s Colloquies in Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, pp. 19-20; York 
Powell's translation. 

t Dives and Pauper (early fifteenth century): Berthelet’s edition (1536) 
p. 33b. 

t De Civili Dominio, i, 247. 

§ Cunningham, Growth of English Industry^ 533-4. 

I Lord Ernl^, English Farming^ Ch, V: 

McDonald, Agricultural Writers^ p. 67. 
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the landowners and those who served them. JSio one who has 
read Mr. Hammond’s recent article, in this Journal* — no one who 
has an acquaintance with the novels of Eielding, to mention no 
other writers—wiil be under any illusion as to the amoiint ot 
freedom which the farm labourer enjoyed in the eightoonth mn 
tiiry; no one who has read the Ihishandry of Walter: of Honley t 
will be under any illusion as to the attitude of the mediawal 
labouim* to his task. Imperfect as the eighteenth century jiiay 
have been it held out an immeasurably greater promise than the 
thirteenth; the teaching of the seventeenth century, which 
•at the time must have seemed often ineffective and futile, 
w^as not lost. 

In the eighteenth century the passion for agricultural iinprovo- 
ment grew and spread until nearly every landowner and inaiiy 
farmers at least affected to be imbued with it. The progress of 
inclosure at once stimulated and was stimulated by the move- 
ment. To an increasing extent men set themselves to devise new 
and improved implements. So far as the plough was coneern.ed 
many of the modifications had long been anticipated, for already 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and probably centuries 
before, there had been great diversity of types to meet the 
different conditions of different districts.J Lord John Somerville, 
writing in the early years of the nineteenth century, stated on 
the evidence of drawings published in the middle of tlie 
seventeenth century by Walter Elith,§ that little originality of 
invention or improvement had been manifested in the greater 
part of the swing and wheel ploughs constructed since that date. 
He will only admit that two or three improvcnit}nts have 
really borne the test of practice with credit and success.” I1 TTow- 
ever this may be, there was a great interchange of ideas and 
oonseious effort towards improvement : doubtless there wer«> 
‘^ numberless fancied improvements,” but it cannot be doubted 
that the general level of plough design W’'as greatly improved. 
The Rotherham plough, which was highly esteemed in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, was itself of Dutch origin : 
but there were abundance of types in England itself which might 


Oct, mi, p. 586. 

f 'Ed, Lamond and Cunningham, esp, pp. 10, 11. 

t Bee the eommencement of Fitzherbert’s Booh of Hmhandni : the relevani 
. ; .passages: be found in McDonald’s AgnGuliumlWnters, p. 14. 

§ "Meprbdnced by McDonald,, oj?, A p. 10,2: ' 
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suggest improvements to visitors from a distance.''' In 1767, 
the Boeiety of Arts, which had been founded thirteen years 
previously, xlistribiited three premiums of £50 for plough inven- 
tions,! including the skim-coulter plough of Mr. Duckett of 
Esher, whidi earned the approbation of Lord John Somerville 
himself. 

The object of improvement was quite clearly recognised to 
be better cultivation and reduced expense, and the means to 
these ends were seen to be better implements and greater skill 
in using them. The problem could not be better stated than by 
Arthur Young, in 1797 ; his immediate subject is a ploughing 
match at Petworth, but his statement of the case was intended 
to have general application and is as true to-day as one-and-a- 
qiiarter centuries agoj : — 

“ Tliere are four listinot species of merit which demand to be appreciated: — 

1. The skill of the ploiighiuan. 

2. The goodncvss of the plough. 

S. The furrow ploughed. 

4. The power of the team. 

Tiie lirst of these objects is seen in the knowledge with which the plough- 
man adapts the work to the crop in question, to lay the furrows in such a 
manner as shall encourage all grass and weeds to vegetate, if (as in fallowing) 
that is re<pnsitc‘; or, on the contrary, to exclude tliem from the air as much ns 
possible, as in turning a clover ley for wheat; as well as to vary his depth and 
breadth of furrow to the object of the farmer. His skill is also seen in the 
straightness and evei»iiess of his work; in setting his plough to the nature of 
the soil, and even to the season, whether moist or dry. All these, and several 
other points, give an opportunity to a ploughman to shew his skill even with 
a bad plough; and with the best, a bad ploughman will contrive to make 
wretched work. . . , 

^‘The goodness of the plougli is a most essential point; for there are sucdi 

as no ploughman can make good work with ; and some so heavy 

that there must be four horses to <lraw it , The Kentish turnwrest 
will .... lay the furrows well; but haviiig a, chisel point, of only two, three, 
or four inches wide, an<i a lieel nine or ten, must in various operations drive 
over roots and weeds without cutting them. The little Suffolk swing plough 
is a handy tool for three or four inches of depth, but very deficient for a right 


* cf. Arthur Young’s statement of his own method of proceeding: Annals 
of Agriculture^ Vol. I, p, 118, “Mr. Arbuthnot’s plough was, beyond all doubt, 
the best that was tried and plainly owed its superiority to the share rising as 
an inclined plane and melting gradually into the admirable sweep of its long 
mould-board. I -was present the whole day, and was so convinced of this, that 
I determined to apply those parts of it to the others of Mr. Brand’s construc- 
tion. I executed the idea in Hertfordshire, without all the success I expected, 
blit 1 have since brought it to bear, and formed from both, a plough nearer to, 
perfection tlian any I have yet seen , , . 
f Dossie, MeTmirs of Agriculture, 1, 12. 

J Annuls of AgncuUure, XXIX; p. 614, 
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staple depth .... Instances might be multiplied; but the fact is obvious, 
that furrows may be well turned to the eye, but yet Imd work made. 

‘‘ Another circumstance of equal importance .... is, to consider how well 
the construction of a plough is adapted to the peculiar soil or crop, wliich is 
the olgect of the experiment .... By consequence .... the merits of 
plough will not be appreciated, if such variations be not in contemplation; and 
that ploiigli considered as the best wdiich is adapted to tbe most uses .... 

The team does not seem to carry much difficulty in the way of a fair 
decision; the expense of keeping horses and oxen, or asses, or mules, should 
be carefully calculated, the interest of their first cost estimated, their duration 
and liability to disease included, and the expense thus deduced of performing 
a given portion of work, as merit here is all included in cheapness. But in 
ascertaining what this portion really is in any trial; that is, the quantum of 
power exerted; there are great difficulties, if the furrow turned by every plough 
be not very nearly of the same dimensions; a circumstauce that clearly 
appeared in the trials of ploughs by the Society of Arts, in which tlie draught 
was ascertained by means of a coiled spring, with an index of the hundred 
weights applied in drawing. Probably this difficulty will render it advisable, 
in sucli trials, that the furrow to be opened bo previously specified; allowing 
a breadth sufficiently proportioned to the depth required.” 

A full account of the trials carried out by the Society of Arts 
had appeared in the first volume of the Annals of Agriculture,'^ 
under the title, “ Experiments to ascertain the force necessary 
to draw various ploughs.” The instrument used was a spring 
dynamometer such as is still employed for measurements of no 
great refinement. It was invented by Mr. Samuel More, the 
Secretary to the Society, with a view to determining the merits 
of an iron plough which had been submitted by Mr. John Brand 
for a bounty. Six ploughs in all were tried : — ^the Rotherham 
plough; two ploughs of Mr. Arbuthnot’s, described merely as 
‘‘red” and “blue”; Mr. Ducket’s trenching plough; the 
common Surrey plough; and ttfe new iron plough. Twenty tests 
were carried out, with furrows of different depths, and with 
weights added to certain of the ploughs to bring them up to the 
weight of others ; the draught was registered in fractions of cwt. 
Mr. Brand was given a bounty, but Mr. Arbuthnot’s plough was 
“ beyond all doubt the best.” 

The conclusions drawn by the Committee, as Arthur Young 
said, “ deserve no slight attention ” : — 

appears that fche weight of the plough is of little consequence, very 
contrary to common ideas; that heaviness is even an advantage oftener than 
the contrary; and that in some instances to a surprising degree. The weight 
of tbe plough is the least part of the horses’ labour: the great object is the 
resistance met with in the cohesion of the earth; lightness does nothing to 
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orercoiae this; it is effected by just proportions only. If a plough is not made 
on true principlea, the liglitness is prejudicial by adding to the unsteadiness of 
all ill-niade ploughs. 

“ It also appears very decidedly, that the share should be nearly, if not 
quite as broad in the fin, as the plough is wide in the heel, in order that all the 
furrow may be cut, and not torn up by force.” 

Ploughing matches appear to have sprung up at about the 
same date that the dynamometer was invented. The present 
waiters have found no certain reference to ploughing matches 
earlier than 1784, when the Odiham Agricultural Society held 
a competition on the Tuesday of Whitsun w^eek, and a prize 
of three guineas was awarded to the “ ploughman that 
ploughed the best within a given time to be determined by the 
stewards.” Other prizes were given to the boy driving the 
horses and to the two next best ploughmen and to the boys 
employed with them.^ Similar matches then became not in- 
frequent, but it is clear from Arthur Young’s anticipation in 
1797 of “ the vast effect of such annual meetings, were they 
to take place in various other districts of the kingdom, as well 
as Sussex '**t that he was then acquainted wdth but few. 

It was not to be expected that all societies would have Arthur 
Young’s wide vision or insist upon the number of factors for 
which allowance should be made in comparing ploughs and 
ploughing. Good work, as judged by conventional standards, 
was a thing easily to be understood, as was also the reduction 
in the strength of the team (a rough and ready indication of 
draught) and the possibiKty of dispensing with the driver. All 
these points were clearly of importance, while none but 
powerful and wealthy societies could be expected to concern 
themselves with scientific refinements. 

The evidence of contemporary witnesses is overwhelming 
that ploughing matches had an immense effect in raising the 
skill of the ploughmen and reducing the working expenses. 

“These ploughing matclies,” said Francis Erskine, “raise such emulation 
amongst the youth, tlu^t a gentleman has assured me, that, when travelling 
along the road, lie has seen a young lad, (who was ploughing without any 
person in the field with him), as soon as he came to the end of the furrow, stop, 
and look back on his work; and on his perceiving part not done to his mind, 
that he immediately turned, took his plough to the spot, and endeavoured to 
rectify the error Muth great earnestiiess.”f 

Annals of Agriculture^ III, 50. 

t Annah of Agncidture, XXIX, 520. Prizes were at this period given on 
other tests of excellence, as, for example, a prize of “ five guineas and .a silver 
cup by the Bath ^)ciety in 1781 for ploughing 442 acres of land with a pair 
of horses without a driver ihid.. Ill, 50. 

t Annals of Agriculture^ XXIX, 532. 

C 
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" Tlie ploiigiimen of Ciackmamianshire/' it was said, from 
being notorious for their want of skill in tillage, are now 
reckoned among the very best in Scotland.'” This was a 
direct result of ploughing matches. “ Tlie fields of the good 
farmers, indeed, appear cultivated like gardens.” There was, 
however, a serpent even in this Eden : in some counties the 
farmers alleged that the matches tended ” to make the success- 
ful ploughmen saucy and self-conceited, and read}' to seek 
higher wages. It is hard to accept the workings of the spirit 
of freedom for good or ill. 

In some cases the rules w'ere directed to reducing the 
number of draught animals and men employed : in the inatehes 
instituted by Lord Egremont at Petworth the prizes were 
awarded for an acre ploughed in the best manner, with the 
least assistance, and with the fewest oxen.” f Even when the 
rules ivere not so definite and the quality of the ploughing 
merely determined the prizes, the contrast with competing 
teams could not fail in its effect. At the first match at Alloa, 
for example : — 

‘Thie of the niembers of the club had a good «ervaut', who was, however, 
prepossessed in favour of three horses in the plough, with a driver. The 
master sent him to make the trial, in hopes of convincing him, and his other 
servants, of their inferiority; and it succeeded; the whole of them being so 
ashamed of this man's work, as to make them ev'cr since reject and give up 
asking for a third horse, ov a driver.’^ 

There was, however, a reverse side to the picture. There 
was a danger lest too wide a generalisation should be based 
upon the. performances under match conditions. Arthur Young 
suggested to the Bath and West Society that experiments 
conducted over a period were of more value than competitions 
in the general use of drills, ploughs or horse hoes,§ while Tjord 
John Somerville stated some years later that he was 

‘‘not disposed to draw absolute conclusions from ploughing matches, becanso 
mueh may depend upon accident ; besides that exertions might be made for 
three hours, without much apparent distress, which, nevertheless, could not 
he maintwned for three W'^eeks, and so the public becomes misled,”i| 

Besides open ploughing matches trials were arranged for the 
purpose of determining the superiority of particular types or to 
decide a wager. One of the most interesting of these semi- 
private trials was that held on the l^Iorfolk Earni in Windsor 

Jgriculiure^ XIZ, 332 . 

■'v 

’ ' t iMd, p. 331 . 

§ .Leit&rs and Commumcaiiom c^drmed to the Bath kanmUnml SocieUi. 
p. m ,, ^ 

I Facie ‘mnd Ohmrpaiiom on Sheep, Wool, Ploughs and Oxen, p. 141 . 
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'Great Park in 1798 in O'lder to test the qualities of Lord, John 
Somerville's improvement of the West of England double 
furrow plough against two Norfolk ploughs and one Eotherham 
plough as ordinarily used on the King's Earrn.^' The result of 
this trial was a quite definite indication that the improvements 
designed by the President of the Board of Agriculture enabled 
more work to be done under given conditions in a day than 
could be effected by the use of the single ploughs. About a 
week later Lord John Somerville’s plough was entered in the 
Petworth ploughing match but did not obtain a prize owing 
;apparentlj^ to the fact that it had been damaged during the 
journey from Windsor.! 

Another interesting competition, the basis of which was a 
wager regarding the relative merits of the single and double 
furrow ploughs, look place in Essex in June, 1802. The local 
farmers had been very much opposed to the latter type of 
plough, but its backer won the wager and the farmers were 
converted. i 

Scientific or quasi-scientific tests tended to be overshadow^ed 
by contests which matched man against man and team- against 
team. The inquiring spirit, the inWte patience that will make 
the infinite number of measurements wdiich is science : these 
were not long prominent and emerged only at long intervals. 
About the year 1800 the names of many more societies engaged 
in promoting ploughing matches appear in the periodicals.! 
but records of careful tests and trials are infrequent.il In 
1842, however, the Royal xlgricultural Society of England 
allotted BOO guineas to be awarded as prizes for implements 
exhibited at their annual show, and in the following year “ a 
great number of ploughs were put to work on Mr. White's 
farm at Rough Heanor and inspected hy the judges. It 
became the practice of the -Society to reserve the right to try 
in the field any implement exhibited,* * * § ** ^ and the Bath and West 
of England Society later adopted a rule which permitted 
exhibitors to show their implements actually at w^ork.tt There 

* Jmials of Agriculture^ XXXII, 164. Journal It,A.8,E^ ^rd Series 
VIII, p. 9. 

t Amials of Agriculture^ XXXII., 154-. 

t Facts and Ohsermtiom on Sheep, Wool, Ploughs and. Oxen, p. 143. 

§ For m account of Tiieaaiirements of draught with a dynainometer in 1839, 
see jour. M.A.S.JS. 1, 140, 219. 

II B.g. Cardigan*. Annals of Agriculture, XXIX, 278: Sussex, ihich, p. 587, 
Manchester, XXXIII, 635; Lancaster, ihkJ, 629. 

f M.A.S.B. Journal, lY, 467. 

** lUd., 453. 

f *[■ Journal of Bath and West of England Soc. (1871) III. p, 197. 

, 0 2 :, „ 
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ii|>pears 3 liowever, to have been no sustained attempt to follow on 
the experimental work inaugurated by the Society of Arts in 
1784. Doubtless various ■ forms of tests were carried out by 
manufacturers as they adopted new designs, but public trials 
became practically limited to ploughing matches. Of the 
number held at different times or at any one time in the 
nineteenth century no estimate appears to have been made 
or to ' have survived. Doubtless much might be elicited, if it 
were worth while, by local inquiry : but we may accept the 
received opinion that there has been a marked decline within 
the recollection of the older generation. Eecently inquiry was 
made by the ]\Iinistry of Agriculture of County Organisers and 
others, and from the replies which have been received it would 
appear that some 250 annual competitions are still maintained 
in England and Wales. In a few instances tractors are now 
included, but in the great majority of the matches horse-ploughs 
alone are entered. In some counties no matches appear to b© 
held even w^here there is a great deal of arable farming : but it 
is likely that complete information has not in all cases been 
in the possession of the Ministry’s correspondents. 

In England, the county with the greatest number of matches 
is Yorkshire, where 29 are reported to be held annually: 
curiously enough no matches are reported from the East 
Eiding. The other coimties for which figures are given are- 
as follows : — 


21 Suffolk, 

15 Kent. 

IS Durham, Kssex. 

19 Lancashire. 

9 Hereford, Nottingham. 

8 Oxford. 

7 Somerset, 

5 Deyon, Lincoln, Sussex. 


4 Berkshire, Biiekiiighani, H!tinpshire,, 
Surrey. 

3 Worcester. 

2 Northampton. 

1 Cambridge, Cheshire, Cornwall, Uloucestcr, 
Hertford, iMkhllescx, Nortluuuberkind, 
Rutland, Sliropshire, Westmorland, 
Wiltshire. 


In Wales and Monmouth the number of matches appears 
’ to be large as contrasted with England. In Pembroke there 
are 38, in Brecon and B.adnor together 24, in Cardigan 20, in 
Ifohtgomeiw- there*'afe '7; 3“each in Pliht and Monmouth, and 
1 each in Carmarthen and Glamorgan. 

To some extent the national and local tractor trials have 
taken the place of ploughing matches; and many farmers 
appraise the work done very much as. they would the work at 
a ploughing match- This is not wholly to the bad, for careful 
work is as important with a tractor, as With a^eam of horses, 
provided the standard has a real meaning, a point upon which,. 
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as we ha.ve seen, Arthur Young thought it wise to insist many 
years ago. Whereas, however, most farmers are, or believe 
themselves to be, good judges of horses, they are rarely good 
judges of tractors : and the points of a tractor cannot be 
summed up in the same way. If the tractor is to be the power- 
unit of the future it will be necessary to take a leaf from the 
book of the users of commercial motor vehicles, and award 
prizes for well-kept engines as well as good ploughing. ®Sucli 
competitions, provided the drivers are contented and take a 
pride in their work (which will only be the case if they are 
contented), may work a charm not very different from that 
which the early ploughing matches are reported to have done 
in improving the work of ploughmen; for the bane of the 
tractor is the repair bill, and the way of escape is a fuller 
understanding of the machine, a higher craftsmanship. As for 
judging between tractor and tractor, that is a matter for pro- 
longed test and scientific study, and if the farmer is to form an 
independent opinion he must be guided largely by independent 
reports. 


DISEASES OF THE SWEDE CROP IN 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 

IN 1921, 

R. B. Strang, N.D.A. 

Ministry of Agriculture, 

Powdery-Mildew of Swedes. — One of the most prevalent dis- 
eases of swedes throughout the country last year was powdery- 
pnildew*" and in the northern counties the attack was un- 
usually severe. In the early part of the summer, 1921, the 
swede crop in practically all parts of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land looked exceptionally healthy and vigorous, and promised, 
in spite of the drought, to be an excellent crop. About the 
middle of August, however, mildew developed and after that 
date the disease steadily became worse and the crop received 
a severe check. Not only were the older leaves affected, but the 
young leaves became mildewed before they attained any great 
size. Rain fell copiously in August, so that the damage to the 
crop may be regarded as due to mildew and not to drought. 

* Another nh!4ew frequently attacks swedes, namely the False Mildew, 
caused by the fungus Peronospora parasitica. This disease is more prevalent 
in wet seasons and may cause much destruction of the foliage 
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8\A’'ede crops over the whole of the two counties have been 
examined and the disease found to be equally severe in all parts, 
praeticallv no difference in intensity being observed with vary- 
iiig elevations, types of soil and aspects. 

The disease has undoubtedly caused the farmers considerable 
financial loss, wiiich may probably be estimated at about 
per -acre. This estimate is calculated as follows : — (I) The 
average yield for the counties is regarded as 20 tons per acre, 
but the very promising crop has only yielded 18 tons per acre. 
Valuing the swedes at 10s. per ton, the redaction of 2 tons 
amoiuits to a loss of £1 per acre. (2) It is the general opinion 
of farmers that the keeping qualities of swedes attacked by 
inildeW' are adversely affected. ]\Iat oration is interfered with 
and owing to the liability of late secondary growths the roots 
are apt to be soft and unripeiied. It is possible also that owing 
to the partial destruction of the foliage by mildew the roots are 
more liable to crack, and, consequently, an undue proportion 
would rot in storage. {3) It is believed that the nutritive value 
of swedes attacked by mildew is reduced. If this were so sheep 
folded on the crop would derive less benefit from the bull:)S 
and the leaves than from a healthy crop. Precise scien- 
tific evidence for the headings (2) and (5) is still scanty, but 
it is reasonable to assume that at least another ;£1 per acre may 
be allowed for the two headings. 

With regard to control measures, it is probable that in 
common with many other mildews the attacks of swede mildew 
could be reduced by applications of potash fertilisers. At any 
rate care should be taken that potash is not deficient. 

Club Root, or Finger-and-Toe, in Swedes.— This disease, 
w^hilst not nearly so severe in Cumberland and Westmorland as 
it was in 1920 was, nevertheless, generally present. Almost all 
crops had traces, in some the disease was very noticeable and 
in a few it was serious. Very few crops (probably not more 
than half a dozen) have been observed where no disease was 
found. 

Most of the arable land in this district is a light sandy loam, 
usually deficient in lime, and is therefore highly suitable for 
the development of finger-and-toe. Swedes, moreover, come 
rqiinfl in the rotation usually every fifth or sixth year, and it 
is wefi known that five years is not a sufficiently long period 
to starve out the disease. Taking these tw^'o factors into con- 
sideration, it is not surprising '.that ' finger-and-toe is the .cause 
of huge lo;sses^’ annually in'this disfenct. ; 
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The s\\^ede crop iisiialiy follows oats in the rotation, but some- 
times potatoes are the preceding crop. It was remarkable last 
Tear that where swedes were grown after oats there w^as more 
fiiiger-aiul-toe in the crop than in those crops which followed 
I potatoes. Indeed, the only crops of swedes last year where no 
finger-and-toe was found, were grown on land which carried 
potatoes the previous year. 

It is also noticeable that there is always more finger-ahd-toe 
to be found along the headlands, in. the vicinity of gates, and 
in damp portions of the fields, than in other parts of the field. 
Portions of diseased roots and contaminated soil are liable to be 
carried to gates and headlands on lioots and wheels, and these 
would infec.d the soil very heavily, but in addition such places are 
of necessity trampled and puddled, and, consequently, the soil 
is not so thoroughly aerated as in other parts of the field. It 
is possible, therefore, that thorough cultivation and aeration 
of the soil would tend to prevent the disease. Possibly this may 
account for the fact that swedes following potatoes are freer 
from finger-and-toe than swedes following oats, since with a 
crop of ])otatoes the soil receives more cultivation. 

It would seem that early sowing combined with a good 
seed bed also tends to check the disease. In 1921 most 
crops in this district were sown early, with the soil in really 
good condition, and it would appear that the few crops in which 
the disease was severe were sown late. The most seriously 
diseased crop observed was sown about the first ■week in August 
jiud 90 per cent, of the plants were affected, the roots being 
small and stunted. This crop was a complete loss. 

Owing to the slightness of the attacks last season the actual 
money losses sustained by the farmers were almost negligible; 
this is due )>rol)ably to the dry summer and early sowing in a 
good seed-bed. In an average season the losses are much 
heavier. The damage caused by finger-and-too in this district 
in an average season is much greater than the damage caused 
hy wart disease of potatoes. The protective measures for 
finger-and-toe, and the amount of lime or chalk required, are 
fully dealt with in Leaflet No. 77. 

Dry Rot. — In addition to mildew^ and finger-and-toe, swedes 
are sometimes affected by the disease known as dry rot. This 
disease was first described in ,1900 by Professor M. C. Potter.*" 
The disease is caused by a minute fungus, Phoma na'po-hrassicae, 
wdikli attaclvJs the roots and forms a soft, browm rot, but one 

* This Journal y Vol, VI, pp. 448-461). 
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which is dry. It is not very common in England, but occurs 
in some of the wetter counties and may be locally prevalent in 
parts of Cumberland and Westmorland and in certain seasons 
may be responsible for very heavy losses. Dry rot is known to 
be very much favoured by heavy dressings of nitrogenous 
manure. Where the disease is prevalent, therefore, farmyard 
manure should be applied sparingly and care taken that the 
land is" not deficient in lime or potash. 

Bacterial Disease. — Another disease with which swedes are 
affected is wet rot caused by the bacterial parasite BacMhi^ 
earotovoTus. The bacterium gains entrance to the roots by means 
of minute wounds; high manuring favours the disease and at 
times a large proportion of the crop may be lost. Last season 
the rain following the long drought caused extensive (*vacking 
of the roots and apparently the w^et rot which was foinul in 
some fields w^as due to the parasite gaming entrance lo tlie roots 
by means of these cracks. Where either wet rot oi* dry rot is 
present in the crop special care is necessary as to storage. 

^ 

CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP. 

III.— SYSTEMS AND METHODS OF TEAINING. 

Arthue Amos, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

The hop is a climbing plant. If allowed to grow freely the 
tip of the stem executes a spiral in a clock-wise sense so that 
the stem tends to embrace any stick placed in its line of growth 
and encircles it as it giws. Again, the normal habit of growth 
is vertical so that a hop stem encircles a vertical support much 
more readily than one which is sloping. Finally, the hop stems 
and leaves are thickly covered with refiexed hooks, eauBing tin 5 
rough feeling of the hop-bine, so that when once the stem lias 
encircled its support the hooks cling to the support and tend 
to hold the stem in position upon it. In all systems of hop 
training advantage is taken of these chraeteristics of the growing 
hop stem for supporting the bines. 

Poleworfe.— In earlier times 10 ft. to 16 ft. poles alone were 
used as a means if support. Three or four of these compara- 
tively thin poles were set in the ground around each ‘‘ hop-hill ’’ 
irith the tips of the poles slanting outwards, and the hops were 
tied to the poles by means of rushes or bast— henfe the origin 
of the word '' tying/* Very few hojfe are grown on poles alone 
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at the present time, though a few grounds may be found in 
which two poles are placed to each “ hill ” and string led from 
a height of 3 ft. 6 in. on the poles of one row to the tops of 
the poles in the next. 

Systems of Wire-work. — Generally, at the present time hops 
are grown upon one of several systems of wire-work. The wire 
consists of galvanised stranded wire composed of B to 5 or 7 
strands according to the strain which it will be required to 
support. The wire framework is carried upon stout poles cut 
generally from larch, Spanish chestnut, ash or occasionallY 
spruce and other woods. Before use, the poles should be roughly 
shaved of their bark, seasoned and dipped in hot creosote, 
2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. high, so that the part most likely to decay — 
just above and below the surface of the ground — may be ade- 
quately protected. With the softer woods, such as spruce, the 
poles should be dipped from end to end or their ‘‘ life ” will be 
short. The poles are sharpened and set from 18 in. to 2 ft. 
in the ground, and vary in height from 11 ft. to 16 ft. above 
ground and in a few cases are even higher. 

This wire-^vork supports the string, upon which the hop-bines 
climb. In England the string is universally made of coconut 
fibre, which is rough; in America cotton string is more fre- 
quently used because it is cheaper there, but cotton is smoother 
and the hops do not cling so well in windy weathei*. The string 
should have a breaking strain of 50 to 60 lb., and should be 
uniform and run out at least 100 yards per pound. 



Butcher System of Training Hops. 

AA, top wires; wires; CO, bottom wires; XX, cross strain wires 

H, hop bills ; B, strings. * 

Fio. 1.“— End view. FiG. 2,— Side view. 
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The Biitcker System (Figs. 1 and 2). — This system was 
iiitrodiieed by the late Mr. Tom Butcher, of Selling, and was 
the first system of wire-work to be adopted in England. 
Originally the system was applied to a hop garden, the hills of 
which were planted rectangularly 6 ft. 6 in. apart in each direc- 
tion, making about 1,000 hills per acre. The poles Avere placed 
ill such a way that 2 hills were situated between them, in 
0Yery row' of hops so that 500 poles were required per acre. The 
poles Avere 12 ft. out of the ground and three horiaontril AAures 
Avere attached to each iw of poles; the bottom Avire Avas 6 in. 
aboYe the ground; the middle Avire was between 3 ft. 6 in. and 
4 ft. high, and the top wire was fixed about 6 in. beloAY the top 
of the poles. The AAnres in each case should be fixed Avith staples 
which should be dimen in obliquely to the grain of the pole. 

Three strings AA^ere tied to each hill in such a way that they 
spread out like a fan from a point on the bottom wire just abowe 
the “ hill ” to be equally spaced upon the middle wire imme- 
diately above, and then sloped parallel and equidistant from 
each other to the top ware on the next row of poles. Since 
the slope of each mw of strings is in the same direction, the 
pull on the wdre-work, especially when the growth of hops is 
heavy, is very great and all in the same direction; in order to 
Avithstand this,- specially stout cross-wires liaA^e to be fixed to 
each row of poles at right angles to the alleys and anchored 
substantially at the outside of the garden. The slope of the 
string should preferably be away from the prevailing wind; 
since this is generally from the south-west the strings should 
slope towards north-east; with this slope the bines are not so 
badly blown from the string in windy weather, nor are the hop 
cones so badly bruised by a wdnd w^hen I'eaching maturity. 

Butcher’s original specifications have naturally been modified 
in many ways by difierent growlers; thus the hops in the rows 
are frequently 7 ft. and even 7 ft. 6 in. apart so as to allow a 
wider space between each string and prevent so much matting 
together. The alleys also are frequently 7 ft, to 8 ft. wide to 
allow more room for the passage of horses with tillage imple- 
ments, hop-washers, etc., but 'the wider rows mean ‘that the 
slope of the strings becomes flatter and the hops may fail to 
encircle the string with each spiral in their growth so that training 
becomes very expensive; in order to obviate this the height of 
the x>oles and the top wire is frequently raised to 14 ft. or 
even ft. ^ : ■ ' ' ' , 

The adAmtageS;' of the 'Butcher ■■^ystern arc eonsiderable and 
it is still dargely '' adopted.' are well 
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exposed to sunligJit and air so that they are enabled to develop 
iiealthily into fine large hops; the bines are all suspended ini 
one plane and are therefore capable of easy spraying with the 
liop-washer, except when the bines get round the top of the 
pules, by which they are protected from, the spray; as compared 
with the old pole system (and this is true of all wire- work 
system, s) the hops can be easily pulled down so that picking is 
simplified. On the other hand, from the very fact that illl the 
- bines are suspended in one plane clovse together, they tend to 
l)eeoiiie interlocked with each other and this leads to much 
shattering when they are pulled down for picking. Again, 
when planted in wide rows, especially if frequent winds blow 



Flo. S. — Unibrella^SyKstem ay’i‘ainin.i»’ Hops. 

AA, top wires; S, strings; TT, coupling strings: F, stump* 


against the slope of the string, the bines fail to encircle the 
string and much hand training is required to keep the bines 
growing on the string. Another minor disadvantage is the fact 
that the bottom and middle wires prevent the passage of horses 
and implements for cross tillage, but as counterbalancing this 
is the fact that when a middle wire is present and cross tilla.ge 
not practised, Twines can be led from a strong “ hill to furnish 
the strings on adjoining weali or dead hills.’' 
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The Umbrella System (Pig. 3), which takes its name from 
a somewhat fanciful resemblance to the spokes of an umbrella ^ 
is commonly used in the Weald and -Mid-Kent. The spacing 
of the hills is similar to that in the Butcher system, but the 
poles, instead of being situated at intermediate distances between 
the hills are placed closely in contact with the hills : they are 
arranged symmetrically and generally 1 pole is provided for 
every ^ix “ hills.’' No bottom and no middle wires are fixed, 
but the top wires cross each other above the centre of each hill. 
Pour strings are used for each hill and are attached below to 
a peg or hook fixed in the ground ; the four strings are coupled 
together at about 3 ft. 6 in. above the ground by a string which 
is hitched to all of them so that each of the 4 main-strings 
forms a corner of a 9 in. square. Prom this point the 4 strings 
radiate at right angles to each other and are tied to cross-wires 
which form a square above the hills nearest to the central hill, 
as shown in the diagram. 

The advantages of this system are that four strings are 
obtained for each hill instead of three, they are exposed to the 
air more advantageously, and cultivation and washing can be 
executed in both directions. Moreover, since the pull of one 
string balances the pull of the string opposite to it, the strain 
upon the wire-work is more or less balanced and the w^ear and 
tear is less; consequently fewer poles are required — generally 
about 160 good poles per acre. On the other hand, spraying by 
horse-drawn hop-washers is rendered more difficult by reason of 
the crossing of the strings so that one bine protects another from 
the spray, and in districts where aphis is abundant this is a 
serious drawback; the slope to the strings is considerable and 
consequently training is increased; lastly exposure to light is 
not so good as in the Butcher and consequently the bines do not 
hop down so well — the lower bine carries no hops, and the hops 
do not grow out quite so well. 

The WoTGester System (Pigs. 4 and 5) was first practised in 
the hop distiicts of Worcester and Hereford. In the typical 
case the hills ” are planted in rows 7 ft. or 8 ft. apart, but 
the '' hills in the row vary from 3 ft. 3 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. apart 
only. Poles are placed from 15 ft. to 20 ft. apari in the rows, 
and the wires which carry the string are not directly attached 
''/ to the poIe8,-biit' are carried upon stout cross- wires; two top 
string wires are suspended upon these cross-wires over each 
.a}ieiy> , equidistant apart from •each other and from similar wires 
in adjacent alleys. Two strings ..only are supplied do each hill; 
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these are fastened to pegs or hooks in the ground, and led in 
opposite directions to the nearest string wnes above, usually" 
without any coupling at breast level. The slope given to the 
string is much less than either in the Butcher or in the 
Umbrella, but on the other hand the top wires are generally 
higher and in some cases even 18 ft. high. 



B'IG. 4s — E nd \ki\\\ Fig. o,- vHklc view. 

The advantages of the Worcester System are considerable; 
(he heads are carried over the centre of the alley and are con- 
sequently more easily washed than with any other system; the 
heads are well exposed to light and air, and because the slope 
is more nearly vertical less training is required. As in the case 
of the Umbrella System, the pull of each string is counter- 
balanced BO that the strain on the wire-work is not great. 
Tlie disadvantages tire that cross cultivation is impossible and 
that a greater number of '' sets are required in planting in 
the typical case, but this cost may be overcome if 4 strings are 
supplied to each hill and these distributed along a middle wire. 

The Gross Butcher System (Figs. 6 and 7) is the most recent 
development of stringing systems; it is a modification of the 
Butcher System so as to obtain the advantages of the Umbrella 
System. The hills are planted as for ordinary Butcher work, 
but the poles are set like the Umbrella close against the hill. 
On the other hand the cross-wires are not carried over every 
hill but over every second hill, and, consequently, the poles 
are set in rows in two directions as in the Butcher work. No 
bottom or middle wires are necessary. Four strings are used 
for each hill; they are tied* to pegs below, coupled in pairs at 
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S ft. 6 in. high and then two are tsioped forwards and two 
backwards to the string wires along the alleys in front and 
behind, d'he advantages and disadvantages of this system are 
little different from those of the Umbrella System. 

StringiHg Practice. — As previously stated the type of string 
used for hops in England is coconut, to which on account of 
its roygh character the hop bines readily cling. The operation 
of stringing the hops is winter work and is generally carried out 
after Christmas, and should be completed before other work 
becomes pressing in spring. 




Cross Butcher System of Training Hops. 

A A, string wires ; SS, strings ; PP, pegs. 
Fig, B.— End view. - PiG. 7,— Side view. 


Various methods of attaching the string are practised; most 
commonly the strings are first cut to the required length, then 
tied to the top wire by men walking upon stilts and finally tied 
down to the bottom wire or pegs in the ground. In other 
cases the ‘‘ continuous ” stringing system is practised. In this 
a hook is fastened to the wire wherever the string requires to 
be attached, or in the case of pegs a nail is driven in; the 
operator is provided with a long rod with an eye-hole at the 
lop, through which the running string passes; with this he 
hitches the string to each of the points of attachment -in turn, 
without cutting the string. The “ continuous '^ string system 
is more expeditious, but suffers from several disadvantages — ^the 
hooks tend to slip, or if a new plan is desired, are not easily 
moved, and again if wire-work has to be taken down for re- 


erection the hooks are inevitably in the wrong place; lastly, if 
it usually leads to the falling tw'o or more 


''breakage occurs: 
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A system of stringing widely adopted on the Pacific Coast of ^ 
America ofters some advantages in the case of Worcester work; 
in this plan the string wires are attached to the cables at the 
end and to tiie cross-wires along the length of the alley by means 
ot hooks, so that they can be let down to the ground for string- 
ing and aigain for picking. The economy in cost of stringing 
is not great, but the method would save much shattering of 
hops during picking. It is worth investigating froln the 
experimental point of view at Wye or Mailing. 

Management of the Growth of Hop-Bine. — In hop-growing 
nothing is more important than the attainment of a perfect 
growth of bine so that each string is adequately furnished and 
produces its quota of ripe hops. Many factors contribute to 
this end and the hop grower needs to perfect good plans and 
see them carried out. Perhaps the first point of importance is 
the maintenance of strong hills. Sir A. D. Hall showed, when 
he was Principal of Wye College,* the importance of leaving 
the stem attached to the root till the foliage had died and the 
]*eserve food formed by the leaves after picking had been stored 
in the root-stock, as compared with the alternative practice of 
cutting off the stems at or soon after picking. 

Whilst it is important to maintain the hop hills in a state 
of vigorous growth, it is equally important tliat they be not 
allowed to become overgrown and straggly; for this reason the 
hills require to be cut during each winter period as described 
in the first article of this series.! 

Pulling. — Pulling is a practice carried out as a means of 
equalising and regulating the growth of the hop-bines, so that 
these may produce fine, short-jointed and yet vigorous growih. 
In most seasons and especially when cutting has been executed 
early in the season, the hills shoot irregularly, produce a rela- 
tively small number of coarse bines and require to be pulled 
once or twice and sometimes three times during April and early 
May before they are put to the string. Pulling is also regulated 
to the strength and vigour of the garden, young hops requiring 
little or no pulling, w’^hile vigorous hops in their third or fourth 
season benefit by hard pulling. Other factors requiring con- 
sideration when deciding to what extent pulling shall be carried 
out are the characteristics of the variety, the character and 
richness of the soil, and the length of run which the bines are 
required to rq^ke in order to furnish the strin gs. Unfortuna tely 

^ A. P. Hall, Journal of the South Eastern Agricultural College^ 1002. 

fThis Journal, Janimry, 1922, p. 891. 
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from the nature of the case this method of regulating hop- 
growth can only be carried out at the beginniug of the season 
and little or no effort seems to have been made to regulate 
growth at any other season save by the amount of plant food 
supplied. This is not, however, the only possibility. For 
instance, it would seem that growth might be easily and perhaps 
more satisfactorily regulated by checking the bines at or about 
the lU^v-ei of the middle wire — say, 4 ft. high — ^by breaking off 
the heads of the strong shoots only. The weaker stems would 
then grow normally but the broken stems of the strong shoots 
would produce two or more fine short-jointed side-shoots which 
could be used to perfect the furnishing of the strings. By this 
means growth could be accurately controlled at least a month 
later in the season. It is not suggested that any grower should 
adopt this suggestion on a large scale without trial, but it seems 
to be a fertile line for investigation. 

Tying usually commences in the first or second week in May, 
a start being made with the early varieties. The work is best 
executed by women, though sometimes a gang of boys may be 
utilised; in any case, it requires to be very carefully super- 
vised or. irreparable damage may result. The operation con- 
sists in distributing the bines to the strings provided for each 
hill so that two or three bines, as desired, may be put to each 
string. Great care must be taken to see that each string to the 
hill is equally furnished and tying will have to be repeated 
several times before all the strings receive their quota of bines. 
As soon as this is done all surplus shoots are pulled out so 
that growth may be concentrated in those which have been 
put to the strings. In cases where a hill has died or is very 
weak and blank strings would otherwise result, extra bines 
should be led from neighbouring hills to cover these vstrings in 
such systems of wire-work as the Butcher, where middle wires 
are provided. 

By the beginning of J ime all the strings should be furnished 
and the hops should have reached the middle wire and be 
growing vigorously; meantime all surplus shoots as wmll as any 
runners should be constantly pulled. By the time the heads 
are beginning to reach the top wire the lowest leaves on the 
bines are stripped; this operation is carried out chiefly because 
thq' low?er leaves are inaccessible to the sprayers and so tend 

'bpcomevbreeding-grounds for the hop aphis. Stripping Is 
/iat^xv,coBtmiied to' the height of, the middle wire end .sometimes 
a;ioi>t'or two beyond, biit^ it should not be forgotten that' the 
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stripping of the leaves weakens the vigour of growth, and, 
consequently, must not be carried too close to the growing 
point, especially in the case of weak hills. 

Training*— The responsibility of tlie tyer is generally 
supposed to have ended by the time the heads of the bines have 
been placed upon the sloping strings, but this does not com- 
plete the training; for if the strings have a considerable slope 
or if windy weather prevails some of the bines are bloWn away 
from the strings and require,, to be replaced. This necessitates 
frequent trainings at first from the ground or with short steps, 
and later on by men on stilts or with ladders until the bines 
have grown over the top wire. This stage wdth most varieties 
should be attained by the end of July, at which time training 
may be said to be complete. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE OLD SPOTS PIGS. 

Sanders Spencer. 

Until recent years it was not generally recognised that in 
these islands we had several quite distinct types of pigs which, 
notwithstanding the fact that no particular and continued 
attempts have been made to preseiwe their special character- 
istics, still retained their peculiar points, which were trans- 
mitted generation after generation to their progeny. 

One of these, which might probably be termed original types 
of pigs, "was of a black and white or, as it appears to be becom- 
ing more every year, a white and black spotted colour, 
has been found for many years in the County of Gloucester 
and the adjoining districts. The persistency with ■which boars 
of the Gloucestershire Old Spots breed impress their peculiar 
colour on their progeny, even from sows of other breeds and 
colour, appears to prove that the breed is actiialfy an original 
one and not the result of chance or of crossing two or more 
breeds within recent times. In the first vohime of the herd 
book of the Gloucestershire Old Sjiots Society it is claimed 
that if a Gloucestershire Old Spots boar be mated with a sow 
of any other pure or cross-breed the resultant produce will 
almost certainly be a litter of pigs of a spotted colour and with 
the well-known type of ear of the sire. No record is given of 
the extent to which experiment on this point has been carried, 
nor whether the crossing t>f a Gloucestershire Old Spots sow 
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with a }3oar of the Large or jNJiddle White bi eeds w’oiild give 
similar results as to colour, form and hang of ear. lliis last 
point is mentioned because it is claimed by breeders of Large 
White and ]\Iiddle White pigs tha:t if a boar of either of these 
breeds be mated with a coloured sow of any other breed, the 
large majority, if not the whole, of the pigs of the resultant 
litter will be of the colour of the sire. The twn claims might 
give rise to a discussion on the comparative powers of the 
respective sires to influence the ^colour of the ofispring. If it 
be admitted that the boars of the Large White, Jliddle White, 
and Gloucestershire Old Spots iDoars do impress their particular 
colour or markings on their produce from sows of any other 
breed or cross, then the claim that a spotted ])ig is of equally 
pure a breed as the white pigs must l)e conceded, just as it is 
generally admitted that the wdiite pigs named are a distinct 
breed. 

The question as to the original cause or causes of pigs of 
differing colours being more or less confined in olden times 
to varying districts has been a subject of keen discussion for 
many years without any decisive results. The difficulty of 
discovering a solution to the question has not been so great 
with regard to pigs of whole or distinct colours, as in these 
cases the variations may have been due to the differences in 
the colour of the soil, the herbage, and woods and forests 
in the different districts in which, in olden times, the pigs 
roamed in a more or less wild state. The real difficulty arose 
when an attempt was made to discover the cause of the peculiar 
markings which appear to be natural to pigs of the Gloucester- 
shire Old Spots, the Sheeted or Saddleback, etc., breeds. To 
what we can attribute the spotted appearance of the first Tuinuvl 
and the white mark over the shoulders and down the fore -leg 
of the latter breed is not clear. Yet the peculiar markings are 
persistent, so that it would appear that some good and sufficient 
Oause existed in the past for these markings of some breeds of 
pigs and the whole colour of others. 

The causes of the present form, size and quality of the 
Gfelicestershire Old Spots pig appear to be much more readily 
discovered. As in other districts, the causes have been the 
requirements of the pig-bi'eeders and of consumers. In some 
portions of the County of Gloucester the elevation of the farms 
,is high, 'and consequently .a^pig of a' robust 'mature 'was^ needed. 
In other portions, especially in the vales, millf production is 
largely carried; on, ';and within comparatively recent years butter- 




Fig. 2."-'Gloucesterslwrc Old Spots Sow. 
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making and cheese-making were commonly followed, so that 
a considerable number of strong and healthy pigs were required^ 
for the consaniption of the skim milk and butter milk and the 
whey. Eurther, because a very large number of small holdings 
were in the occupation of a thrifty and hard-working race of 
farmers, pigs which could be converted into bacon for the 
summer supply of animal food for the farmers and their large 
families were equally necessary. Probably it was owing to 
these, rather than to any other causes that the evolution of the 
hardy, prolific and qiiick-grovring pig, most suitable for the 
maniifaeture of large, thick and heavy sides of bacon, and 
now termed the Gioocestershire Old Spots pig, was brought 
about. It may be asked why these qualities should be less 
persistent now that the conditions have changed, whilst there 
exists so great a difficulty in retaining points which at the 
present time are deemed to be necessary, in the pigs of other 
breeds, in order to command success in the various showyards? 
One answer which might be given is that these particular 
characteristics, referred to as being common in the Gloucester- 
shire Old Spots pigs, are more or less inherent and natural to 
the breed, whereas the peculiar points referred to as necessary 
for the successful exhibition of pigs of most breeds are mere 
fancy points, more or less the result of chance, and therefore 
not natural to the animal and of little or no practical value. 

If further evidence of the many good qualities of the 
■Gloucestershire Old Spots pig w'as required, proof would be 
furnished by the phenomenal success of the Society established 
.only some 8 or 9 years since. No other pig society has such 
,a record. This wonderful success must have been due to a 
large extent to the inherent good qualities of the spotted pig, 
but it could not have been achieved had it not been for the 
vast amount of successful effort bestowed on the Society by 
the original Council and the Honorary Secretary of the Society. 

The Gloucestershire Old Spots pig has found new homes in 
most parts of the country, where it has become noted for ita 
hardiness, its quick growth, and its ability to grow into a large 
fat pig comparatively early in life. These were the qualities 
:amongst others that made it so great a favourite in the county 
of its origin, and they are still thoroughly appreciated in other 
districts. Now that the numbers of the particular breed have 
60 enormously increased, however, the pork trade alone will 
not be able to "absorb all the fat pigs produced. In order to 
give some idea of the great extension of these spotted pigs, it 
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may be pointed out that the first volume of the herd book^, 
'published in 1915, contained the pedigrees of 39 boars and 
247 sows, or a total of 28C, whereas the seventh volume, pub- 
lished last year, contained the entries of 1,407 boars and 5,382 
sows, or a total of 6,789 entries. 

So enormous an addition in so short a period to the number 
of breeding pigs of this particular breed must necessitate the 
seeking of some outlet for its fat pigs other than the fresh 
pork trade. The requirements of the bacon curer must be 
studied so that the surplus fat pigs can find a good market. 
It is quite possible that the Gloucestershire Old Spots pig, 
having been bred for so many years with a view to the supply- 
ing of the fresh pork markets and the old style of bacon 
manufacturers, may be in need of some slight alteration in its 
general character, as the form and degree of fatness of a 
side of bacon of the present day varies very considerably from 
one of, say, forty years ago. Length of side of the pig is now 
most important, and squareness of hindquarters is an indication 
of a fashionably shaped ham — for, strange as it may seem, 
there is such a thing as fashion in bams, or a compliance with 
the needs or fancies of purchasers, irrespective of some increase 
in the cost. Another point which producers of bacon carers’ 
pigs should study is the fineness of bone, or perhaps it could 
be more clearly described as lightness of otfal. This reduction 
in the weight of the head, the legs, the tail, etc., affects the 
pork purvejnr and the bacon curer far more than the butcher 
is affected by the wnight of the offals of cattle, sheep, and 
calves, since in the latter case the offals are given in with the 
fat animal, whereas in the former instance the offals are pur- 
chased at the same price as the body of pork. Reduction in 
the weight of the bone in the carcass of the pig, therefore, 
may at first sight appear to affect only the consaraer, but its 
effects are greater, as a manufacturer gains or loses credit by 
his success or failure to satisfy his customers by furnishing to 
them an article which best answers their purpose. The object 
in calling attention to various points in these articles is not 
for the purpose, of criticism, but to offer suggestions which in 
the wniter’s opinion might, if adopted, prove of benefit to the 
admirers of the different breeds of pigs. What is termed by 
the Gloucestershire Old Spots Society as “ a standard for a- 
typical G. 0, S. Pig ” is as follows : — 

Hmd — length and wide between the ears, nos®* wide and mediuui 
length, slightly dished. « 

Mars — Bather long and drooping. 
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Jowl — Medium Hize. 

Wide and deep. « 

Shoulders- — Well developed, but not projecting, and in line with rilis 
must not sliovv any coarseness. 

Back- — Long and level. 

Loin — A^ery broad. 

Sides — Very tlecp and presenting straight bottom line. 

Belli/ and Flank — Full and thick. 

Quarters—limg^ wide and not drooping. 

Tail — Set high, of moderate size, yet fairly strong and long carrying 
brush. 

Hams — Large and not flat and well lilled to the hocks. 

Legs — Short, straight and strong. 

Skin and Coat — Skin light or dark, must not show coloured splotches 
otherwise tfian beneath the spots of the coat, the latter should be 
fully and fairly thick, hair long and silky but not curly, with an 
absence of inane bristles. Colour : white spots on black ground or 
black spots on white ground. Sucli spots to be of medium size. 

Objections — -Head narrow, face and nose dished. 

Ears — Thick, coarse or elevated. 

Coat — Coarse or curly with rose; bristly mane or decidedly 
slate or sandy colour ; skew].)ald or saddleback markings. 

Wrinkles — Highly objectionable, almost to disqualiiieation. 

Quality to be especially considered by judges. 

THE SPRAYING OF CORNFIELD 
WEEDS WITH SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA. 

tJoiLx PoETER, B.Sc., N.D.A., N.D.D., 

Coiintij Agncultural Organiser for Bnchinghamshire. 

The object of the trials described below was to discover an 
alternative to copper sulphate solution as a spray for destroying 
ehaiiock and other weeds in corn fields.^' For several ^’-ears past 
a S per cent, solution of copper sulphate (BO lb. copper sulphate 
to 100 gal. of water) has generally proved effective for this 
purpose,! and from the point of view of killing charlock it is 

^ Eeports on the spraying of cliaidock and other weeds have recently been 
received by the Ministry from a number of centres. They include accounts 
of trials with sulphate of ammonia furnished by Mr. E. C. G-aut (Agricultural 
Organiser for Worcestershire) and Professor B. G. AVhite (University College 
■of North Wales, Bangor.) The numeral references indicate notes at the end 
of this article which have been prepared from these two reports by officers of 
the Ministry. 
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very satisfactory. It has. however, two drawbacks, viz : — (a) eopiier 
-sulphate is poisonous and on this account requires to be used witli 
care, and (h) although it does, not kill the cereal crop, it checks 
it, as a rule, with the result that the crop may require stimulating 
subsequently with a suitable nitrogenous manure. 

It would, however, be a great step forward if some material 
could be found wdiich would have the dual effect oi killing the 
charlock, etc., and at the same time stimulating the cereal crop. 
Fortunately, there is reason to believe that a solution of sulphate 
of ammonia possesses this dual effect, as will be gathered from 
the experiments referred to belowu 

Herefordshire Experiments. — ^When the writer was Agri- 
sultiiral Organiser for Herefordshire, one of his Committee had 
a crop of winter wheat which w^as being over-run with the Corn 
Buttercup (Rammcuhis arveiisis)^ and he was particularly anxious 
that some means of dealing with it effectively should be dis- 
covered. Some French experiments showed that a solution of 
sulphate of iron TYas slightly more effective than a solution of 
copper sulphate. 

Sulphate of iron, however, was difficult to get at that time 
(1920), and as a strong solution had been used (about 15 per 
cent.) the cost would have been prohibitive. Bluestone (copper 
sulphate) was therefore used. At the same time, seeing that 
some of the highly soluble nitrogenous manures burn the leaves 
of crops under certain conditions, it was decided to test the effect 
of solutions of nitrate of soda and sulpliate of ammonia. The 
strengths of solutions used were as follows : — 

(a) Copper Sulphate 3 per cent, solution. 

(I)) Nitrate of Soria— 1 cwt. dissolved in water and made up to 00 gal, 

(<j) Sulphate of Ammonia — 1 cwt. dissolved in water and made np to 
60 gall, 

((?} Sulphate offAinmonia — 2 cwt. dissolved in water and made up to 
60 galL 

Nitrate of soda was not easy to dissolve completely in water 
owing to the large size of its crystals. It was, therefore, a little 
troublesome in blocking up the spray nozzles, and further the 
solution acted on the rubber tubing, causing it to collapse. Sul- 
phate of ammonia, on the other hand, dissolved rapidly in water 
and did not tend to block up the spray nozzles when previously 
Btxained through an ordinary bag. 

The results of these trials were that the copper sulphate sprap 
bad the usual burning effect on the Corn Buttercuf)^ with a slight 
, 'burning effect on the leaves'or ftag'F'of the^wheat. Nitrate of 
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wda liad very little burning effect on the Corn Buttercup leaves 
and in a few days was pushing on both the Buttercups and tl^e 
cereal crop. Tlie stronger solution of sulphate of aniiiionia was 
iiuicli more effective than the weaker spray in cliecldng the 
Buttercup, and within a week its stimulating effect on the wheat 
crop was ([iiite o!)vious. The yellowish colour and stunted 
a|)pearaneo of the wheat on the plot sprayed with copper sulphate 
solution was very pronounced as compared with the niiich ^Teener 
and taller plant on the sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda 
plots. 

Experiments with Sulphate of Ammonia in Bucks. — ^During 
1921, in connection with the Bucks Agricultural Instruction Sub- 
committee) the writer had further opportunity of testing the 
effect of sulphate of ammonia solutions. Centres were selected 
for this purpose in different parts of the county, each plot being 
about 1 acre in extent. 

An ordinary Strawson ” charlock sprayer was used, and 
conveyed from centre to centre in a Ford van. The pump, spray 
barrel and spray bar were fitted into a farmer’s cart. 
The spray fluid was made as follows^ : — Approximately 40 gal. of 
water w’as poured into a wooden tub of about 60 gal. capacity, 
then a 2 cwt. bag of sulphate of ammonia was shovelled in mth a 
spade, each spadeful being given a shake so as to distribute it 
in the rrater. At the same time another man kept stirring the 
solution with a stout pole. With sulphate of ammonia in good 
condition, it was practically all dissolved by the time the bag was 
emptied. The sulphate of ammonia appreciably increased the 
volume of the solution, so that much less than 20 gal. of water 
had to be added to bring the volume up to 60 gal. This needs 
to be borne in mind, as one would obtain a weaker and less 
effective spray fluid, by adding 2 cwd:. of sulphate of ammonia to 
60 gal. of water. 

Careful notes were made of the effect of the sulphate of 
ammonia spray on all the weeds which happened to be present 
in the cereal crops, and a good deal of information has been 
gathered in this way. ^ 

It should be remembered that last year was abnormally dry, 
very little rain falling in Bucks from the beginning of the year 
till harvest time. Hence the weeds were tougher and more 
difftcult to kill than usual, while the stimulating effect of the 
spray on the cereal crop was not nearly so marked as was the 
case in 1920? largely because there was practically no reserve 
of soil moisture to keep the cereal crop going. The usual 
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smothering effect of the cereal crop therefore was not so apparent 
and this gave the weeds a unique opportunity of reviving, where 
they were not absolutely killed out. 

Effect of Sulphate of Ammonia Spray on ¥ariom Weeds in 
Bucks* — The spray fluid wmE 2 cwff. of sulphate of ammonia 
dissolved in water and made up to 60 gal.^ 

^ Group I. — Spray Effective in 1921. 

CJiarhch (Sinapis arvensk, Linn.). — This particular weed was 
not very common in spring-sown cereals during the past season 
in Bucks, although one v^ry like it in many respects was abun- 
dant, as is explained below. However, at those centres where it 
was present, the spray destroyed the charlock satisfactorily. ''5 

Wild White Mustard (Sinapis alba, Linn.). — This plant is easily 
confused with ordinary charlock in its earlier stages of growth ; 
but the pod is very distinctive. The beak of the pod is longer 
and broader than the rest, whereas in charlock the beak is 
shorter than the rest of the pod. This was the prevailing corn- 
field weed in the Chiltern Hill district. It was sprayed at some 
centres immediately it came into rough leaf, whereas in others 
it had got into full flo'wer. However, the leaves were badly 
burnt, the flowers destroyed and seeding very largely prevented. 
At both stages the spray was most effective. 

Ivy Leaved Speedwell {Veronica liederm folia, Linn.). — This 
weed vras common in some of the cornfields in the Vale of 
Aylesbury. On account of its spreading habit it tends to smother 
the young cereal plants. The spray appeared to destroy this 
weed completely. 

Sheep’s Sorrel (B.timex Acetosella, Linn.) was only common in 
one or two centres. The spray fluid appeared to be quite effectivo 
in destroying it. . 

Group II. — PARTiAimY Effective in 1921. 

Corn Buttercup or Stcvrveacre {Rammciihis arvensis, Linn.). — 
This weed w^as fairly commo-n among winter wheat on the stretcli 
of land extending from Stony Stratford to Chaddington. It grows 
up to 18 in. high, has a smallisL yellow flower and black spinous 
fruits. In Herefordshire these black fruits are called harvest 
lice/’ and the spines do undoubtedly suggest legs. 

When these plants were sprayed during the earlier stages of 
gtowih,® the leaves were withered up and it appeared for two or 
three weeks that the plants were quite destroyed, but after this 
time a proportion of the weeds recovered, and uftimately pro- 
duced seeds. The spray, therefore, was not quite so effective under 
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the abnormally dry conditions of 1921, and further trials are 
necossary to see if the spray is more effective in a normal season, ^ 
as was the case in Herefordshire in 1920. 

Other Buttercups j named ‘‘ Crazies ” locally, included the 
Creeping Buttercup {Rmiunculus repens), the Upright or ordinary 
Field Buttercup (R. acris), etc. In these cases all leaves which 
the spray hit wore badly scorched, but after about three weeks 
a good proportion sliowed signs of recovery. ^ 

BandeMon (Taraxacum Dens-leonis, Desf.). — All leaves hit with 
the spray were badly burnt, but, like buttercups, many recovered 
after about three weeks. 

Broad Doch (Rumex ohUisifolius, Linn.). — ^In some of the corn- 
fields selected for spraying, docks were fairly common. The 
spray was very severe on the leaves, and growth was temporarily 
■checked ; but after a few weeks the docks began to produce new 
growth. 

Common Field Thistle (Carduus arvensis, Curt.). — In this case, 
wherever the “ spray ’’ hit the leaves they were badly scorched, 
and wliere thistles had been damaged previously either by the ^ 
horses' feet, or the cart wheels, they appear to have been killed 
■outright, but the others recovered after two or three weeks. 

Geoup III. — Almost Ineffective in 1921. 

Black Mustard (Sinapis nigra, Linn.). — This weed appeared to 
be confined to the cornfields in one parish near Aylesbury. Only 
one field containing it was sprayed and that after the plants had 
come into flower. At this stage the plant was tall and possessed 
long tough stems bearing few leaves.. The flo-wers are small and 
yellow. The spray fluid burnt the leaves somewhat, but did not 
destroy the flowers or prevent seeding. Further trials are 
required to see if the spray will destroy this plant in its early 
stages of growth. 

Black Bindtoeed (Polygonum Convolvulus, Linn.) and Milk or 
'Sow Thistle (Sonchus arvensis, Linn.). — The spray does not 
appear to injure these plants. 

Stimulating Effect of the Spray on the CereM Crop. — At one 
centre, viz., Saunderton, Nr. Pfinces Pisborough, a patch of 
spring oats, containing Wild White Mustard, was sprayed as 
follows : — Plot 1. No spray. Plot 3. 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
dissolved in water and made up to 60 gal. Plot 3. 2 cwt. sulphate 
nf ammonia made up to 60 gal. 

The stronger solution (Plot 3) was much more effective in 
destroying the mustard than j;he weaker solution on Plot 2, and 
Itbis in turn compared very favourably with Plot 1. 
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At liarvest time tlie three plots were kept separate to see 
‘^whether there was airy improYement in the cereal crop owing to 
the sprav. The following are the results : — Plot I. B2 bns. per 
acre; Plot 5. 86 bus. per acre: Plot S, 44 bus. per acre. 

Importaat Practical Points in Spraying J — 1. One should 
insist on having sulphate of ammonia in' dry condition for this 
piirpo^se, as the damp, lumpy grades take much longer to dis- 
solve, and the lumps need to be broken down from time to 
time during stirring. 

2. Always strain the solution into the spray barrel. For 
this purpose copper gaii5;e is useless, as the spray fiuid corrodes 
it. The best waiy is to cut open a basic slag bag and strain 
through one thickness only. The single thickness is very 
effective in removing any foreign matter from the liquid and 
in preventing blocking up of the nozzles. 

3. Select a dry day for spraying. If the leaves are not dry*, 
the solution is diluted and consequently less effective. Further, 

, the sulphate of ammonia solution dries rapidly on a fine, sunny 
day. It is this ‘‘ dry ” sulphate of ammonia distributedt 
uniformly over the whole plant, which draws the moisture out 
of the protoplasm of the cells and, as a result, kills the plant by 
what is technically called “ Plasmolysis.” A dry day, there- 
fore, increases the “ killing powder ” of the spray, 

4. A calm day is equally important, as it is impossible to 
cover the leaves of weeds completely in a wind, and the fine 
mist}" spray is largely wasted. It also takes considerably more- 
spray fluid to cover an acre, whereas on a calm day 60 gallons 
should spray about IJ acres provided one has a good man 
driving the horse. 

5. Although Charlock can be killed after it comes into flower 
it is much better to spray it as soon as possible after it comes- 
into rough leaf. The cereal crop then gets the benefit of the- 
mamirial constituents of the soil wFich otherwise would have- 
been taken up by the charlock. 

6. Sulphate of ammonia spray fiuid has a vary corroding 
; effect on the usual charlock spraying machines,, wdiich are made 

of copper or alloys of copper. Chemical action takes place 
between the copper and the sulphate of ammonia, forming 
Bulphate of copper, and, if the sprayer were not w-ashed out 
A immediately ;wifch' clear waiter [ the nozzles and pump would ■ 
; /Sponge;, chokedmp; with Possibly this", 
difficulty be overcome, to, „ some extent, by lining The' 'conr 
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ducting tubes and Jiozxles with lead or tin, although a harder 
metal would l)e required for the w^earing parts of the pump. ^ 
Daisies in Lawns. — At one centre, sulphate of ammonia 
spraiV (11 lb. to B gab) was used in order to see if it would 
destroy daisies. Tlie spray was applied with a ‘‘ Four Oaks ’’ 
kriapsacb spniyer, and it appeared to be quite capable of 
destroying a ver}' large proportion of the daisies present. 

Notes. * 

(1) A 4 per cent solution of copper snlpliate is generally recom mended. 
See the Ministry’s Leailct No. GB. 

(2) ‘‘Copper sulphate lias no eilx'ct upon Corn Crowfoot (Buttercup)”' 
(Worcs.). 

(3) “ Field trials wore carried out (in Worcestershire) on Corn Crowfoot 
(in autunuusown com) against which sulphate of copper is iiieftcctive, and 
from the results the following is rccomrnend'jd : 

Strength : Sulphate of ammonia ewt in 40 gallons of water. 

Amount of soluUon per acre : GO gallons ” (Worcs.). 

(This is nearly 2 cwt. in GO gallons). 

If tlie operation is well car)’ie<l out in favourable weather at least 75 per 
cent, of tiie corn crowfoot will be killed and most of the remainder so damaged 
that they will have insufficient vigour to produce seed (Worcs.).” 

(4) “In the course of spra^dng experiments with sulphate of ammonia 
(in Worcestershire) it was discovered that it had injurious effects upon a much 
wider range of plants than has sulphate of copper. At the above strength 
and rate per acre it will exterminate almost completely ivy-leaved speedwell,, 
large field speedwell and corn spiirrey or dither if young (the latter at half 
strengtli) ; charlock, radish, common hemp nettle, and many other annuals are 
also destroyed to the same extent as corn crowfoot, the spray thus being in the 
case of these plants not quite so deadly as sulphate of copper. Feas^ heans^, 
vetches and potatoes are all severely injured ami clover seedlings are hilled. 
The operation mii>st not therefore he carried out in the case of corn which has 
been seeded out with clover. ” 

(5) As regards tiie comparative efficacy of sulphate of ammonia and sulphate 
of copper against charlock the following are the conclusions of the Bangor 
report : — 

ia) Spraying Charlock with 4 per cent, sulphate of copper solution is 
much more effective than with concentrated solution of sulphate 
of ammonia. 

(b) The effect of sulphate of copper is more immediate, and, whereas 

sulphate of ammonia solution only attacks the leaves and to a lesser 
extent the flowers, sulphate of copper destroys the leaves, flowers 
and stem. 

(c) Sulphate of ammonia solution of strengths 2 cwt. or cwt. to GO 

gallons, causes beans to wither. 

(d) Sulphate of ammonia solution is capable of destroying Charlock if 
the graying is done sufficiently thoroughly to cover the whole 
of the plant. This is not necessary with sulphate of copper 

; - ' , . ' spraying. 
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(e) Spraying with the concentrated solution of sulphate of ammonia 
causes some of the corn to wither (about 5 per cent, in these 
observations). Thistles also receive a severe check, their leaves 
withering completely ; they recover in a few weeks, but not 
sulKciently to mature before harvest. 

(6) “ As a general rule the growth of corn crowfoot seedlings keeps pac*^ 
relatively with the corn ; in other words, when the season is an early one both 
weed and crop are forward, while in a late season they are both late. The 
best period for spraying may consequent!}^ be during the latter half of 
March or the early half of April. The seedlings under these conditions will 
be about 2 inches high with three or four leaves, thus exposing sufficient 
surface to catch the spray (Worcs.). 

(7) The Worcestershire report insists on the need for absolute cleanliness 
of water and vessels used. There must be no risk of foreign matter blocking 
the sprayer. The spray must be directed so as to hit the plants with force, 
not merely allowed to drift on to them. 

^ ^ m * 

POSSIBILITIES FOR FRUIT GROWING 
IN THE NORTHERN .COUNTIES. 

G. P. Berry, 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

An indication of the districts in which fruit growing 
might be successfully undertaken may be obtained 

from the geological character of their soils. Starting 
with the County of Cumberland there is in the 

Penrith district a Bed Sandstone formation which is highly suit- 
able for fruit growing. It is a soil of good substance and produces 
high colour in small fruits and apples, and the valley of the 
Eden on this formation presents many aspects which are most 
suitable for fruit growing. The Slate formations of the county 
are not very suitable for apple growing, although there are 
favoured spots even on this formation. The Limestone formation 
extending fi*om Penrith across the county also presents possibili- 
ties where the Millstone Grit crops up. On the coal measures 
in the west of the county, fruit can also be successfully grown, 
especially on the margins where4:he coal measure formations meet 
the Litnestone and Sandstone formations; here, as in some 
southern counties, the blend furnishes an ideal medium loam. 
Around Carlisle, where the Lias formation meets the Keuper 
Marl, some excellent fruit-growing soil is produced. 

On entering Westmorland the Shale formations predominate, 
hilt in many districts the weathering has prodifced a soil on 
which fruit can be girown (Westmorland, BamSon). 
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The climate of CuiiibGiiand and Westmorland up to 700 and 
800 ft. is quite siiitablo for all classes of small fruits and apples®. 
Travelling" eastward into Northumberland across the Limestone 
formation the Hexham area is readied, and where the Millstone 
Grit and the Limestone formations meet, as around Hexham, an 
ideal fruit soil is again produced. This blend extends past 
Corbridge until the coal formation is again readied, and where 
these meet as good a fruit soil is again produced. The Millstone 
Grit and the Boulder Clay then extend up north with the heavier 
soil on the east and the Millstone Grit on the west, until the 
Morpeth district is reached. All along this stretch there are 
unions of these formations producing narrow strips of good fruit- 
growing soil. When the Morpeth district is passed the Millstone 
Grit and the Boulder Clay are still side by side as far north as 
Warkworth. The Limestone formation then appears and this 
extends right up to the Scottish border. On the lower elevations 
of the Limestone formation fruit can be successfully giown, 
provided tbe necessary shelter can be obtained. 

Coming back south into Durham the same formation is con- 
tinued, viz,, the Boulder Clay and the Millstone Grit, and there 
are portions where a good blend is again met with as at 
Btaindrop, Baby, Barnard Castle, etc. There are also tracts of 
alluvial soil in the valleys of the Wear and Tees which are suit- 
able for fruit growing. 

In Yorkshire the Millstone Grit crops up in pockets amongst 
the Limestone and produces suitable fruit-growing soils. 

Shelter. — This is one of the greatest factors in frnit growing 
in the northern counties, and in most cases, unless the con- 
figuration of the land rules otherwise, shelter is necessary on 
the north, north-east and east. Much damage is done in the 
north by the raVs of the bright morning sun striking open 
blossom. Protection from the south-west in summer and autumn 
is also valuable where fruit is likely to be exposed to strong winds. 

In short, although the northern counties cannot be classed as 
fruit-growing counties in the same sense as Kent, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Lincoln, Worcester and Hereford, there are many parts 
where apples may be successfuTly grown, and as regards small 
fruit, results can be obtained superior to those produced in the 
south. The great drawback to small fruit in the south is the 
extremes of climate with regard to rainfall. Prolonged droughts 
occur and imxn the best prospects. These droughts are never 
so severe in ftie north, while the night dews are heavier and the 
general atmosphere more humid. 
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Varietie.s.— There have been few -vavieties of apple, pear or 
plum introduced in recent years which have been accepted com- 
mercially and extensively planted by growers. This is no doubt 
largely due to the fact that there has hitherto been no means of 
testing the commercial merits of new introductions, but steps 
are being taken to remedy this by an endeavour to establish a. 
national testing station where not one tree but a considerable 
numbet will be grown under commercial conditions in the open. 
In the Morpeth and Hexham areas there is urgent need for a 
commercial experimental plot where varieties of small fruit and 
apples can be tested and brought to the knowledge of local 
growers. 

At present it is difficult as well as risky to suggest new varie- 
ties to growers, but the follownng should be tried in the north : 
Apples: — James Grieve (dessert), Hoseberry (dessert). Cutler 
Grieve (dessert); Plum: — Purple Pershore; Pear: — Confer-'i 
ence; and Damson : — Aylesbury Prune. 

Few of the modern varieties of raspberry, black currant or 
goosebexTy are grown, and the probable reason is the fact that 
growers are afraid to plant without having seen them tested 
under local climatic conditions. In the case of gooseberries no 
district can excel the Wansbeck V alley for quantity and 
quality. The variety Leveller should be introduced, and 
it would in all probability furnish a high-class dessert fruit which 
could be tastefully packed and graded and sold in the popular 
coast towns in the height of the holiday season on the lines 
adopted by the Sussex growers in the south coast towns. 

Mr. Anderson, the Horticultural Instructor for Cumberland 
and Westmorland, has found, mainly from plots laid down by the 
writer over 20 years ago, that the following varieties of apples 
can be safely planted: Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling, Boyal Jubilee, Queen, Scotch Bridget, Schoolmaster, 
Bismarck, Barnack Beauty, and Ijord Derby. 

The finer quality dessert apples are uncertain in the open, and 
Cox’s Orange Pippin should not be planted north of the latitude 
•of York. „ 

A large local culinary apple known as Royal George is to be 
found in almost every farm orchard in Cumberland', and is 
certainly "worthy of further cohsiderhtion brt demonstration plots 
where it might be improved by working on approved types of 
paradise stock. 

In Northmhbc*iaind, Mr. Mhyhbw from similar pfots has 
that apples can be successfully ^own eveh at l,(i00 ft. above Sea 
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level. The most suitable varieties are : Domino, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling, Bismarck, Lane's Prince Albert, Golden Spire and Cox’s^ 
Pomona. The last-named variety is tlie best dessert in the open 
in Northumberland . 

Bistances to Plant. — The day has passed when the stereo- 
typed distances given in text books should be followed. The 
distances must be governed by the varieties and the stocks on 
which they are grown, 

Bush Brainley on the paradise requires 18 ft. each way, some 
others 15 ft. and some of the very weakest 12 ft. Bramley as 
half or full standards should have at least 40 ft. each way, and 
there are instances in the south of Bramley meeting after being 
planted 60 ft. between the rows. 

From what we have learned in connection with small men 
starting fruit holdings, everything points to the necessity of 
having wide distances between the rows, so as to* admit of vege- 
tables or small fruit, and, what is more important, horse and im- 
plement cultivation, Moreovei% if the fruit grower plants in rows 
wide apart he can eventually fill up when capital will admit. 

Ah. bush trees planted should have a leg of 2 to 2 1.- ft. to 
facilitate cultivation and banding. 

Pollination. — Although too much importance should not be 
attached to this subject it has been clearly proved that many 
varieties of apple do not readily set their blooms with their own 
pollen, but are dependent on the pollen of some other variety. 
This being the case it is always safe practice to have three or 
four varieties in a commercial plantation, and these shoiild be 
intermixed in preference to being planted in blocks. 

Taking all commonly grown varieties of apples, the blooming 
periods will be found to overlap so that if weather is favourable 
there is every chance of cross-pollination being effected, and the 
closer the different varieties are mixed the more likely is pollen 
to be distributed during brief spells of favourable weather in a 
season unfavourable for pollination. It is also quite evident from 
experiments carried out that some varieties produce a more 
potent pollen than others for crosB-fertilisation purposes. 

Manuring of Fruit Crops. — Although fruit trees planted on 
good land may be expected to grow strongly and bear crops of 
fruit for a period of years there usually comes a time when it 
is necesssiry to apply manure. There are many plantations in 
th^ country to^ay which have come prematurely to a standstill 
owing to soil exhaustion. • 
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At present there is little reliable information with regard to 
the maiinring of apples. 

An extensive experiment was laid down nine years ago at the 
College garden of the East of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Edinburgh, and it was inspected by the writer a short time ago. 
Some of the plots are most interesting and seem to prove the 
vital part played by phosphoric acid and potash in fruit produc- 
tion.'^ On the phosphate and potash and on the combined phos- 
phate and potash plots the fruit was larger and better coloured 
and the crop on the whole heavier as compared with the nitrogen 
plot. 

Where the trees are young and have ceased to grow^ some 
form of nitrogenous, preferably organic, manure must be used. 
This may be either good farmyard, stable or pig manure. Where 
none of these is available “ shoddy ” is probably the best sub- 
stitute, but even artificials like sulphate of ammonia may be 
used with advantage. A dressing of 10 tons of good farmyard 
manure or one ton of shoddy or 1-1- cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
per acre will help plantations which have ceased to grow. 

Where the trees are vigorous and growing but not fruiting 
heavily 6 cwt. of basic slag of good quality and 2 cwt. of potash 
salts (20 per cent. E^O) per acre may be given in autumn. 
Where the land has sufficient lime the slag may be replaced with 
advantage by 2 cwt. of steamed bone flour per acre. 

As to the best time to apply manure to fruit trees, other than 
liquid applied wiiile fruit is swelling, there still remains con- 
siderable diversity of opinion. The Scottish raspberry 
experiments and the experience of some expert growers 
in the south, combined with the general findings of 
fruit growers under glass, would seem to point to thq 
advantages of autumn manuring as against winter and spring 
applications. The writer has long been an advocate of manuring 
in autumn before the leaves have fallen and root action has 
ceased. This autumn manuring appears to be the only feeding 
which can influence the formation of fruit buds where such have 
not already formed, and where they have formed the store of 
elaborated sap will be increased and a strong healthy bloom 
secured for the coming season. 

Spraj^g. — ^The importance of this operation cannot be over 
en^pbasised. Upon it is dependent the possibility of producing 
cle,an .fruit .and. t]hus;''conipeling::With foreign impcrts. During the'- 
late war some pests which were to some extent controlled in pre- 
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war times multiplied to an enormous extent, notabl}^ tlie winter 
,aiul March moths. 

The most effieacions remedy for all the leaf-eating caterpillars 
is spraying wiiix arsenates of lead and zinc before the bloom 
opens and after it has set at the rate of about 1 lb. to 16-20 
gallons of water/*' 

It is also of importance that the trees should be washed wdth 
a cleansing wash during the resting period. Many good , gashes 
are obtainable, such as standard lime-snlphiir, caustic soda and 
pure lime wash. 

The last has many advantages to recommend it. Tt is readily 
obtainable and easily made up, the operator can always see where 
lie has sprayed, and there is little danger of missing portions 
of the trees and bushes. Observations and experiinents seem 
to prove that the later the pure lime spraying is deferred the 
better tlic results. Information on spraying is given in the 
Ministry’s Leaflet No. 852 (The Control of Pests of Fruit Trees 
in Gardens and small Orchards), 

The lime is washed off by rain later in the season but in many 
districts it is a valuable addition to tlie soil and must have a 
beneficial effect as affording a base where soils are already very 
acid and in need of lime. 

One of the worst enemies of the apple grower of to-day is the 
capsid bng,t an insect which punctures the fruit at an early 
stage rendering it unsightly and unsaleable when mature. This 
insect has already appeared in the north. The only wash w^'Mch 
has yet been found of any service against this pest is nicotine 
and soap and the spray must strike the insect to kill. In the 
south much harm is being done and the pest is spreading. Suc- 
cessive broods appear and several sprayings are necessary where 
the pest has once got established. 

# ■sif' 

TRIALS OF SPRING CABBAGE. 

J. C. Wallace, 

Agrictittnral Institute, liirton, Boston. 

The growing of spring cabbal^e for market is a very impor- 
tant industry in the county of Holland (Lines). The crop is 
frequently a very profitable one, but occasionally there is a 
slump in the market, as in the spring of 1920, when many 
^icres were ploughed under in this district. 

^ See .Leaflet* Nos. 263, 264. ' ' ■ 

f See Leaflet No, 319. , ; 

, e’ 
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Many hundreds of acres are annually grown in the county, 
Both soil and climate are particularly suitable for spring cab- 
bage , as indeed for all kinds of the Brassica family. The crop 
is usually a ‘‘ catch crop following on after early or second 
early potatoes, and not infrequently is followed again by pota-» 
toes. The crop is not in every case left to mature, or produce 
hearts, but may, if the field is required for another purpose, 
be cut^and sold as Greens.’’ There is, fortunately, a demand 
for this class of cabbage in certain markets. 

Spring cabbage growing is fairly well confined to certain 
districts throughout England, such as the Evesham Valley, 
Middlesex, and the Holland Division of Lincolnshire. Certain 
varieties appear to be favoured in different districts. For 
example, the bulk of the crop in the PTolland Division is of the 
Offenham variety : in other districts other varieties are grown. 
Many of the large growers in the Ploliand Division have their 
own specially selected strains, and grow seed from selected 
plants each year. 

Purpose of the Trials. — There are very many varieties of 
spring cabbage, many of which would appear to be only 
strains of well-known varieties, and hardly worthy of a different 
name. Many of these varieties are inferior from a commercial 
point of view to well established varieties. 

Trials were started in the first place to test the hardiness 
of varieties, (h) to compare the yields and earliness of varieties. 
About 24 varieties were grown, seed being obtained from 
different districts in England and Scotland, the popular varie- 
ties in each district being included. 

Cultivation. — A few notes on the cultivation of spring cab- 
bage as carried out in the trials may be of interest. 

Date of Sowing . — The varieties reported on were all sown on 
23rd July, from which date to the end of July is the usual 
time for sowing in the Holland district. It is generally acknow- 
ledged, however, that in certain other di.^tricts spring cabbage 
must not be sown until Augiist. Generally, it may be said 
that the earlier the sowing the -earlier can the crop be cut, but 
too early sowing usually tends to a high percentage of bolt- 
ing,” and it is strongly held in this district that the seed must 
not be sown before the 23rd July. 

The date of sowing may again depend on the variety. 
Varieties of the York type are never sown in the'- northern dis- 
tricts until August is well advanced. Bather curiously, how- 
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ever, sowings of Lebeds Market ” made in July and August 
both showed a tendency to bolt. 

Treatment of the Land. — The field used for the trials has the 
reputation of being a bad one. The previous crop — potatoes — 
was nearly a failure, but an excellent crop of cabbage was 
secured. The land was ploughed after the potatoes were 
lifted and then "VTorked down. Planting was commenced on 
28th September and continued for about a week. The plants 
were put out in rows 2 ft. apart, with 1 ft. 2 in. between the 
plants. The usual spacing is 1 ft. 6 in. by 9-12 in., but the 
extra width between the rows was necessary to allow the hors© 
lioe to be used, as the land produced a large amount of 
chickweed. 

All varieties were planted at the same distance apart. The 
larger sorts, such as Early Market, completely covered the 
ground at the distance allowed, but the smaller sorts, such as 
Harbinger and Eedbraes Early, did not half cover the ground. 
Commercially, of course, the more plants that are set out per 
acre, consistent wdth securing good cabbage, the more profit- 
able will the crop be. It is not uncommon for plants to be set 
out 1 ft. by 6 in., but cabbages of good size are rarely obtained, 
the crop being cut when half hearted. 

Manuring . — No farmyard manure was applied to the cabbage 
crop. Soot, at the rate of half a ton per acre, was applied 
in December and 2 cw^t. of nitrate of soda was given at intervals 
from the middle of January, I- cwt. per acre being applied at 
each dressing. This appeared ample for the crop, as it finished 
partibnlarly well. The amount of organic matter in the field 
was, however, very high. 

Hardiness o! Varieties.— Tt was thought that the district in 
which the seed was saved might have an influence on the hardi- 
ness of varieties. As previously mentioned, seed was therefore 
obtained from different districts. No difference wns, however, 
noted in the hardiness of the varieties grown. The winter of 
1920-21 was very mild, only one short spell of frost occurring 
in December. Tins frost was very severe, and may have been 
the cause of the high percentage of “ bolting ” which occurred 
in certain, varieties. Eeciirring frosts and thaws would no 
doubt destroy more plants than a continued severe frost, but 
severe frost might cause bolting/’ 

The percentage of bolting ” is given in the table at the end 
of this article. Further trials are being carried out to test 
varieties for hardiness. 
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Earlimess. — The date on which the dilferent; varieties were 
i^eady for cutting is shown in the table. Tt will be noticed that 
there is a very considerable difference in the dates of cutting. 

The earliest varieties v/ere April, Harbinger and Eedbraes 
Early. These were first cnt on 29th March. The bulk, how- 
ever, of April wa.s several days later than the other two 
varieties. Early hearting is of great importance for the first 
cuttings, as prices nsiialiy run high at the beginning of the 
season, Tt has been mentioned that Offenham is the popular 
variety in the Hniland area. In the trials Offenham and 
varieiies of the Offenham type were generally three wrecks later 
than the varieties mentioned. 

A considerable amount of further investigation is here required. 
For instance, in the first place has the district in which the seed 
is saved any influence on the resultant crop. Again, supposing 
seed of the same variety was obtained from different districts, 
the question of selection comes in. There is undoubtedly a very 
great difference in the strains of any variety. It would almost 
appear to be necessary to select one’s own strain, and send the 
seed to different districts to be grown, the seed then being 
returned here for trial. 

Yield per Acre. — The yields per acre are not given, as many 
of the dwarf sorts should have been planted closer. Any 
figures given therefore would not convey a true idea of the 
possible yields per acre. Useful information may, however, 
be obtained from a comparison of the weight and number 
required to fill a pot or net. 

Semarks on Certain Varieties, — Fh^iver of Swing . — This 
* variety behaved very badly in the trials. Tt hearted very late, 
and the hearts wdien formed were not solid, although it is 
usually reckoned as being very early in hearting, and very free 
from bolting.” It produced abundant foliage in the late 
autumn and. early spring, and could have been cleared as 
'' Greens ” at the end of January. Messrs. Sutton say 
they have never known this variety to bolt to any extent, 
nor have they known it to h'Jart so late, and I have myself 
usually found this variety, when true to name, to throw very 
few ” bolters.” It is, however, noteworthy that seed of Flower 
of Spring obtained from another source and sown a month later 
behaved in exactly the same way as the earlier sowing. The 
behaviour of this variety is being watched with interest in the 
1922 trials. '' , 
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Harbinger and liedhraes Early , — These ’ varieties are very 
dwarf, i-lie latter being much smaller than the former. It 
plants were put out very close together an early and heavy 
crop would be obtained. 

Large Early Market.— Om of the best mid-season varieties, 
producing large solid hearts. Sixteen to eighteen cabbages 
filled' a pot. ^ 

McE'ivan's Early . — This old variety was also one of the ont- 
staiidiiig varieties. It was cut about the same time as Large 
Early Mru'I'et. The hearts are not so large but more solid, and 
the colour is very good. Most of the growers wdio visited the 
trials were struclc with the excellent appeamnee of this very 
old variety. 

Offenham . — Several strains of this variety were grown. One- 
strain obtained from a private grower in Evesham w\as a long 
Wiij ahead of the others. The importance of getting a proper 
strain cannot be too strongly emphasised. 

Mein’s No. 1 . — This variety is an old one. It produced good 
plants early in the year, and afc one time gave promise of being 
amongst the best. It did not, however, hoaid up as well nor 
as early as expected. It would probably be a good variety for 
cutting as Greens.*' 

Vaneties of the York Varieties of this type such as 

Leeds Market, would not appear suitable for this district. They 
are sown in the northern districts in August for hearting in 
early summer. 

Other Varieties.— A number of varieties were omitted from the 
first sowing, owing to lack of room. Of these Wheeler’s 
Imperial, Marliet Garden, and Emiy Wonder may l)e men- 
tioned as showing promise. They produce small solid hearts. 
Not being included in the first sowing they were not tested for 
earliness. 

'Varieties for Cutting as GreensA^— There is a considerable 
trade for young half-hearted cabbage in the early spring, and 
frequently fields are set out for quitting for this purpose. Plants 
are set out very close together* and the field can be cleared 
early in the year, in order to prepare for another crop. 
Varieties required for this purpose must produce a large amount 
of foliage, yet must not be too loose growing. 

Mein’s No. 1 and Tjeeds Market might be suitable for this 
purpose. PloVer of Spring, if it behaves in further trials as 
it did in 1921, would also be suitable. Leeds Market is of the 
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York type, and throws rather elongated open foliage. Further 


tests, however, 

are being made. 

Bistricb in 

Percentage 

Average 

Average 

Variety- 

wWcb Seed 
was saved. 

Wlicn Cut. 

of 

“ Bolters.” 
per cent. 

weiglit per 
Net or Pot, 

lb. 

No. per 
Not or Po 

Flower of spring 

. . . Essex 

28th April... 

60 

— 

30 

ApriK.. 

... Essex 

29th March 

— 

40 

Harbinger 

... Essex 

29tli March 

— 

40 

32 

Favourite 

... Essex 

6th April ... 

6 

42 

27 

Edinburgh Market 

... Lothians ... 

6th April ... 

2 

42 

24 

Market 

... Middlesex... 

18th April... 

— 

40 

22 

Large Early ... 

... Lothians ... 

18fch April... 

— 

56 

17 

McEwnn’s Early 

... Lothians ... 

19th April... 

— 

48 

24 

Eed braes Early 

... Lothians ... 

29th March 

— 

40 

33 

Early Feltham 

... Middlesex... 

20th April... 

5 

49 

24 

Offenhani 

... Middlesex... 

21st April... 

— 

48 

27 

Mein’s No. 1... 

— 

21st April... 

5 

45 

24 

Knowefieid Early 

... — 

21st April... 

10 

48 

24 

Ellain’s Early 

... Lines 

21st Apiil... 

6 

48 

25 

Manchester Expres 

s... Essex 

2 1st April... 

— 

42 

27 

Smithfield i\iarket 

... Essex 

26tb April... 

10 

45 

23 

Leeds ^iarket 

... Essex 

3rd May ... 

90 

— 

— 

Offimliam 

... Evesham ... 

2Gth April... 

— 

52 

22 


Tlie remaining varieties were sown later, and were kept batik owing to a 
fall in market prices. As a result of the dry weatlier they finished badly, 
and are not reported on here. 

It is exceedingly difficult to lay down anything very definite 
as the result of one year’s trials. .It is hoped that these trials 
will be continued on a commercial scale over a number of 
years. As a result of the first season’s trials many problems 
have arisen. In addition to the main commercial results, such 
as yields and earliness, there are other points which require 
investigation, such as those mentioned in the paragraph on 
eaiiiness. 


* * * ^ * 

POTATO PINK ROT: A DISEASE 
NEW TO ENGLAND. 

A. D. CoTTOX, 

^Mycologistf Pathologiml Laboratory , Ministry of Agriculture, 

Harp^nden. 

The discovery in England of the disease known as Pink Eofe 
adds another name to the already lengthy list of fungus diseases 
which attack potatoes in this country. Pink Eot was until 
recently known only in Ireland where, by destroying the tubers, 
it is capable of infiicting very considerable damage to the crop. 
The disease and the parasite causing it were described in detail 
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by Dr. 6. H. Pethybridge in 1913. About twO' years ago it was 
detected in Scotland ; and during the summer of 1921 outbreak^ 
were discovered at two centres in England. 

The fact that Pink Eot was discovered last season does not 
necessarily imply that the disease then occurred in England for 
the first tim,6. It is certain that it is not present in the country 
to any serious extent, but it is equally possible that the wilted 
tops of plants affected by Pink Rot may have been mista^ten for 
the effects of Blight and that the rotted tubers may have been 
regarded as due to Blackleg or bacterial decay as the result of 
some form of mechanical injury. The discovery and prompt 
identification of the disease is gratifying to this extent, that it 
shows on the one hand the efficiency of the Ministry’s Inspectors 
in detecting new or rare diseases in the course of their manifold 
duties, and on the other the keenness of farmers to be fully 
informed and their wisdom in seeking expert assistance. 

The Disease in England. — ^In addition to the two field out- 
breaks referred to, a case of Pink Eot detected in England 
in seed potatoes may first be noted. Seed of the variety Majestic 
obtained from Scotland was observed by Mr. W. Euddin, the 
Adviser in Mycology at University College, Reading, 
to be showing suspicious symptoms. Laboratory examination 
revealed the presence in the tubers of mycelium characteristic of 
the group of the Phycomycetes. The fungus was grown in arti- 
ficial culture, isolated from other organisms, and was identified by 
means of the characteristic and unusual resting spores as being 
Phyto'phthom erythroseptica, the fungus causing Pink Eot. Only 
a very few tubers were affected, the remainder of the bulk being 
perfectly sound. This was the first occasion on which the Pink 
Eot fungus has been recognised in this country, and a potential 
outbreak was averted. A notice as to the disease was circulated 
to the advisers and inspectors, and various samples of suspicious 
seed-tubers were subsequently submitted to the Ministry’s Plant 
Pathology Laboratory at Harpenden for expert examination ; but 
these all proved to be suffering from frost or other non-parasitie 
form of injury. 

The next report as to Pink E(|t was received at the Laboratory 
from Mr. J. Jarrett, an inspector stationed at Wellington, Salop, 
who forwarded several samples of completely rotted tubers from 

* On the Rotting of Potato Tabers by anew species of Pliyfophtliora : Sd, 
Froc, Roy. Dub. Soc., xiii (N.S.); 35, p. 529.). Further Observations on 
Phytliopihora erythroseptica^ Pethyb.; Ih., xiv (]Sr.S');10, p. 179. Also in 
Fourn. Dept, A^. and Tech. Instr. for Ireland Vol. XIII, No. 3, April, 1913. 
investigations on Potato Diseases •(Fourth Report.) 
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iliat county. Tho fungus when isolated and cultivated 
developed resting spores of P, erythroseptica in the typical 
manner, thus confirming the Inspector’s dia, gnosis in tlio 
field. The variety in this case was Great Scot grown from 
Scotch seed. The disease was first detected on 22iid August, about 
five per cent, of the plants in a five-acre field being affected. 
It was observed to be worse in some parts of the field, especially 
the low-lying portions. A careful survey of the neighbouring 
district was made by Mr. Jarrett and the disease was found to 
be present to a small extent in a number of fields in several of 
the adjoining towns and villages. In all, six localities were dis- 
covered, the variety in each case being Great Scot, the 
seed being obtained from Scotland. Local opinion indierites 
that there is some ground for believing the disease to have 
been present in previous seasons in tliese districts and that 
it was not introduced in 1921 with Scotch seed. On the other 
hand the fact that Great Scot only was affected is rather against 
this Yiew. 

The other case occurred near Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, 
specimens being submitted by a farmer. The variety was King 
Edward and was grown on land which had not been under 
potatoes for five years. The seed wars home-saved and the crop 
during 1920 showed no signs whatever of Pink Eot. The seed 
therefore was almost certainly not the means b}^ which the 
disease was introduced. Its origin, however, is probably easy 
to account for. The field in question had been heavily dressed 
with “ London manure.” This contained a large amount of 
vegetable debris such as cabbage stalks, banana stalks, onion, 
orange and potato refuse, indicating that the manure was con- 
taminated with street sweepings or even market refuse. There 
can be little doubt that in this case the disease was 
introduced with the manure, which contained resting spores 
of Pink Eot in potato peelings and possibly even diseased potatoes 
which had been thrown, out on account of being rotten. The 
Stevenage ease appeared to be an isolated one, no other affected 
fields being observed in the neighbourhood. The field in ques- 
tion w^as three acres m extent, fhe disease occuning in patches ; 
in the worst parts thirty-five per cent, of the plants were affected. 
The tops of the diseased plants died down early and every tuber 
on the, roots was completely rotted with a moist rot. 

/ ^De^riplion of the Disease.— The fungus caused a wilting of 
the haulm and a moist rot of the tubers, the disease deriving its 
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popular naitie from the fact that the cut surfaces of infected tubers 
quickly turn pink when exixised to the air. It commences when 
the potu.toes Uifc still in the ground and attached to the 
piuxuit phuit, and lias been found from the end of July onwards. 
In most cases llio attack in the tuber begins at the heel end, 
hoc:), use the fungus enters through the stalk, and it pro- 
ceeds rather ra|>idly towards the rose end. Diseased tubers 
remiiin firm, hut of an india-rnbbery consistency, and if ])ressecl 
exude a quantity of juice, while finally they become completely 
rotttm. They do not, however, develop cavities, as in the case 
of Black'log. A charactoristic series of colour-changes takes place 
when affec.ted tubers are cut open and exposed to the air and these 
form an importtmt character for diagnosing the disease 
in the field. A pink colour hefjvrut to sho7r a jew minutes ajter 
cultirui, and vntdiin hdf-an-hour the whole- of the diseased por- 
tion hceamos a deep salmon-pink. With an exposure of several 
hours the cut surface (jraduttilhi darkens and becomes purplish- 
hrown or nearly hlack. 

Plants infected with the Pink Eot fungus show also indica- 
tions of unhoalthiness in the foliage, due to the presence of 
mycelium in the stem and roots. This usually occurs rather 
late in the season. The leaves become pale green or yellow and 
ultimately collapse or fall off. The symptoms are on the whole 
those of a Wilt, though the denuded stem sornowhat refiemhles 
those which have been severely attacked by Blight. Besting 
spores of the fungus are found in the underground stems and 
also in old diseased tubers, and in this way the contamination of 
the soil is brought about. 

The losses caused in some of the western districts of Ireland 
by Pink Rot may ho very considerable, in some cases heavier 
even than those duo to Blight, and are greatest in crops grown 
continuously or too frequently on the same land. 

Conclusion. — Tho discovery of Pink Eot need not alarm English 
growers. As stated above, it is probably not an absolutely new 
introduction, but has now be^n detected for the first time. 
Its discovery is, however, of great importance, since if the view 
be correct that Pink Eot has existed in the country for several 
years and been regarded as Blight, it is obvious that sprajdng as 
a preventive would be a waste of time and money. In 
Ireland it has been known now for many years but has 
apparently ncTt spread to any extent, and with proper rotation 
of crops, care as to seed anfi precautions as to the use of town 
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manure highly contaminated with vegetable refuse there is no 
reason to expect further serious outbreaks. Where Pink Eot 
has occurred diseased haulms and tubers should on no account 
be left lying about and especially not allowed to reach the' 
manure heap. 

Irish and Scotch growers should take steps to eliminate the 
disease as far as possible, both from seed and ware crops. 
The gi;eat lesson to be learned is the importance of accurate 
knowledge with regard to all these diseases both on the part of 
those whose duty it is to undertake research and of those who 
gi'ow" the crops. Any doubtful cases of this or other diseases will 
be reported on if specimens are sent either to the Advi,ser in 
Plant Pathology at the local Agricultural College or to the 
Ministry’s Pathological Laboratory at Harpenden. 

t ^ ^ * 

THE TURNIP GALL WEEVIL« 

P. V. Isaac, M.Sc., P.E.S. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 

The turnip gall weevil {Geuthorrhynchus pleurostigmay 
Marsh.) is a small beetle injurious to turnips and cabbages, 
being the cause of the smooth rounded outgrowths, known as 
galls, on these plants. The galls are the abode of the young of 
these insects. These bear no resemblance to their parents and 
are known as grubs or larvse. The insect is distributed through- 
out the United Kingdom and is also found on the Continent. 

Bescription and Habits. — The weevil is about J in. in length, 
and is black above and greyish below. During summer and 
autumn they may be seen in numbers, but one has to look for 
them carefully as, in addition to being very small, they always 
attempt to remain concealed and when disturbed drop into the 
soil and lie motionless on their backs. They generally feed on 
the leaves, tender bark, young pods and flowers of turnips and 
cabbages, and the foliage and flow'ers of charlock and hedge 
mustard. They rarely expose themselves and are usually found 
on the lower surface of the leaves of the plants mentioned above 
or in the soil at or close to the roots of the plants in the roots of 
which they lay their eggs. 

The egg is a very minute, soft, almost transparent object, 
and is laid in a cavity drilled by the parent beetlp in the bark 
on the root of the host plant, see Fig. 2. One female beetle lays 



-rurnip with galls caused by the Gall Weevil (reduced). 

-Twtj Weevil Eggs in bark of cabbage stem, indicated by arrow marks, exposed by 
partly removing the bark (enlarged). 

-Gocfions made b^j^thc Weevil Larvju for pupation (enlarged). 

Galls on ca-bbage root showing round exit hoUs of the Larvie (reduced). 

Ifull-grown Larva of the Gall Wi^evil (greatly enlarged'. 

Ihipaol the Gall Weevil, ventral view (great ly enlarged). 
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about one to four eggs per day and may lay a total of about sixty 
eggs, visiting a number of plants for the purpose. 

In a few days the egg hatches and a small legless grab, with h 
liardoned head capsule provided with jaws, comes out. It begins 
to feed on the inner bark and the plant reacts by growing the 
knob-iilcc gall arairiKl it. Idic head of the larva is brownish and 
the body, wdiich is usually held arched in the form of a crescent, 
is wliitish, but may appear yellowish in those that occur in 
swedes. 

When this grub is full-grown (Fig. 5) it bores its way out of 
the gall through a small round hole (Fig. 4), and goes into 
the soil. With the aid of a gummy liquid which it produces 
it then makes a small mud cell (Fig. 8), and transforms inside 
it into a pupa.. These mud cells, known as cocoons, are found 
among the roots within a depth of about 4 in. 

The pupa inside the cocoon (Fig. 6) is the stage in the life- 
history of the insect when the grub is developing the organs 
and structures of the adult beetle. WTien the pupal period is 
over, the w^eevil appears, and forcing the cocoon open, finds its 
way out. 

Two Eaces of the Weevils. — There are two races of these 
beetles, each producing one brood during the year.' One appears 
in spring and breeds mostly in charlock. The parents die off by 
summer and the young turn into beetles by August; these adults 
do not lay eggs at once, but hibernate during the winter and 
breed in the next spring. This race is not of much economic 
importance, 

The other race, which may be called the summer race, 
appears in early summer and lays eggs in cultivated crucifers 
(cabbage, turnips, etc.) of various sorts and dies off by winter. 
The eggs soon hatch into grubs and these remain in the galls 
during the winter and pupate in spring. This race is of great 
importance to the farmer. 

Life-History of the Weevils of the Summer Race. — The 
parent beetles make their appearance about the beginning of 
June, lay eggs from the end of August throughout autumn, 
and die off in winter. Turnip# in all stages and other plants 
about six weeks old are preferred for laying eggs in. The eggs 
hatch in five days or more according to the "weather conditions, 
longer periods being necessary if it is cold. The larv^ in various 
stages hibernate in the galls during winter, resume feeding in 
spring, and tliroughout March and April and one after another 
leave the galls and pupate. The full-fed larvae do not bore 
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out of the gall to pupate except after the soil around has been 
well moistened by rains, ilboiit five to six months are spent 
in the lar\'al stage. The pupal period varies and is short for 
those Vivdt cocoon late owing to the warmer conditions. The 
adults emerge late in May or early in June. . 

Host Plante* — The cultivated plants known to be attacked 
include turnip, mustard, rape, cabbage, Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, '^kale, and kohl-rabi. 

Natural Enemies. — This insect has various natural enemies. 
The common garden slug may bore into the galls and feed on 
the grubs along with the plant tissues. The grub of the turnip 
mud beetle (Ilelofliorus rugosiis, 01.) preys on the weevil larvae 
and will bore into the galls to get at them. A small parasitic 
wasp (Diospilvs oleraceus, Hal.) lays its egg through the gall 
into the grub and its larva lives inside it, ultimately killing 
it. Certain birds pick the grubs out of the galls and feed on 
them. 

Methods of Control. — (1) Hoot out all infested stalks that have 
been wintered over by the beginning of March, and of spring 
cabbages as early as possible, and immediately stack them up in 
large loose heaps. This is the time when the grubs are nearly 
full-grown and begin to bore out into the soil to pupate. They 
go into the soil, how^ever, only when it is quite moist and by 
stacking the stems as advised above the full-grown larv® are 
kept back in the first place and as the bark dries quickly they 
find it impossible to bite through the hard bark to go into the 
soil. The rest are half grown Larvae and these slowly shrivel up 
in the bark as it dries. Never leave infested stalks in small 
lots or scattered about for any length of time. 

(2) Plough the land deeply immediately the infested cron 
has been removed. This operation wall crush and destroy 
numbers of cocoons with the pupai wdthin. This is very neces- 
sary where such crops could not be removed at the early date 
suggested. - 

(8) Avoid in the next autumn planting another crop that is 
likely to be attacked. The summer race lays its eggs from 
about the end of August through the autumn. 

(4) Destroy all charlock and hedge-mustard, as the adult wee- 
vils feed on these, and as it may be possible that some of the 
beetles emerging early from the spring race that breeds in 
charlock may lay eggs in the cultivated plants in aijjjumn. 
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THE FOOD AND FEEDING HABITS’ 
OF THE LITTLE OWL. 

II. 

Waltjsk E. Collingb, I). Sc., E.L.S., M.B.O.IT., 

Keo'per of the Yorkshire Museum, York. 

Expeeience lias shown that in order to arrive at a thoroagh 
understanding of the food of any species of wild bird it is 
necessary to examine the stomach, etc., contents of a large 
number of individuals, obtained from many localities, and 
throughout the various months of the year. Prolonged and 
numerous investigations have convinced the writer that the 
most reliable method of estimating the diflerent food items is 
that known as the volumetric system or percentage by volume. 

Moreover, such mehods of investigation must be supple- 
mented by field observations, the examination of pellets (where 
present), the faeces (wdien necessary), and the food fed to the 
nestlings. 

In the present investigation 212 stomachs of adult birds 
have been examined from 19 different counties and 23 separate 
localities. Two of the stomachs were empty and 16 were 
nearly empty or only partially filled. These are therefore not 
included, the net number being 194. Of nestlings 18 specimens 
have been examined and upwards of 260 pellets, while numerous 
observations have been made on the hoards and food 
brought to the nest. 

The counties involved were : — 


Bedtord. 

Kent. 

Suffolk. 

Bucks. 

Leicester. 

Surrey, 

Devon. 

Lincoln. 

Sussex. 

Dorset, 

Norfolk. 

Wilts. 

Essex. 

Northampton. 

Yorks. 

Hereford. 

Notts. 


Herts. 

Somerset. 



The number of adult Little Owls examined in this investiga- 
tion, and the months in which! collected, were as follows : — 

Jan. Feb. Mch. Apl. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 
18 20 21 26 27 22 14 7 0 10 14 15 194 

Food of the Adult. — Animal Food , — Of the total bulk of food- 
consumed annually by the Little Owls examined 93.49 per 
cent, consist €?d of animal matter. The greatest proportion was 
consumed in November (9^.22 per cent.) and the smallest pro- 
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portion in Aiigiist (87.85 per cent,). The seasonal variation, 
liowcvor, in diet was nnich less than in the case of most lan^ 
birds. (See table p. 1184.) 

Mavimah. — laMiiiiiiiH ol: lUjuiiiualH were found during eacdi montb, and in 

Htoin;u'hH. TIu 5 Uighosl poroeutago ocenrrediu Kovoinber (50*72 percent.) 
and tlic lowest percesitage in July (ll)*2i! per cent.). The long-tailed Field 
Mouse {Apodomm pfhathms) was by far the coinmoiiost species met with, 
remaiiiK being prtisent in no less than 8G stomachs. Remains of th^ Short- 
tailed Fi(.ild Mouse (^Microtim lurUiss) were found in 50 stomachs, the House 
Mouse {^Mm in 9 stomachs, the Brown Rat [Ej)im,ys norveglciis) 

in 3, tlu5 Red or Bank Vole {Eimtortiys glareolus) in 2, the Common Slirew 
(Sorex araneua) in 8, and the Mole [Talpa eampam) in 4. 

i/m/s.—Rcmains of wild birds were found in 35 stomachs. The total 
average per<.*cni}igc of wild birds is 4*45 per cent., and of game birds *51 per 
cent. The high(‘si- percentage was found in March (9*28 per cent.) and the 
lowest in Decomher (2.07 per cent.). The percentages for the different species 
arc as follows : — 

iloiise Sparrow ... ... ... 2*09 per cent. 

Starling ... ... ... ... 2*04 ,, 

Miss(‘.l Tlinish -12 „ 

Blackbird ... ... ... ... *07 ,, 

Wood Pigeon ... ... ... ... *09 ,, 

Game Birds ... ... ... ... *51 ,, 

MiHcellaneous... *04 „ 

Reptiles and. Amphibians, — Remains of the Coinmon Frog {Rana temporana) 
were found in two stomachs. 

Inseeis, — Insec.t footl constitutes 49*24 per cent, of the total bulk of food 
for the yt‘ar and ()ccurr<'d in 179 stomachs. Examined month by montli, the 
maximum quantity is seen to bo taken in July, vM., 57*86 per cent. In 
August it falls to 39*56 per cent., the lowest for any tnonth in the year. 

An ana, lysis of the inseid food presents many points of interest. Firstly, 
of the total average percentage 39*62 per e(mt, consists of injurious insects 
and their larvae, *99 j>or camt. of Ijcneficial insects and 17*63 per cent, of 
neutral inseths and their lar\'ae. Wireworma and click beetles constitute 
16*88 {KH* cent., and are prcs<mt in all the months of the year. The highest 
percenta,g<i is in March (30*00 per cent.) and the lowest in August 0*57* 
Weevils or snout beetles form 9*96 per cent, of the total food contents and 
are taken in the greatest quantity in May (19*69 per cent.), and in 
the smallest qjumtity in November (2*50 per cent.). Of the neutral insects 
the bulk consists of Dung Beetles i^Geo^upes), 

MoUmcB, — Remains of the Grey Fitld Slug Agriolimax agrestis^ L.) were 
found in a stomach in October. This was the only mollusc observed. 

Crmtacea . — The only traces of Crustacea were those of woodlice, remains 
oiForeellio maher being found in three stomachs and Oniscus asellus in one. 

Annelida. — The only annelids that could be identified were earthworms 
The total avei*age was 7*83 per cent. The highest monthly was 13*20 
per cent, in April and the lowest 3*61 in January. 
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Vegetable Food . — Of the total bulk of food consumed in the 
jear vegetable matter constitutes 6.51 per cent. This con-* 
sisted chie% of grass -and bits of leaves and .55 per cent, of 
weed" seeds. 

Food of Mestiings, — Only 18 stomachs of nestlings were 
examined. They are, however, of great importance in that they 
show that the actual amount of insect food is lower than 
during any other period. The young birds do not seem to be 
able to deal "with beetles, but beetle larviU and earthworms 
constitute 18 and 23 per cent, of the food during this period. 
Voles and mice form 49 per cent., wild birds 10 per cent., and 
game birds nil. 

Examination of Pellets, — I.arge numbers of pellets (267) 
from all parts of England v/ere examined. The average weight 
is 60 grains. They consist almost entirely of animal remains. 
Of the total bulk 58.5 per cent, consists of voles and mice, 
insect remains form 41 per cent., of which 17.8 per cent, are of 
injurious insects, 2.2 per cent, of beneficial insects, and 21 per 
cent, of neutral species. Young birds are represented by 2.5 per 
cent, and miscellaneous and unidentified animal matter by 
3 per cent. In none of the pellets w^ere any traces of game birds 
found, 

Variation of the Food according to Season. — Even supposing 
all the charges relative to the destruction of young game birds 
were true, it is obvious that such food is only available for a 
comparatively short season of the year. It is therefore 
important that we should know the exact nature of the food 
throughout the w^hole year. 

The seasonal variation in diet is much less in the Little Owl 
than in most land birds, and remains of game birds were only 
found in two cases and both of these accurred in the month 
of June. Indeed, of the two specimens one had been fed by 
the keeper with dead pheasant chicks. 

Mammals, injurious and neutral insects and earthworms 
were found throughout the y^r, as also a small quantity of 
vegetable matter. 

Variation of the Food according to Locality.— The following 
table siiffieiently explains itself, as showing considerable varia- 
tions in the food taken by the Little Owl in the counties 
involved : — 
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Relation of Local /lien ami t.he Numlmr of Stomachs containing Injurious 
Ltsects, Voles aini Mice, Wild Birds and Game Birds. -» 
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4 
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— 
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7 
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7 
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0 
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M 
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...... 
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1 

Wills ... 


S 
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7 
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12 
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IS 
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2 

1 
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The fallowing statement shows the great variety of Animal 
Food identified in the stomachs and pellets of the Little Owl : — 


Annelida : - 

En,rt hworirw (varioiiB Bpccieis). 

Arthrbpoda ; 

jHoI*oi>A 

(hUHCilH ilHi' (JUS'S Ij. 

Pam J, lid .wtdxiri I lal-r. 
M.VH,'lAFt)I)A — 

PolydesimiB') Bp. 

Insk-ctb - 

(InkleriliHed insect- fra.^nnenlH. 
(Mhupte’m, 

Ifliirwig, 

ihlfiopteTd, 

UnidcTiiitie.d larvae. 

OamfniB viulacem^ In 
Jiarpalm, sp. 

PinroBlieJim maduhiJi, Fahr. 
PlerfMwkm^ .sp. 

Oeppus dims, Mtill. 

Philo lit kuH^ yp. 

Uil'pha opaca, L. 

Ap/wdms JimetaT'ius, L, 
ApIwMus, ap. 

Geot/mpos stercorariu.% L. 

MeJolmitka mdgaris^ Fabr. 
Phylloperthd horticolaj L. 
Mater, sp, 

Athms niger, L. 


Athous, ap. 

Agrlotes sputator, L. 

Agriotns olmarus, L. 

AtjrhU'H (meat as, L. 

Apioih, aj). 

OUorhynehm pleipes, Fabr. 
GUorhyiiehus ttmcbricosm^ Herbst. 
Otiorhyue/ms suJjxitm, Falir, 
PUoncB, sp. 

Oe utharhymJi m, sp. 

Jly/.ohias ahie.tU, Fabr. 

Scolyt'm, yp. 

Mylesmus fra-xlni, Pz. 
lApidoptera, 

Jffepnalus lupiiiimiB, L, 

« Mybernm de/oUaria, L. 

*» Cfieimatohia hrumata, L. 

Mamxstra brass kae, L. 

Agrotis se-getam, Schiff. 

,, exdanmUonis, L. 
Tjriphaena prowuba, L. 

Tortrix mridana, L. 

(Diptera, 

TLpula oleracea, Tj. 

,, pahidosa. 

Packyrhina maculosa, Meign, 
IlymGmypkra, 

Jdematm, sp. F 
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Amphibia 

^ Eana tempomria. 

Aves 

Hoase-Sp:iJ‘row. 

Starling. 

Blackbird. 

Missel Thrush. 
Chaffinch. 
Greenfinch. 
Skyrark. 

Wood Pigeon. 
Pheasant. 


Mammalia 

Short-tailed Field Vole {Mirrot'/h^ 
kbtf/s). 

Bed or Bank Yo^e (.liJvotonu/ii glare- 
olusi). 

Brown Rat [Eplnigs norvegicus). 

House Mouse [Mm M ns cuius). 

Long-tailed Piehl Mouse {Apodenitis 
sylraiieus). 

Common Shrew {Sorex arancun). 

Mole ( Talpti europaea). 


Summary and Oonciusion. — After a very thorough and 
exhaastive investigation extending over three successive years, 
and after examining the stomach contents of 194 specimens of 
adult Little Owis and 18 nestlings, in addition to making 
careful examinations and analyses of 267 pellets and many 
“ hoards/’ the author has come to the following coiicknsioiis : — 

The results obtained by this investigation clearly show, as 
previously pointed out by Gurney (10) that the losses 
occasioned to game birds have been grossly exaggerated, and 
while there is no desire to minimise such in any way, it is 
urged that the relative seriousness should be clearly understood. 

Young game birds are not available as an article of food 
except for a comparatively short season of the year; more- 
over, game bhds are not bred in every county. 

Gamekeepers and others have been appealed to to send in 
specimens of the Little Owl, and they have very willingly 
responded, but in spite of the closest and most minute scrutiny 
to which the stomach contents have been subjected, the per- 
centage of remains of game birds is infinitesimal. Injurious 
and neutral insects and voles and mice constitute the main 
items of food. 

' An examination of IB stomachs of nestlings gives similar 
results, while that of the pellets and larders, both by the writer 
and others, lends no support to the view that large quantities 
of game birds are destroyed. It is not stated that the little 
Owl does not destroy young game birds, for it does, but it is 
contended that the actual percentage is so small that it is, under 
ordinary circumstances, negligible. There are no doubt cases 
where the depredations of a few birds are serious, and of course 
in such circumstances they should be destroyed. 

In consequence of the cumulative evidence obtained we are 
forced to the only logical conclnsion, viz., that^ whilst a few 
jmung game birds are destroyed, the bulk of the food of the 
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liittle Owl consists of injurious and neutral insects, and Yoles 
and mice. There is no escape from the conclusion, for it"* is 
corroborated and borne out by an examination of upwards of 
21)0 pellets, the stomaoh contents of 18 nestlings and numerous 
field observations. Moreover, quite a number of gamekeepers 
state that they have never seen this bird attack game birds, 
although living in close proximity to them. 

Bespecting the value to the agriculturist there cannot, in the 
writer’s view, be any doubt. In sixteen years’ experience he 
knoWvS of no bird (other than the Lapwing) wdiich destroys so 
large a percentage of click beetles and wireworms. A bird that 
feeds largely upon wireworms and click beetles by day and 
voles and mice by night is surely worthy of protection. Even 
supposing that this bird became much more destructive to 
game birds than at present, its value to the agriculturist would 
still more than compensate for the injury. 

It is patent to any unprejudiced mind that any policy of 
destruction is robbing the farmer of a most valuable aid in the 
destruction of farm vermin and some of the most troublesome 
crop pests, and it is sincerely to be hoped that they will raise 
their protest against any such inimical action. 

In carrying out this work I have placed myself under many 
obligations. Firstly I wish to acknowledge the financial assist- 
ance given me by the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland, who have defrayed the major portion of the expenses 
of this investigation. 

I wish to record my thanks to the Editors of the Field, the 
Garneheeper, and the Shooting Times, for the wide publicity they 
have given to this investigation, without which I should have 
fuiled to obtain the bulk of material examined. Finally, to 
the following ladies and gentlemen I am indebted for a con- 
stant supply of specimens, pellets and observations and in- 
formation relating to this species : — 

MisB C. M. AcIukI, Fred S. Beveridge, Esq., William C. Blake, Esq., 
A. H, Burge, Esq., the Rev. R. B. Caton, W. M. Christy, Esq., W. Cooke, Esq., 
H. J. Eordham, Esq., Charles T. Ifeeman, Esq., the Bt, Hon. Viscount 
Harcotirt, W. Hugh Huttley, Esq., Robert Jardine, Esq., J. E. Knight, Esq., 
the Rt. Hon. Viscount Knutsford, Noel T. Lloyd, Esq., B, B. Lodge, Esq., 
Capt W. S, Medlicott, E, G. B. Meade- Waldo, Esep, Dr. F. G. Penrose, 
Major H. 0. Peacock, A. H. Batten Pooll, Esq., A, L. Sadler, Esq., the Rev. 
Julian G. Tuck, D. Milne Watson, Esq., 0. E. Wright, Esq., and to numerous 
gamekeepers tlnioughout the country. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR MARCH. 

E, J. Eussbll, D.Sc., E.E.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Statiom 


Maaiiie for tiie Swede Crop. — Eew crops have been so much 
discussed as the swede crop : on many farms it involves the 
expenditure of more money per acre than any other, and at 
the same time it is so useful as to justify attempts to secure 
as large a yield as possible. On good farms the management 
of the crop is as a rule so satisfactory that the yield is about 
as high as the season will allow : in other words, the limit is 
set by the weather rather than by the farmer’s^ efforts. Indeed, 
in some parts of the country farmers put on more fertiliser to 
the swedes than the yields justify, thus not Only bringing 
disappointment on themselves but losing the benefit which 
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iiiiyht liav6 cU'jcrucd iuid the fertiliser been used for some more 
responsive e-rop. This matter has been tested by Professor 
Somerville, and liis (ionoliKsions are justified by the later 
liotliaiiusted wr)rk. dfiieso experiments show that if the yield 
of swedes does not run to more than abou;t 15 tons per acre 
there is no arlvantago in using both dung and artificials : a, 
farmer may use dung if he can spare it, and then his artificials 
could go on, to some other crop: or, if he could make better 
use of his dung somewhere else, he could grow his"^ swedes 
on artificials only, except where the soil is likely to dry out. 
This is shown in an experiment made at Eothamsted in 1915, 
when the yields per acre were :■ — 

Artitkial^ + 

i\o manarn, 10 Uym dung, Artifinals only. 10 tons dung. 
tons Ions (iwt. tons cwt* tons cwt 

1 ) 12 12 18 12 15 12 18 

Idle addition of artificials to the dung gave no increase in yield. 

The case is different when the climatic conditions allow of 
larger crops. In the north of England yields are considerably 
heavier than at Uothamsted, running to 25 tons per acre or 
more, and “Professor Gilchrist finds that under ordinary circum- 
stances they Justify the addition of 4 cwt. basic slag or 3 cwt. 
superphosphate, as well as 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia to the 
12 tons of good dung per acre. 

It is usually safe in manuring to aim at as large a crop as the 
climate will allow, but also to recognise that fertilisers must 
not 1)6 expected to overcome the effects of the weather. 

Muriates or Sulphates as Manure. — Farmers are now offered 
the choice of muriate or sulphate of potash, and it is possible 
that tlicy may at a future date be able to obtain muriate of 
ammonia. I<jxperinu 3 ats arc being carried out at Eothamsted 
and olsewlicre to aHccrtain the maniirial value of these newer 
substaiiices. Before the War the problem never arose: all the 
available potash salts came from one source and it was no 
advantage to the farmer to obtain muriate rather than sulphate. 
Nowadays, however, there is more than one source of supply, 
and the possibility of competition accordingly exists. It is 
therefore imperative that theJrelative values of the two sub- 
stances should be carefully and impartially tested. This is being 
done, but as everyone familiar with agricultural experiments 
will realise/the tests must go on over several seasons before 
anything ^ very definite emerges. 

There already exists, however, a certain amount of information 
which may easily prejudice* the matter because it is not strictly 
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applicable to farming practice. In laboratory experimentB 
miiriates have sometimes done a certain amount of harm to 
growing plants. These experiments, however, were not carried 
out in *30118, blit under the rather a-rtificial conditions of water or 
sand cultures, and while the results are of scientific interest, 
they cannot be directly applied to field conditions. Soil has a 
great capacity for counteracting harmful effects, and it may 
easily l:|^.ppen that a substance which is somewhat injurious in 
the physiological experiment behaves quite differently in the 
field. It is necessary, therefore, to approach the subject of 
fertiliser value with a perfectly open mind. 

Since only one season’s results are available it is not possible 
to discuss them in any detail, but some interesting points stand 
out. In the case of both muriate of ammonia and muriate of 
potash no signs of harmful effects corresponding with the purely 
laboratory experiments wore seen so far as the wniter is aware, 
but there wore cases when the yield from the muriate was less 
than the yield from the sulphate, although there were also eases 
where no difference was observed between them. 

The results seem to suggest that under some conditions 
farmers could use either the muriate or the sulphate, whichever 
they pleased, with a reasonable expectation of obtaining the 
same return; but under other conditions the sulphate would be 
safer. It is hoped that the experiments will be continued long 
enough to allow us to say just what are the conditions in which 
the 'two manures act alike, and under what conditions prefer- 
ence should be given to the sulphate. The writer would 
appreciate any records from farmers who have had experience 
w^ith both types of fertilisers. 

Effect o! the Mamiring of CJrassland on the Yield of 
An experiment made more than ten years ago at the Midland 
Agricultural College, and afterwards repeated at the Haipcr 
Adams Agricultural College, deserves to be brought again to 
the notice of dairy farmers, and might well be repeated as a 
demonstration at other centres. Part of a pasture field w^as 
dressed with fertiliser and part left unmanured : the plots were 
completely fenced in and cows «were grazed on them. At the 
Midland Agricultural College tUe experiment was begun by 
Mi\ J. F. Blackshaw and continued for three years, records 
being kept of the quantity and, over a considerable period, of 
the composition of the milk. The fertiliser used was a single 
dressing of 4 cwdi. superphosphate and 1| cwt.^ sulphate -of 
potash per acre. Aphe results when worked out as gallons of 
milt per acre are "as follows’: — ' ' 
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Yield, on unmanured 

Yield on manured 

Increased yield 


plot. 

plot. 

due to manure. 


gal. per acre. 

gal. per acre. 

gal. per acre. 

iKt yt'iir 

:i3r> 

220 

84 

2nd vc{i,r 

ir>4 

250 

86 

3nl year 

VM 

. 218 

81^ 


111 iilie forii*l:li year tlie iiicreaHed yield was 119 gal. per acre. 

.Even a.'t the {)r(3-w'ar price of milk ((kl. per gal.) the whole 
cost oi: the inaiiiiro waiS paid off in the first 3 'ear, and there 
wa«s a balance o,:n, the farmers’ side, while the whole^of the 
increased yields in the 2nd and 3rd y^ears were clear profit. 

Analyses of tlie milk by Mr. Golding showed, as the result 
of inanoring, a large increjise in the total amount of butter 
fa.t, but a* slight falling off in the percentage, and no appreciable 
c.haaige in the percentage of other constituents of the milk, 
though of (joursc an increase in the total amounts. 

Tlio Tlar'per Adams experiments were on slightly different 
lines, there Ixdng llnce plots — one iinmanured, one receiving 
soperphospluite only (21 cwt. per acre), and the third receiving 
superphoB|)haf:o (2J- cwt. per acre) and pota.sh (i- cwt. sulphate 
of potash per acre). The average yields of milk for the three 
years Bunimor grazing (20 weeks) were : — 

Yield on unmanured Yield from superphosphaie Yickl from superphosphate, 
plot only. + potash. 

gal. per aero. gal. per acre. gal. per acre. 

175 208 212 

Again a distinctly profitable increase from the use of 
fertilisers,* 

Use of Lime on Com Crops in which Clover is to be Sown. — 
A correspondent raises the question whether lime shoidd be 
ap)plied to a corn crop in which clover is to be sown, when 
tliere is reason to expert a deficiency of lime in the soil. This 
should certafnly be done. Cases are constantly being brought 
to tlie writer’s notice of failure of clover, eitlier in patches or 
over a large paut of the field, owing to shortage of lime. 
Typical instances are as follows : — 

JlerU. i^uffolh. Norfolk. 

On the good parts ... 0'2 0*8 0*6 per cent, of calcium carbonate 

On the bad patches ... O’OI 0-07 0*2 „ „ „ „ 

The correspondent further asks whether hydrate of lime 
would be a suitable substance Sor the purpose. It would. He 
should, however, obtain quotations for ground limestone, which 
would also be suitable : it is too late now for quicklime. In 
comparing prices it should be remembered that 100 lb. of ground 
limestone has the same effect as 74 lb. of hydrate of lime, ^nd 
therefore , it , should be correspondingly cheaper. 

* The residts of these experiments are also discussed together with those 

obtained. 'in'\ experiment^; in ' Ireland Puhlipation ; No. ',,30,. 

'/*' r», r\' ' ," £rt/\ ’ ■ ' ' ' ' ’ i ‘ ,1'" 
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With tlie passing of the Seeds Act, 1920, the direct control 
of the Official Seed Testing Station was delegated by the 
nffi “ 1 ^ Ministry to the Council of the National 

Institute of Agricultural Botany, Cam- 


Testing Station^ 


bridge"! The Annual Eeport of the Official 


Seed Testing Station for the season 1920-21 is being pub- 
lished by the Institute and will shortly be obtainable at a 
nominal charge on application to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Huntingdon Eoad, Cambridge. 

The following notes summarise the results of the past season’s 
wnrk, and indicate the nature of the subjects dealt with in the 
Eeport. 

(1) The number of samples tested during the season 1920-21 
was 23,577, an increase of 3 per cent, on the previous 
season’s total. This is exclusive of about 1,500 samples of 
packet seeds tested on behalf of the Seed Control Branch of 
the Ministiy. 

(2) The number of farmers’ samples received is still very low, 
only 750 farmers having sent seed for test. In any county the 
number of farmers utilising the Station appears to be in direct 
proportion to the activity in this direction of the County 
Organiser. 

(3) The quality of seeds tested was on the whole good. In 
most cases the germination average is lower than that of the 
previous season, but this was mainly due to the indifferent har- 
vest conditions in 1920. There was a most marked improve- 
ment, however, in the purity of clover and grass samples. 
With the exception of meadow fescue, all clovers and grasses 
showed increased purity figures. The following table shows 
the average yearly figures for all clover^s and grasses scheduled 


in the Testing of Seeds Order: — 

Olovera. 

Percentage Percentage 


Grassefi. 

Percentage Percentage 
Purity. Germination. Purity. (Jermination. 

1917- 18 95-9 68*8 97-3 74*2 

1918- 19 95*7 78*8 97-8 82''1 

1919- 20 95*5 82*5 980 83*5 

1920- 21 96*6 80*6 98*1 8P9 

(4) Great trouble was again esjjerienced with delayed germina- 
tions of cereals due to incomplete after-ripening. It may be 
added that the favourable harvest weather of 1921 has to a 
great extent prevented a repetition of this difficulty during 
the current season. 

(5) The improvement in the figures for the didder content 
of clovers reported last season is jmaintained. Nevertheless, 
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nearly 20 per cent, of the samples of red clover received at 
the Station contained seeds of this parasite. ‘About 4 per 
cc'vnt. of English red clovers contained dodder, and it is wortliy 
of not© thsiit the large seeded form occurred almost as 
freqiienUy as the small seeded “English’’ dodder. 

(6) All varieties of clover of Czecho-Slovak origin con- 
tinue to show high percentages of weed seeds and dodder. 

(7) A large number of tests were made on species not sche- 
duled in the Testing of Seeds Order, and it is satisfactory to 
note that such seed was found to be of good quality. 

(8) Opportunity might here be taken to draw attention to 
two modifi-cations in Seed Testing practice brought about by 
the passing of the Seeds Act. 

(a) Since Ist August, 1021, the Continental method of testing grass seed 
has repl^J-ced the Irish method. The general tendency of this change 
is to reduce the average purity figure and to increase the average 
germination. This difference must be borne in mind when comparing 
the r(38u1t8 of tests made since Ist August with those of tests made 
previous to that date. 

(0 Tlio germination of mangolds and beet is now estimated in terms of 
germinating clusters,” and not, as hitherto, in terms of “sprouts.” 
In view of this, the “minimum percentages of germination” for 
these species have been reduced from 120 per cent, and 90 per cent, 
to 60 per cent, and 50 per cent, respectively. 


The Annual 
Report of the 
Chief Yeterinary 
Officer for 1920, 


This Beport, being the first Eeport with regard to diseases 
of animals since the Animals Division of the Ministry was re- 
organised at the end of 1919, has now been 
issued over the signature of Sir Stewart 
Stockman, the Chief Veterinary Officer. It 
contains particulars of the various out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease, swin© 
fever, anthra.x, parasitic mange, sheep scab, glanders and other 
diseases prevalent in farm animals, and the work of the Dis- 
eases of Animals Branch in connection with them. It also 
contains particulars of administrative action in regard to the 
exportation of horses, the importation of dogs, and the landing of 
animals from Ireland, as well%s an account of the steps taken 
during the year 1920 in regard to importations under the 
Foreign Hay and Straw Orders, and the weighing of cattle 
under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts, 1887 
and 1891. ^ 

The Eepo;rt also deals with such interesting topics as the 
outbreak of cattle plague i^ Belgium which took place in 1920, 
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the proceedings at the Ministry’s Cattle Testing Station at Pir- 
brightj where cattle intended for export are tested for tuber- 
culosis, 01 * immunised against red water prior to export to 
Souths. America, East Africa, etc., and also givevS an acooimt 
of the work carried out at the Ministry’s laboratory. Under 
the latter heading, no less than 4,052 specimens were examined 
for the purposes of diagnosis of scheduled diseaseKS, and 235 
others for non-schediiled diseases, and 913 litres of anti-swiiie- 

r 

fever serum were prepared during the year, and 390 litres dis- , 
tribiited for use in outbreaks during the same period. In regard 
to vaccination against einzootic bovine abortion, 24,520 lb. of 
vaccine were prepared and distributed for the inoculation of 
animals in affected herds. 

The Eeport is published by H.M. Stationery OfiS.ee, and is 
to be purchased through any bookseller, or direct from the 
Stationery Office, price 2s. 6d. 

^ ^ 


The havoc wrought by Silver TiCaf disease in plum growing 
districts is unfortunately only too well known to growers. The 
.. .. fungus has killed thousands of trees and 

• rendered it almost impossible for 

^Disease growers to cultivate Victoria and Czar plums 
in some districts. It is not too much to 
say that unless some adequate measures of control are adopted, 
the very existence of the plum growing industry in this eoiintiy 
is threatened. The damage caused by the disease, however, is 
by no means confined to the plum. Mr. P, T. Brooks of Cam- 
bridge has recently reported that the fungus is now attacking 
apple trees, particularly Early Victoria, Tiord Grosvenor, Lord 
Siiffield and Newton Wonder. Mr. Brooks also states that he 
has found the disease on pear trees, which had hitherto been 
considered to be immune from attack. 

For some years past, Mr. Brooks has been carrying out inves- 
tigations into the disease, and more recently in conjunction with 
Mr. Hatton, the Director of the East Mailing Eesearch 
Station, has been undertaking experiments to determine the 
relative susceptibility of the eolpmon varieties of plum when 
worked on different stocks. It will necessarily be some few years 
before any definite results can be obtained from these experi- 
ments, but from observations made in orchards, it does appear 
that the stock is capable of influencing the tree to a marked 
degree. One case which came under observation m a Hunting- 
donshire orchard is particularly eonvineing. This orchard is 
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fully planted with Victorias, of which the majority are worked in 
the usual way on the Myrobalan stock; these are considerably 
infected. The remaining trees have been worked on another 
stock (probably the common plum), in such a way that most 
of the trunk of the tree belongs to the stock. The habit of 
growth of these trees appears to have changed very consider- 
ably, and apparently they are highly resistant. Further inocu- 
lation experiments made by Mr. Brooks have shown, that^ while 
the Pershore varietj^ can be readily infected with the disease, 
there is a high percentage of natural recovery. The results 
of these experiments are very encouraging. 

Mr. Brooks sounds a note of warning with regard to the 
propagation of plum trees. He has noticed cases in which 
silvered suckers have been used for propagation, and as he 
rightly points out, trees raised from diseased suckers are doomed 
from the commencement. 

As regards methods of control, Mr. Brooks is convinced that 
the adoption of a proper system of plant sanitation, the import- 
ance of which cannot be over-estimated, is undoubtedly effective. 
Infected wood and ah dead wood must be cut out and burned 
without delay, and the 'wounds thereby made must be protected 
immediately by a covering of grafting wax, tar, or similar 
material. Apart from the removal of diseased and dead wood, 
the less plum trees are cut about the better. It does not suffice, 
however, merely to burn the infected material cut from the fruit 
trees. Careful attention must also be devoted to those non-fruit- 
ing trees in the vicinity of plum plantations on which the fnictifi- 
eations of the fungus are commonly found. It should be remem- 
bered that Poplar trees, which are often planted as a wind 
screen, are suBceptihle to Silver Leaf disease when cut back, 
and that their dead stumps often constitute centres of infection. 

All growers of fruit trees are strongly recorameiided to take 
action on the lines indicated above. 


The Potato Immunity Trials were continued in 1921 at the 
Potato Testing Station of the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany at Ormskirk, Lancashire. The tests 
were carried out by Mr, H. Bryan, B.Sc., 
Superintendent of the Station, on lines laid 
down by the Ministry. 

The season generally was peculiar 
because of the continued dmught and the excessive heat, !and 


Immunity 

Trials 

of 

Potatoes, 1921. 
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it soon became apparent that the varieties of potatoes would 
behave in a most abnormal manner. Varieties usually pro- 
ducing kidney-shaped .potatoes tended to give ovals instead, 
while the oval varieties tended to yield rounds; tire plants 
produced nrach secondary growth of the haulms; the first- 
formed tubers, even when quite small, sent out sprouts of 
considerable length. All the peculiarities due to the abnormal 
conditions had to be sifted out by Mr. Bryan before any true 
characteristics of the varieties could be determined and re- 
corded, and for this work great ingenuity and patience were 
required on the part of the recorder. The main object of the 
trials was to provide a test from the results of which the 
Ministry would be able to decide as to the further varieties to 
be added to the list of Approved Immune Varieties for the 
purpose of the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 1919. It 
will be remembered that varieties are not added to the list 
until the Ministry is satisfied that they have successfully under- 
gone a thorough test conducted on scientific lines. Generally 
one year’s test must be considered insufficient for the results 
to be interpreted with accuracy; and decisions are given after 
the varieties have successfully passed through two consecutive 
tests, provided the weather during these years is normal in 
character. 

The trials in 1921 were affected by the abnormal weather 
conditions to such an extent that, save in the case of a few 
varieties, no dependable interpretation of the results could be 
made, and the tests for most varieties will therefor© need to 
be repeated in 1922. The Ministry regrets the unavoidable in- 
convenience that this may cause to breeders and raisers; but 
experiments in past years have definitely shown, that tlie 
intensity of the disease is largely influenced by the amount of 
rainfall, and as this was but 6 inches during the months of 
June, July, and August, one would not expect to find much 
disease on any of the susceptible varieties, so that its absence 
could not be taken as proof of immunity. 

The arrangement of the trials adopted in previous years was 
slightly modified, the different^ sections of the trials being 
arranged in proper groups. In the Immunity Trials there were 
782 plots, of which 96 were being tested for the second time 
and 686 were being tested for the first time. Amongst those 
being tested for the second time, wart disease appeared late in 
the season in 9 varieties (Bestorator, Ben Venue f Ben Lawers, 
Godolphin, Geante Sans Pareille, Seedling B.5, Seedling B.6, 
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Purple I3yo No. 5, Seedling 10*5), and these for the future will 
be regarded as susceptible varieties. No wart disease occiiiTed 
on 41 kinds, but the Ministry was able to make a definite 
declaration of immunity in the case of the following* five 
varieties only Bunvegan, Kanfnrly Bed, The Celt, Barley 
Bounty, and G.IO. The first four are listed as Approved 
Immune Varieties and G.IO can be listed when properly 
named by the introducer. A number (21) of American vsrieties 
of potatoes were included in these trials, and also in the trials 
of the Scotch Board’s Station. No disease was seen on any 
of these varieties, but as the majority will probably not be in- 
troduced to the British potato-growing industry, it is not pro- 
posed unduly to lengthen the immune variety list by adding 
all these names en bloc. Should, however, the sender wish to 
introduce any of these varieties the Ministry would be prepared 
to list any distinct varieties that have successfully passed the 
tests. It is interesting to note that varieties which have proved 
immune in America have also remained immune when tested in 
this country, a fact which shows that the immunity of potatoes 
from wart disease is not an unstable character. 


There w^ere tested for the second time a number of varieties 
whose immunity must still remain doubtful; of these Ben 
Lomond and Ben Arthur are typical examples. 

Of the many (686) varieties included in the test for the first 
time, a number (138) definitely contracted Wart Disease late in 
the season. Many proved synonymous with existing varieties 
and are referred to in the Eeport of the Synonym Committee of 
the Niitional Institute of Agricultural Botany for 1921, but the 
following distinct varieties may now be definitely classed as 
susceptible 


King' Vi(;t()i‘. 

Vitality. 

Iiuproved Regent. 

C r ai gcT i d A h n ii d anc<’ , 
Scarlet Marvel. 


G nardiau. 

Jupiter. 

(Irigor’s Seedling. 
Eehie Selection. 
Geante Bleue. 


Farmer. 

Rouge de SoisBinaise. 
Reed Major. 
Coruicubia. 


Of the number that remained free from wart disease, a lai^ge 
percentage were distinct and new to the Station. As previously 
stated, the test last season was by no means severe, and it is 
probable that a number in this group will prove susceptible 
when the test is repeated under more normal conditions. 

A few of the stocks sent in were so mixed that it was 
impossible to’*select the plants which represented the true 
variety; the growth of oth^r stocks, generally English and 
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Welsh, or Australian. seed, was so weak that no proper records 
.could be obtained. 

In addition to the Immunity Trials proper, the Ministry, in 
continuance of its past policy, again accepted small quantities 
of seedlings from breeders for testing to provide quick informa- 
tion as to the susceptible ones. 

^ ^ ^ ilf 


Prosecutions under Poot-and-Mouth Disease Orders.“"A case 
w"as heard at the Bromley Police Court on 9th January, arising out of the 
Order of the Minister of Agriculture prohibiting the movement of animals in a 
part of Kent on account of the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease at 
Sevenoaks. Two bullocks and 11 sheep had been scut by railway from 
Islington Cattle. Market to Beckenhaiu Station, and tlience to the premises of 
a Beckenham butcher, thus being moved ])y road in the proliibitcd area contrary 
to the Order. 

The Kent County Council instituted proceedings against tlie owner of the 
.animals, and also the two railway companies who accepted the animals for 
conveyance to a destination within the prohibited area. Convictions wore 
-obtained, and the owner was fined £10 and £2 2s. costs, and the railway 
companies £10 and £5 respectively with £2 ^2s. costs in each case. 

Whenever a case of foot-and-mouth disease occurs, and an Order prohibit- 
ing the movement of animals is made, the Oi'dcr is at once publislied, and all 
the railway companies and other persons directly concerned are notified in 
order to stop the movement of animals in the locality at tlie earliest possible 
moment. This is essential to prevent the risk of a widespread dissemination of 
the disease, and stockowners or other persons who break the regulations bear 
a grave i*esponsibility in view of the disastrous results which might follow 
from their actions. 

At Middlesboro Police Court on 10th February, two olibnderH were prosecu- 
ted for neglecting to deliver up movement licences for pigs and cattle, and 
were fined £5 and £10 respectively, with costs in each case. All movement 
licences granted under the IToot-and-Moiith Disease Orders are required to he 
delivered up to the local police after the movement is completed. Unless this 
is done the authorities would not be able to maintain proper clicck on the 
movements in a scheduled area. 

Eradication of Babies in Great Britain —By an Order which 
was made by the Ministry on SOth^anuary, the remaining muj 2 :zling and 
movement restrictions imposed in greii^ Britain on account of rabies, viz., those 
in force in Hampshire and Wiltshire, were finally removed as from Gth Feb- 
ruary, no case of rabies having occurred in those areas, nor in any other part 
i-of Oreat Britain, since 7th June, 1921. 

In view of the freedom of ihe whole country from rabies for a period of 
eight months, ; the Ministry has ■ every reason to believe that the disease has 
heeO entirely :efadicated. 'After 16 years, of freedom from rabies in the' United 
Kingdom, the 'disease was'';, ar Plymouth in the summer of 1918 
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by an imported dog, which, owing to the abnormal conditions arising from the 
War, escaped the Quarantine Regulations. This case was directly responsibje 
for 12h' cases of rabies between Devon and Cornwall before the disease was 
linally eradicated from tliosc counties in August, 11U9, The risk of re-wnport- 
ing rabies was increased during the period of demobilisation following the 
armistiuu, when, in. s[)ite of Army, Navy and Air Force regulations forbidding 
importation by members of His Majesty’s Forces except under quarantine 
conditions, dogs were undoubtedly landed illegullj^. Some of tliese were 
detected and the olfender dealt with. To such cases must be attril^ned the 
invasions of rabie>s in South Wales in March, 1919, in the Metropolitan area 
in April, 1919, in North Essex in August, 1919, and in Wiltshire extetiding 
into Hampshire and Dorsetshire in July, 1920. 

Seventeen counties — all in the South of j^Engiand or South AVales~wcre 
atfected by the disease during the period from 1918 to 1921 (inclusive). 
The total number of eontirmed cases of rabies was 319, but tbe number of reported 
cases investigated by tbe Ministry was 908. The total number of persons 
known to have been bitten by affected or suspected dogs was 230 ; of this 
number, 87 were bitten by rabid dogs and 123 underwent Pasteur treatment, 
by arrangement with the Ministry of Health, in Paris, Plymouth or London. 
None of these cases were known to have developed hydrophobia. 

The method adopted by tbe Ministry in dealing with the disease may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(a) Notilication of suspected cases by telegram to the Ministry. 
Diagnostic inquiry at the Ministry’s laboratory by examination of the 
head and lU'ck of suspected animals* 

(b) Immediate local inquiry by inspectors of the Ministry and Local 
Authority into the history of affected dogs and all contacts ; particu- 
lars of persons bitten being sent at once to the Alinistry of Health for 
action. 

(c) On conlirmatioii of a case of rabies, an Order is immediately 
applied by the Ministry to an area of about 15 to 20 miles radius around 
tlje place where the atfocted dog was found, reipiiring the muzzling of all 
dogs ill public places and prohiliiting the movement of all dogs out of 
that area except by licence and under quarantine conditions. 

The consistent pursuit of this policy of muzzling and movement restric- 
tions, involves considerable work ; 18,053 licences were issued authorising 
the movement of dogs under these regulations. There is no doubt, however, 
that the control exercised by tlie Ministry lias been justified by its success. 

^ ^ ^ * 

ADDITIONS TO^THE LIBRARY. 

Agrioulture, General and Miscellaneous. 

Howellf J. Pryse, — An Agricultural Atlas of Wales. (23 pp.) South- 
ampton : Ordnance Survey, 1921, 5s. net. [63(42); 55.912.] 

Bledidoe, Lord. — -Potatoes and Pigs with Milk as a Basis of Britain’s 
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